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The  alphabetical  arrangement  facilitates  reference  to  any  particular  country  States  and  fropte 
merged  into  large  national  groups  are,  with  some  exceptions,  treated  under  the  parent  group,  e.g., 
"  British  Empire,"  "  French  Colonial  Empire,"  but  nationalities  of  historic  or  peculiar  interest 
though  not  politically  independent,  such  as  Annam  and  Dahomey,  and  self-governing  dominions, 
like  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  are  individually  dealt  with  in  their  alphabetical  sequence 


ABYSSINIA 

AFGHANISTAN 

ALBANIA 

ALGERIA 

ANDORRA 

ANNAM 

ARABIA      See  also  Hejaz, 

ARGENTINA  [Oman 

\RMENIA 

AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRIA 

AZERBAIJAN 

BELGIUM 

Belgian  Congo 
BHUTAN 

Bohemia  (See  Czecho- 
BOKHARA  [Slovakia) 

BOLIVIA 
BRAZIL 

BRITISH    EMPIRE 
I.   IN   AFRICA 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
Ascension  Island 
British  East  Africa 

Kenya 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

Zanzibar 
Egypt  (See  Egypt) 
Mauritius,  etc. 
Nyasaland  Protectorate 
St.  Helena 
Seychelles 

Somaliland  Protectorate 
South  Africa 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland 

Rhodesia 

(See  Rhodesia) 

See  also  South   Africa, 
Union  of 
Swaziland 
West  Africa 

Nigeria 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast,  Ashanti,  & 
Northern  Territories 

Sierra  Leone 

Togoland 

Cameroon 
Zululand  (See  South 

Africa,  Union  ot] 

II.  IN    AMERICA 
Bermudas 

Canada  (See  Canada) 
Falkland  Islands 
Guiana,  British 
Honduras,  British 
West  Indies 

III.  IN   ASIA 

Aden,     Perim,    Socotra, 
Bahrein  Islands       [Lahei 
Borneo  &  Sarawak 
Hongkong 
India  (See  India) 
Straits  Settlements 
Malay  States 

IV.  IN  AUSTRALASIA 

AND   OCEANIA 
Papua 

New  Guinea 

Fiji 

Pacific  Islands 

See  also  Australia,  New 
Zealand,    Tasmania 

V.  IN   EUROPE 
Channel  Islands 
Cyprus 
Gibraltar 
Malta 


BULGARIA 
BURMA 

CAMBODIA 
CANADA 

Central  American   Republic 
(See    Guatemala,   Hon- 
duras,    &    Salvador) 
CEYLON 
CHILE 

Patagonia 
CHINA 

See  also  Manchuria,  Mon- 
golia, Sin  Kiang,  Tibet 
Cilicia  (See  Syria  &  Cilicia) 
COLOMBIA 
COSTA    RICA 
CUBA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(Bohemia,    Moravia, 
Silesia.   Slovakia 
Ruthenial 

DAHOMEY 

DANZIG 

DENMARK 

See  also  Iceland 
Dominican     Republic     (See 
Santo   Domingo) 

ECUADOR 
EGYPT 

Libyan  Desert 

ENGLAND 

Isle   of   Man 
ESTHON1A 

FINLAND 

FIUME 

FORMOSA 

FRANCE 

See  also  Algeria 

FRENCH    COLONIAL 
EMPIRE 

I.  IN    AFRICA 

French     Congo     (French 

Equatorial    Africa) 
Cameroon 
Reunion 

French  Somaliland 
French   West  Africa   & 
the  Sahara 
See  also  Dahomey 
Mauritania 

Morocco  (See   Morocco) 
Togoland 
Tunis   (Sec    Tunis) 

II.  IN    AMERICA 

Guadeloupe 

French  Guiana 

Martinique 

St.  Pierre  &  Miquelon  Is 

III.  IN   ASIA 
Frecch   India 
French  Indo-China 

See  also  Annam 
Cambodia 

IV.  IN   AUSTRALASIA    & 

OCEANIA 

New  Caledonia 
New  Hebrides 

Society     Islands,     Tahiti, 
Marquesas,  etc. 


GEORGIA 
GERMANY 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Prussia 

Saxony 

Wurtemberg 
GREECE 

Greenland  (See  Denmark) 
GUATEMALA 

HAITI 

HAWAII 

HEJAZ 

HONDURAS 

HUNGARY 

ICELAND 
INDIA 

See  also  Burma,  Nepal 
IRAK 
IRELAND 
ITALY 

Italian  Dependencies 
Eritrea 

Italian  Somaliland 
Tripoli  &  Cyrenaica 
Tientsin  Concession 

JAPAN 

See  also  Formosa    Korea 

KHIVA 
KOREA 

Kurdistan   (See   Armenia   & 
Persia) 

LATVIA 

LEBANON 

LIBERIA 

LIECHTENSTEIN 

LITHUANIA 

LUXEMBURG 

MADAGASCAR 
MANCHURIA 

Mesopotamia   (See    Irak' 

MEXICO 

MONACO 

MONGOLIA 

Moravia      (See    Czecho- 

MONTENEGRO  [Slovakia) 

MOROCCO 

NEPAL 

NETHERLANDS 
Dutch  East  Indies 
Dutch  "West   Indies 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
Labrador 

NEW   ZEALAND 
See  also  Samoan   Is, 

NICARAGUA 

NORWAY 

OMAN 

PALESTINE 

PANAMA 

PARAGUAY 

Patagonia   (See   Chile) 

PERSIA    &    KURDISTAN 

PERU 

PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS 


POLAND 

PORTUGAL 

Portuguese  Depen- 
dencies 
Goa,  Macao,  Timor, 
Cape  Verde  Islands, 
Portuguese  Guinea, 
San  Thome  and 
Principe,  Angola. 
Mozambique 

RHODESIA 

RUMANIA 

RUSSIA 

See    also    Azerbaijan, 
Esthonia,  Georgia 

Latvia,  Lithuania 

Siberia.   Ukraine 

SALVADOR 
SAMOAN    ISLANDS 

Western   Samoa 
SAN   MARINO 
Sandwich   Islands   (See 

Hawaii) 
SANTO   DOMINGO 
SCOTLAND 
SERBIA,      CROATIA. 
SLOVENIA 
See   also   Montenegro 
SI  AM 
SIBERIA 

Yakutsk   Republic 
Silesia   (See  Czecho- 
slovakia,        Germany 
Poland) 
SIN    KIANG 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION 
Cape  ot  Good  Hope 
Natal   &  Zululand 
Transvaal 
Orange  Free  State 
S.W.  Africa  Protectorate 
See  also  British  Empire 
in  Africa 
SPAIN 

Spanish   Colonies 

Rio     de      Oro,      Adrar 
Ifni,  Spanish  Guinea 
Fernando    Po, 
Spanish  Morocco 
SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
SYRIA   &  CILICIA 
See  also  Lebanon 

TASMANIA 
TIBET 
TUNIS 
TURKISTAN 

See  also  Sin  Kiang,  Bok- 
hara, Khiva 
TURKEY 

See  also  Arabia,  Syria 

UKRAINE 

UNITED   STATES    OP 
AMERICA 
U.S.  Territories 
Alaska 
Porto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Guam 
See    also    Philippine    Is- 
lands, Hawaii,  Samoan 
Islands 
URUGUAY 

VENEZUELA 

WALES 

Yugo-Slavia  (See  Serbia 
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PEOPLES 
OF   ALL   NATIONS 


Editorial 


Peoples    and    nations     are     words    that     have     been    much    on    tongue 
and   pen   in   recent    years.      Since   the   outbreak   of  the   Great  War 
national    spirit    has    been    more    active    in    the    minds    of    men    than 
at  any   other   time   in   history. 

By  its  very  existence  the  League  of  Nations  recognizes  the  ineluctable 
fact  of  nationalism,  though  an  eminent  statesman,  in  describing  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  as  "  the  curse  of  Europe,"  looks  to  the  League  somehow 
to  abolish  that  spirit,  and  one  of  our  seers,  among  his  after-war  visions, 
has  seen  a  "world  state,"  in  which,  presumably,  national  distinctions  are 
biurred   and   all   humanity   exists   in   some   strange   neutral   tint. 

Survey  of  the   Living  World  To-day 

IN    this   brief  note    we    cannot    discuss    the    merits    of   nationalism    or    the 
"  self-determination    of  small   peoples."      These   matters  are   mentioned 
merely     to     indicate     the    interest     that    has    been    awakened     in     the 
study     of    the     world's    nationalities,    whether     that    be     in     the     hope     of 
making   them   all   pursue    one    ideal    and    conform    to    one    pattern,    or    the 
better    to    understand    how    sharply    they    differ    from    each    other. 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  things  as  they  are,  and  it  is  the  aim 
of  this  work  to  quicken  the  interest  of  the  English-reading  public  in  the 
peoples  of  other  nations,  their  racial  origins,  their  history,  their  manners 
and  customs,  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  such  knowledge  will  not  be 
called  in  question  either  by  those  who  see  in  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
a   good   thing  or   by   those   who   denounce   it  as  a  curse. 

"The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind  is  Man" 
7|  proper  knowledge  of  the  races  of  mankind  that  are  sharing  with  us 
jf  in  the  life  of  the  globe  to-day  is  essential  to  anyone  who  would 
lay  claim  to  be  decently  educated.  It  scarcely  needed  the  Great 
War  to  make  intelligent  persons  understand  how  the  complex  machinery 
of  modern  civilization  has  brought  peoples  of  very  distant  areas  of  the 
earth  into  a  relationship,  the  closeness  of  which  is  often  realized  only 
when   some   temporary    breakdown    in    that   machinery    occurs. 

The  war  at  least  made  plain  to  the  most  unobservant  that  no 
nation  can  live  unto  itself  alone,  and  in  that  degree  it  stimulated  the 
sort    of   study    which    this    work    seeks    to    advance. 
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A  New  Picture  of  the  Post-War  World 

IT   was   determined    that   the    task   of  presenting    an    entirely   new    picture 
of   the    post-war     world    in    its    living   actuality     should    be    attempted, 
and,  after  due  consideration,  the  national   unit   was  found  to  offer  the 
most   practical    method    of    treatment.      By    arranging    the    nations   of    the 
world   in   their    alphabetical   order,    rather   than    following   any   geographical 
sequence,   a  pleasing   variety    of  subject    resulted. 

Merely  to  describe  the  peoples  of  all  nations  in  their  habits  as  they 
live,  and  to  illustrate  them  profusely,  did  not  seem  adequate  to  the 
purpose  in  hand;  hence  the  historical  chapters,  in  which  every  nation's 
story  is  briefly  retold  by  skilled  historians. 

Only  Writers  of  Accepted  Authority 

Chat  every  country  in  the  world  should  be  depicted  anew  by  a  writer 
of  accepted  authority  upon  it  was  a  cardinal  condition  of  our  plan. 
At  the  risk  of  being  invidious  in  naming  any  of  the  hundred 
distinguished  writers  whose  contributions  have  helped  to  make 
Peoples  Of  All  Nations  the  unique  authority  it  may  claim  to  be,  the 
names  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  Dr.  Grenfell,  Sir 
Percy  Sykes,  and  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  so  eminently  identified  as 
these  are  respectively  with  West  Africa,  India,  Labrador,  Persia,  and 
Tibet,  may  be  noted  merely  as  illustrative  of  this  quality  of  our  work. 

Entirely  New  Series  of  Pictorial  Documents 

While  great  pains  have  been  taken  to   ensure  that  our  literary  contents 
shall   be   the    best   that   can   be   produced   by   our    best   writers,   the 
labour    and    expense    involved    on    the    pictorial    side    of  the    work 
exceed    anything  ever  before  attempted   in   a   publication  of  this  kind  ;    for 
it   was   felt   that  the   easily  obtainable    views   of  places  and   racial   types   fell 
much   below   the   standard   aimed  at   here. 

To  bring  together  an  entirely  new  collection  of  photographs  of 
world-wide  interest  meant  a  great  task,  but  a  task  that  has  been  faced, 
and   with   what  success   let   the   pages    that    follow    bear    witness. 

An  Unequalled  Pageant  of  all  Mankind 

Photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  at  work  expressly 
to  enrich  our  pages,  and  several  of  Britain's  finest  experts  in 
camera  craft  have  undertaken  foreign  journeys  exclusively  on  behalf 
of  Peoples  Of  All  Nations.  Each  photograph — and  none  but  direct 
camera  reproductions  of  actual  life  appear — has  some  lesson  to  teach, 
either   in   racial   character,   native    craftsmanship,   or   custom. 

With  comparatively  few  exceptions  the  illustrations  are  printed  here 
for  the  first  time,  and  apart  from  the  interest  and  authority  of  the  literary 
contents,  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  photographic  collection  provide 
a  fascinating  and  unrivalled  pageant  of  living  mankind,  the  study 
of  which   cannot    fail   to   prove    of  high    educational    value. 
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vasion   to    Present    Day. 
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Author,  The  Unveiling  of 
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Dame  KATHARINE  FTJRSE 

Daughter  of  John  Addillg- 
tonSymonds.  Authontyon 
Switzerland.  Describes 
life  of  that  country 


H    HAMILTON  FYFE  LIONEL  GILES 

Moat  widely  travelled  of  Of  the  Oriental  Deptmt., 

Nectar     correspondents.  British  Museum.   Author, 

Writ"     descriptions     of  The  Sayings  of  Confucius. 

British  and  foreign  lands  Outlines    China's  history 


Lord  EDWARD  GLEIOHEN 

Soldier  and  writer. Author. 

With  the  Mission  to  Mene- 

lek.      Contributes    Abys. 

sinia.  historical 


Dr.    WILFRED    GRENFELL 

Supt.  Labrador  Medical 
Mission.  Author,  Auto, 
biography  of  a  Labrador 
Doctor.    Writes  Labrador 


FRANCIS    H.   GRIBBLE 

Authorand  critic.  Author, 

"Royal  House  of  Portugal, 

Geneva.    Writes  historical 

Portugal,  Switzerland 


STEPHEN  L.   GWYNN 

Author, Highways  and  By- 
ways  in  Donegal,  To-day 
and  To-morrow  in  Ireland. 
Outlines  Ireland's  history 


Author  of  The  Argentine 
Through  English  Eyes, etc. 
Describes  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Chile,    Peru.    etc. 


Times  correspondent  in 
Morocco.  Author, Morocco 
that  Was,  etc.  Writes  his- 
torical article  on  Morocco 


D,  G.  HOGARTH 

Keeper  of  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum. Author.  Penetration 
of  Arabia.    Writes  history 
of  Arabia  and  Hejaz 
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Sir  THOMAS  HOLDICH 
Soldier     and     geographer. 
Author,  TheGates  of  India, 
etc.      Writes   descriptions 
or   Afghanistan  &  Bhurat: 


Dr.   CHARLES  HOSE 

Member  Sarawak  Govt. 
State  Council,  ethnologist. 
Author,  Pagan  Tribes  of 
Borneo.    Describes  Borneo 


Sir  ALEXANDER  HOSIE 

Professor  of  Chinese,  Ox- 
ford.  Author,  Manchuria, 
Its  People  and  .Recent  His- 
tory.     Writes  Manchuria 


Miss  RACHEL  HUMPHREYS 

Traveller.       Author.      Al- 
giers, the  Sahara  and  the 
Nile,  Travels  East  of  Suez. 
Tells  story  of  Algeria 


EDWARD  HTJTTON 

Author  of  Italy  and  the 

Italians,  etc.  Contributes 

our  historical    article  on 

Italy 
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Lt.-Col.  H.   F.   JACOB 

Indian    Army,      Political 

Service.  Author,  Perfumes 

of  Araby.    Writesof  Aden. 

Perim.  and  Socotra 


Prof.   J.   H.   LONGFORD 

Professor  of  Japanese, 
Author  of  many  works  on  Lond.Univ.  Author, Regen- 
Af  rica.  Outlines  history  of  eration  of  Japan.  Writes 
British  Empire  in    Africa        on  Formosa  and  Japan 


Sir  H.  H.  JOHNSTON 

Explorer    and    Writer. 


Sir  SIDNEY  LOW 

Author,    The    Governance 
of  England.      Special  con- 
tribution on  The  Spirit  of 
the  British  Empire 


Sir  FREDERICK  LUGARD 

Late  Gov.-GeneralNigeria. 

Author,  Our  East  African 

Empire.  Writes  on  British 

Empire  in  Africa 


Sir  GEORGE  MACARTNEtf 
Late  Consu  1-General, 
Chinese  Turkistan.  Con- 
tributes our  article  on  Sin 
Kiang  (Chinese Turkistan) 


special    correspondent 
many  lands.    Author,  The 


PERCY  F.  MARTIN 

Author,  Through  Five  Re- 
publics of  South  America. 


Unveiled  East.  Writeshere    Outlines  histories  of  Salva- 


on  Korea,  Siberia,  etc. 


dor  and  other  Republics 


G.  E.  MITTON  (Lady  Scott)  Lord  MORRIS 

Author  of  A  Bachelor  Girl  Premier  of  Newfoundland. 

in    Burma,    etc.      Contri-  1909-1918.    Writer  on  New- 

butes       our       descriptive  foundland.        Contributes 

article  on  Ceylon  Newfoundland,  historical 


H.  W.  NEVINSOU 


IREDERICK  J.   NIVEiN              sir  BERNARD  PARES                    Canon  PARFIT  Prol.  FLINDERS  PETRIE 
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casus      Describes ;  Georgia            cription  of  Canada                 the  history  of  Russia                Lebanon  and  Syria  Writes    Egypt,   historical 


G.   WARD  PRICE 

B  e  r  1  i  n  correspondent, 
Daily  Mail.  Author  arti- 
cles on  Germany,  etc. 
Writes  Germany,  Prussia 


MaJ.  HESKETH  PRICHARD  SirREGINALDRANKlN.Bt. 

Well     known       Traveller.  War  correspondent.  Auth. 

Author,  Through  theTTeart  or,    Inner   History  of  the 

of  Patagonia,  etc.    Writes  Balkan  War,  etc.     Contri- 

on    Haiti    and    Patagonia  butes  story  of  Bulgaria 


Hon.  W.  PEMBER  REEVES 
Late  High  Commissioner 
for  New  Zealand.  Author, 
New  Zealand,  etc.  Des- 
cribes New  Zealand 


Sir  E.  DENISON  ROSS 

Director,  School  of  Orient- 
al Studies.  Author.  The 
Heart  of  Asia.  Sketches 
histories  of  Tibet,  Turkey 


A.  MacCALLUM  SCOTT 

Author,  politician.  Author 

of  Barba'ry,  Through  Fin- 

land,  etc.    Writes  Algeria, 

Finland,  Morocco  Tunis 


Sir  GEORGE  SCOTT 

Burmese  and  Siamese  civil 

services.  21  years.  Author, 

Burma,  a  Handbook,  etc. 

Describes  Burma 


IKBAL  ALI  SHAH  A.  de  CARLE  SOWERBY 

Afghan  nobleman.    Exam-  Explorer  in  China,    Mon- 

iner  inOrientalLanguages.  golia,  Manchuria.  Author, 

Edinburgh    Univ.     Writes  Fur  and  Feather  in  North 

Bokhara,  Khiva. Turkistan  China.    Writes  Mongolia 


Miss  WINIFRED  STEPHENS 

Author, From  the  Crusades 

to  the  French  Revolution, 

etc.    W'rites  our  historical 

sketch  of  France 


Sir  FRANK  SWETTENHAM 
Late  Gov.  Straits  Settle- 
ments. Author,  Malay 
Sketches, etc.  WritesMalay 
States. Straits  Settlements 


Sir  PERCY    M.    SYKES 
Author,      Ten      Thousand 
Miles  in  Persia.     Contri- 
butes  historical   and   des. 

criptive  articles  Persia 


Miss  MARGARET  THOMAS 
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or. Denmark  Past  and 
Present.  Writes  outline 
of  Denmark's  history 


Sir  BASIL  THOMSON 
Criminologist.     Author, 
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tributes  British  Empire  in 
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Mrs.   ALEO  TWEEDIE 

Writer,  Traveller.  Author, 

Through  Finland  in  Carts, 

A  Giri's  Ride  in  Iceland. 

Describes  Iceland 


Mme.  GABRIELLE  VASSAL 

uthor.  On  and  Off  Duty 


in  Annam.    Writes  on  An-    Tunis 
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Indo-China  zig,  Monac 
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AU't'ho  r,     Abyssinia.     Egyptologist.  Author,  The    British  Chaplain  in.  Japan,     Secretary,  History  of  War 


Contributes  Dweller  in  the  Desert, 
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San  Marino  Describes  life  of  Egypt 


Author,  Houn-    Committee.        Author, 
■ing  in  the  Japanese    History  of  Poland.      Out- 
Describes  Japan  lines  Poland's  history 


R.  S.  GWATKIJN  WILLIAMS 


H.   CHARLES  WOODS 
Lecturer  and  writer     Author  and  traveller. 
Author,  In  the  Hands  of    Author,  War  and  Diplom- 
the  Senussi.  Writes  article    acy  in  the  Balkans.    Here 
Libyan  Desert  describes  Bulgaria 


W.   BASIL  WORSFOLD 

Author     of     History     of 

South  Africa,  etc.   Contri. 

butes  historical  article  on 

South  Africa 


EDWARD  WRIGHT  Sir  F.    YOUNGHUSBAND 

Part-author,     The     Great  President,      Eoyal      Geo. 

War,  1914-19.     Writes  here  graphical     Soc.      Author, 

on     French     Empire      in  Heartof  a  Oontinent.India 

Africa,  etc.  and  Tibet.  Describes  Tibet 


PLAN    OF     THE     WORK 


nterest 


though' not  politically   independent,    such   as   Annam    and    Dahomey    and  self- governing   dominions, 
like  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  are  individually  dealt  with  in  their  alphabetical  sequence 


ABYSSINIA 

AFGHANISTAN 

ALBANIA 

ALGERIA 

ANDORRA 

ANNAM 

ARABIA      See  also  Hejaz, 

ARGENTINA  [Oman 

ARMENIA 

AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRIA 

AZERBAIJAN 

BELGIUM 

Belgian  Congo 
BHUTAN 

Bohemia  {See  Czecho- 
BOKHARA  [Slovakia) 

BOLIVIA 
BRAZIL 

BRITISH    EMPIRE 
I.   IN    AFRICA 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
Ascension  Island 
British  East  Africa 
Kenya 
Tanganyika 
Uganda 
Zanzibar 
Egypt  (See  Egypt) 
Mauritius,  etc. 
Nyasaland  Protectorate 
St.  Helena 
Seychelles 

Somaliland  Protectorate 
South  Africa 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Rhodesia 

(See  Rhodesia) 
See  also  South   Africa, 
Union  of 
Swaziland 
West  Africa 
Nigeria 
Gambia 

Gold  Coast,  Ashanti,  & 
Northern  Territories 
Sierra  Leone 
Togoland 
Cameroon 
Zululand  (See  South 

Africa,  Union  oij 

II.  IN    AMERICA 
Bermudas 

Canada  (See  Canadal 
Falkland  Islands 
Guiana,  British 
Honduras,  British 
West  Indies 

III.  IN   ASIA 

Aden,    Perim,    Socotra, 
Bahrein  Islands      [Lahej 
Borneo  &  Sarawak 
Hongkong 
India  (See  India) 
Straits  Settlements 
Malay  States 

IV.  IN  AUSTRALASIA 

AND   OCEANIA 
Papua 

New  Guinea 
Fiji 
Pacific  Islands 

See  also  Australia,  New 
Zealand,   Tasmania 

V.  IN  EUROPE 
Channel  Islands 
Cyprus 
Gibraltar 
Malta 


BULGARIA 
BURMA 

CAMBODIA 
CANADA 

Central  American   Republic 
(See    Guatemala,   Hon- 
duras,    &    Salvador) 
CEYLON 
CHILE 

Patagonia 
CHINA 

See  also  Manchuria,  Mon- 
golia, Sin  Kiang,  Tibet 
Cilicia  (See  Syria  &  Cilicia) 
COLOMBIA 
COSTA   RICA 
CUBA 

CZECHO-SLOVAK1A 
(Bohemia,    Moravia, 
Silesia,   Slovakia 
Ruthenia) 

DAHOMEY 

DANZIG 

DENMARK 

See  also  Iceland 
Dominican     Republic    (See 
Santo  Domingo) 

ECUADOR 
EGYPT 

Libyan  Desert 
ENGLAND 

Isle  of  Man 
ESTHON1A 

FINLAND 
FIUME 
FORMOSA 
FRANCE 

See  also  Algeria 

FRENCH   COLONIAL 
EMPIRE 

I.  IN    AFRICA 
French     Congo     (French 

Equatorial    Africa) 
Cameroon 
Reunion 

French  Somaliland 
French   West  Africa   & 

the  Sahara 
See  also  Dahomey 
Mauritania 

Morocco  (See  Morocco) 
Togoland 
Tunis  (Sec    Tunis) 

II.  IN    AMERICA 
Guadeloupe 
French  Guiana 
Martinique 
St.  Pierre  &  Miqnelon  Is 

III.  IN    ASIA 
French   India 
French  Indo-China 

See  also  Annam 
Cambodia 

IV.  IN  AUSTRALASIA   & 
OCEANIA 

New  Caledonia 
New  Hebrides 
Society    Islands,    Tahiti, 
Marquesas    etc. 


GEORGIA 
GERMANY 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Prussia 

Saxony 

Wurtemberg 
GREECE 

Greenland  (See  Denmark) 
GUATEMALA 

HAITI 

HAWAII 

HEJAZ 

HONDURAS 

HUNGARY 

ICELAND 

INDIA 

See  also  Burma,  Nepal 

IRAK 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

Italian  Dependencies 
Eritrea 

Italian  Somaliland 
Tripoli  &  Cyrenaica 
Tientsin  Concession 

JAPAN 

See  also  Formosa    Korea 

KHIVA 
KOREA 

Kurdistan   (See   Armenia   & 
Persia) 

LATVIA 

LEBANON 

LIBERIA 

LIECHTENSTEIN 

LITHUANIA 

LUXEMBURG 

MADAGASCAR 

MANCHURIA 

Mesopotamia   (See    Irak' 

MEXICO 

MONACO 

MONGOLIA 

Moravia      (See    Czecho- 

MONTENEGRO  [Slovakia) 

MOROCCO 

NEPAL 

NETHERLANDS 
Dutch  East  Indies 
Dutch  West  Indies 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
Labrador 

NEW    ZEALAND 
See  also  Samoan   Is. 

NICARAGUA 

NORWAY 

OMAN 

PALESTINE 

PANAMA 

PARAGUAY 

Patagonia  (See  Chile) 

PERSIA   &    KURDISTAN 

PERU 

PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS 


POLAND 

PORTUGAL 

Portuguese    Depen 
dencies 
Goa,      Macao,      Timor, 
Cape  Verde   Islands, 
Portuguese     Guinea, 
San  Thome    and 
Principe,         Angola. 
Mozambique 

RHODESIA 

RUMANIA 

RUSSIA 

See    also    Azerbaijan, 
Esthonia,  Georgia 

Latvia,  Lithuania 

Siberia,   Ukraine 

SALVADOR 
SAMOAN    ISLANDS 

Western   Samoa 
SAN   MARINO 
Sandwich   Islands   (See 

Hawaii) 
SANTO   DOMINGO 
SCOTLAND 

SERBIA,      CROATIA,       .- 
SLOVENIA 
See  also  Montenegro 
SIAM 
SIBERIA 

Yakutsk  Republic 
Silesia   (See  Czecho- 
slovakia,        Germany 
Poland) 
SIN    KIANG 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION 
Cape  ot  Good  Hope 
Natal   &  Zululand 
Transvaal 
Orange  Free  State 
S.W.  Africa  Protectorate 
See  also  British  Empire 
in  Africa 
SPAIN 

Spanish   Colonies 

Rio     de     Oro,     Adrar 
Ifni,  Spanish  Guinea 
Fernando    Po, 
Spanish  Morocco 
SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
SYRIA   &   CILICIA 
See  also  Lebanon 

TASMANIA 
TIBET 
TUNIS 
TURKISTAN 

See  also  Sin  Kiang,  Bok- 
hara, Khiva 
TURKEY 

See  also  Arabia,  Syria 

UKRAINE 

UNITED   STATES    OF 
AMERICA 
U.S.  Territories 
Alaska 
Porto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Guam 
See    also    Philippine    Is- 
lands, Hawaii,  Samoan 
Islands 
URUGUAY 

VENEZUELA 

WALES 

Yugo-Slavia   (See  Serbia' 
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DAWN  OF  NATIONAL  LIFE 

An  Outline  of  Racial  Origins  :  How  Man  Emerged 
from   the   Horde   at  the    Call  of  the  Tribal  Spirit 

By    SIR   ARTHUR   KEITH,   F.R.S.,  F.RCS.,  LL.D. 

'The  Antiquity  oi  Man,"   "Nationality  and  Race,"  etc 


Author  ot 

IF  we  would  seek   for  a  rational  ex- 
planation of  how  mankind  has  been 
fashioned  into  diverse   races,   and 
how    modern    nationalities    have    come 
into  being,  we  must  go  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  history  m  its  written  form. 
From  the  number   of  early   cemetenes 
and  graves  in   Upper 
Egypt,  we  may  draw 
the     conclusion     that 
some       6,000      years 
before    the    birth    of 
Christ    it    not  earlier, 
a     discovery    had 
already     been     made 
which  was  destined  to 
revolutionise    the 
world     of     mankind. 
This     discovery     was 
the  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture— the  art  which 
made     any     tract     of 
land,    one    which   was 
scarcely    sufficient    to 
sustain    a   single   soul 
by    its    natural    pro- 
duce,     sufficient      to 
carry     a     hundred 
families.     By  this  art 
the       sparsely        dis- 
tributed    natives     of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile 
became,  in  a  tew  generations,  the  teeming 
millions      who     served    the    Pharaohs. 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  that 
has  clothed  large  parts  of  the  earth  with 
a  close  carpet  of  humanity. 

To  take  a  modern  example  from  our 
own  homeland,  an  area  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  which  could  scarcely  have 
supported  twenty  wandering  families  in 
Neolithic  times  by  its  natural  produce  of 
plant,  fish,  and  game,  now  provides  homes 
for    over   seven   millions  of   Londoners 
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The  discovery  and  improvement  of  agri- 
culture have  made  massed  populations 
and  crowded  nationalities  possible,  and 
wrought  a  evolution  in  the  conditions 
of  human  existence.  This  critical  step 
forward  marks  the  close  of  an  ancient 
order  of  things  and  the  dawn  of  our 
modern  world. 

The     discovery     of 
agriculture     coincides 
with    another    impor- 
tant      event  —  the 
beginning  of  the  Neo- 
lithic period,   the  last 
of  man's  many  phases 
of  stone  culture.     Ex- 
perts     are     almost 
unanimous  m  placing 
the  beginning  of  man's 
Neolithic  culture  at  a 
date    some    6,000    or 
7,000  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.     Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the 
dawn  of   our   modern 
world      of       crowded 
nationalities  is  a  com- 
paratively      recent 
event    in    man's    im- 
mensely long  history. 
It  was  not  until  some 
3,000      years      before 
Christ's  time  that  men  found  out  how 
to  replace  weapons  and  implements  ot 
stone  by  others  wrought  in  metal— first 
in  copper  or  bronze,  and  then  in  iron. 
The  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages  represent  only 
the   latest    pages    of     the    voluminous 
history  of  mankind. 

For  the  anthropologist  there  are  but 
two  well-marked  hases  in  human 
history.  The  first  phase  is  that  ot 
natural  subsistence— an  infinitely  long 
and     monotonous     chapter— stretching 
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over  a  million  of  -  ears  or  more.  The 
second  is  the  phase  of  artificial  sub- 
sistence— which  we  have  just  seen  to  be 
a  short  chapter— covering  a  period  of 
8,000  years,  or  10,000  at  the  very  utmost. 
This  later  period  has  been  one  crowded 
with  events  which  have  a  critical  bearing 
on   the  present   and   future  welfare  of 
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WHEN    ONLY  100   PERSONS  COULD   LIVE    IN    LONDON 

In  prehistoric  times,  before  man  had  discovered  the  great  secret  of 
agriculture,  the  area  uow  covered  by  Greater  London  ^sup- 
port onlv  about  too  individuals.  Its  total  possible  population  at 
that  early  stage  is  shown  by  the  figures  on  the  map.  To-day, 
seven  and  a  half  millions  of  human  beings  are  massed  m  the  atea 

mankind.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  of 
humanity  took  up  their  present  places 
on  the  world  stage.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  understanding  of  racial  and 
nationa-  problems,  the  first  and  long 
natural  phase  of  man's  history  is  by  far 
the  more  important,  foi  it  was  in  this 
period  that  the  existing  races  of  man- 
kind became  differentiated  and  came 
by  their  mental  qualities  and  bodily 
characters.  The  mental  outlook  which 
has  been  inherited  bv  modern  man 
was  shaped  then. 

Fortunately  for  our  present  purpose, 
it  is  stiU  possible  to  study  the  conditions 
of  life  which  prevailed  in  the  world  of 


early  humanity,  when   modern  races  of 
mankind  were  being  fashioned  and  the 
qualities  of  their  brains  and  minds  were 
being  evolved.     No  land  offers  us  such 
advantages  for  our  present  purpose  as 
does  the  continent  of  Australia.     Until 
a  little  over  150  years  ago,  when  Captain 
Cook   arrived    there,    it   was    the   most 
secluded     part     of     the 
earth's  surface,  the  most 
remote  from  the  tides  of 
civilization   which    swept 
the    continents    lying    to 
the  north  of  the  Equator. 
If    a    breeder   were    in 
search     of     a     primitive 
stock  of  humanity,  with 
the  view  of  evolving  from 
it,  by  means  of  artificial 
selection,  breeds  or  races 
comparable   to  the  more 
distinctive    types    of 
modern      mankind — such 
as   the    Negro   of  Africa, 
the  Mongol  of  Asia,  and 
the  Caucasian  of  Europe 
—he  would  select  for  his 
purpose  the  dark-skinned 
natives  of  Australia.  They 
represent  an  old  or  primi- 
tive    type     of      modern 
humanity. 

They     have     many 
Negroid  traits,  some  Mon- 
golian,   some     Caucasian 
features,  and  many  other 
characters  which  may  be 
termed  low  or  primitive.      The  condi- 
tions undei  which  they  spend  their  fives 
represent  a  stage  which  prevailed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  before  the  art  of  agri- 
culture was  discovered.    At  the  date  of 
Captain  Cook's  arrival  the  native  popu- 
lation of  this  vast  continent— probably 
under  a  quarter  of  a  million  souls— was 
divided  and  subdivided  into  a  myriad  of 
tribal  islets. 

The  manner  of  life  led  within  one  of 
these  islets  we  may  glean  from  the 
recent  and  instructive  researches  of 
Professor  Baldwin  Spencer  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Gillen  in  Centi  al  and  Northern  Australia. 
We  may  select  the  Warramunga 
tribe,    occupying    a    sharply    delimited 
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What  the    Warramunga    Tell  Us «_ 


territory,  equal  in  extent  to  the  com- 
bined areas  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, situated  almost  in  the  heart  of 
the  continent.  Their  country  is  an  arid 
plain,  covered  by  Mulga  scrub,  crossed 
by  ranges  of  hills,  and  provided  with  no 
natural  frontier  barriers.  So  barren  does 
the  land  seem  to  a  European  visitor  that 
he  is  puzzled  to  know  how  the  natives 
manage  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  for  they 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  natural 
produce  of  their  arid  plains  and  almost 
waterless  creek- valleys. 

Over  this  country  the  Warramunga 
are  scattered,  divided  into  local  bands  or 
groups,  each  group  confining  its  wander- 
ings to  a  definite  and  recognized  district 
of  the  tribal  territory.  Each  local  group 
is    composed    of    closely    related    indi- 


viduals, the  older  men  serving  as  heads 
or  advisers.    A  common  speech  prevails 
throughout   the  members  of  the  tribe, 
with  a  tendency  to  form  local  dialects. 
Elaborate  ceremonies  bring  local  groups 
together  at  intervals,  and  assist  to  keep 
up    a    community  of    interest    and    of 
organization  throughout  the  whole  tribe. 
The  Warramunga  are  surrounded  by 
five  other  tribes,  each  of  which  has  its 
marches  strictly  delimited.   Each  has  its 
own    tongue ;     in    ceremonies    and    in 
beliefs,  each  tribe  differs  in  detail.     A 
strict  understanding  of  territorial  limits, 
a    decided    difference    in    speech,     and 
slighter   differences   in   customs,   habits, 
beliefs,  and  ceremonies  tend  to  isolate 
neighbouring   tribes.       Marriage    across 
the  tribal  frontier  line  is  rare  ;  organized 
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T1J  .-r     uhoks     thf      DAWN     OF     OUR     MODERN     WORLD 

THE     DISCOVERY     THAT     MARKS     THE     DAWN     OFJJ  ^  ^  ^ 

The  discovery  of  agncultee was  tto evea ■« ^^ledge  which  "  has  clothed  large  parts  of 
man  who  discovered  the  «»rf*£ 2«*  S5a^§. %  figeSn  native  seen  above,  whose  agr.culture  is 
XntedToae  iTofTrSxnftlThZ  £  **  ^atly  advanced  beyond  the  prehistory  dtscoverer 
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Recorded  History-5POOyears  -  including  Iron 
NEOl  ITHIC  AGE  [  and  Bro  n  ze  Ages 

It-  Neanderthal  Man 
Galley  Hill  Man 


PLEISTOCENE 


Affhodes/an  Man 
§j      (Broken  Hill) 

L.  Heidelberg'  Man 

Piltdown  Man 
(•Sussex) 


:  Pithecanthropus  Man 
(Jam) 


PLIOCENE 


Supposed  beginning 

of  the  Age  of  Tools 

(StoneJ 


MIOCENE 
ERA 


AGE  OF  MAN  ON  THE  EARTH 
This  diagram,  prepared  by  Sir  Arthur  Keith, 
is  based  upon  two  scales  of  time,  one  estimated 
by  the  age  of  geological  deposits  and  the  other 
by  the  evolution  of  human  implements.  Note 
how  brief  a  period  in  comparison  to  the  whole 
is  the  recorded  history  of  man 


warfare  of  tribe  against  tribe  is 
unknown;  but  perpetual  inter-tribal 
vendettas  across  frontier  lines  serve  to 
keep  the  people  of  one  area  separate 
from  those  of  surrounding  areas. 

No  matter  which  part  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  we  had  visited  before 
the  arrival  of  the  white  man,  we  should 
have  found  it  divided  up,  each  area 
being  the  circumscribed  homeland  of  a 
local  or  family  group.  We  should  have 
found  that  a  number  of  these  local 
groups  regarded  themselves  as  forming 
part  of  a  natural  community  or  organiza- 
tion to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of 
tribe.  Nowhere  on  the  Australian 
continent  do  we  find  evidence  of  dis- 
turbances wrought  by  the  impact  of 
migratory  or  invading  hordes.  Evolution 
worked  out  its  ends  by  increasing  the 
numbers  and  territory  o+  successful 
tribes  at  the  expense  of  their  less 
vigorous  and  less  prolific  neighbours. 

PHASE    of    lite    that    ended   8,000    years   ago   in 
Europe  bat  is  still  existing  in  Australia 

The  state  of  human  existence  which 
can  still  be  seen  in  Australia  represents 
for  us  the  conditions  of  human  life  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  long  epoch 
of  man's  natural  or  primitive  subsistence. 
In  Europe  this  phase  began  to  come  to 
an  end  some  8,000  years  ago.  It  was 
amidst  these  primitive  conditions  that 
the  numerous  races  and  breeds  of  modern 
mankind  became  differentiated  from 
each  other.  In  such  conditions,  too, 
extinct  human  forms,  which  we  know 
only  by  the  discovery  of  their  fossilised 
skull  and  bones,  became  evolved. 

It  is  only  when  we  look  deeply  into 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  modern 
human  races,  and  search  for  the 
machinery  which  Nature  has  employed 
to  bring  them  into  existence,  that  we 
see  the  importance  of  the  factor  of 
isolation.  This  factor  of  isolation  was 
forced  on  Darwin's  attention  when  he 
visited  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  found 
each  with  its  peculiar  apecies  of  birds 
and  turtle. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Nature 
to  place  primitive  mankind  on  an 
archipelago    of    islands    scattered   in    a 
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vast  sea  to  secure  the  isolation  of 
human  groups  ;  she  obtained  the  same 
effect  by  creating  and  fixing  ffl  the 
human  brain  that  assemblage  at  in- 
stinctive mental  reactions  that  we^are 
all  familiar  with  a"  tribal  spirit  or 
"  clannishness." 

The  tribal  instinct  is  an  essential 
part  of  Natures  machinery  for  the 
production  of  new  forms  of  humanity— 
new  races  of  mankind. 
Each  isolated  local  group 
or  tribe  is  the  possible 
cradle  of  a  new  race. 
One  tribe  of  Australians 
differs  from  another  and 
neighbouring      tribe     in 


mental  qualities  which  constitute  *e 
tribal  instinct  divide  mankin mto 
groups  or  nations,  and  have  been  an 
essential  factor  m  evolving  the  black 
yellow,  and  white  races  of  mankind 
from  a  common  ancestral  stock. 

In  searching  for  light  on  the  earliest 

stage*  in  human  evolution  help  can  be 

obtained  by  studying  the  animals  most 

nearly  related  to  man.     For  many  years 

we   have   been   familial 

with     three     kinds     of 

living  great  anthropoids, 

the  got  ilia,  chimpanzee, 

and     orang  -  titan  —  so 

distinct"     in      bodily 

characters    and    mental 


stature,  torm  oi  lace,  and 
shape  of  body,  as  well  as 
in  m  mtal  attributes. 

If  the  tribal  spirit, 
which  is  so  deeply 
engrafted  in  human 
nature,  could  be  eradi- 
cated—it that  mental 
quality  which  Professor 
F  H  Geddings,  in  "  The  Principles  ot 
Sociology,"  has  named  "consciousness 
of  kind  "  were  to  be  bred  out  ot  the 
human  brain,  then  the  racial  frontiers 
of  the  world  would  break  down,  and 
mankind  would  mingle  and  become 
reduced  to  a  grey  uniform  mixture 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  eve, 
present  reaction  of  the  tribal  spirit 
that  maintains  racial  frontiers.     These 
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OUR  ANCESTRAL  BLACK 
The  existing  Warramunga  oi 
Australia  represent  the  original 
stock  from  which  the  three  great 
modern  races  have  developed,  as 
suggested   in   the    above    grouping 


qualities  that  they  have 
to  be  set  a  considerable 
distance  apart  m  any 
evolutionary  scheme  of 
classification.  The  orang 
is  native  to  Borneo  and 
Java  ;  the  gorilla  and 
chimpanzee  are  now  con- 
fined to  Africa.  The 
difference  between  these  apes  is  so  great 
that  they  have  to  be  classified  or 
grouped  not  as  separate  species,  but  as 
separate  genera.  In  the  ancient  world 
of  mankind  there  were  wide  gaps  of  a 
similar  kind  between  human  types  : 
some  ot  the  extinct  human  forms,  which 
are  known  from  their  fossil  remains,  were 
so  different  in  structure  from  the  modern 
breeds    of   men,    and  were  marked  off 
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from  each  other  by  such  pronounced 
anatomical  characters,  that  they  have 
to  be  given  separate  specific  or  even 
generic  rank.  They  were  as  far  apart 
in  the  evolutionary  scale  of  the  human 
world  as  the  jackal,  wolf,  dog,  and  fox 
are  in  the  canine  world.  All  the  breeds 
or  races  of  modern  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  no  farther  apart  in  the 
evolutionary  scale  than  the  modern 
breed  of  dogs,  such  as  the  bulldog, 
greyhound,  sheep-dog,  and  spaniel. 

SCIENCE,  despite  its  progress,  has  only  recently 
found  new   marcels  of  human  development 

In  the  later  phases  of  the  period  of 
man's  natural  subsistence,  the  ancestral 
stock  of  modern  man  throve,  expanded, 
and  came  gradually  to  occupy  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  ousting  and 
extinguishing  all  the  representatives  of 
competing  and  more  ancient  human 
types.  There  must  have  been  some 
qualities  of  brain  and  body  in  the 
ancestral  stock  of  modern  man  that 
gave  it  a  winning  advantage  over  all  its 
rivals.  As  this  modern  stock  throve 
and  expanded,  broken  up  as  it  must 
have  been  into  scattered,  isolated,  local 
groups,  it  in  turn  underwent  differentia- 
tion and  gave  rise  to  the  various 
human  breeds  or  races  that  carpet 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to-day. 

Breeders  will  agree  that  the  per- 
sistent separation  of  a  primitive  com- 
munity into  local  or  tribal  groups  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  creation  of 
new  races  or  breeds.  But  how  is  it  that 
Negroid  features  have  become  most 
pronounced  in  the  natives  of  tropical 
Africa,  Mongoloid  features  in  the  natives 
of  North-Eastern  Asia,  and  Caucasoid  or 
European  features  in  the  natives  of 
Europe  ? 

In  late  years  Nature  has  unlocked 
some  of  the  secrets  of  her  mechanism 
for  the  production  of  new  forms  of 
man  and  beast.  It  has  been  found 
that  there  exists  in  the  human  body 
just  as  in  that  of  every  vertebrate 
animal,  a  number  of  growth-regulating 
glands,  each  exercising  its  own  peculiar 
effect  on  the  growth  of  body  and  brain 
Two  are  situated  within  the  skull  and 


attached  to  the  brain— the  pituitary 
gland  and  the  pineal  gland.  Another  is 
placed  in  the  neck— the  thyroid  gland. 
A  fourth  is  placed  near  the  kidneys— 
the  adrenal  gland  ;  while  the  fifth,  or 
interstitial  gland,  forms  an  intrinsic 
constituent  of  the  sex  or  seed  glands. 

The  fact  that  removal  of  the  sex 
glands  alters  the  bodily  form  and 
mental  character  of  human  beings  is 
knowledge  of  olden  times.  But  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  we  have 
learned  how  the  effect  is  produced. 
We  now  know  that  the  sex  glands  and 
each  of  the  other  glands  just  mentioned 
are  small  but  complex  chemical  labora- 
tories in  which  substances  named 
hormones  are  produced.  These  hormones 
are  passed  in  minute  quantities  into 
the  circulating  blood  and  are  by  this 
means  carried  to  every  member  and 
part  of  the  body,  where  they  exercise  a 
regulating  or  controlling  influence  on 
growth  and  form. 
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YSTERIOUS    glands    that    determine    sex    and 
stature  and  shape  new   types  of  human  beings 

Medical  men  are  only  too  familiar 
with  the  disturbances  of  growth  which 
follow  disorderly  action  of  one  or  more 
of  these  glands.  For  instance,  the 
pituitary  "gland  may  assume  an 
abnormal  size,  with  the  result  that  the 
growth  of  the  whole  body  changes. 
A  young  man  or  woman  so  affected 
will  shoot  up  into  a  giant  or  giantess. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gland  is 
reduced  in  size  or  action,  dwarfism 
results.  We  know,  too,  that  adult 
individuals  who  suffer  from  enlargement 
of  the  pituitary  gland  become  trans- 
formed in  appearance  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years.  Their  faces  become  rugged 
and  long,  their  jaws  big,  and  their 
noses  prominent.  Their  feet,  hands, 
skin,  hair,  and  mental  nature  change, 
so  potent  are  the  hormones  emanating 
from  the  pituitary  gland  in  the  shaping 
of  bodily  characters. 

Medical  men  are  also  familiar  with 
the  growth  effects  which  follow  dis- 
ordered action  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  effects  are  different  from — almost 
the  opposite  of — the  effects  which  follow 


/ 


Stone  Age  Man   in  the  World  To-day 


,  ,»  habitants  of  the  world  we  can  find  examples  of  man  at  almost  every  stage  of  his 
Among  the  living  inhabitants  01  z ne  »u    u  i  r  existing  Warramunga  tribe  of 

upward  progress  from  the  P1™1^.^1*;0^1 rStoentery  culture  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
Australia  may  be  taken  as  rePresenVnng/^^i^^,re  tad  been  discovered  These  Warramunga  are 
world  before  f^^^^^^TuoTo^^t^Z^s  of  a  small  lump  o!  hard 
making  tools  of  stone    the >  upper  one  chipping  :aphed   from  an  actual  example,  that   may 

quartate,  to  rough  out  an  ^head  bke  1 f^P  ^  The  Warramunga  at  work  in  the  lower 
compare  with  Fig.  2,  of  a  real  P«0™I0™(h  polishing  it  after  more  chipping,  as  m  Figs.  3  and  4, 
photograph  is  carrying  t he  axe-head  a  sta gc  turthc poi    n    g  f^  &  ^  ha£t 

St%Ntftr^^S&  i"  its  origina!  handle,  found  in  Soiway  Moss 
Photos,  Spencer  &  GUlen's  "  Across  Australia,"  Macnntlan  a-  Co.,  Ltd. 


ANIMALS     THAT 


MOST     NEARLY     RELATED 


MAN 


Xne  orang  US. !*  of  Borneo,  jgo  ^a  «<**&.  ^JJ^^^TSS 

of   priiwt.ve   ^^^f-gfXoltotSylS  'nan  the  modern  breeds  of  dogs 


disturbed  action  ol  the  pituitary  gland. 
If  the  action  of  the  thyroid  is  defective, 
the  face  becomes  short  and  broad,  the 
nose  seems  to  sink  m  at  the  root  and  to 
become  widened  and  flattened.  The  skin 
and  hair  change  in  texture,  the  brain 
becomes  sluggish,  growth  in  stature  is 
diminished  or  even  arrested,  so  that 
dwarfism  results.  Again,  the  adrenal 
glands,  as  well  as  the  thyroid,  may  be  de- 
fective or  altered  in  action.  The  skin  of 
a  fair  person  then  becomes  darkened  by 
the  deposition  within  it  of  pigment.  The 
colour  of  hair  and  skin  can  be  changed. 


m  food,  known  as  vitammes,  can  act  on, 
and  alter,  the  hormone  mechanism 
which  controls  growth  and  determines 
racial  characteristics. 


M 


H 


ORMONES  at  work  and  the  wonders  they  can 
perform     in     the     growth    of    the    human    body 

Thus  we  see  that  there  exists  m  the 
human  body  an  elaborate  mechanism 
for  regulating  its  development  and 
growth.  By  the  free  play  and  inter- 
action of  hormones,  stature  and 
strength  may  be  increased  or  diminished ; 
the  pigmentation  of  the  skin  may  be 
altered  the  texture  and  distribution  of 
hair  changed,  the  facial  features  trans- 
formed mental  nature  and  emotional 
reactions  greatly  modified.  Further,  it 
is  highlv  probable  that  certain  elements 


OST    recent    coins     from    Nature's    wonderful 
mint  and  where   they  circulate 

The    most    recent    human    types    to 
be  found  in  the  world  are  (i)  the  blond 
people  of  North- Western  Europe;     (2) 
the  typical  negro  of  Central  or  Tropical 
Africa  ;      (3)     the    Mongolian    type    of 
North-Eastern    Asia.       These    are    the 
latest     physical     human     coins     issued 
from  Nature's  evolutionary  mint,   and 
to  the  first  only  can  we  give  any  close 
consideration    here.      The   lands    lying 
round  the  Baltic,  which  served  as  the 
cradle  of   the  blond   type,   represent   a 
recent  area  of  habitation,  for  throughout 
the  long  glacial  period  they  lay  deeply 
buried  beneath  a  thick  cap  of  ice. 

We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Nordic  race  "of  North- West  Europe, 
tall  men  with  fair  hair  and  skin,  with 
blue  eyes  and  long  narrow  heads,  are 
the  progeny  of  the  dark-haired  and  long- 
headed Mediterranean  type  of  man  who 
expanded  northwards   as   the   ice-sheet 
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THE 


FIERCE     AND     TERRIBLE     ASPECT     OF     THE     GORILLA 


Though  largest  of  the  man-like  apes,  this  cr 


himpanzee,  which,  like  the  gorilla,  is  an 


eature  is  not  so  nearly  related  to  the  human  g. 


enus  as  the 


inhabitant  of  Africa 


vanished  Blond  skin  and  hair  are  new 
features,  for  a  dark  skin  is  a  character 
of  primitive  races  of  man  ;  it  is  a 
simian  and  ancient  inheritance. 

We  have  no  apt  name  for  the  racial 
type  found  in  Europe  and  South- West 
Asia    the  best  being  that  proposed  by 
Blumenbach— Caucasian   or   Caucasoid. 
Ever  since  the  dawn  of  written  history, 
one  branch  or  another  of  this  stock  has 
led   the   van  of  civilization.      All   great 
human  inventions  have  been  made  by 
one  or  other   of  its  members-the  art 
of   agriculture,   the  use   of   metals,    the 
application    of    steam    and    electricity, 
the  perpetuation  of  knowledge  by  the 


use   of    written    or    printed   characters. 

How    varied    this    stock    has    become, 

how  active  evolutionary  forces  have  been 

in  its  midst,  is  at  once  realized  when 

we  draw  a  line  across  that  part  of  the 

map  of  the  world  to  which  the  Caucasian 

stock   was   confined   until   the   dawn   of 

the  sixteenth  century.    The  line  extends 

from    Southern    India    to   Scandinavia. 

At  the  European  end  of  this  line  we  find 

the  cradle-land  of  the  blond  man  ;   at  its 

Indian    end    we    find    peoples    showing 

distinct  Australoid  and  Negroid  traits. 

The    population    of    India,    we    shall 

see  has  been  evolved  on  the  great  racial 

watershed   of   the    world.       Within    its 


The  Dawn   of  National  Life 


borders  extend  the  fringes  of  all  the 
four  great  racial  stocks  of  the  world— 
the  primitive  Australoid,  the  Negroid, 
the  Mongoloid,  and  the  Caucasoid. 
India  lies  at  the  j  unction  of  the  four 
great  racial  seas,  hence  the  apparently 
mixed  character  of  her  population. 


N 


OSES    of    all    nations    are    variously    designed 
according  to  racial  areas 


Our  early  acquaintance  with  Biblical 
history  has  unconsciously  led  us  to 
regard  the  peoples  living  between  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
western  frontiers  of  India— the  Turk, 
Kurd,  Armenian,  Jew,  Arab,  Persian, 
and  Afghan— as  the  most  ancient  of 
human  races.  When,  however,  we  look 
closely  at  the  physical  characters  of 
these  Eastern  peoples,  particularly  at 
their  facial  features— for  it  is  by  the 
form  and  expression  of  the  face,  by  the 
colour  of  skin  and  texture  of  hair  that 
we  can  best  tell  one  race  from  another— 
we  see  that  in  reality  they  represent 
one  of  the  most  clearly  differentiated 
branches  of  the  Caucasian  stock. 

It  is  on  the  human  nose  that  Nature 
has  wrought  her  latest  evolutionary 
designs.  Among  anthropoids  the  nose 
is  merged  in  the  contour  of  a  snout-like 
face ;  the  primitive  human  nose  is 
wide!  flat,  not  clearly  differentiated 
from'  the  rest  of  the  face.  In  the  typical 
Semitic  face,  and  in  variants  of  this 
type,  we  see  a  racial  characteristic  which 
extends  from  Palestine  to  Egypt.  In 
this  region  of  the  world  the  nose  has 
become  a  sharply  delineated  structure, 
more  so  than  in  any  other  racial  area.  _ 

The    present    headquarters    of    this 
great-nosed  racial  type,  which  may  be 
named    Proto-Semitic,    lies    in    South- 
western Asia.     It  extends  towards  the 
north    and    east    until    it    reaches    the 
frontiers  of  the  Mongolian  stock  beyond 
Afghanistan   in    the    neighbourhood    of 
the  Hindu  Kush.    To  this  Proto-Semitic 
stock  the  Turk  belongs,   not,  as  is  so 
often  believed,  to  the  Mongolian.     We 
can    follow    the    Proto-Semitic      type 
through  Persia  and  Baluchistan.    When 
we   enter   the   Punjab   the   racial   type 
changes;     the    skin    darkens,    but    the 


stature  and  features  are  pronouncedly 
Caucasoid  or  European.     In  India  we 
reach  the  utmost  fringe  of  the  Caucasoid 
type  ;    we  pass  beyond  its  evolutionary 
cradle.    When  we  move  towards  Arabia 
or  Egypt  we  come  among  less  differen- 
tiated   members   of   the   Proto-Semitic 
stock.    In  Arabia,  as  in  Egypt,  we  are 
passing    towards    the    African    cradle- 
lands    and    come    within    the    zone    of 
Hamitic    influence.       The    Arabs    and 
Egyptians  have  been  evolved  on  that 
fringe  of  the  Caucasian  territory  which 
borders  on  Negroid  or  Hamitic  territory. 
The  greater  part  of  Europe,  including 
all    its    central    areas,    is    occupied   by 
peoples  who,    although  differing  in  no 
evident  degree  from  Nordic  and  Medi- 
terranean races  as  regards  facial  features, 
colouring    of    hair    and    skin,    and    in 
stature,   yet   have   a   different   form   of 
skull.      They    are    round  -  headed     or 
brachycephalic,  whereas  the  Nordic  and 
Mediterranean  stocks  are  long  or  narrow 
headed — are  dolichocephalic. 


LONG    heads    and    round    heads,   and  the    distinct 
racial  origins  suggested  by   them 

A  difference  in  head  form  must  not  be 
given    undue    importance    as    a     race 
mark.     At  best    it    serves  in  the  sub- 
division of  a  human  stock  into  races. 
Among   Mongols  we  find    peoples  with 
long  heads,  although  most  divisions  of 
this  stock  have    round   heads.     Among 
Negroid    and  Australoid    peoples    most 
have  long  heads,  only  some  have  round. 
In  the  branches   of    the    Proto-Semitic 
stock    a   round   head   is  the  prevailing 
form,  but  some  branches  are  long-headed 
We    must    not    suppose    that    Central 
Europeans    of    the     round-headed     or 
Alpine     type     are     radically    different 
from    the    other    two   European   stocks 
because  of  their  shape  of  head.    Clearly 
all    Europeans    are     evolved    from     a 
common  ancestral  or   Caucasian  stock. 
In    Mediterranean    and    Nordic    stocks, 
dolichocephaly     is   dominant;    in    the 
Alpine        stock,        brachycephaly      is 
dominant. 

The  Alpine  stock  falls  into  two 
divisions  —  the  fair-haired,  round- 
headed    peoples   occupving    the   greater 
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part   of    Russia,    extending    to    Finland 
and  the  Baltic  Provinces  and   sweeping 
right  through  Poland  and  Germany  as 
far    westwards    as    Hanover.     The    fair 
Alpine  people  are  also  known  as  Slavs. 
The  other  division,  darker  in  skin  and 
haii ,  and  even  more  rounded  in  form  of 
skull,   occupy   the   greater  part  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  and  the  lands  drained 
by  the  Danube  and  Upper  Rhine. 
The  dark-headed  Alpine  stock  also 
extends  into  Northern  Italy  and 
occupies    the    whole    of    Central 
France. 

So  far  as  concerns  physical  type 
—and  in  everyday  life  the  distinc- 
tion between  one  human  race  and 
another   can  be  made  only  from 
the  outward   appearance  of   face 
and  body— the  whole  population 
of  modern  Europe,  all  its  nation- 
alities, if  we  except  the  Mongolian 
remnants  in  Northern  Russia,  has 
been  compounded  from  the  foul 
racial  stocks   or   types    just  men- 
tioned—the Mediterranean, 
Nordic,  fair  Alpine  01    Slav,  and 
dark    Alpine— the     French    Celt. 
We  have  no  option  when  we  con- 
clude that  each  of  these  stocks  has 
been     evolved     in     Europe,     for 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  do  we 
find  peoples  or    traces  of  peoples 
that  could  serve  as  ancestral  stocks 
of  modern  Europeans. 

We  must  conclude  that  Europe 
has  been   the   cradle   of  her  own 
racial   types.     But   we   do   know 
that  in  the  last  six  thousand  years 
the  round-headed  stock  has  greatly 
increased  the  original  area  it  held 
in    Europe.      In  late  palaeolithic 
times,  towards  the  end  of  the  Ice 
Age,  we   find   the   first  traces   of 
round-headed  men  m  Western  Europe. 
Until  then  all  the   fossil  remains  found 
in  Western  Europe  are  those  of  long- 
head   racial    types.     The    first    round- 
head invasion  of  Britain  occurred  at  the 
beginning    of    the    Bronze    Age,    some 
two  thousand  years  B.C. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Darwin's  dis- 
coveries and  teaching  began  to  influence 
the  thoughts  of  scientific  men,   it  had 


been  customary  to  trace  the  origin  of 
European  races  to  an  Eastern  or 
Asiatic  source.  The  older  anthro- 
pologists pre-supposed  a  distant  Garden 
of  Eden  in  the  East,  from  which  waves  of 
mankind  issued  to  flow  westwards  over 
a  virgin  Europe.  We  now  know  that 
Europe  has  been  occupied  by  human 
forms    throughout    a    whole    geological 


THE  RACIAL  WATERSHED  OF  THE  WORLD 
Withifl  the  borders  of  India  the  four  great  racial  stocks 
of  the  world  find  a  meeting-place.  The  primitive 
Australoid,  the  Negroid,  the  Mongoloid,  and  the 
Caucasoid  are  all  to  be  found  there.  The  types ,  m 
order  are  :  Vedda,  Kader  Forest  man  of  S.  India, 
Bhutia  of  Darjeeling,  and  a  prince  of  Rajputana 

epoch,  long  before  types  had  reached 
their  'present  modern  racial  states  of 
evolution  and  distribution. 

Still,  the  Aryan  theory,  which  held 
that  the  dominant  people  of  Europe 
had  spread  from  a  centre  in  South- 
western Asia,  had  one  advantage.  It 
provided  an  easy  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  ah  the  languages  spoken 
between  Ireland  in  the  West  and  India 


The  Dazvn   of  National  Life 


m  the  East  are  modifications  of  the 
same  ancestral  tongue.  Men  did  not 
then  believe  that  speech  could  spread 
except  by  racial  expansion  and  conquest. 
It  was  supposed  that  blood  and  speech 
must  spread  together. 


R 


lACES    of    man    are    differentiated   in    the   same 
way  as  well-marked  species  of  animals 


The  spread  ot  fashion,  such  as  every- 
one   is    familiar    with    in    the    modern 
woman's     world,     is      no     new     thing. 
Among  the  natives  of  Australia,  living 
in  isolated  groups,  fashion,  custom,  and 
information  can  still  percolate  through 
the  mass.  In  ancient  Europe,  during  the 
Ice    Age,    we    find    fashion    succeeding 
fashion   in   ah   parts   of    the   continent. 
The   most  probable  explanation  of  the 
community  m  origin  of  European  tongues 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rise  and  spread  of 
agriculture.     The  European  peoples  are 
without  doubt  evolutionary  products  of 
their    own    continent,    but   their   civili- 
zation is  certainly  to  be  traced  to  an 
eastern    source— to    lands    occupied    by 
the   Proto-Semitic  stock.     If  we  admit 
that  a  Proto-Semitic  people,  occupying  a 
region  between  the  Tevant  and  India.was 
one  of  the  first  to  master  the  secrets  of 
agriculture    and    that    from    their    land 
this    knowledge—so    revolutionary    and 
potent  m  its  effects— began  to  spread 
in  ever-extending  eddies,  then   we  can 
see  how  a  common  tongue  might  come 
to  be   spread    throughout   a  continent. 
All  the  facts  at  our  disposal  point  to  the 
round-headed  stock  as  the  active  agents 
in  carrying  the  knowledge  of  agriculture 
into     Europe     and     disseminating     it 
throughout  the  continent. 

So  clearly  differentiated  are  the  lour 
chief  types  of  mankind  that,  were  an 
anthropologist  presented  with  a  crowd 
of  men  comprising  individuals  drawn 
from  the  central  cradles  of  the  Australoid, 
the  Negroid,  Mongoloid,  or  Caucasoid 
types,  he  could  separate  the  one  human 
element  from  the  other  without  hesi- 
tation or  mistake.  The  races  have  the 
same  high  degree  of  differentiation 
which  we  find  among  well-marked 
species  among  animals.  We  may  there- 
fore speak  of  such  races  as  specific  races. 


But   suppose   the   same    test   had   to 
be   carried   out   on   a   mixed    company 
drawn  from  the  Mediterranean  area,  the 
Nordic  area,  the  Alpine  area,   and  the 
Proto-Semitic  area,  how  far  would  our 
expert  be  successful  ?    With   three  out 
of  every  ten  individuals  he  would  show 
hesitation  or  probably  make  a  mistake 
about  them.      The    same  thing  would 
happen  if  our  test  company  were  drawn 
from  the  outlving  parts  of  neighbouring 
evolutionary  areas.    Everyone  will  admi  t 
that  the  people  of  Persia,  Spam,  Norway 
and  Poland  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing   to    distinct    races,    but     they    are 
imperfect  races,  because  only  about  70 
to  80  per  cent,  of  their  population  carry 
distinctive  racial    markings.     They   are 
not  fully  differentiated  racial  types. 

Then"  we  come  to  racial  distinctions 
which  depend  almost  entirely  on  tradi- 
tion, speech,  custom,  and  habit.  No 
fitter  example  can  be  chosen  to  illustrate 
this  least  degree  of  racial  distinction  than 
the  British  Celt  and  Saxon.  Nowhere 
have  we  a  better  opportunity  of  com- 
parison of  these  two  racial  types  than 
in  Scotland.  From  earliest  times  the 
Highlanders  have  been  counted  Celts, 
the  Lowlanders  Saxons.  With  nine  out 
of  ten  individuals  in'  a  mixed  company 
the  most  expert  anthropologist  will  be 
unable  to  say,  judging  purely  from 
physical  characters,  whether  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a  Celt  or  a  Saxon. 


P 


HYSICAL     distinctions     among,,    the    pewte    at 
the  British  Isles  mark  them  as      incipient  races 

On  the  streets  of  one  of  our  great  cities 
every  British  nationality  of  Celtic  and 
of  Saxon  origin  is  plentifully  represented 
but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and 
usually    guided    by   accidental    circum- 
stances   such   as    accent,    or    dress,    or 
manner,     that     even     an     expert     can 
separate  individuals  of  English,   Welsh, 
Irish   or  Scottish  origin  from  each  other. 
The  degree  of  difference  which  exists 
between  British  people  of  Celtic  and  of 
Saxon  origin  represents  the  initial  stage 
in   the   differentiation   of   races.      Such 
races  should  be  recognized  and  spoken 
of  as  incipient  races.      From   the  poli- 
tician's   point    of    view,    this    incipient 
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stage  in  the  differentiation  ot  a  common 
human  stock  into  different  races  is  of 
the   greatest   importance,    so   persistent 
and  clamorous  is  the  machinery  which 
Nature    employs    for    the    evolution    of 
racial   individuality.      For    the   anthro- 
pologist  it   is   also   significant,   for   the 
incipient  stage  marks  the  first  step  to 
racial    differentiation  ;      the    imperfect 
stage    marks    the    second,     while    the 
specific  stage  marks  the  summation  of 
the  evolutionary  movement.     In  every 
continent  of  the  globe  all  three  stages 


ever  invented,  because  by  its  means  the 
weakest  and  least  equipped  races  of  man- 
kind were  laid  open  to  attack  by  the 
strongest  and  best  equipped.  The  coming 
of   the   long-voyage    ship    brought    the 
advance-guard      of     Western      Europe 
against  the  weak  flanks  of  the  native 
races  of  America,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.   In  the  course  of  three 
centuries   the   racial   aspect   of   a   great 
part  of  the  world  has  been  transformed  ; 
if  no  new  type  has  made  its  appearance, 
many  ancient  human  types  have  been 


NATURE'S     LATEST     EVOLUTIONARY     DESIGNS     IN     NOSES 
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are  plentifully  exemplified,  showing  that 
Nature's  evolutionary  machinery  is  still 
at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

At  an  early  point  in  this  account,  the 
revolution  wrought  in  the  evolution  of 
human  races  by  the  discovery  of  agri- 
culture was  emphasised.      Peoples  who 
have  utilised  this  art  to  the  full  have 
been  able  to  increase  their  numbers  one 
hundred-fold  and  more.      Next   in  im- 
portance, as  a  factor  in  the  racial  trans- 
formation    of     the     earth,     come     the 
knowledge  of  navigation  and  the  mastery 
of  the  sea.    The  long-voyage  ship  is  the 
most  powerful  anthropological  weapon 


extinguished.  The  evolutionary  wheel 
has  been  turning  at  a  rate  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Sea  power  is  no  new  thing.  We  have 
now  the  most  ample  evidence  that  in 
the  second  millennium  B.C.  there  was  a 
busy  traffic  along  the  seas  on  our  western 
British  shores,  linking  South-WestEurope 
to  the  Orkneys  and  to  Norway.  By  this 
route  both  Ireland  and  Wales  received 
from  the  south  important  additions  to 
their  primitive  populations.  By  the 
same  date  the  North  Sea  had  been 
mastered,  for  in  ancient  graves  which 
lie  scattered  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
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Britain,  we  find  definite  evidence  of 
invaders  from  the  continental  shore- 
lands  of  the  North  Sea.  The  Saxon  and 
Danish  invasions  were  but  earlier  re- 
petitions of  a  series  of  prehistoric  events. 

J  TUMAN  Hybrids,  or  the  interbreeding  or 
il  different    races    and    the    consequences 

At  a  still  earlier  date,  probably  by 
the  beginning  of  the  third  millennium 
B.C.,  the  Mediterranean  had  been  mas- 
tered by  branches  of  the  human  stock 
which  had  peopled  its  shores  since 
prehistoric  times.  Along  all  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Java,  we  find  traces  of 
the  time  when  the  Arabs  held  command 


THE  HEAD  AS  RACIAL  INDEX 
Most  ot  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Europe  have  round  heads, 
mown  as  brachycephalic,  but  the  Nordic  and  Mediterranean 
stocks  are  long-headed  or  dolichocephalic,  the  two  types 
of  head  are  illustrated  above.  On  the  left,  a  typical  German 
represents  the  round-headed  variety  ;  on  the  right,  a 
Sicilian  vouth  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  long-headed 
Mediterranean  stock 


of  the  eastern  seas.  For  many  a  century 
Chinese  junks  have  hugged  the  shores 
of  Further  India  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, and  left  numerous  members  of 
their  crews  as  settlers  among  the  native 
coastal  populations.  In  many  instances 
sea  power  has  led  to  the  intermingling 
of  races  and  the  complication  of  racial 
problems.  In  many  cases  it  has  given 
rise  to  hybridisation  .  in  others  to  the 
establishment  of  new  nationalities. 

The  greatest  anthropological  experi- 
ment the  world  has  ever  seen  has  been 
the  annexation  of  the  two  great  con- 
tinents of  America  by  the  natives  of 
Western  Europe.  We  here  find  the 
highest  manifestation  of  sea  power  as  a 


factor  m  racial  evolution.     There  were 
really  two  experiments  in  America — one 
carried    out    by    the    Mediterranean    or 
Iberian  stock  of  South- West  Europe,  the 
other    by   the    Nordic    or    Anglo-Saxon 
stock    of    North-West    Europe.         The 
Iberians    chose    the    richest    and    most 
populous     area     of    America    as    then- 
share — one    which    extended    from    the 
northern    frontier    of    Mexico    to    Cape 
Horn.    The  Iberians  entered  as  warriors 
and    adventurers,    the   greater    number 
selecting  brides  from  the  native  peoples, 
and  thus  a  hybrid  population  arose— one 
which   has   proved  incapable   of  main- 
taining  the   high   civilization    of   either 
parent   race.      The   main   result    of   the 
experiment  has  been  to  extin- 
guish the  racial  nature  of  both 
conquerors      and     conquered, 
and  to  bring  into  existence  a 
cross  -  breed     different      from 
and  inferior   to   either   of  the 
original  races. 

That  part  of  the  continent  oi 
America  which  lies  to  the  north  . 
of    Mexico    became    the    scene 
of    an    experiment    yielding    a 
totally  different  result.     Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  a 
fringe   of    Anglo-Saxons    had 
established    itself    along    the 
eastern     seaboard     ot     North 
America,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  centuries  this  fringe  had 
extended   right  to  the  western 
seaboard,     extinguishing     the 
native  population  and  establishing  the 
largest    and    most    powerful    European 
nationality    that    the   world    has    seen. 
Anglo-Saxon    ships    carried     not     only 
men  to  the  American  shores,  but  women 
and  children    as  well,   all    the   elements 
which  go  to  build  a  home. 

CONDITIONS   that  are   needed  for   the   establish- 
ing of  a  new  nationality 

They  carried  with  them  a  common 
tradition,  a  common  tongue,  a  common 
ideal— all  the  inherited  instincts  and 
prejudices  which  serve  to  isolate  a  com- 
munity in  a  new  land,  and  to  establish 
a  common  tribal  or  national  spirit. 
The  building  up   of   the  United   States 
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of     America     exemplifies     for     us     the 
anthropological     conditions     necessary 
for  the  successful  establishment  of  a  new 
nationality.     Mention  has  already  been 
made    of   the    three    degrees    of    racial 
differentiation— the  incipient,  such  as  is 
seen    between    Celt    and    Saxon;    the 
imperfect,  such  as  is  exemplified  by  Jew 
and  Gentile  ;     and  the  specific,  such  as  is 
seen    between    Negro    and    Norseman. 
The    new    Anglo-Saxon    community    m 
America  absorbed  with    ease    elements 
drawn  from  the  nationalities  of  Nortii- 
West  Europe  ;  there  was  and  is  greater 
difficulty    m    assimilating    the    mass    of 
emigrants  drawn  from  Celtic  countries, 
such  as  Ireland,  and  from  Mediterranean 
lands,    such    as    Italy,    because    of    the 
masses   in   which    these   people    arrived 
and    the    isolating     national     spirit     or 
instinct  which  they  brought  with   them. 
The   incipient    racial   barrier    can    be 
broken  down  because  the  progeny  which 
issues  from  the    mixture  of  Saxon  and 
Celt    or     Saxon      and     Italian    is    not 
recognizable  from   the   general   mass   of 
an    "  Anglo-Saxon      community.         I  he 
absorption  of  peoples  who  have  reached 
the     stage     of     imperfect     racial     dif- 
ferentiation      proves      more      difficult, 
because  the  race  antipathy  in  this  case 
is  more  potent,  and  the  progeny  in  the 
first  generation  of  crosses  is  still  notice- 
able in  the  mass  of  the  community. 


The  feeling  which  keeps  these  races 
apart  is   usiU  caUed  a  ;  preiudice 

but  this  deeply-rooted  prejudice  dim ace 

instinct  is  really  an  essential  part  of 
the  evolutionary  machinery  used  by 
Nature  in  the  creation  of  new  specif 
It  is  part  of  the  machinery  which 
Nature  uses  in  isolating  her  evolutionary 
groups.  In  striving  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  its  blood  the  white  race  is 
obeying  one  of  the  instincts  most  deeply 
implanted  in  human  nature. 


■HY     Central    and    South    America    are    lands 
where    half-breeds    abound 


w 


HUE   races   strive  to  maintain  Nature  s  racial 
frontier   against   mingling  with   the   black 

When  it  comes  to  the  absorption  of 
specific    races,    an    insuperable    barrier 
becomes  manifest.     The  result  of  such 
crossing    can    be    detected    after    many 
generations:       the       crossed      progeny 
carries  the  marks  of  its  origin.     At  an 
early  elate  African  natives   were  intro- 
duced   into     America    as    slaves.      The 
mass  of  their  progeny,  numbering  now 
10000,000,     have     lived     among,     yet 
remained  isolated  from,  the  white  com- 
munity. The  white  race  refuses  to  absorb 
the  black  race.     The  white  man  strives 
to    maintain    a    racial     frontier     which 
Nature    had    succeeded   m    establishing 
in     the     course     of    a    long    series    of 
evolutionary  cycles. 


The  Anglo-Saxon  colonisation  of 
North  America  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  two  great,  strong,  and  new 
nationalities,  fashioned  out  of  Western 
European  stocks.  The  national  or 
tribal  spirit  established  by  early 
colonists  has  become  diffused  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Canada 
on  the  other.  The  community  of  that 
part  of  Canada  originally  settled  from 
France  has  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  feeling  of  a  separate  nationality, 
and  has  thus  remained  semi-isolated  m 
thought  and  deed  from  the  rest  of  the 
Dominion.  Here  we  see  the  incipient 
stage   in   racial  differentiation. 

North  of  the  Mexican  frontier  there 
was  no  struggle  between  the  most 
deeply  implanted  human  instincts— the 
race  instinct  and  the  sex  instinct,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pioneers  were  surrounded 
by  their  women  and  children;  the 
presence  of  women  safeguards  and 
secures  a  racial  frontier  ;  race  instinct 
finds  its  fullest  expression  m  the  weaker 
sex.  In  her  presence  the  race  instinct 
overpowers  the  sex  instinct. 

It  was  because  the  majority  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  left  then 
women  folk  at  home  that  there  is  now 
a  congeries  of  hybrid  nationalities 
extending  from  Mexico  to  the  Argentine. 
For  the  active  manifestation  of  a  race 
sense,  there  must  be  the  shelter  of  a 
settled  community,  made  up  of  women 
as  well  as  of  men'  Unless  these  condi- 
tions be  present  sex  instinct  will  break 
down  the  strongest  racial  barriers.      It 
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is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  every 
instance  in  which  people  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Nordic  stock  have  established 
themselves  in  a  new  country,  they  have 
maintained  the  purity  of  their  blood. 
We  need  only  cite  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa  as  evidence  of  this  truth. 

nRIMITIVE  Europe   was  a   meshwork    of   tribal 
r  territories  just  as  Australia  is  to-day 

The  early  Portuguese  settlements  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  India,  Malaya,  and 
China  have  become  more  native  than 
European  in  composition.     Not  a  single 
settlement   established   in    America   by 
the     Spanish     pioneers     can     now     be 
described    as    Iberian.     Iberian    settle- 
ments   have    ended    in    hybrid     com- 
munities ;       Anglo-Saxon      settlements 
have    ended    in    the    establishment    of 
strong  nationalities.     To  a  large  extent 
the   difference   can   be   ascribed   to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  early  settle- 
ments were  made,  but  not  altogether. 

There  seems  another  factor  at  work— 
a  more  highly  developed  sense  of  race 
difference  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
physical  characters  which  differentiate 
European  from  African  races  become 
more  marked  as  we  proceed  northwards 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  find  their 
highest  expression  in  the  blond  stock  of 
North-West  Europe.  With  this  differen- 
tiation of  physical  characters  there  seems 
to  have  also  been  a  heightening  of  the 
sense  of  race  difference 

Race  consciousness  or  instinct,  in  all 
its  degrees— incipient,  imperfect,  and 
specific— is  an  essential  part  of  Nature's 
evolutionary  machinery.  Throughout 
the  Long  twilight  of  the  world  hormones 
and  race  instinct  have  been  silently 
shaping  the  destinies  of  mankind.  These 
evolutionary  forces,  which  have  shaped 
extinct  forms  of  men  into  distinct  species 
and  modern  forms  into  races  or  incipient 
species,  have  been  inherited  in  all  their 
pristine  force  by  the  population  of 
modern  Europe.  It  is  the  strength  of 
this  inheritance  that  can  explain  best 
the  burning  questions  of  nationality. 

The  evolution  of  the  nationalities  of 
modern   Europe   from    small,    scattered 


groups   of   men,    each    drawing    a   sub- 
sistence from  the  natural  produce  of  a 
definite  territory,  is  a  story  which,   as 
yet    can   be   told   in   only   the   baldest 
outline        Within   historical    times    the 
population  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
was  divided  into  clans  or  tribes,   each 
claiming  and  occupying  a  definite  tribal 
territory.    It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
such  tribal  groups  could  be  evolved  from 
the  group  arrangement  which  holds  true 
of  all  primitive  peoples.    Every  member 
of  a  tribe  is  imbued  with   a  common 
spirit— a  tribal  spirit— which  leads  him 
to  regard  his  fellows  as  friends  or  kins- 
men to  whom  help  and  sympathy  have 
to  be  extended  ;   every  stranger  he  looks 
upon  as  a  foe,  to  be  suspected,  neglected, 
and  if  possible  suppressed. 

In  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome  we  have  clear  evidence  of  tribes 
and  of  tribal  territories.     The  whole  of 
Europe    was    divided,    just    as    native 
Australia  is  to-day,  into  a  meshwork  of 
tribal  territories.     The  essential  history 
of  Europe  during  the  last  four  thousand 
years  consists  in  the  aggregation  of  small 
tribal  territories  so  as  to  form  larger  and 
larger  units.    By  the  aggregation  of  such 
units  have  been  shaped  the  nationalities 
of  modern  Europe.     In  the  process  of 
unification  the  primitive  tribal  spirit  has 
not  been  annulled.    It  no  doubt  became 
blunted   as   it   was   expanded    to   coyer 
Larger      territories      and     communities. 
Nevertheless,  that  mightiest  of  all  human 
forces — patriotism  or  national  spirit — is 
but  the  generalised  essence  of  the  local 
or   tribal  spirit.      Patriotism  is  part  of 
Natures    ancient    mechanism    for    the 
evolution  of  new  races. 


rWO  kinds  of  national    movements,   building   up 
and  breaking  down,  are  active  in  Europe   to-day 

In  modern  Europe  we  see  two  kinds  of 
national  movements  taking  place. 
Smaller  nationalities  are  being  com- 
pounded into  larger  ;  larger  nationalities 
are  being  broken  up.  We  see  fusion 
taking  place,  and  we  see  disruption. 
Which  is  Nature's  method  ?  All  the 
great  nationalities  of  Europe  have  been 
built  up  by  fusion — Italy,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany.   As  the  last 
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named  is  the  most  recent  and  mo  t 
clearly  understood  case  of  fusion  we 
may  glance  at  the  means  by  which  it 
was  accomplished.  . 

The   nationalities    and   states    which 
were  compounded  to  form  the  German 
Empire  were  derived  from  three  of  the 
human   racial  stocks  of  Europe-Slav 
dark  Alpine,  and  Nordic.    These  stocks 
were  united  or  tribalised  by  the  use  of  a 
common  tongue.    By  war  and  conquest 
the   Empire   surrounded  itself— isolated 
itself— by    a    ring    of    enemies         the 
Germans  carried  their  frontiers  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  speech,  and  sought  to 
make    Danes,    Frenchmen,    and     Poles 
members  of  their  own  nationality,    lhey 
strengthened  theii  national  frontiers  by 
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establishing  tariff  barricades  as  well  as 


bv  the  building  of  fortifications.    By  the 
multiplication  of  the  various  means  used 
for  rapid  intercommunication,   such   as 
railways,    roads,    telegraphs,    and    tele- 
phones, they  linked  all  their  tribal  terri- 
tories into  a  united  whole.   Communities 
which   in   primitive    tribal   days   lay    a 
week's    journey     apart    were    brought 
within  a  few  hours'  travel  of  each  other 
Personal       contact       was       established 
throughout  the  population. 

A  national  or  tribal  spirit  was  tostereo. 
m  all  parts  of  the  land  by  an  inspired 
propaganda  carried  on  by  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  books,  societies,  and  univer- 
sities The  mnate  tribal  spirit  of  its 
people  was  roused  to  such  a  pitch  that 
in  the  crisis  of  war  it  held  ';  sixty  millions 
of  people  acted  as  if  they  were  members 


"'""      „_    ...     TUF    MODERN   WEAPONS   OF   ANTHROPOLOGY 
MOST  POWERFUL  OF  ALL  THE    MODERN   WtA  ^  rf 

Mthough  the  discovery  of  agriculture  wnf ^  f  eatet ?^ya ge  ship,  which  by  threading  together 

•polent  anthropological  weapon ^ver  invented ^ £e ^8  ^  £  to  transform  in  the  course  oi  three 

tie  dtoost  p^teoi  a^™^,,  0f  a  great  area  of  the  globe 
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of  a  Highland  clan.  The  creators  of 
modern  Germany  shaped  an  empire  by 
fanning  the  tribal  instincts  of  their 
countrymen— part  of  Nature's  ancient 
evolutionary     machinery.  Modern 

inventions,  "the  printing  press,  the  news- 
paper, the  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
railway,  made  such  applications  possible. 
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OW    Nature     spreads     abroad    her     successful 
experiments  in  nationality 

In    all    these    processes    of    national 
fusion,    as    in    the    formation    of    great 
modern  commercial  trusts,  the  anthro- 
pologist    observes     that     the     national 
movement     begins     from     above     and 
works  downwards  through  the  mass  of 
the  people.    The  governing  class,  having 
determined  a  policy,  plays  upon  and  fans 
into    flame    the    tribal    embers    of    the 
papular     mind.       It    is    altogether     a 
different    process    which    brings    about 
national  disruption.     The  secession  of  a 
people    occupying    part    of    a    national 
territory  or  part  of  a  confederation  of 
states  is  the  result  of  a  local  and  popular 
movement,     leavening    the     mass    and 
working  upwards  to  the  governing  class 
Fusion  is  a  movement  springing  from 
the     head,     disruption     a     movement 
springing   from   the  heart.     The  move- 
ment may  not  depend  on  a  difference 
of  race,  but  on  a  difference  in  place  and 
a  divergence  in  interest. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
British,  yet  they  broke  away  from  the 
parent  country.  The  people  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  of  the  same  racial  com- 
position ;  they  had  every  worldly 
reason  for  remaining  united,  tor  union 
gave  each  additional  power.  Yet  after 
a  partnership  which  lasted  less  than  a 
century,  they  agreed  to  separate.  In 
this  case  the  movement  came  from 
below  ,  a  tribal  feeling  which  swept 
through  the  people  of  Norway  compelled 
a  disruption. 

It  was  Sir  Francis  Galton  who  first 
observed  that  in  every  local  group  of 
men  or  of  beasts  there  were  two  sets 
of  instinctive  forces  at  work,  one  making 
for  the  unification  or  integration  of  a 
tribe  or  herd,  the  other  ever  waiting  the 
opportunity  to  bring  about  secession  or 


disruption.  So  long  as  the  natura 
produce  of  an  area  answers  the  needs  of 
its  community  the  tribal  spirit  holds 
sway.  When  the  numbers  of  a  herd  or 
tribe  exceed  the  resources,  or  if  its 
members  become  scattered  over  so  wide 
an  area  that  one  section  of  the  tribe 
loses  touch  with  another  section,  then 
Nature  brings  a  totally  different  set  of 
forces  into  operation,  leading  to  division 
and  expansion  of  the  overgrown  tribe. 

Both  integration  and  disruption  are 
parts  of  Nature's  ancient  machinery 
which  she  has. implanted  deeply  in  the 
mental  organization  of  the  human  brain, 
the  machinery  of  instinctive  reactions. 
She  secures  her  evolutionary  cradles  by 
those  tending  to  unification  ;  she 
spreads  abroad  her  successful  experi- 
ments by  the  instinctive  reactions  which 
lead  to  disruption. 

rHE    tribal    spirit    still  at    work    in    the    modern 
world  of  great  nationalities 

Modern  civilization  has  transformed 
the  ancient  world  in  which  Nature, 
undisturbed  by  human  efforts,  shaped 
the  modern  races  of  mankind.  Modern 
man  has  turned  Nature's  small  local 
evolutionary  cradles  into  huge  nationali- 
ties. By  the  use  of  steam  and  electricity 
the  European  has  made  the  population 
of  the  earth  into  a  continuous  sentient 
web.  By  means  of  the  Press,  modern 
man  has  succeeded  in  diffusing  and 
maintaining  a  common  tribal  or  national 
spirit  throughout  the  dense  population 
of  immense  areas. 

The  competition  is  no  longer  between 
local  groups,  but  between  enormous 
aggregations  of  local  units.  The  force  of 
circumstances  has  compelled  local  groups 
to  overcome  their  inherited  tendencies, 
and  by  a  rational  act  of  the  brain  to 
merge  their  tribal  identity  with  that  of 
their  territorial  neighbours.  The  build 
ing  up  of  great  modern  nationalities 
is  only  possible  when  the  intellect  of 
man  takes  control  of  his  instinctive 
tendencies  and  emotional  nature.  At 
present  our  struggle  is  to  adapt  the 
mental  organization  we  have  inherited 
from  an  ancient  world  to  the  needs  of 
the  man-made  world   of   to-day. 
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part   of    Russia,    extending    to    Finland 
and  the  Baltic  Provinces  and   sweeping 
right  through  Poland  and '  Germany  as 
far    westwards    as    Hanover.     The   fair 
Alpine  people  are  also  known  as  Slavs 
The  other  division,  darker  in  skm  and 
haii    and  even  more  rounded  in  form  of 
skull,    occupy   the   greater   part   of   the 
Balkan  peninsula  and  the  lands  drained 
by  the  Danube  and  Upper  Rhine. 
The  dark-headed  Alpine  stock  also 
extends  into  Northern  Italy  and 
occupies    the    whole    of    Central 
France. 

So  far  as  concerns  physical  type 
—and  in  everyday  life  the  distinc- 
tion between  one  human  race  and 
another   can  be  made  only  from 
the   outward    appearance   of    face 
and  body— the  whole  population 
of  modern  Europe,  all  its  nation- 
alities, if  we  except  the  Mongolian 
remnants  in  Northern  Russia,  has 
been  compounded  from   the  four 
racial  stocks  or  types    just  men- 
tioned—the Mediterranean, 
Nordic,   fair   Alpine  or    Slav,   and 
dark    Alpine — the     French     Celt. 
We  have  no  option  when  we  con- 
clude that  each  of  these  stocks  has 
been    evolved     in     Europe,     for 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  do  we 
find  peoples  or    traces  of  peoples 
that  could  serve  as  ancestral  stocks 
of  modern  Europeans. 

We  must  conclude  that  Europe 
has   been    the    cradle    of  her  own 
racial    types.     But    we    do    know 
that  in  the  last  six  thousand  years 
the  round-headed  stock  has  greatly 
increased  the  original  area  it  held 
in    Europe.      In  late  palaeolithic 
times,  towards  the  end  of  the  Ice 
Age,  we   find   the   first  traces   of 
round-headed  men  in  Western  Europe. 
Until  then  all  the   fossil  remains  found 
in  Western  Europe  are  those  of  long- 
head   racial    types.     The    first    round- 
head invasion  of  Britain  occurred  at  the 
beginning    of    the    Bronze    Age,    some 
two  thousand  years  B.C.  _ 

Up  to  the  time  when  Darwin  s  dis- 
coveries and  teaching  began  to  influence 
the  thoughts  of  scientific  men,  it  had 


been  customary  to  trace  the  origin  of 
European  races  to  an  Eastern  or 
Asiatic  source.  The  older  anthro- 
pologists pre-supposed  a  distant  Garden 
of  Eden  in  the  East,  from  which  waves  of 
mankind  issued  to  flow  westwards  over 
a  virgin  Europe.  We  now  know  that 
Europe  has  been  occupied  by  human 
forms    throughout    a    whole    geological 


THE    RACIAL   WATERSHED    OF    THE    WORLD 

Within  the  borders  of  India  the  four  P^f^^°|? 
of  the  world  find  a  meeting-place.  The  primitive 
Austratoid,  the  Negroid  the  Mongoloid  and  the 
Caucasoid  are  all  to  he  found  there.  The  types ,  in 
order  are  :  Vedda,  Kader  Forest  man  of  S.  India, 
Bhutia  of  Darjeelmg,  and  a  prince  of  Rajputana 

epoch,  long  before  types  had  reached 
their  present  modern  racial  states  of 
evolution  and  distribution. 

Still,  the  Aryan  theory,  which  held 
that  the  dominant  people  of  Europe 
had  spread  from  a  centre  in  South- 
western Asia,  had  one  advantage.  It 
provided  an  easy  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  all  the  languages  spoken 
between  Ireland  in  the  West  and  India 
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in  the  East  are  modifications  of  the 
same  ancestral  tongue.  Men  did  not 
then  believe  that  speech  could  spread 
except  by  racial  expansion  and  conquest. 
It  was  supposed  that  blood  and  speech 
must  spread  together. 


R 


,ACES    of    man    are    differentiated   in    the   same 
way  as  well-marked  species  of  animals 


The  spread  ot  fashion,  such  as  every- 
one   is    familiar    with    in    the    modern 
woman's     world,    is     no     new     thing. 
\mong  the  natives  of  Australia,,  living 
in  isolated  groups,  fashion,  custom,  and 
information  can  still  percolate  through 
the  mass.  In  ancient  Europe,  during  the 
Ice    Age,    we    find    fashion    succeeding 
fashion  in  all  parts   of    the  continent. 
The   most  probable  explanation  of  the 
community  in  origin  of  European  tongues 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rise  and  spread  of 
agriculture.     The  European  peoples  are 
without  doubt  evolutionary  products  of 
their    own    continent,    but   their   civili- 
sation is  certainly  to  be  traced  to  an 
eastern   source— to    lands   occupied   by 
the   Proto-Semitic  stock.     If  we  admit 
that  a  Proto-Semitic  people,  occupying  a 
region  between  the  Levant  and  India.was 
one  of  the  first  to  master  the  secrets  of 
agriculture    and    that    from    their    land 
this    knowledge— so    revolutionary    and 
potent  in  its  effects— began  to  spread 
in  ever-extending  eddies,  then    we  can 
see  how  a  common  tongue  might  come 
to  be  spread    throughout   a  continent. 
All  the  facts  at  our  disposal  point  to  the 
round-headed  stock  as  the  active  agents 
in  carrying  the  knowledge  of  agriculture 
into     Europe     and      disseminating     it 
throughout  the  continent. 

So  clearly  differentiated  are  the  lour 
chief  types  of  mankind  that,  were  an 
anthropologist  presented  with  a  crowd 
of  men  comprising  individuals  drawn 
from  the  central  cradles  of  the  Australoid 
the  Negroid,  Mongoloid,  or  Caucasoid 
types  he  could  separate  the  one  human 
element  from  the  other  without  hesi- 
tation or  mistake.  The  races  have  the 
same  high  degree  of  differentiation 
which  we  find  among  well-marked 
species  among  animals.  We  may  there- 
fore speak  of  such  races  as  specific  races. 


But   suppose   the   same   test   had   to 
be   carried   out    on   a   mixed    company 
drawn  from  the  Mediterranean  area,  the 
Nordic  area,   the  Alpine  area,   and  the 
Proto-Semitic  area,  how  far  would  our 
expert  be  successful  ?    With   three  out 
of  every  ten  individuals  he  would  show 
hesitation  or  probably  make  a  mistake 
about   them.      The    same   thing   would 
happen  if  our  test  company  were  drawn 
from  the  outlying  parts  of  neighbouring 
evolutionary  areas.    Everyone  will  admi  t 
that  the  people  of  Persia,  Spam,  Norway, 
and  Poland  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing   to    distinct    races,    but     they    are 
imperfect  races,  because  only  about  70 
to  80  per  cent,  of  their  population  carry 
distinctive  racial    markings.     They   are 
not  fully  differentiated  racial  types. 

Then"  we  come  to  racial  distinctions 
which  depend  almost  entirely  on  tradi- 
tion   speech,  custom,  and   habit.       No 
fitter  example  can  be  chosen  to  illustrate 
this  least  degree  of  racial  distinction  than 
the  British  Celt  and  Saxon.     Nowhere 
have  we   a  better  opportunity  of  com- 
parison of  these    two  racial  types  than 
in  Scotland.      From    earliest  times  the 
Highlanders   have  been    counted   Celts, 
the  Lowlanders  Saxons.     With  nine  out 
of  ten  individuals  in  a  mixed  company 
the  most  expert  anthropologist  will  be 
unable    to    say,    judging    purely    from 
physical  characters,  whether  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a  Celt  or  a  Saxon. 


PHYSICAL     distinctions     among    the    peoples    of 
the  British  Isles  mark  them  as      incipient  races 

On  the  streets  of  one  of  our  great  cities 
every  British  nationality  of  Celtic  and 
of  Saxon  origin  is  plentifully  represented 
but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and 
usually    guided    by   accidental    circum- 
stances   such   as    accent,    or    dress,    or 
manner,     that     even     an     expert     can 
separate  individuals  of  English,  Welsh, 
Irish   or  Scottish  origin  from  each  other. 
The  degree  of  difference  which  exists 
between  British  people  of  Celtic  and  of 
Saxon  origin  represents  the  initial  stage 
in   the   differentiation   of   races.      Such 
races  should  be  recognized  and  spoken 
of   as  incipient   races.      From   the  poli- 
tician's   point    of    view,    this    incipient 
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stage  in  the  differentiation  ot  a  common 
human  stock  into  different  races  is  o 
the   greatest   importance,   so   persistent 
and  clamorous  is  the  machinery  which 
Nature    employs    for    the    evolution    oi 
racial   individuality.      For   the   anthro- 
pologist  it   is   also   significant,    tor    the 
incipient  stage  marks  the  first  step  to 
racial     differentiation;      the    imperfect 
stage    marks    the    second,     while    the 
specific  stage  marks  the  summation  oi 
the  evolutionary  movement.     In  every 
continent  of  the  globe  all  three  stages 


ever  invented,  because  by  its  means  the 
weakest  and  least  equipped  races  of  man 
kind  were  laid  open  to  attack  by  the 
strongest  and  best  equipped.  The « 
of   the  long-voyage    ship   brought    the 
advance-guard     of     Western      Europe 
against  the  weak  flanks  of  the  native 
races  of  America,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.   In  the  course  of  three 
centuries   the   racial   aspect   of   a  great 
part  of  the  world  has  been  transformed  l 
if  no  new  type  has  made  its  appearance, 
manv  ancient  human  types  have  been 
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nationality.  Sir  Arthur  Keith  has  ^^IfZ^ilT^Lov^o^  will  help  to  illustrate  the  pomt 
contribution  to  these  pages,  and  the :  arrangement  of  tta abo« ^g  p  Neanaerthal  Man  are  from 
he  makes  so  effect^Tta  photof  aphs «™^  ^Nateal  History 


are  plentifully  exemplified,  showing  that 
Nature's  evolutionary  machinery  is  still 
at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

M  an  early  point  in  this  account,  the 
revolution  wrought  in  the  evolution  of 
human  races  by  the  discovery  of  agri- 
culture was  emphasised.     Peoples  who 
have  utilised  this  art  to  the  full  have 
been  able  to  increase  their  numbers  one 
hundred-fold   and  more.      Next   m  im- 
portance, as  a  factor  in  the  racial  trans- 
formation   of     the     earth,     come    the 
knowledge  of  navigation  and  the  mastery 
of  the  sea.    The  long-vovage  ship  is  the 
most  powerful  anthropological  weapon 


extinguished.  The  evolutionary  wheel 
has  been  turning  at  a  rate  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Sea  power  is  no  new  thing.    We  have 

now  the  most  ample  evidence  that  in 

the  second  millennium  B.C.  there  was  a 

busy  traffic  along  the  seas  on  our  western 

British  shores,  linking  South-WestEurope 

to  the  Orkneys  and  to  Norway.    By  this 

route  both  Ireland  and  Wales  received 

from  the  south  important  additions  to 

their    primitive    populations.       By    the 

same    date    the    North    Sea    had    been 

mastered,  for  in  ancient  graves  which 

lie  scattered  in  the  eastern  counties  ot 
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Britain,  we  find  definite  evidence  of 
invaders  from  the  continental  shore- 
lands  of  the  North  Sea.  The  Saxon  and 
Danish  invasions  were  but  earlier  re- 
petitions of  a  series  of  prehistoric  events. 

r  JVM  Ah  Hybrids,  or  the  interbreeding  oi 
il  different    races    and    the    consequences 

At  a  still  earlier  date,  probably  by 
the  beginning  of  the  third  millennium 
B.C.,  the  Mediterranean  had  been  mas- 
tered by  branches  of  the  human  stock 
which  had  peopled  its  shores  since 
prehistoric  times.  Along  all  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Java,  we  find  traces  of 
the  time  when  the  Arabs  held  command 


THE  HEAD  AS  RACIAL  INDEX 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Europe  have  round  heads, 
known  as  brachvcephalic,  hut  the  Nordic  and  Mediterranean 
stocks  are  long-headed  or  dolichocephalic.  Ihe  two  types 
of  head  are  illustrated  above.  On  the  left,  a  typical  German 
represents  the  round-headed  variety  .  on  the  right  a 
Sicilian  vouth  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  long-headed 
Mediterranean  stock 

of  the  eastern  seas.  Foi  many  a  century 
Chinese  junks  have  hugged  the  shores 
of  Further  India  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, and  left  numerous  members  of 
their  crews  as  settlers  among  the  native 
coastal  populations.  In  many  instances 
sea  power  has  led  to  the  intermingling 
of  races  and  the  complication  of  racial 
problems.  In  many  cases  it  has  given 
rise  to  hybridisation  .  in  others  to  the 
establishment  of  new  nationalities. 

The  greatest  anthropological  experi- 
ment the  world  has  ever  seen  has  been 
the  annexation  of  the  two  great  con- 
tinents of  America  by  the  natives  of 
Western  Europe.  We  here  find  the 
highest  manifestation  of  sea  power  as  a 


factor  in  racial  evolution.     There  were 
really  two  experiments  in  America — one 
carried    out    by    the    Mediterranean    or 
Iberian  stock  of  South-West  Europe,  the 
other    by    the    Nordic    or    Anglo-Saxon 
stock    of    North-West    Europe.         The 
Iberians    chose    the    richest    and    most 
populous     area     of    America    as    their 
share — one    which    extended    from    the 
northern    frontier    of    Mexico    to    Cape 
Horn.    The  Iberians  entered  as  warriors 
and    adventurers,    the    greater    number 
selecting  brides  from  the  native  peoples, 
and  thus  a  hybrid  population  arose— one 
which   has   proved   incapable   of   main- 
taining   the    high    civilization    of    either 
parent   race.      The   main   result    of   the 
experiment  has  been  to  extin- 
guish the  racial  nature  of  both 
conquerors     and     conquered, 
and  to  bring  into  existence  a 
cross  -  breed     different      from 
and  inferior   to    either   of  the 
original  races. 

That  part  of  the  continent  o1 
America  which  lies  to  the  north 
of    Mexico    became    the    scene 
of    an    experiment    yielding    a 
totally  different  result.     Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  a 
fringe   of    Anglo-Saxons    had 
established     itself    along'   the 
-eastern     seaboard     ot     North 
America,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  centuries  this  fringe  had 
extended  tight  to  the  western 
seaboard,     extinguishing     the 
native  population  and   establishing  the 
largest    and    most    powerful    European 
nationality    that    the   world    has    seen. 
Anglo-Saxon    ships    carried     not     only 
men  to  the  American  shores,  but  women 
and  children    as  well,   ail    the    elements 


which  go  to  build  a  home. 

CONDITIONS   that  are   needed  for   the  establish- 
ing of  a  new  nationality 

They  carried  with  them  a  common 
tradition,  a  common  tongue,  a  common 
ideal— all  the  inherited  instincts  and 
prejudices  which  serve  to  rsolate  a  com- 
munity in  a  new  land,  and  to  establish 
a  common  tribal  or  national  spirit. 
The  building  up  of   the  United   States 
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of     America     exemplifies     for     us     the 
anthropological      conditions      necessary 
for  the  successful  establishment  of  anew 
nationality.     Mention  has  already  been 
made    of    the    three    degrees    of    racial 
differentiation— the  incipient,  such  as  is 
seen    between    Celt    and    Saxon;    the 
imperfect,  such  as  is  exemplified  by  Jew 
and  Gentile  ;     and  the  specific,  such  as  is 
seen    between    Negro    and    Norseman. 
The    new    Anglo-Saxon    community    m 
America  absorbed  with    ease    elements 
drawn  from  the  nationalities  of  Nortn- 
West  Europe  ;   there  was  and  is  greater 
difficulty    in    assimilating   the    mass   ol 
emigrants  drawn  from  Celtic  countries, 
such  as  Ireland,  and  from  Mediterranean 
lands,    such    as    Italy    because    of    the 
masses  in  which   these  people    arrived 
and    the    isolating     national     spirit     or 
instinct  which  they  brought  with   them. 
The    incipient    racial    barrier    can    be 
broken  down  because  the  progeny  which 
issues  from  the    mixture  of  Saxon  and 
Celt     or     Saxon      and    Italian    is    not 
recognizable  from   the  general  mass  of 
an      Anglo-Saxon      community.         the 
absorption  of  peoples  who  have  reached 
the     stage     of     imperfect     racial     dif- 
ferentiation      proves      more      difficult, 
because  the  race  antipathy  m  this  case 
is  more  potent,  and  the  progeny  m  the 
first  generation  of  crosses  is  still  notice- 
able in  the  mass  of  the  community. 


w 


HITE  races   strive  to  maintain  Natures  racial 
frontier   against  mingling  with   the   black 

When  it  comes  to  the  absorption  of 
specific    races,     an    insuperable    barrier 
becomes  manifest.     The  result  of  such 
crossing    can    be    detected    after    many 
generations  :       the       crossed      progeny 
carries  the  marks  of  its  origin.     At  an 
early  date  African  natives    were  intro- 
duced   into     America    as    slaves.      The 
mass  of  their  progeny,  numbering  now 
10000,000,     have     lived     among,     yet 
remained  isolated  from,  the  white  com- 
munity   The  white  race  refuses  to  absorb 
the  black  race.     The  white  man  strives 
to    maintain    a    racial     frontier     which 
Nature   had   succeeded   in   establishing 
in     the     course     of    a    long    series    of 
evolutionary  cycles. 


The  feeling   which  keeps  these   races 
apart  is   usually  called  a   "prqudrce 
but  this  deeply-rooted  prejudice  ortace 
instinct   is  really   an   essential  part   of 
the    evolutionary   machinery   used    by 
Nature  in  the  creation  of  new  species. 
It    is    part    of    the    machinery    which 
Nature  uses  in  isolating  her  evolutionary 
groups.     In    striving    to    maintain    the 
purity   of  its  blood   the   white  race  is 
obeying  one  of  the  instincts  most  deeply 
implanted  in  human  nature. 

TS/HY     Central    and    South    America    are    lands 
W  where    half-breeds    abound 

The  Anglo-Saxon  colonisation  of 
North  America  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  two  great,  strong  and  new 
nationalities,  fashioned  out  of  Western 
European  stocks.  The  national  or 
tribal  spirit  established  by  early 
colonists  has  become  diffused  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Canada 
on  the  other.  The  community  of  that 
part  of  Canada  originally  settled  from 
France  has  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  feeling  of  a  separate  nationality, 
and  has  thus  remained  semi-isolated  in 
thought  and  deed  from  the  rest  of  the 
Dominion.  Here  we  see  the  incipient 
stage   m   racial   differentiation. 

North  of  the  Mexican  frontier  there 
was  no  struggle  between  the  most 
deeply  implanted  human  instincts—the 
race  instinct  and  the  sex  instinct.  Ihe 
Anglo-Saxon  pioneers  were  surrounded 
by  their  women  and  children  ;  the 
presence  of  women  safeguards  and 
secures  a  racial  frontier  ;  race  instinct 
finds  its  fullest  expression  m  the  weaker 
sex.  In  her  presence  the  race  instinct 
overpowers  the  sex  instinct. 

It  was  because  the  maiorrty  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  left  their 
women  folk  at  home  that  there  is  now 
a  congeries  of  hybrid  nationalities 
extending  from  Mexico  to  the  Argentine. 
For  the  active  manifestation  of  a  race 
sense,  there  must  be  the  shelter  of  a 
settled  community,  made  up  of  women 
as  well  as  of  men.  Unless  these  condi- 
tions be  present  sex  instinct  will  break 
down  the  strongest  racial  barriers       It 
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is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  every 
instance  in  which  people  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Nordic  stock  have  established 
themselves  in  a  new  country,  they  have 
maintained  the  purity  of  their  blood. 
We  need  only  cite  the  United  States 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa  as  evidence  of  this  truth. 

PRIMITIVE   Europe   was  a   meshwork    of   tribal 
territories  just  as  Australia  is  to-day 

The  early  Portuguese  settlements  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  India,  Malaya,  and 
China  have  become  more  native   than 
European  in  composition.     Not  a  single 
settlement    established   in    America   by 
the     Spanish     pioneers     can     now     be 
described    as    Iberian.     Iberian    settle- 
ments   have    ended    in    hybrid    com- 
munities ;       Anglo-Saxon      settlements 
have    ended    in    the    establishment    of 
strong  nationalities.     To  a  large  extent 
the    difference   can   be   ascribed   to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  early  settle- 
ments were  made,  but  not  altogether. 

There  seems  another  factor  at  work— 
a  more  highly  developed  sense  of  race 
difference  in"  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
physical  characters  which  differentiate 
European  from  African  races  become 
more  marked  as  we  proceed  northwards 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  find  their 
highest  expression  in  the  blond  stock  of 
N  orth- West  Europe .  With  this  differen- 
tiation of  physical  characters  there  seems 
to  have  also  been  a  heightening  of  the 
sense  of  race  difference. 

Race  consciousness  or  instinct,  m  all 

its    degrees — incipient,    imperfect,    and 

specific — is  an  essential  part  of  Nature's 

evolutionary   machinery.       Throughout 

the  long  twilight  of  the  world  hormones 

and    race    instinct    have    been    silently 

shaping  the  destinies  of  mankind.   These 

evolutionary  forces,  which  have  shaped 

extinct  forms  of  men  into  distinct  species 

and  modern  forms  into  races  or  incipient 

species,  have  been  inherited  in  all  their 

pristine    force    by    the    population    of 

modern  Europe.     It  is  the  strength  of 

this  inheritance  that  can  explain   best 

the  burning  questions  of  nationality. 

The  evolution  of  the  nationalities  of 
modern   Europe   from   small,    scattered 


groups   of   men,    each    drawing    a   sub- 
sistence from  the  natural  produce  of  a 
definite  territory,  is  a  story  which,  as 
yet,   can   be   told   in  only   the   baldest 
outline        Within    historical    times    the 
population  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
was  divided  into  clans  or  tribes,  each 
claiming  and  occupying  a  definite  tribal 
territory.    It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
such  tribal  groups  could  be  evolved  from 
the  group  arrangement  which  holds  true 
of  all  primitive  peoples.    Every  member 
of  a  tribe  is  imbued  with   a  common 
spirit— a  tribal  spirit— which  leads  him 
to  regard  his  fellows  as  friends  or  kins- 
men to  whom  help  and  sympathy  have 
to  be  extended  ;   every  stranger  he  looks 
upon  as  a  foe,  to  be  suspected,  neglected, 
and  if  possible  suppressed. 

In  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome  we  have  clear  evidence  of  tribes 
and  of  tribal  territories.     The  whole  of 
Europe    was    divided,    just    as    native 
Australia  is  to-day,  into  a  meshwork  of 
tribal  territories.     The  essential  history 
of  Europe  during  the  last  four  thousand 
years  consists  in  the  aggregation  of  small 
tribal  territories  so  as  to  form  larger  and 
larger  units.   By  the  aggregation  of  such 
units  have  been  shaped  the  nationalities 
of  modern  Europe.     In  the  process  of 
unification  the  primitive  tribal  spirit  has 
not  been  annulled.     It  no  doubt  became 
blunted  as   it   was   expanded   to   cover 
Larger      territories      and     communities. 
Nevertheless,  that  mightiest  of  all  human 
forces — patriotism  or  national  spirit — is 
but  the  generalised  essence  of  the  local 
or   tribal  spirit.      Patriotism  is  part  of 
Natures    ancient    mechanism    for    the 
evolution  of  new  races. 


rWO   kinds  of   national    movements,   building   up 
and  breaking  down,  are  active  in  Europe   to-day 

In  modern  Europe  we  see  two  kinds  oi 
national  movements  taking  place. 
Smaller  nationalities  are  being  com- 
pounded into  larger  ;  larger  nationalities 
are  being  broken  up.  We  see  fusion 
taking  place,  and  we  see  disruption. 
Which  is  Nature's  method  ?  All  the 
great  nationalities  of  Europe  have  been 
built  up  by  fusion — Italy,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  As  the  last 
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named  is  the  most  recent  and  most 
clearly  understood  case  of  fusion  we 
may  glance  at  the  means  by  which  it 
was  accomplished. 

The    nationalities    and    states    which 
were  compounded  to  form  the  German 
Empire  were  derived  from  three  of  the 
human   racial  stocks  of  E^pe-Slav 
dark  Alpme,  and  Nordic     These  stocks 
were  united  or  tribalised  by  the  use  oi  a 
common  tongue.    By  war  and  conquest 
the    Empire   surrounded  itseli-isolated 
itSelf_by    a    ring    of    enemies         the 
Germans  carried  their  frontiers  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  speech,  and  sought  to 
make    Danes,    Frenchmen,    and     Poles 
members  of  their  own  nationality.  They 
strengthened  then  national  frontiers  by 
establishing  tariff  barricades  as  well  as 


by  the  building  of  fortifications.    By  the 
multiplication  of  the  various  means  used 
for  rapid  intercommunication    such   as 
railways,    roads,    telegraphs,    and   tele 
phones   they  linked  all  their  tribal  terri- 
tieslnto  a'united  whole.   Communities 
which   in   primitive    tribal   days   lav   a 
week's    journey    apart    were    brought 
within  a  few  hours'  travel  of  each  other. 
Personal      contact      was      established 
throughout  the  population. 

A  national  or  tribal  spirit  was  tostereo. 
in  all  parts  of  the  land  by  an  inspired 
propaganda  carried  on  by  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  books,  societies,  and  univer- 
sities The  innate  tribal  spirit  oi  its 
people  was  roused  to  such  a  pitch  that 
in  the  crisis  of  war  it  held  ;  sixty  millions 
of  people  acted  as  if  they  were  members 
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of  a  Highland  clan.  The  creators  of 
modern  Germany  shaped  an  empire  by 
fanning  the  tribal  instincts  of  their 
countrymen— part  of  Nature's  ancient 
evolutionary      machinery.  Modern 

inventions,  the  printing  press,  the  news- 
paper, the  telegraph,  telephone,  arid 
railway,  made  such  applications  possible. 

TJOW    Nature     spreads     abroad    her     successful 
t~i  experiments  in  nationality 

In    al!    these    processes    of    national 
fusion,    as    in    the    formation    of    great 
modern  commercial  trusts,  the  anthro- 
pologist    observes     that     the     national 
movement     begins     from     above     and 
works  downwards  through  the  mass  of 
the  people.    The  governing  class,  having 
determined  a  policy,  plays  upon  and  fans 
into    flame    the    tribal    embers    of    the 
popular      mind.       It    is    altogether      a 
different    process    which    brings    about 
national  disruption.     The  secession  of  a 
people    occupying    part    of    a    national 
territory  or  part  of  a  confederation  of 
states  is  the  result  of  a  local  and  popular 
movement,     leavening    the     mass    and 
working  upwards  to  the  governing  class 
Fusion  is  a  movement  springing  from 
the     head,      disruption     a     movement 
springing   from   the  heart.     The  move- 
ment may  not  depend  on  a  difference 
of  race,  but  on  a  difference  in  place  and 
a  divergence  in  interest. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
British  vet  they  broke  away  from  the 
parent  country.  The  people  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  of  the  same  racial  com- 
position ,  they  had  every  worldly 
reason  for  remaining  united,  tor  union 
gave  each  additional  power.  Yet  after 
a  partnership  which  lasted  less  than  a 
century,  they  agreed  to  separate.  In 
this  case  the  movement  came  from 
below  ;  a  tribal  feeling  which  swept 
through  the  people  of  Norway  compelled 
a  disruption. 

It  was  Sir  Francis  Galton  who  first 
observed  that  in  every  local  group  of 
men  or  of  beasts  there  were  two  sets 
of  instinctive  forces  at  work,  one  making 
for  the  unification  or  integration  of  a 
tribe  or  herd,  the  other  ever  waiting  the 
opportunity  to  bring  about  secession  or 


disruption.  So  long  as  the  natural 
produce  of  an  area  answers  the  needs  of 
its  community  the  tribal  spirit  holds 
sway.  When  the  numbers  of  a  herd  or 
tribe  exceed  the  resources,  or  if  its 
members  become  scattered  over  so  wide 
an  area  that  one  section  of  the  tribe 
loses  touch  with  another  section,  then 
Nature  brings  a  totally  different  set  of 
forces  into  operation,  leading  to  division 
and  expansion  of  the  overgrown  tribe. 

Both  integration  and  disruption  are 
parts  of  Nature's  ancient  machinery 
which  she  has  implanted  deeply  in  the 
mental  organization  of  the  human  brain, 
the  machinery  of  instinctive  reactions. 
She  secures  her  evolutionary  cradles  by 
those  tending  to  unification  ;  she 
spreads  abroad  her  successful  experi- 
ments by  the  instinctive  reactions  which 
lead  to  disruption. 

rHE    tribal    spirit    still  at    work    in    the    modern 
world  ot  great  nationalities 

Modern  civilization  has  transformed 
the  ancient  world  in  which  Nature, 
undisturbed  by  human  efforts,  shaped 
the  modern  races  of  mankind.  Modern 
man  has  turned  Nature's  small  local 
evolutionary  cradles  into  huge  nationali- 
ties. By  the  use  of  steam  and  electricity 
the  European  has  made  the  population 
of  the  earth  into  a  continuous  sentient 
web.  By  means  of  the  Press,  modern 
man  has  succeeded  in  diffusing  and 
maintaining  a  common  tribal  or  national 
spirit  throughout  the  dense  population 
of  immense  areas. 

The  competition  is  no  longer  between 
local  groups,  but  between  enormous 
aggregations  of  local  units.  The  force  of 
circumstances  has  compelled  local  groups 
to  overcome  then  inherited  tendencies, 
and  by  a  rational  act  of  the  brain  to 
merge  "their  tribal  identity  with  that  of 
their  territorial  neighbours.  The  build- 
ing up  of  great  modern  nationalities 
is  only  possible  when  the  intellect  of 
man  "takes  control  of  his  instinctive 
tendencies  and  emotional  nature.  At 
present  our  struggle  is  to  adapt  the 
mental  organization  we  have  inherited 
from  an  ancient  world  to  the  needs  of 
the  man-made  world  of   to-day. 
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HISTORY  is  like  an  old  play-bill, 
and    the   whole  world  is   the 
scenery,    and    the    vast    stage 
is  never  empty  and  the  curtain  is  never 
rung     down.  "  It     is     true     that     over 
immense  stretches  of  the   earth  there 
lie    the    vestiges    of    derelict    empires. 
But  one  social  structure  rises  on  the 
ruins  of  another.     We  handle  the  coins 
of    old  states,   and  stand  before  their 
wrecked  temples  and  altars,  and  study 
their    living    art    or    then- 
dying   languages,    or  their 
dead    religions    and    laws. 
We  talk  with    the  ghosts 
of  vanished  cities. 

All  is  gone,  but  all  is  in 
motion  again.     An  endless 
procession     of     humanity 
passes  before  us.     Whence 
and  whither  ?      We    know 
not.     But    we    can    ask— 
what    was  the  purpose   of 
those     perished      states? 
What  did  they  do  for  themselves  and 
for  mankind  ?     Their  flags  may  have 
been     only    the    symbols    of    violence 
and  aggression,  and  of   a   selfish  ideal 
of  group  prosperity.     And  perhaps  the 
lesson  of  human  history  is  the  lesson 
of   ever-widening   cooperation,   not   tor 
family    or     tribal     or     even    national 
purposes,  but  on  a  world  scale.  _ 

What,  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
spectacle  that  presents  itself  to  us 
It  is  the  spectacle  of  the  movement  of 
vast  masses  of  human  beings  organized 
in  groups.  We  hear  of  one  great  group 
under  the  name  of  Babylon  another 
under  the  name  of  Persia,  another  under 
?he  name  of  the  Hittites,  still  others 
under  the  names  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
Carthage,   Greece,   and  Rome    and  so 


combination  through  the  medieval  into 
the  modern  world  until  we  arrive  at  the 
surviving  groups  of  to-day,  such  as 
China  and  Japan,  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States. 

No  matter  what  the  form  of  govern- 
ment   happened    to    be,    monarchy    or 
republic,     aristocracy    or     democracy, 
every   State   was    a   coalition,    free    or 
compulsory,  for  the  purposes  of  industry 
and      self-preservation. 
Sometimes     the     coalition 
refused    to    coalesce,    and 
there     was     revolution. 
Sometimes    one    coalition 
came  into  violent  contact 
with  another,  and  there  was 
war.       Wherever  we  look 
we   discover    ferment    and 
effervescence. 

All  nations  are  accumula- 
tors for  the  storage  of  social 
energy,    which    eventually 
either  increases  or  decreases  in  volume 
and  the  ever-changing  map  of  the  world 
is  the  indicator  of  the  maximum  or  the 
minimum   pressure   of   national   forces 
The   recent   Peace   of  Versailles,  which 
ended    the    greatest    of    all    the    wars, 
involved  another  re-arrangement  of  the 
map,  and  is  a  proof  that  the  process  of 
expansion  and  contraction  still  goes  on. 
In  other  words,  organized  human  forces, 
like    the   forces   of   Nature,    are   never 
stable,    but    are    undergoing    constant 
transformation,    waxing    and    waning, 
rising  and  falling,  ebbing  and  flowing. 

The  early  peoples  were,  like  ourselves, 
great  human  agglomerations  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  and  the  thing  that 
really  binds  the  history  of  ages  and  of 
nations   together   is   the   continuity   of 
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combined  activity.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  we  propose  to  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  those  experiments  m 
the  East  and  in  the  West.  Three  great 
facts  should  emerge  from  our  brief 
study,  and  they  are  these  : 

i  There  has  been  conflict  and  there 
has  been  cooperation  within  the 
national  groups. 

a    There  has  been  conflict  and  there 

has  been  cooperation  between  them 
a    Progress   appears   to   demand   the 

cessation   of  conflict   and  the  increase 

of   cooperation  both  within  the  groups 

and  between  them. 


w 


HEN     Oriental    civilization    was    flourishing, 
Europe  was  peopled  by  savages 


Now,     whereas     in     modern     times 
civilization  has  passed  from  the  West 
to    the    East,    in    ancient    times    the 
current   flowed  from   the  East   to   the 
West        While     great     empires     were 
flourishing    in    Asia,    Europe    lay    un- 
explored and  sunk  in  barbarism.   World 
history    may    be    said    to    begin    with 
Babylon  and  Egypt,  since  the  Aegean 
culture    which    the    Greeks    found    in 
Argos   and  in  Crete  had  come  under 
Egyptian    and    Babylonian    influences. 
At  least  as  early  as  the  third  millennium 
b  c     the  eastern  Mediterranean  peoples 
had  come  into  touch,  both  by  trade  by 
art   and  by  religion,  with  nations  which 
had   already  grown  old  in  North-East 
Africa  and  in  Asia.       While  iron  was 
still  so  rare  in  Greece  that  it  ranked  as 
a  precious  metal  and  was  worn  as  an 
ornament,   rich   and  luxurious  civiliza- 
tions   had    already    bloomed    on    the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and 

the  Nile.  , 

But     the     Babylon      which     moved 
the    admiration    and    astonishment    of 
Greek    travellers    was    the    city    which 
Nebuchadrezzar  II    (d.   562   B.C.),   had 
restored  and  renovated  after  the  over- 
throw  of  Assyria.     It  was   during  his 
reign  that  Babylon  reached  the  zenith 
of  her  material  splendour  and  recaptured 
the    power    which,    in    spite    of    many 
fluctuations  of  her  fortunes,  had  made 
her  name  the  most  dreaded  m  the  world 
Her  antiquity  reached  far  back  beyond 


the  beginnings  of  the  historical  record. 
A  very  high  authority  states  that  in 
Babylonian  history  no  date  before 
747  b  c.  can  be  considered  as  absolutely 
fixed  "  But  Babylon  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  3800  B.C.,  and  it  is  likely  that  a 
sanctuary  Babel  or  the  Gate  of  the 
God  "  was  founded  by  the  King  Sargon 

of  Akkad.  . 

It   was    in    the    reign    of    her    King 
Hammurabi  or  Khammurabi  (about  2100 
b  c  )  theAmraphel  mentioned  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
that    her    political    and    social    system 
seems  to  have  been  most  firmly  faxed. 
A  great  code  of  law,  the  most   ancient 
in  the  world,  bears  that  king  s  name 
and  its  provisions  afford  us  a  wonderful 
insight  into  Babylonian  customs.       ine 
code  was  discovered  chiselled  on  a  block 
of    diorite     at    Susa     (Persepolis)     by 
De  Morgan  in  1901-1902.      The 'briefest 
study  of  its  paragraphs,  which  in  the 
Eng'ish   version    as   it  appears   in   Mr. 
Tohns'  "  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Laws, 
Contracts,    and    Letters,"    number    as 
many  as  two  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
enables  us  to  see  that  Babylon  was  a 
highly  organized  and  efficiently  admin- 
istered state.     A  few  extracts  will  bring 
vividly  before  us  the  life  and  labours 
of  the  people. 


r  AWS     wise    and    drastic,    made    by    a    king    in 
L  Babylon   more    than  lour  thousand  years  ago 

"  If  a  man  has  borne  lalse  witness  in  a 
trial  or  has  not  established  the  statement 
he  has  made,  if  that  case  be  a  capital 
trial,   that  man  shall  be  put  to  death. 

(P" Vhe  has  borne  false  witness  in  a  civil 
case,   he  shall  pay  the  damages  m  that 

SU  " 'if  a  1  udge  his  given  a  verdict,  rendered 
a  decision,  granted  a  written  judgement, 
and  afterwards  has  altered  that  judgement 
that  judge  shall  be  prosecuted  for  having 
altered  the  judgement  he  gave  and  shall 
pay  twelve-fold  the  penalty  laid  down 
in  that  judgement.  Further  he  shall  be 
publicly  expelled  from  his  judgement  seat 
and  shall  not  return  nor  take  his  seat 
with  the  judges  at  the  trial."     (Par.  5  ) 

"  If  a  man  has  stolen  a  child  he  shall 
be  put  to  death."      (Par.  14.) 

"If  a  man  has  committed  highway 
robbery  and  has  been  caught,  that  man 
shall  be  put  to  death."     (Par.  22.) 


"WE     TALK    WITH     THE     GHOSTS    OF     VANISH  ED    CITIES^  % 
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"  It  a  fire  has  broken  out  in  a  man's 
house,  and  one  who  has  come  to  put .it 
out  has  coveted  the  property  ot  the 
householder  and  appropriated  any  ot  it, 
that  man  shall  be  cast  into  the  selfsame 

"'  If  a  man  without  the  consent  ot  the 
owner  has  cut  down  a  tree  m  an  orchard, 
he  shall  weigh  out  halt  a  mina  of  silver. 

^arif5the  mistress  ot  a  beer -shop  has  not 
accepted  corn  as  the  price  ot  beer,  or  has 
demanded  silver  on  an  excessive  scale 
and  has  made  the  measure  of  beer  less 


than  the  measure  of  corn,  that  beerseller 
shall  be  prosecuted  and  drowned.        (Far. 

108.)  .    ,  .  . 

"  It  a  man  has  married  a  wite  and  a 
disease  has  seized  her,  if  he  is  determined 
to  marry  a  second  wife  he  may  marry 
her  He  shall  not  divorce  the  wife  whom 
the  disease  has  seized.  In  the  home  they 
made  together  she  shall  dwell,  and  he 
shall  maintain  her  as  long  as  he  lives. 
(Par.  148.) 

"If   a   son   shall   strike    his    lather   his 
hands  shall  be  cut  off."     (Par.  195-) 
"  If  a  man  has  hired  an  ox,  and  Uod 
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has  struck  it,  and  it  has  died,  the  man 
that  hired  the  ox  shall  make  affidavit 
and  go  free."      (Par.  248.) 

These  remarkable  statutes  were  in 
force  throughout  the  Babylonian 
Empire  in  the  third  millennium  before 
Christ  and  they  were  enforced  by 
judges,  who,  according  to  the  most 
recent  scholarship,  were  aided  in  their 
task  by  a  body  of  jurymen.  Moreover, 
the  code  from  which  the  extracts  have 
been  taken  was  only  a  compilation  of 
earlier  law. 

SFCURITY    of      life     and      property     were     the 
S    only  of   the    few    in    anctent    Umes 

We   are   thus   brought   face   to   face 
with  a  community  which  in  that  remote 
epoch  enjoyed  the  security  of  property 
and  the  protection  of  life  and  limb.     A 
vast   series   of   clay   tablets  have  been 
discovered    dealing    with    all    kinds    of 
private  contracts,    leases,   sales,   educa- 
tion       ustoms     dues,     marriage     and 
divorce,  banking,  property  in  slaves,  and 
the  tenure  of  land.     "  It  is  startling, 
says  Mr   Johns.  "  to  find  that  much  that 
we  have  thought  distinctively  our  own 
has  really  come  down  to  us  from  that 
great  people  who  ruled  the  land  of  the 


two  streams.  We  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  anything  we  can  trace  back  so  far. 
It  is  from  no  savage  ancestors  that  it 
descends  to  us.  It  bears  the  'hall 
mark'  not  only  of  extreme  antiquity, 
but  of  sterling  worth.  The  people  who 
were  so  highly  educated,  so  deeply 
religious,  so  humane  and  intelligent, 
who  developed  such  just  laws  and  such 
permanent  institutions,  are  not  un- 
profitable acquaintances.  A  right- 
thinking  citizen  of  a  modern  city  would 
probably  feel  more  at  home  in  ancient 
Babylon  than  in  medieval  Europe." 

These  words  contain  historical  truth. 
Nevertheless,  "  a  right-thinking  citizen 
of  a  modern  city"  would  discover  in 
ancient  Babylon  much  that  would 
offend  his  sense  of  justice.  It  he 
examined  the  lower  strata  he  would 
find  a  population  sunk  in  slavery.  For 
Babylon  was,  like  Rome,  one  of  the 
greatest  slave  states  of  antiquity.  The 
superstructure  of  her  power,  her  wealth, 
and  her  luxury  was  based  upon  the 
labour  of  the  servile  class.  The  Code 
of  Hammurabi,  admirable  as  it  is  in 
its  attempt  to  create  order  and  iustice, 
legislates  on  behalf  of   the   two  upper 
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layers  of  society,  the  Amelu,  or  aristo- 
crat and  the  Muskenu,  who  was  the 
representative  of  the  middle  class.  The 
"ardu,"  or  slave,  was  only  a  chattel, 
"  sag  "'  •  he  was  not  a  person,  he  was 
bought  and  sold  like  a  beast  of  burden. 

Now,  a  slave  state  which  lasted  more 
than  three  thousand  years,  and  earned 
on  war   frequently   for   the   purpose   of 
increasing  its  industrial  and  agricultural 
population,    must    have    handled     in- 
calculable   millions    of    human    beings 
who    were    denied    elementary    rights. 
In  other  words,  a  real  nation  had  not 
yet  been  formed,   and  apart  from   the 
many    external   causes   which   brought 
about  the  decline  of  Babylon— the  series 
of  exhausting  wars  between  her  rivals 
and   herself,    and  between  herself   and 
her  own  offspring,  Assyria,  the  growth 
of  other  Powers  like  Media  and  Persia, 
the  loss  of  trade— a  social  cancer  was 
working  from  within.     Her  power  was 
built  on  artificial  foundations. 

Her  industry  and  her  army  were 
recruited  from  a  vast  slave  population 
who  had  no  genuine  interest  m  her 
continuance  and  who,  in  the  moment 
of  danger,  were  ready  to  acclaim  the 
invader     Cyrus    and    Alexander    were 


received  with  shouts  of  joy.  There  was 
no  genuine  cohesion  of  interests  m  a 
state  which  represented  a  mechanical 
and  forced  combination  of  nationals 
who  were  nationals  only  in  name. 


HUE     we    marvel    at    Babylon's    wonders    we 
must   remember   the   /.errors   of  her  slavery 


w 

When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  glory 
of   Babylon,    of   her    chariots    and   her 
horsemen,     "Babylon,     the    glory     of 
kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees 
excellency,"  as  Isaiah  described  her,  the 
vast    city    with    hanging    gardens    and 
meadows  and  orchards  within  her  triple 
walls,  her  hundred  gates  of  brass,  her 
busy    quays    on     the     banks     of    the 
Euphrates,  which  ran  through  her  like  a 
diagonal,  her  great  pyramidal  Temple  of 
Bel    the  gorgeous  processions   through 
her'  perfumed   streets,   her   purple   and 
fine  linen,  her  gold  and  precious  stones, 
her  silk  and  wool,  and  all  the  treasures 
of  her   traffic   carried  by   ship   to   the 
mouth  of  her  great  river  or  across  the 
desert  by  caravan — when  we  think  of 
all  the  hypnotism  of  her  luxury,  let  us 
remember  that  in  her  markets  the  price 
of  a  male  slave  was  thirty  shillings,  and 
of     a     female     thirteen     shillings     and 
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sixpence.      Over  her   vast   grave   there 
now  grow  a  few  tamarisks 

Alexander    the    Great    had    felt   the 
spell   of   Babylon,    and   he   decided   to 
make  it  the  capital  of  the  vast  Asiatic- 
European  empire  which  he  had  planned. 
But  it  was  at  Babylon  that  he   died, 
Tune  13   323  b.c.      U  he  had  lived  to 
carrv  oVhis  great  scheme  of  a  fusion 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe  the 
history  of  both  continents  would  have 
been    profoundly    modified.        For    tie 
would   have   rearranged   the   affairs   of 
Greece,    and   assuredly   he  would  have 
passed    on    to    Italy    and   would   have 
succeeded  where   Pyrrhus  tailed  m  the 
attempt  to  subdue  the  West. 

rN  Greece    and    Italy   we    first    see   social •    institu- 
ItionsTat  resemble   those   of  our  own  day 


The    great    political    experiments    of 
the  Greek  states   had,  indeed,   already 
been  made,  and  it  was  well  for  Europe 
that  both  Greece  and  Rome  were  able 
to   evolve   their   political   systems   dis- 
entangled    from     Oriental     and     semi- 
Oriental  influences.    Not  that  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  East  and  West 
had  not  been  constant  many  centuries 
before  Alexander  carried  Greek  culture 
as  far  as  India.     Bury  points  out  that 
"  the    backward    condition  of  Western 
as    contrasted  with   Eastern    Greece   ffl 
early    ages    did    not     depend     on    the 
conformation  of  the  coast,  but  on  the 
fact    that    it   faced    away    from    Asia. 
But    the    Asiatic    influences    had    been 
confined  to  the  spheres  of  art,  commerce, 
and   religion.      Egypt,    too    had  made 
many   contributions   to   early   Mediter- 
ranean civilization,  but  she  had  made 
no    new    contribution    to    the    art    of 
government. 

It  is  m  the  Greek  and  the  Italian 
peninsulas  that  we  first  recognize  social 
institutions  which,  in  their  essence  are 
akin  to  our  own.  The  dead  weight  of 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  and 
Egyptian  tyrannies  seems  to  be  lifted 
We  are  breathing  a  new  air.  The  gift  of 
ancient  Greece  to  Europe  was  not 
merely  the  gift  of  deep  thought  or 
Jeat  art,  but  the  gift  of  mdividua 
liberty,  although  that  liberty  was  still 


the    apanage    of    a    minority    of    the 

CltThe  fact  that  we  find  ancient  Greece 
split  up  into  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  separate  states,  which  shared 
"the  same  Lial  descent  but  remained 
politically  independent,  is  of  profound 
significance.      For   it   means    that     he 
Greeks,  like  all  Aryan  stocks,  like  the 
Celts    like  the  Irish  of  to-day,   had  a 
passionate    desire    for    self-government 
S  each  of  these  Greek  states  the  political 
education  of  Europe  had  begun.      No 
form   of    government,    and   perhaps   ot 
misgovemment,   known    to-day   is    un- 
represented   m    Hellenic    and    Roman 
history.         Kings     are     succeeded     by 
oligarchies    and    oligarchies    by    demo- 
cracies  in   bewildering   succession     and 
sometimes,   as  in  the  decay  of  Athens 
and  of  Rome,  the  real  power,  although 
disguised,  lav  in  an  ochlocracy,  tor  trie 
day  came  when,  in  order  to  postpone 
the  utter  collapse  of  the  State,  an  idle 
and  corrupt  population  was  kept  quiet 
by  bribes  and  doles. 

The  evolution  of  Greece  and  of  Rome 
was  marked  by  perpetual  unrest  and 
struggle  within  and  without.  Neverthe- 
less amidst  all  the  effervescence, 
alliances  and  counter-alliances,  fratri- 
cidal wars,  defensive  leagues  which 
melted  away  almost  as  soon  as  the 
common  enemy  had  been  overcome 
internal  crises,  agrarian  troubles  party 
and  partisan  strife— amidst  all  this 
political  conflict  the  secrets  of  govern- 
ment were  being  learned. 


fisssL  »%-&««»  ^at 

The  whole  political  future  ot  Europe 
was  being  rehearsed,  and   the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  European  as  opposed 
to  Asiatic  mentality   and   culture  were 
being  formed  and  fostered.    One  of  the 
most  impressive  facts  in  history  is  that 
after  the  long  night  and  nightmare  of 
the   Dark  Ages  and  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  days  ot 
Greece  and  the  great  days  of  Rome  that 
the   men   of   the   Renaissance   returned 
in      their      search      for      moral      and 
intellectual  freedom. 


Our  Debt   to    Ancient   Greece  ^_ 

,  ,Le   discovery    that    success    in 

Offshoots  of  the  same  race  the  Greeks      maoe >  order  depend 

and   the   Romans  founded  to   early      f^& CQmplete\n   identification   of 

communities   on   identical   lines        ine        V  ossible. 

three    great  political  subdivision^ were     mterests       p.  ^  ^ 

the  tribe,  the  clan,  and  the  Phratry-        ^ovextoo£    Greece    this   was   the 
Raman  curia^  local  ^sociation^ed     finally  ov  fa    her_  d    m 

by  certain  religious  rites.    In  both  cases 
we   find    that    the 


voice  of  the  body  of 
free  citizens  makes 
itself    early    heard 
and  obeyed.   There 
is  a"  king"  or  leader 
who    has    likewise 
priestly     functions 
in  his  role  of  inter- 
mediary     between 
the  folk  and  their 
gods.     The  king  is 
supported     by      a 
council,  probably  of 
elder  statesmen.  In 
order  to  carry  out 
any  project  he  must 
obtain  the  consent 
of  the  council.   But 
that  was  not  suffi- 
cient. If  the  people 
duly      assembled 
withheld    their 
approval        the 
project    could    not 
be  realized. 

Here  we  discover, 
as  in  diagram,  the 
main  contour  of 
our  own  political 
institutions.  In 

these  early   states, 
indeed,  representa- 
tive government,  as 
we  know  it,  did  not 
exist.   The  commu- 
nities   were    small. 
Primitive    Athens, 
like  primitive  Rome 
possessed     only     a 
few    square    miles 
of    territory.      The 
entire  body  ot  citi- 
zens sat  in  assembly 
and    passed    legis- 
lation.   But  a  great 
discovery  had  been 


THE     CODE     OF     HAMMURABI 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  piece  oi  engraved 
stone  fnalHheworld  is  this  small  diorite  column 
which  i  now  m  the  Pans  Louvre,  containing 
a  summary  ot  the  astonishing  laws  of  the 
RabXnTan  Empire  under  King  Hammurabi, 
about  2  oo  b  c7  The  king  receiving  the  laws 
from  the   sun  god    is   sculptured   at    the    top 


republican  Rome, 
throughout  the 
many  changes 
which  took  place 
in  her  political 
structure,  we  are 
never  allowed  to 
lose  sight  of  the 
vital  idea  of  public 
rights. 

It  is  essential  to 
note,  however,  one 
remarkable     c  o  n  - 
trast  in  the  develop- 
ment   of    the    two 
great  sister  nations 
of      classical       an- 
tiquity.     Identical 
in     their     political 
beginnings,  the  one 
wholly    diverged 
from   the  other  on 
a  different  road  of 
evolution.  Whereas 
in  Rome  the  tend- 
ency   was   towards 
cohesion      and 
centralization,     i  n 
Greece      separatist 
influences  remained 
active  till  the  end, 
and    were,   indeed, 
one    of    the    main 
causes  of  her  failure. 
To  put  it  in  another 
way,  in  Greece  the 
movement  was  cen- 
trifugal,   in   Rome 
it  was  centripetal. 
There     was    an 
Athenian  and  even 
a  Spartan  empire, 
and  still    latei    an 
attempt  at  empire 
by  Thebes,  but  m 
each     case     the 
venture  miscarried. 
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There  was  something  miniature  in  the 
Greek  city  state,  which  was  like  a  cameo, 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  canvas  of 
Rome  Even  within  the  narrow  bound- 
aries of  Greece  the  attempt  at  unity  was 
unrealized  owing  to  the  commercial 
lealousies  of  the  separate  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rome,  which  grew 
out  of  the  humble 
nucleus     of     a 
city  that  was  little 
more   than  a   vil- 
lage, allied  herself 
with    sister    com- 
munities, and  by  a 
gradual  process  of 
expansion  and 
absorption   within 
and    without    the 
peninsula  attained 
and  far  surpassed 
the    massive   pro- 
portions    of     the 
empires      of      the 
East,  and  became 
their     territorial 
heir.  In  the  sphere 
of    administration 
and  of  law  Rome 
left    a   far   deeper 
mark  than  Greece 
on    European    in- 
stitutions.     After 
the    Empire    had 
fallen      and      the 
Church  sat  throned 
on  the  ruins  of  the 
imperial     city     it 
was  still  to  pagan 
Rome     that     the 
founders     of     the 
new   European 
states  looked  back 
in    their    attempt 
at    reconstruction. 


On  the  contrary,  the  pokey  of  Rome 
towards  her  colonies  and  subject  states 
was  like  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
Tonceived  on  broad  and  generous 
lines  Whenever  possible  she  granted 
autonomy  even  to  a  recent  enemy  as 
Britain  granted  it  to  South  Africa 
almost  as"  soon  as  the  South  African 
War  was  at  an 
end. 

The     secret    of 
Rome's    power   of 
absorbing    her 
conquered  peoples 
lay  in  the  skill  with 
which  she  granted 
the     rights     of 
citizenship.    Many 
of   her   proconsuls 
were,     indeed, 
guilty  of  extortion, 
and  the  provinces 
were     drained    of 
their    wealth     for 
the    sake    of    the 
grandees     of     the 
capital.    But  these 
things      happened 
when  the  period  of 
decline  had  already 
begun     in    the 
republic     as     well 
as  in   the  empire. 
There   can   be   no 
doubt     that      the 
duration     of     the 
Roman  state  may 
be  partly  explained 
by  the  far-sighted 
character    of    her 
colonial    policy, 
whereas    the  brief 
brilliance  of  Greece 
may    be    partly- 
attributed   to  less 


A    BOUNDARY   STONE    OF    BABYLONIA 

Set  up  to  mark  the  extent  of  a  private  individual's 
estate*  is  inscribed  with  certain  texts  which 
refer  verv  clearly  to  the  ownership  of  the  land 
during  the  reigns  of  two  kings,  about  rooo  I i.e. 
This  stone  is  now  among  the  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum,  London 


Athens  might  have  become  the  chief 
agent  in  the  attainment  of  permanent 
unity  among  the  Greek  states,  but  she 
failed  mainly  owing  to  her  restriction 
of  Athenian  citizenship  to  those  who 
could  prove  Athenian  origin.  Moreover, 
her  policv  of  taxation  of  her  dependents 
was  as  little  far-sighted  as  her  system 
of    franchise. 


genius  in  the  science  of  government. 

Various  vices—moral,  political,  and 
economic— attended  the  Greek  decline. 
The  loss  of  productive  power  following 
incessant  and  internecine  strife,  and  a 
startling  fall  in  the  birth-rate— even 
Aristotle  advocated  abortion  in  order  to 
prevent  overgrowth  of  population  in 
the  cities — were  accompanied  by  a  decay 


Republics  without  Liberty 


of  public  spirit  and  by  political  apathy. 
The  racial  suicide  with  which  France 
is  threatened  to-day  was  so  active  in 
Greece  that  in  the  first  century  ad., 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  entire  country 
was  incapable  of  furnishing  even  three 
thousand  infantrymen.  The  free  citizens 
were  enormously  outnumbered  by  the 
slave  population.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  in  the  great  age  of  Athenian 
culture  four-fifths  of  the  population  ol 
Attica  were  slaves. 

Once  more  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
society  resting  on  artificial  foundations. 
In    the    ancient    republics    liberty    was 
enjoyed  only  at  the  top.  Even  supposing 
the    policy    of    Pericles    regarding    the 
franchise "  had    been    wiser,    and    that 
Athens  had  secured  a  more  permanent 
empire   the  seeds  of  dissolution  already 
lay   sown   in   the   lower   social   strata 
Her  slaves  were  perhaps  happier  than 
the    modern    slaves    in    the    southern 
states  of  the   American   Union  and  m 
Jamaica.    It  is  hard  to  say.    But  many 
case,  and  apart  from  moral  considera- 
tions the  economic  effect  was. ruinous. 


An  idle  minority  of  citizens  were 
living  like  parasites  on  the  labour  of  a 
servile  class.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  best  Greek  minds  pointed  to  moral 
causes  in  explanation  of  the  lassitude 
and  collapse  of  Greece  in  presence -.o\ 
the  virile  invader  from  the  north  lhe 
subjection  to  Macedon  was  only  the 
prelude  to  the  subjection  to  Rome. 

ALL    great  nations    of   history  present    **j*fm 
spectacle  of  growth,   flourishes,  and  decay 

History,  indeed,  appears  to  present 
us  with  an  ever-recurring  cycle  m  the 
life  of  nations. 

The  first  period  is  marked  by  the 
attempt  of  the  early  community  to  hold 
together  amid  surrounding  enemies. 
Fusions  and  alliances  take  place,  and  we 
watch  the  gravitation  of  power  to  one 
centre  rather  than  to  another. 

In  the  second  phase  the  community 
has  accumulated  greater  energy  has 
become  more  aggressive,  and  its  military 
strength  has  become  formidable.  Rivals 
have  been  vanquished  and  absorbed 
The  acquisition  of  territory  has  brought 


ANC,ENT     SECURITY     roj^H^^H^^OPMT^ 

Few  items  among  the  litter  of  Babylonian ^ are  ^^^^f  first  in  50ft  clay  .and  made 
inscribed,  like  all  the  literature  of  that  strange :  aim  v ■     r  division  of    their    father  s 
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wealth,    and    the    choice    of    strategic 
frontiers  has  brought  security.    But  the 
territorial     expansion     has     demanded 
certain   adjustments  in  the  framework 
of  government,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  bureaucracy  and  centralization.     A 
consolidation    of    power    and    privilege 
accompanies  the  growing  complexity  of 
the  administrative  system.   The  original 
nucleus  is  now   the  centre  of  a  great 
circumference,   and   the  state  is  at  its 
zenith 

QUALITIES    in    which    Roman    character    resem- 
bled   the    British    in    days  of  empire    building 


In  the  thud  phase,  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  ease  threaten  to  sap  the  nation's 
vitality  The  people  are  living  upon 
the  capital  of  prestige  and  energy 
created  in  the  past.  Decay  has  set  in,  and 
it  may  be  rapid,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece, 
or  the  state,  as  in  the  case  of  Rome. 
may  suffer  a  long  decline. 

Such  in  rough  outline  appears  to  be 
the  mortal  trajectory  described  by  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.     Each  of 
them,  like  an  individual  who  has  done 
his  life's  work  well  or  ill,  passed  away, 
and  the  accumulated  forces  were  dissi- 
pated or  entered  into  new  combinations. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
Rome  we  observe1  a  cautious  movement 
in   adagio   and   andante,   but   presently 
there    is    an    acceleration    towards    the 
allegro  and  vivace  of  conquest  in  the 
crescendo    of    empire.     And    there   can 
be   no    crescendo   without   preparation 
In  about  one  hundred  years  Rome  sub- 
dued all  her  enemies  and  became  the 
mistress   of   the   world.     What   massed 
energies  lie  behind  that  single  fact ' 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  pro- 
longed preparatory  discipline  to  which 
the  Romans  subjected  themselves  for 
their  imperial  task  may  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Mommsen,  and  there  are  the 
pages  of  Gibbon  for  those  who  desire  to 
watch  the  slow  diminuendo  and  finale. 

Here  we  can  only  remind  the  reader 
that  the  territorial  aggrandisement  of 
the  state  was  the  work  of  the  militant 
republic,  and  that  it  was  under  the 
republic  that  the  virtues  generally- 
identified  as  Roman  and  Western  were 


fully    developed.    The    Roman    genius 
for   government  was  trained   and  per- 
fected in  the  internal  conflict  between 
patricians    and    plebs.     How    jealously 
the    latter    guarded   the    sacredness    oi 
public  right  is  seen  in  the  creation  ot  the 
tribunate,    an   institution   unknown   to 
the  Greeks.     The  tribune,  whose  person 
was  inviolate,  was  more  than  a  liaison 
officer  between  the  two  sides.     Later  he 
became   a   factor    in   the   government, 
and  his  duty  was  to  vindicate  the  claims 
of  the  free  citizens 

In  the  search  for  justice  and  fair  play 
(except  towards  the  slaves,  and  yet  even 
in  their  behalf  humaner  legislation  was 
introduced)  the  Roman  character  most 
resembles     the     British.      There    is    a 
certain  massiveness  and  breadth  in  the 
policy   of   both    peoples   which   is   not 
discoverable   elsewhere.     They   are   the 
two    most    successful    colonising    states 
which  history   knows,    and   with   some 
exceptions     their     overseas     policy     is 
remarkably  alike.     Both  posted  pickets 
of  empire  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 
In  the  years  to  be— let  us  say  in  the 
thirtieth  century— it  will  be  impossible 
for    any    student    to    understand    the 
course  of  history  without   a  study   of 
the   rise    and   influence   of   the    British 
Empire.      So  to-day  modern  civilization 
is  unintelligible  to  us  unless  we  know 
something  of  the  contribution  of  Rome. 
The  traces   of  her   activity   are  every- 
where   around    us.     She    was    here    in 
Britain,      and      remained      some     five 
centuries. 


rHE    material  and  intellectual  legacies  ot  Rome 
to  the  modern  world  are  inestimable 

In  Britain,  as  on  the  Continent,  she 
left  not  merely  the  material  remains  of 
her  civilization,  but  the  legacy  of  her 
language  and  her  institutions.  France 
is  full  of  her  relics.  The  fortifications 
of  Nimes,  like  those  of  Chester,  were 
Roman,  and  in  the  building  and 
buttressing  of  her  Constitution,  France, 
even  in  modern  times,  still  borrowed 
from  Rome.  The  system  of  the  pre- 
fecture, whereby  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  state  the  Prefect  (prae- 
fectus)  represents  the  government   was 
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a  Roman  creation.  And  why  is  Spanish 
a  modern  variant  of  Latin?  Only 
because  very  long  ago  Carthage,  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Romans, 
having  seized  Spain  as  a  base  for  the 
attack  on  Italy  was  checked  in  time. 
For  Rome  marched  into  Spain  over- 
threw  the  invader,  and  annexed  the 
country  (201  B.C.), 

And  yet  the  day  came  when  Rome  s 
immense  activities  ceased  and  when 
her  people  were  overtaken  by  collective 
weariness.  New  forces  were  awake. 
Tn  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  the  decme 
of  the  Roman  Empire  is  "  the  greatest 


and  most  awful  scene  in  the  history  of 
mankind."  Perhaps  the  fact  which, 
more  than  all  others,  creates  astonish- 
ment is  that  a  people  who  made  a 
contribution  of  such  magnitude  to 
civilization  and  order,  and  who  framed 
the  greatest  system  of  law  which  the 
world  has  known,  fell  before  a  horde  of 
barbarians. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out 
once  again  that  the  collapse  can  never 
fully  be  explained  without  reference 
to  economic  causes  which,  in  turn,  veil 
causes  of  a  deeper  kind.  The  land 
problem    and   the   slave   problem    were 


closely    connected.     The    great    estates 
(latifundia),  on  which  slave  labour  was 
employed  on   a  vast  scale,  had  fallen 
into    the    hands    of    a    few    magnates. 
Rome   had   conquered   the   world,    but 
degeneration    had    already    set    m    at 
the    centre.       Free    labour,     when    it 
happened     to     exist    at     all,    was    so 
meanly  remunerated   that  it  failed  in 
competition    with    the    slave    market. 
It   has  been  calculated  that  when  the 
free  citizens  of  Rome  numbered  320  ooo 
the -slave  population  reached  nearly  a 
million. 

7HE   final  causes  of  the  long  decline  and  chaotic 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 


In  and  around  the  capital  alone, 
therefore,  there  existed  an  immense 
and  fatal  disproportion  of  powers  and 
rights  The  creators  of  wealth  were 
themselves  wageless,  and,  while  the 
birth-rate  decreased  in  the  upper,  it 
increased  enormously  in  the  labouring 
class  There  had  been  revolutions  of 
the  slaves,  but  they  had  all  been 
crushed.  The  day  of  the  emancipation 
of  labour  and  of  its  share  in  political 
responsibility  was  still  far  off.  A 
luxurious  minority  living  on  the  fruits 
of  servile  industry  is  not  a  state. 

Lastly,  the  genius  for  administration 
which  had  controlled  so  marvellously 
and  for  so  many  centuries  the  dangerous 
and  subversive  elements  of  which  the 
Roman  world  was  composed,  at  length 
forsook  the  ruling  class,  and  government 
and  governed  alike  went  down  before  the 

invader. 

The  eras   of  human  history  are  not 
shut  off  from  each  other  by  closed  gates. 
In  the  chaos  which  followed  the  dilapi- 
dation of  the  Roman  Empire  we  already 
descry,     although     dimly,     the     forces 
which  were  to  reconstruct  the  European 
system.     It  is  true  that  the  great  roads 
which  had  connected  Rome  with   her 
dependencies  were  blocked  and  barred, 
and  no  new  traffic,  either  of  commerce 
or  of  the  arts,  passed  over  them.     The 
communities     which,     as     distant     as 
Britain  had  looked  to  Rome  for  military 
support   and   administrative   guidance, 
were  left  isolated  to  fight  for  themselves, 


and     after    a   precarious    existence,    to 
accept  membership  in  alien  nations. 

The  disappearance  of  Rome  had 
caused  far  and  wide  a  political  earth- 
quake, and  its  reverberations  were  felt 
throughout    many    centuries.  the 

Teutonic  destroyers  of  Latin  civilization 
were  themselves  uncivilized,  and 
attempted  to  learn  slowly  methods  of 
government,  compared  with  which  their 
own  tribal  law  and  administration  were 
rude  and  primitive. 

The  period  from  the  fifth  till  the  tenth 
century  is  known  as  the  "  Dark  Ages.' 
The  lines   of   communication  with   the 
older    world    appeared    to    be    wholly 
severed.     Nevertheless,  the  magic  name 
of  Rome  remained,  and  the  barbarians 
expressed  their  awe  in  presence  of  her 
ruin  and  of  the  imperial  task  which  she 
had    accomplished.     Moreover,    out    of 
the  confusion  two  new  Powers  arose— 
the    Holy    Roman    Empire     and    the 
Papacy— and    the    operations    of    the 
former  in  the  secular  and  of  the  latter 
in  the  spiritual  sphere  fill  the  record  of 
what    is    called    the    medieval    period. 
But  the  term  "  Middle  Ages  "  is  really 
a     misnomer.     History     is     an     eyer- 
flowing  stream.     There  are  no  Middle 
Ages.     We    are   now   in    the    twentieth 
century,  and  let  us  ask  in  what  sense  a 
student  in  the  thirtieth  century  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  term   "Middle 
Ages "  ?    To    him    our    own    era    may 
seem     medieval,     and     how     will     he 
designate  the  period  which  is  known  as 
medieval  to  us  ? 


rHE    great    period  of   transition  from  ancient  to 
modern  society  and  the  opposing   forces 

The  truth  is  that  history  cannot  be 
walled  off  in  sections,  for  there  is  a 
constant  overlapping  of  influences. 
Although,  therefore,  we  recognize  the 
arrest  and  stagnation  which  overtook 
European  civilization,  the  loss  of  art 
and  of  law  when  the  power  of  ancient 
Rome  was  withdrawn,  we  prefer  to 
regard  the  entire  period  from  the  fifth 
century  till  the  discovery  of  America 
in  1492  as  the  great  period  of  transition 
from  ancient  to  modern  society.  It  was 
the  period  of  gestation  of  the  forces 


The   Shadow   of  an   Empire 


which    were    in    due    course,   to   create 
the   nations    of   to-day. 

Now,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and 
the  Papacv  fought  against  those  forces, 
and  they  both  failed.  Each  of  them, 
now  in  cooperation  and  now  in 
antagonism,  attempted  to  preserve  the 
social  framework  which  had  been  Rome  s 
legacy  to  the  world.  There  was  to  be 
a  kind  of  dual  universal  monarchy,  one 
secular  and  the  other  spiritual,  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  Absolute  uniformity  in 
religion  and  in  state  institutions  was 
the   goal   of   those   two    Powers   which 


1806  when  Francis  II.  of  Austria 
informed  the  Germanic  Diet  that  he 
had  resigned  his  crown  as  Roman 
Emperor.  But  that  Empire  had  been 
a  dream  rather  than  a  reality  from  the 
beginning,  and  its  concord  with  the 
Papacy  was  of  brief  duration. 

Both  Empire  and  Papacy  failed  to 
impose  upon  Europe  that  uniformity  of 
rule  for  which  Dante,  weary  of  the 
world's  confusion,  so  ardently  longed. 
The  ideal,  indeed,  was  not  wanting  in  a 
certain  grandeur,  but,  even  although 
the   temporal   and   the   spiritual   power 


The  World  as  known  to  the  Romans— 
Rom  on  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent    g| 
British  Empire  today  ^3 


and  the  British.      Within  .^V^^in^ta  world  of    modern  knowledge,  though  Rome's 
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entered  into  partnership  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Europe.  The  pact— if  we  may 
so  name  it — was  consummated  in  a.d. 
800  when  Charlemagne  was  crowned 
Emperor  by  Pope  Leo  III.  in  Rome. 
This  has  been  called  by  Bryce  the 
central  event  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

It  may  be  so,  but  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  was  only  a  shadow  and 
simulacrum  of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars, 
A  wit  declared  that  it  was  neither  Holy, 
nor  Roman,  nor  an  Empire.  It  came  to 
an  end  officially  only  as  late  as  August, 


had  acted  in  unison,  it  was  an  ideal 
impossible  of  realization.  The  dynamic 
forces  which  were  to  awaken  the  modern 
world  were  being  generated  by  national 
groups  under  the  kingship  in  England,  m 
France,  and  even  in  Spain,  although  Spain 
gave  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  one  of 
its  greatest  representatives,  Charles  V., 
the  grandson  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
In  Italy,  too,  when  the  Pope  had  become 
a  monarch,  new  and  yet  old  political 
forces  were  at  work  in  the  republics  like 
Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  who 
were  jealous  of  their  independence. 


The  ruttinv  of  Nations 


xxxvni 

The  configuration  of  Europe,  which 
we  ee  to  da!,  was  already  taking  shape 
Tn  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centune, 
and  the  centralizing  efforts  of  Empire 
and  Papacy  were  doomed  to  iaiiure. 
The  PW  triumphed  over  the  Empire, 
but  fteU  spiritual  absolutism ^was  m 
turn  impeached,  and  the  Reformation 
destroyed  the  unity  of  Christendom. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  here  as 
characteristic  of  the  political  instinct  of 
he  English  people,  that  when  Edjri 
III  was  elected  Emperor  of  the  Hol> 
Roman  Empire  (i347).  Parliament  for- 
bade him  to  accept  the  honoun  Another 
English  king,  Henry  VIIL,  became  a 
candidate  (unelected)  for  the  same 
throne  misW  and  that  date  will  serve 

to  remind  us  that  the  forces  of  political 
and  religious  disintegration  were  already 
busy  on   the   Continent.     The  Diet   of 
Worms,  to  which,  by  a  strange  irony, 
Charles    (the    successful    candidate   fm 
the  imperial  throne)  was  compelled  to 
grant  a  safe  conduct  to  Luther,  sat  in 
January,   1521.     The  Reformation  had 
come,   and  it,   too,   arose  out  of  those 
strange  fervent  energies,  which  awoke  in 
the      fourteenth      and      the      fifteenth 
centuries,    and   characterise   the   period 
called  the  Renaissance. 

It  was  once  customary  to  restrict  the 
Renaissance  to  that  revival  of  learning 
which  originated  in  Italy.     But  we  now 
know  that  the  movement  has  a  wider 
and      deeper       significance.        It   was 
accompanied  by  an  expansion,  not  only 
in  the  sphere  of  intellectual,  but  also 
in  the  sphere  of  practical  life.     I  he  re- 
discovery of   the   art   and    poetry   and 
philosophy  of  Greece,  and  the  re-study 
of  the  literature  and  the  law  of  Rome 
mark     indeed,    the    most    momentous 
stage  in  the  history  of  culture. 

The  thrill  of  new  thought  and  new 
emotion,  which  we  find  in  the  works  of 
Da  Vinci  and  Raphael  and  Michelangelo 
in  Velazquez  and  Cervantes  and 
Calderon,  in  Chaucer,  in  Shakespeare, 
and  in  Bacon,  is  felt  far  into  the 
eighteenth    century    and    reappears  m 


Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  For  the 
Renaissance  was  creative  as  w  eU  as 
receptive,    and  looked    to    the    future 
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painting,   it  brought  new  beauty   into 
the  world.  ,         , 

Again,  whatever  value  may  be  at 
tached  to  the  speculative  activities  of 
the  era  of  scholasticism,  mankind  would 
have  remained  stagnant  if  human  think, 
ing  had  been  perpetually  cribbed  and 
calmed  in  theological  formulae.  But 
after  the  long  imprisonment  we  begin 
to  hear  the  last  clanking  of  the jntel- 
[ectual  chains  which  bound  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  liberated  spirit  is  pre- 
paring for  fresh  enterprise. 

Moreover,  this  intellectual  resurrection 
was     attended     by     an     advance     m 
practical  discovery  and  invention,     lne 
compass  was  already  waiting  to  be  used 
by  Christopher  Columbus  on  his  voyage 
to  America,  and  the  telescope  was  like- 
wise waiting  to  be  used  by  such  scientific 
innovators  as  Copernicus  {Hp-~ I543) 
and  Galileo  (1564-1642).      The  manu- 
facture of  paper  had  received   a  new 
impetus,    and   the   printing   press— the 
greatest  invention  of  all-was  dissemi- 
nating the  new  knowledge.     The  feudal 
system,  with  its  gangs  of  serfs,  who  had 
replaced  the  earlier  generations  of  slaves, 
received  its  death-blow  from  the  new 
military  weapons  which  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  had  introduced. 

T*HE  fruit  of  the  great  period  of  discovery  which 
Twas  an   outcome  of  the  Renaissance 

AH  was  changing,  like  the  face  of  the 
earth  when   the  efflorescence   of  spring 
covers  the  landscape  which  had  been 
winterbound.     Already  in   i433  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator,  with  his  Portu- 
guese seamen,   was   exploring   the   At- 
lantic.    Cam  discovered  the  Congo  river 
in  1484-5,  and  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1488.     At  two  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  October  12th,   1492    a 
sailor  on  board  the  Nina,   one   of  the 
ships   of   Columbus,   sighted   land,    and 
on  the  same  morning  Columbus  stepped 
on  shore  at  San  Salvador.     America  had 


THE     SOLDIERS     OF     ROME     WHO     BUILT     UP     HER     EMPIRE 
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been  discovered.  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed 
from  Lisbon  in  1497,  and  after  a  voyage 
of  eleven  months  anchored  off  the  coast 
of  India  in  May,  149s-  Cort&  was 
marching  through  Mexico  in  1519,  in 
1526  Pizarro  reached  Peru,  and  ten 
years  later  his  lieutenant  Almagro 
conquered  Chile.  The  banners  of  Por- 
tugal and  of  Spain  were  waving  in  India 
and  in  America,  and  the  great  era  of 
European  colonibation  had  begun. 

John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  in  1497, 
and  in  June  of  the  same  year  sighted  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  his 
son  Sebastian  was  cruising  off  Brazil  in 
l526  Jacques  Cartier  reached  New- 
foundland in  1534.  and  two  years  later  he 
discovered  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the 
third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Drake  had  circumnavigated  the  globe 
In  1584  Raleigh  sent  out  the  fleet  which 


founded  Virginia,  and  eleven  years  latei 
he  was  at  Trinidad  and  on  the  Orinoco. 
English  merchants  were  already  settled 
in  India  in  1583,  and  in  1600,  under  a 
charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
East  India  Company  was  founded. 

We  have  chosen  these  scattered  facts 

to  indicate  the  stir  and  excitement  which 

they   must   have   caused   in   a   Europe 

which    had    already    grown    old     and 

exhausted  on  the  banks  of  its  own  rivers 

and  the  shores  of  its  own  seas.     Men 

now  knew  that  there  were  other  lands 

and  seas  and  rivers  which  beckoned  the 

spirit   of   adventure   to   advance.     The 

fascination    of    travellers'    tales,    which 

happened  to  be  true,  had  caught  the 

ear  of  Shakespeare,  whose  Prospero  in 

"  The  Tempest  "  makes  Ariel 

"  fetch  dew 

From   the   still-vex'd    Bermoothes." 


The  Bermudas  were  discovered  early  m 
he     sixteenth     century      by     another 
Spaniard,    Juan    Bermudez,    but    they 
became    an    English    possession   betore 
SnXspearediJ.  Although  the  energies 
of  the  Renaissance   awoke  m  our  own 
country  later  than  in  Italy  and  Spam 
Germany    and    France,    it    was    Great 
Britain   that  became  the  chief  gamer, 
by  the  work  of  the  explorers,  m  India 
and    in    America    as    well    as    m the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 


w 


HAT    sort    of   Europe    should    we    have    seen 
today  had  there  been  no  Renaissance  ? 


The  most  momentous  fact  of  all  in  this 
period  of  transition  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned The  Mayflower  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth on  November  nth  (O.S.),  1620, 
and  arrived  in  Massachusetts  in  Decem- 
ber The  impulse  towards  individual  free- 
dom, which  was  the  essence  of  the  Renais- 
sance had  likewise  fired  the  forefathers 
of  the  men  who  were  to  return  to  take 
part  in  the  Great  War,  1914-1918,  which 
revindicated  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

This  brief  reference  to  the  Renaissance 
has  been  necessary  because  the  spirit 
of  that  movement  is  still  alive  m  the 
nations  of  the  modern  world.  In  the 
"  rebirth  "  of  human  energy  for  humane 
as  well  as  for  "  humanistic  "  purposes 
lies  the  hope  of  progress.  The  Renais- 
sance is  never  at  an  end.  Its  message 
was  and  is  that  human  life  is  a  quest 
and  that  the  spirit  of  man  outgrows  all 
barren  formulae.  The  iron  circuit  ot 
the   Middle   Ages   was   broken. 

Let  us  ask  what  sort  of  a  Europe  this 
would    still   be   if    there   had   been   no 
Renaissance.      The     counter-revolution 
engineered  by  all  the  forces  of  absolutism, 
the  Saint  Bartholomews  and  Smithfields, 
the  autos  da  fe  in  Spain,  the  intimidation 
of  the  new  science,  the  vivi-cremation  of 
Giordano    Bruno,    and    the   horrors   of 
religious  persecution  in  the  Netherlands 
all  failed  to  quench  the  new  spirit      it 
we  look  upon  the  Spanish  Armada  of 
i<88  as  embodying  and  leading  to  the 
attack  the  forces  of  absolutism,  secular 
and  spiritual,  we  may  feel  some  decent 
pride  in  the  thought  that  it  was  Britain 
that  shattered  it. 


We  have  mentioned  Babylon  Greeg 
and  Rome  as  representative  state,  wtach 
created  problems  of  empire  that  they 
were  finally  unable  to  solve,  met  rivals 
7n  the  are/a  of  history,  and  f  appea«d. 
This    searching    test    of    the    nations 
however,  is  still  active  and  inexorable 
in   the   modern   world.     We   saw   that 
forces  liberated  in  the  Renaissance  met 
and  defeated  Philip  II.  of  Spam  m< his 
great  attempt  to  re-establish  m  Europe 
the  absolutism  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  of 
the  Papacy.     But  that  was  not  to  be  the 
last  effort  or  the  last  defeat  of   absolu- 
tism     In  the  two  succeeding  centuries 
and    especially    during    the    reign    of 
Louis  XIV.    France  became  formidable 
to  European  liberty,  and  in  spite  of  the 
convulsion   in   1789   she  became  later, 
under   Napoleon,    the   most    aggressive 
Power  in  the  world.     But  she  suffered 
defeat  in  181S.     Russia,  which  created 
a  vast  empire  bv  remorseless  aggression 
and  consolidated  an  absolute  Tsardom, 
is  lying  in  chaos  and  economic  rum  to- 
day     Prussia,  whose  strength  increased 
rapidly    under    Frederick    the    Great, 
survived  her  disaster  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  in  due  time  placed  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  German  Confederation. 
She    increased    her    territory     at     the 
expense     of     Denmark,    Austria      and 
France    and   became   with   her   federal 
states  the   greatest  military  Power  the 
world    has    known.       But    her    defeat 
came   in    1918,    while   Austria,    which 
had  likewise  survived  the  onslaught  of 
Napoleon,  lies  at  last  dismembered  and 


in  rums. 

ELEMENTAL  forces   that    breed    revolt   in  states 
and  produce  continual  change 

What  is  this  mysterious  law  which 
builds  up  and  then  breaks  down  a 
state?  While  the  great  nations  are 
reaching  their  zenith  the  smaller  exist 
under  their  shadow  in  perpetual  fear  of 
aggression  and  the  loss  of  territorial 
rights.  In  certain  cases,  as  for  instance 
in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  security  can 
be  explained  only  by  the  cynical  fact 
that  for  strategic  reasons  her  surround- 
ing neighbours  found  it  advantageous  to 
guarantee  her  neutrality.    Out  of  this 
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THE     CENTRAL     EVENT     OF     THE     MIDDLE     AGES 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  nations  is  that  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
concerning  which  a  wit  has  said  that  it  was  neither  Holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  was  it  an  Empire,  it  was, 
in  effect,  the  effort  of  kings  and  emperors  for  a  thousand  years  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  Rome  s 
imperial  power  in  the  interests  chiefly  of  kings  and  emperors,  and  it  began  with  the  crowning  of 
Charlemagne  in  Soo  and  ended  with  the  resignation  as  Roman  Emperor  of  trancis  II.  ot  Austria  m  r  Bob 


Long  conflict  in  which  nations  have  been 
shaped  and  trained  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe,  in  Africa  and  in  the  New  World, 
one  fact  seems  to  emerge  :  like  the  forces 
of  Nature  the  forces  of  human  history  are 
explosive.  The  great  groups  which  we 
call  nations  contain  volcanic  and  inflam- 
mable elements,  the  area  of  combustion 
may  be  narrow  or  wide,  the  moment  of 
ignition  may  be  soon  or  late,  but  at 
last  the  conflagration  bursts.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  there  is  a  close  relation 
between  this  human  unrest  and  the 
failure  of  the  state.  But  since  a  well- 
governed  state  may  succumb  to  a 
more  powerful  neighbour,  the  search 
for  the  moral  causes  of  decline  becomes 
more  difficult. 

We  might  call  the  idea  of  Freedom 
the  high-explosive  of  history,  for,  in 
the  end,  it  has  broken  down  one  after 
another  every  Bastille  of  arbitrary 
power.  Great  as  were  the  indirect  and 
ultimate  political  effects  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Reformation  neither  of 
those  movements  had  a  political  motive 
or  a  political  origin.  It  is  in  the  French 
Revolution  that  we  discover,  not  indeed 
the  earliest,  but  the  most  vehement  and 
dramatic  expression  of  rights.     French 


thinkers  who  preceded  the  Revolution 
had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
events  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  especially  by  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  And  the  actual  leaders  of 
the  Revolution  found  inspiration  and 
encouragement  in  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  (1776). 
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'HE      factor      of     national     disturbance      which 
industry  introduced  to  the   modern  world 

Lafayette  brought  home  from 
America  the  aphorism  that  resistance  is 
a  sacred  duty.  Members  of  the  French 
aristocracy  who  had  crossed  the  ocean 
to  fight  in  the  American  armies  returned 
to  Europe  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
democracy.  But  the  commotion  in 
France  was  unaccompanied  by  the  con- 
structive political  genius  which  created 
federation  in  the  American  Colonies. 
In  France  the  Revolution  signified  the 
transition  from  feudalism  and  abso- 
lutism, but  in  no  other  country  had  the 
break  with  the  past  been  so  convulsive. 

If  the  federal  principle  had  been 
adopted  by  France  there  might  have 
been  no  Napoleon  But  out  of  the 
seismic  chaos  of  the  Revolution  came 
Napoleon,     and     a     new     attempt     at 


European    absolutism    which  ^involved 
Europe   in   a  new   series   of  wars. .m 
other  words,  France  had  missed  a  great 
n Statical  opportunity  and  soon  forgot 
the  great  doctrines  of  "  liberty  equality, 
aud   fraternity "   which  had  been   em- 
blazoned  ob  her  Revolutionary  banner. 
It  was  not  the  labouring  population 
it   waTthe   middle  class  which   gained 
mort  by  the  Revolution.     In  the  Declar- 
£  of  the  Rights  of  Man  the .private 
ownership  of  property  is  not  only, anc 

tiTdSd^  i  ££?£ 

0n7a"PT;ew^eptLoffhestatehad 

arisen  ihe  conception  that  the  state  is  an 
arisen  me  y '  .       for  the  prlzes 

arena  tor  iree  cou,p  roncerj- 

„f  life      But  it  is  precisely  this  concep 
of  lite,     dul  r  f  modern 


,  vvll        Rank  was  abolished   but  it 

SnSurned,  and  found  *eU  eftowing 

the  new  aristocracy  of  ^th^B^ 

thp    nrotagomsts     or     tne     mv 
begged  toS  the  middle  class.  Robespierre 

wasanavocat,Danton another  Sieyesan 
abbe  Marat  a  doctor,  Fouquier- 1  mviUe 
an  attorney,  Collot  d'Herbois  an  actor, 
and  Saint  Just,  like Xarnille  D^ouhns 

would  have  made  Sieyes  and  Saint  just 

StErdancSehain  fact,  had  been  in  volcanic 
travail  in  order  that  the  bourgeoisie 
mtht  consolidate  their  position  before 
The  new  era  of  modern  industry  which 
would  replace  the  aristocracy  of  land 
by  the  aristocracy  of  capital,  had  set 
in      Moreover,    the    Revolution,    which 
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MODIFYING     INFLUENCE     OF     ANOTHER     SHIP     AND     OTHER     MEN 

North  Ameucan^contm^  ^^  Anglo_Saxon  both  in  character  and  in  speech 

From  a  model  made  by  Gouldine  &  Co..  Plymouth,  tor  the  Mayflower  tercentenary 


was  to  destroy  all  tyrannies,  ended 
inevitably  in  Napoleon  and  in  militarism, 
in  a  vast  burden  of  debt,  and  in  Waterloo. 
Is  history  then  merely  a  Penelope's  web 
of  which  the  nations  are  the  weavers,  and 
which  is  woven  up  during  one  century 
only  to  be  unwoven  in  the  next  ?  Is  its' 
record  only  a  necrology  of  nations  ? 
And  must  one  generation  accumulate 
abuses  which  the  next  must  sweep  away  ? 
The  great  military  and  economic  effort 
of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  only  a  preparation  for  the  deeper 
corruption  of  the  succeeding  age  and 
for  the  catastrophe  of  the  Revolution. 
Is  there,  then,  no  finality  in  this  endless 
experiment  of  nations  ? 

Now  from  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
in  1815  until  the  downfall  of  the  German 
Emperor  and  his  allies  in  1918  there  had 
taken  place  hi  Europe  a  vast  economic 
reconstruction    owing    to    the    use    ot 


steam  and,  later,  of  electricity  tor 
industrial  purposes.  Modern  wealth 
began  to  be  created  by  new  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  the  towns,  as  the 
centres  of  industry,  attracted  the 
country  population  to  the  great  factories. 
These  economic  changes  created  in  all 
nations  social  problems  which  still  await 
solution.  Moreover,  the  new  activities  of 
world  commerce  brought  about  changes 
not  only  within  the  nations,  but  between 
them,  for  there  was  a  struggle  for 
markets  more  intense  than  the  old 
system  of  international  barter  had  ever 
known.  Again,  the  social  status  of  the 
labouring  class  in  one  nation  became  of 
interest  to  the  working  class  in  another, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  of 
labour  throughout  the  civilized  world 
began  to  attract  attention. 

The  social   and   economic  history  of 
che  nineteenth    century  is   mainly    the 
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The  Destiny 

^Tthe  struggle  between .Capital 
and  Labour,  not  *  ^^ Measure 
^t^^n^ace 
within    less   than   a  hundred   years    n 

remember  that  in  1825  lraae  u« 
wS  not  merely  illegal  but  criminal  and 
was  defined  in  English  law  as      a  con 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.      We  have 
seen   that   ancient  society  VP%*j£ 
fact  that  a  man's  labour  is  his  most 
ScU  property.    K  solved  its  industry 
problem  by  purchasing  slaves.    But  the 
fntroduction  of  the  wage-earning ^class 
who  became  gradually  insistent  on  the 
realization  of  their  own  economic  and 
political    rights,    has    brought    a    new 
factor  of  national  disturbance  into  the 
modern  world. 


Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  dream  of  the 
solidarity  of  labour  everywhere,  the 
industrial  class  of  one  nation  competes 
for  the  world's  markets  with  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  other  nations.  The  task 
of  every  state  is  double  : 

1.  Internally  to  adjust  the  relations 
between  its  own  members,  and 

2.  Externally  to  adjust  its  relations 
with  other  states. 

These  two  problems  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  would  lead  us  into  a 
discussion  of  such  subjects  as  Free 
Trade  and  Protection.  It  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  a  relentless  competition 
takes  place  between  the  great  organized 
national  groups,  and  that  that  com- 
petition very  frequently  leads  to  war. 
For  the  greater  the  extent  of  territory, 
the  greater  the  resources,  and  the  greater 
the  chance  of  economic  superiority.  _ 

The  country  rich  in  coal  and  iron 
and  oil  and  other  raw  materials  will 
secure  supremacy  in  the  field  of  manu- 
facture and  trade.  And  since  economic 
supremacy  is  not  only  a  cause,  but  also  an 
effect  of  military  power,  the  temptation  to 
expand  becomes  irresistible,  especially  if 
the  question  of  over-population  becomes 
pressing.  Here  we  glance  at  he 
supreme  problem  of  the  modern  peoples. 


Tt  is  probable  that  the  historians  of 

feud  between  Germany  and  France  was 
added  the  formidable  industrial  menace 
of    the    most    industrious    people    in 
Europe.     Germany  was  becoming  pre- 
dominant in  Central  Europe  and  else 
where,    and   the   appetite  increases   by 
what   it   feeds    on.      Her   ^dustrialisrn 
financed      her      militarism,      and      her 
militarism   promised   her   industrialism 
new  fields  for  expansion.     A  new  and 
more   insidious    absolutism   threatened 

UBut6' there  had  once  been  another 
Germany  of  "  humanism,"  the  Germany 
of  Lessing  and  Goethe,  the  Schlegels, 
Winckelmann    and    Beethoven  the 

temperamental  change  which  took  place 
in  the  German  people  can  be  traced  to 
the   victories   of   Frederick   the   Great 
Their   educational  system   was   framed 
with  a  view  to  inspiring  the  young  with 
the  Pan-German  ideal  of  a  Deutschland 
victorious  in  every  field  of  human  activ- 
ity     The  German  commercial  became 
only  less   aggressive   than   the  German 
military   battalions.    Germany  was  the 
Assyria  of   the  West,  Assyrian   in   her 
energy    her  ruthlessness,  and  her  pride. 
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ERMANYS   downfall  was  dae  to  an  excess  of 
energy  and  abuse  of  it,  not  to  decay 

If  we  count  Luxemburg,  we  find 
that  the  frontiers  of  eight  foreign 
states  surrounded  her.  Thus  compelled 
to  become  a  military  power,  it  was  the 
strategic  weakness  of  her  geographical 
situation  which  transformed  her  into  an 
armed  camp,  and  her  standing  army 
became  a  standing  menace  to  the  rest 

of  Europe. 

As  she  transformed  herself  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  industrial  community 
her  energies  increased  and  sought  an 
outlet  in  all  directions,  and  especially 
towards  the  sea.  The  old  Baltic  trade 
was  insufficient,  and  Germany,  looking 


A  Paradox  of  History 


towards  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic, 
began  to  build  ships.  But  on  the  sea 
she  met  Great  Britain.  Her  military 
engineers  wrought  marvels  with  her 
contracted  sea-board.  The  Kiel  Canal 
strengthened  the  strategic  position, 
because  it  doubled  the  striking  power 
of  the  fleet.  We  hint  at  these  economic 
facts  because  they  must  be  added  to 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  war— the 
strokes  and  counter-strokes  of  a  decep- 
tive diplomacy,  and  the  ambitions  of  a 
group  of  men  leading  and  misleading  a 
group  of  nations. 

History  is  full  of  paradox.  When  the 
mechanical  maelstrom  of  modern  war 
was  let  loose  in  1914  Great  Britain 
became  the  enemy  of  the  Power  with 
whom  she  had  never  had  a  quarrel  and 
the  ally  of  her  own  hereditary  foe.  Let 
us  observe  that  the  downfall  of  the 
German  Empire  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  cycle  of  exhaustion  and  decline. 
Germany  was  reaching  the  zenith  of 
power.  So  great  was  that  power  that 
in  order  to  overthrow  it  the  European 
Allies  required  the  help  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  because  Germany 
had  too  little,  but  because  she  had  too 
much  energy,  and  was  about  to  misuse 
it  against  the  liberties  of  the  world,  that 
her  defeat  was  due. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  ask  : 
What  has  been  the  role  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  history  of  nations  ?  It  is  a  most 
remarkable  and  significant  fact  that 
four  times  within  four  hundred  years 
and  very  near  the  end  or  beginning  of 
the  centuries  Britain  intervened  de- 
cisively in  European  affairs. 

THE  part  played  by  Great   Britain   during    four 
centuries  in  the  history  of  nations 

We  saw  that  in  1588  she  defeated  the 
absolutism  of  Spain  and  thereby  saved  the 
secular  and  spiritual  liberties  which  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  had  af- 
firmed. But  again  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Britain  checked  the 
absolutism  of  France  as  represented  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  defeated  it  at  Blenheim, 
1704,  Ramillies,  1706,  Oudenarde,  1708, 
Malplaquet,     1709-       At    the    end    of 


the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries  Britain  was  again 
on  the  Continent,  and  defeated  the  new 
absolutism  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  And 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  1914,  in  alliance  with  Belgium 
and  France,  she  became  the  main  agent 
in  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  1918. 

It  is,  indeed,  useless  to  pretend  that 
in  these  interventions  Great  Britain  was 
not  protecting  her  own  interests.  It  is 
no  less  true  that  she  was  protecting  the 
common  liberties  of  mankind. 
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R1TISH  Nation,  by  reason  of  its  history,  always 
to  be   found  on  the  side  of  liberty 

The  role  of  equilibrator  seemed  to  be- 
long by  nature  to  a  Power  detached  from 
Europe  and  yet  so  close  to  it.  A  people 
who  had  won  their  Magna  Carta  (1215), 
and  Habeas  Corpus,  and  had  framed 
their  Bill  of  Rights  (1689),  found  them- 
selves instinctively  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
wherever  it  was  imperilled. 

The  record  is  doubtless  stained  by  the 
policy  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  by  certain  events  in 
the  early  administration  of  India,  by 
the  early  struggles  in  Wales,  and  by  the 
long  struggLe  in  Ireland.  But  as 
regards  America,  the  best  minds  of 
the  day  expressed  the  conscience  of 
the  country  in  denunciation  of  the  mis- 
guided government  of  a  German  king. 

"  This  universal  opposition,"  said 
Chatham,  "  to  your  arbitrary  system  of 
taxation,  which  now  pervades  America,  is 
the  same  which  formerly  opposed  loans, 
benevolences,  and  ship-money  in  this 
country,  is  the  same  spirit  which  roused  all 
England  to  action  at  the  Revolution,  and 
which  established,  at  a  remote  era,  your 
liberties,  on  the  basis  of  that  grand 
fundamental  maxim  of  the  Constitution, 
that  no  subject  of  England  shall  be  taxed 
but  by  his  own  consent.  To  maintain 
this  principle  is  the  common  cause  o) 
the  Whigs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  on  this.  .  .  .  Resistance  to_your 
acts  was  as  necessary  as  it  was  just." 

These  words,  spoken  in  1775,  express 
the  British  ideal  of  government,  and 
their  spirit  is  the  secret  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  the  verdict  of  impartial  historians 
that  the  vast  overseas  possessions  which 
Great  Britain  won  at  the  expense  of  her 
European  rivals  have  enjoyed  sounder 
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gf^emment  than  would  have  been  their 
lot  if  they  had  remaned  in  the _hanas 
of  Spain  Portugal,  and  --of  Franc. 

pent  on  the  Colonies  and  that  the 
arbitrary  taxation  which  Chattiam 
abhorred  should  find  no  place  m  the 
Dependencies  as  it  finds  none  m  the 
Mother  Country. 

THE   triBate  MA  %<>£&•**  Bf  ^  United 
'    States  pays  to  British  ideals 


Perhaps  however,  the  greatest  tribute 
whS  hPas  been  paid  Jp  the ^^ 
sanity  and  1^-  tttStct  that 

wat  no  new  creation,  but  only  vigorously 

thev  are  an  epitome  of  English  history. 
U%  an  Act  which  declares  among  other 

th^!l7t  the  W£*j£S£  °0ff  T^y 

&*&%£%?£& 

ment  is  illegal.  rro4n  by  pretence 

T  tithin  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace, 

army  within  me  in^  Parliament, 

unless  it  be  with  consent^  o  Members 

is  against  law      T™* /sctioi 

fines     imposed     nor     cruel     a 
'SfSSSSL  -to!  andtrfeitufes  of 
particPX  persons   before   convrction   are 

^hL^mpretsive     declaration     closes 
with    the    statement    by    Lords    and 
Commons  "  that  they  do  claim,  demand 
anHnsist   upon   all   and   singular   the 
"emL  as  their  undoubted  rights  and 


liberties."     These   principles   were   the 
rift  of  the  Mother  Island  to  the sj .  g 

laxon  world  wte^^S 
and  it  was  in  defence  oi  sucn 
Sat  the  United  States  and  tteBn^ 
Dominions   sent    their   vas* amies 
Europe  during  the  Great  War         __ 
*  If  Pwe  turn  to  Burke  s  speech      On 
Conciliation  with   America      we   shall 
find  the  ideal  of  the .British  Ernp^e 
stated  in  language  which  might  have 
been  uttered  to-day.     "  The  fierce  spirit 
of  liberty,"  says  Burke,  "*■*«£  £ 
the  English  Colonies  probably  than  m 
anv  other  people  of  the  earth      It  is 
S  spirit  oPf  the  English  Constitution 
whicE  infused  through  the  mighty  mass, 
nervades      feeds,     unites,     invigorates, 
Ses  -ery  part  of  the  Empire,  even 

down  to  the  minutest  member. 

Sow   if  we  take  1066  as  the  date  on 
which  the  last  infusion  of  foreign  blood 
Sh  the  Wood  of  the  island  stock  began 
This    country,  has    been    inviokte    for 
almost  one  thousand  years.     Of  all  tne 
European  nations  Britain  alone  during 
that  long  period  has  suffered  no  real 
disaster  ^  the   fabric   of   her   paw*. 
The  blows  from  without  as  we  1  as  from 
within  did  not  break,  they  only  riveted 
The    framework    of    her    freedom.    She 
Scis  in  the  modern  the  place  which 
Rome  held  in  the  ancient  world.  _  J  torn 
the  Great  War  she  has  emerged  with  an 
increase  in  her  vast  territory. 


If  we  reckon  up  the  schedule  of  her 
commitments   throughout   the   earth  it 
is  almost  with  a  sense  of  awe  that  we 
remember  that  her  colossal  expansion 
canTe  traced  from  the  nucleus  of  one 
maU  island.     Even  her  enemies  have 
admitted     that     wherever     the     long 
ra£s    of  her  civilization  has  reached 
t    has    brought    order    and    progress 
Pitt    once    said    "England    has    saved 
herself  by  her  exertions    she  will  save 
Europe    by    her    example.       tfut    ner 
"destiny"  was  on  the   sea,  and  took  her 
far  out  of  Europe  and  linked  with  her 
own  fortunes  those  of  millions  of  human 
beings    of    alien     race     and     speech. 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES 
The  vast  economic  reconstruction  which  took  place  last  century  in  the  era  of  industrial  expansion 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  in  all  regions  where  industry  could  be  made  profitable.  Look  here  at 
Manchester  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  lower  photograph,  with  its  multitude  of  chimneys  befouling  the 
landscape,  and  the  same  scene  as  it  was  presented  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago.  The  change 
is  probably  artistically  and  hygienically  for  the  worse,  but  who  shall  say  that  the  industrial  expansion 

■    has  not  immensely  added  to  the  general  comfort  of  mankind  ? 


Napoleon  called  the  British  a  nation 
of  shop-keepers.  But  we  are  also  a 
nation  of  ship-keepers.  Behind  shops 
there  are  workshops.  Ships  and  shops 
— these  have  made  England. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  our  course 
has  been  inevitably  zigzag,  but  we  have 
attempted  to  collect  some  stray  facts 
which  are  of  importance  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  immense  subject.     A  few 


thoughts  suggest  themselves  here.  First, 
in  spite  of  the  exhaustion  and  decline 
of  nations,  national  tenacity  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  facts  of  history.  Peoples 
have  been  defeated  and  overthrown, 
nevertheless  they  have  continued  with 
shrunken  power  and  diminished  territory 
to  occupy  the  seats  of  their  forefathers. 
Spain  attempted  to  crush  Holland, 
and      Austria      attempted      to      crush 


their  oppressor      Iter  s  is  d 

even  in  »^  ^  e*fter  the 
Sovran  PWrit  was  supposed 
that  France  would  never  recover  from 
the  blow  but  it  was  French  military 
fenius  which  led  the  Allies  in  the  over- 

"Rut    in  the  second  place,  lex  ui 
that  in  spite  of  this  stubborn  racial 

£  sistenceP  the  actual  political  frame- 
work of  a  nation  is  subject  tosudd^ 
and  often  disastrous  change.  There  are 
foments  in  history  when  nothing  seems 
to  be  so  brittle  as  the  fabric  of  the 
state      We   have    seen   with    our   own 

e4s  the  great  work  of  the  Russian  Tsar 
eyes  u±c  s  seen  the 

Empire  which  Bismarck  created  went 
to  pieces  within  a  few  hours,  its  Emperor 
£SS  a  fugitive,  and  the  dukes  and 
kings  of  its  confederate  states  were 
swept  simultaneously  from  their  throne- 
lets  and  their  thrones.  This  is  tne 
catastrophic  and  seismic  element  m 
history. 


elements  were  seized  by  the  framers  <rf 
the  American  Constitution.     That  is 
fact    of    profound    significance,    for    it 
means  that  the  greatest  Power  m    he 
Sew    World    yjfSSlSLa 

the  needs  of  every  people  within  the 
Bntish  Confederation  that  we  find    he 

greatest     promise     ot      tne     &i   v 
permanence 


•^ra»,sfc«ssr' 


Third,  it  has  often  been  asked  how 
long   the   British   Empire   will   endure. 
Sre  is  nothing  to  guide  us,  because  tire 
British    Empire    ^unlike    any    o  ther 
imperial  system  of  the  past.     It  is  not 
ammechanical  combination  held  together 
hv  militarism.     It  is   a  union  of  self 
governing  communities  or  of  communi- 
ties gradually  approaching  self-govern- 
ment   and  sharing  or  learning  to  share 
™„n    Ideal    of    government    and 
JbST  Wetted  tie  Bill  of  Rights 
and    pointed    out    that    its    essential 


•HE  world's  peace  and  the  ^owi^  demand  for 
»    an  international  standard  of  justice 

One  final  question  meets  us.    Na**J 
like    individuals,    compete    with    eacn 
other  and  competition  involves  suffering. 
I  Us  agreed  that  it  is  by  means  of com- 
JttiZ     that    the    character    of    the 
FXXali  developed.     I< ft*-- 
struggle,    character    weakens    and    de 
generates.      And    the    same    law   is    at 
Jork  in  the  case  of  those  great  aggre- 
gates   of    individuals    which    we    call 
nations     If    so,    is    collision     is    war 
Srevitable?     This    question,  which    we     . 
caimSattempt  to  answer  he«  o= 
the  minds  of  those  who  ^  forward 
to  an  international  rivalry  that  shall  be 
Soodless,  and  place  hope  in  a  League  of 

P  We  may  meanwhile  remind  ourselves 
of  a  statement  made  earlier  m  these 
pages-that    the   task  of    all    states 

^To'- regulate  their  own  inner  life, 

alt   To  adjust  their  relations  with  their 

^rieelmg  has  begun  to  demand 
that  justice  shall  be  the  essence  of  both 
sets  of  relations.     There  is  a  saying  o 
he  greatest  of  Greek  thinkers  that    at 
first  the  state  is  created  for  the  sake  o 
mere  life,  but  that  it  continues _  fo ^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  life     The  futuie 
of  civilization  will  depend  on  how  tar 
each  nation  will   respect   that   level   of 
good  life  which  other  nations  may  have 
attained. 
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r//^   NATIONAL    SPIRIT 

in  The  Modern    World 

By  J.  A.  R.  MARRIOTT,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Author  of  "The  Remaking  of  Modem  Europe  (1789-1872),"  "The  European  Commonwealth,"  etc. 

This  penetrating  and  illuminating  essay  by  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  is  complementary 
to  those  contributed  to  our  first  volume  by  Sir  Arthur  Keith  and  Mr.  Romaine  Paterson. 
The  one  gave  an  outline  of  racial  origins  and  explained  how  man  emerged  from  the 
horde  at  the  call  of  the  tribal  spirit  ;  the  other  showed  how  the  successive  industrial 
agglomerations  of  mankind  that  constituted  the  great  States  of  the  ancient  world  flourished 
and  decayed  under  the  pressure  of  conflict  and  cooperation.  In  the  accompanying 
chapter  Mr.  Marriott  completes  the  survey  by  analysing  the  spirit  of  nationality,  the 
most  potent  and  the  most  elusive  of  the  forces  that  have  moulded  our  modern  polity 


THE  Nalion-State  is  the  typical 
political  product  of  the  modern 
world.  To  the  ancient  world, 
Nations  were  by  no  means  unknown  ; 
nor  were  States.  But  the  State  rarely 
corresponded  with  the  Nation.  The 
characteristic  political  entity  was  some- 
thing either  much  larger  or  much 
smaller  than  the  typical  modern  State  : 
either  an  empire  or  a  city  ;  the  City- 
States  of  Hellas,  for  example  ;  the 
Empires  of  Assyria,  Macedon,  or  Rome. 
The  idea  that  a  State  should  be,  even 
roughly,  coextensive  and  coincident 
with  a  Nation  did  not  enter  the  political 
consciousness  of  mankind  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Some  authorities  would  date  the  new 
conception  specifically  from  the  annihi- 
lation of  Poland.  The  partition  of 
Poland  among  its  three  powerful  neigh- 
bours wiped  out  a  State  which  had 
filled  an  imposing  place  in  the  European 
polity  ;  it  served  to  revivify  a  nation. 
That  nation  has  now  achieved  its  am- 
bition in  a  resuscitated  Poland. 

Elusive    Nature    of    Nationality 

Among  the  forces  which  have  gone 
to  the  moulding  of  our  modern  polity, 
that  of  nationality  is  certainly  the  most 
elusive.  It  has  almost  defied  definition. 
Vico  defined  a  nationality  as  "  a  natural 
society  of  men  who  by  unity  of  territory, 
of  origin,  of  custom,  and  of  language,  are 
drawn  into  a  community  of  life  and  of 
social  conscience."  Is  "  unity  of  terri- 
tory "  essential  to  the  idea  of  nationality  ? 
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Or  even  "  community  of  life  "  ?  If 
so,  we  must  deny  specific  nationality 
to  the  Jews  in  dispersion  or  to  the 
Poles  after  the  partition  of  their  State. 
Is  identity  of  language  essential,  or  of 
religion  ?  If  so,  we  must  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Swiss  nationality,  for 
the  "  Swiss  "  embrace  two,  if  not  three, 
creeds,  and  speak  three,  if  not  four, 
distinct  languages.  And  what  of  the 
"  Americans  "  ? 


Nationality 

Plainly, 


a    Collective    Conscience 
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we  shall  involve  ourselves 
in  difficulties  if  we  lay  over-much 
emphasis  either  on  religion  or  on  lan- 
guage as  essential  elements.  Yet  in 
the  absence  of  these  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  preserve  nationality  when 
it  is  divorced  from  statehood.  Swiss 
nationality  and  American  nationality 
are  respectively  the  resultant  of  the 
evolution  of  a  Swiss  State  and  of  an 
American  State.  In  other  cases  the 
State  may  be  a  resultant  of  the  idea  of 
common  nationality.  The  Triune  King- 
dom, commonly  designated  Yugo-Slavia, 
and  the  new  Poland  are  apposite 
illustrations  of  the  latter  process.  We 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  almost  driven 
by  exclusions  and  inclusions  to  accept- 
ance of  the  definition  proposed  by 
Professor  Henri  Hauser  of  Dijon  : 
"  Nationality  is  a  matter  of  collective 
conscience,  of  collective  will  to  live.  .  . 
Race,  religion,  language,  all  these  ele- 
ments either  are  or  are  not  factors  in 
nationality  according  to  whether  they 
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do  or  do  not  enter  into  the  collective 
conscience  by  virtue  thereof."  ("  The 
Principle  of  Nationalities,"   page  7.) 

A  "  collective  conscience."  But  the 
doubt  obtrudes  itself  whether  such  a 
conscience  could  have  been  generated 
without  a  sentimental  or  traditional 
attachment  to  a  territorial  home.  Jewish 
nationality  has  been  sustained  during 
two  thousand  years  of  exile,  mainly, 
no  doubt,  by  devotion  to  a  particular 
creed,  by  wonderful  persistency  of 
blood,  but  not  least  by  collective 
affection  for  the  common  home  of  the 
race  :  "  When  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem." But  for  Zionism  the  modern 
Palestine  would  never  have  been  called 
into  being  by  the  Paris  Conference. 
Similarly  the  Poles  in  dispersion  have 
drawn  their  inspiration  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  their  brethren  have  lived 
on,  though  under  alien  rule,  on  the 
plains  of  the  Vistula. 

Professor   Zimmern's    Definition 

Professor  Zimmern,  then,  would  seem 
to  get  near  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
when  he  writes  :  "  Nationality  is  more 
than  a  creed  or  a  doctrine,  or  a  code  of 
conduct,  it  is  an  instinctive  attachment  ; 
it  recalls  an  atmosphere  of  precious 
memories,  of  vanished  parents  and 
friends,  of  old  customs,  of  reverence,  of 
home,  and  a  sense  of  the  brief  span  of 
human  life  as  a  link  between  immemorial 
generations  spreading  backwards  and 
forwards.  .  .  It  implies  a  particular 
kind  of  corporate  self-consciousness, 
peculiarly  intimate,  yet  invested  at  the 
same  time  with  a  peculiar  dignity.  . 
and  it  implies,  secondly,  a  country,  an 
actual  strip  of  land  associated  with  the 
nationality,  a  territorial  centre  where 
the  flame  of  nationality  is  kept  alight 
at  the  hearth  fire  of  home."  ("  Nation- 
ality and  Government,"  pages  78,  84.) 

Beginnings    of    the    States    System 

Yet  if  the  idea  of  nationality  be 
elusive,  it  is  plainly  among  the  most 
potent  of  the  formative  forces  of  to-day. 
For  the  evolution  of  the  modern  States 


system  we  must,  however,  go  farther 
back  than  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of 
nationality.  Among  the  great  States 
of  the  modern  world  England  was  three 
hundred  years  ahead  of  the  rest  in  the 
realization  of  its  unity  and  identity. 
The  sense  of  nationality  in  England 
was  due, however,  to  causes,  geographical 
and  political,  which  were  unique  in  their 
operation.  Hardly  was  there  a  king 
of  the  English  before  he  put  forward  a 
claim  to  be  "  alterius  orbis  Imperator  " 
— outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
Roman  Papacy.  Continental  Europe 
was,  during  the  thousand  years  which 
intervened    between    the    fall    of    the 


Roman  Empire   and  the  disruption  of 


Christendom,  a  quasi-unity  dominated 
in  theory  by  the  conjoint  authority  of 
pope  and  emperor,  and,  in  fact,  unified  by 
common  subjection  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  to  the  Roman  Primacy,  by  common 
acceptance  in  the  civil  sphere  of  Roman 
law,  and  by  an  all-pervading  and  all- 
powerful  social  system  which  provided 
at  once  a  system  of  land  tenure,  a  nexus 
for  society  and  a  method  of  government. 
The  Empire,  the  Papacy,  and  the  feudal 
system  dominated  the  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  so  long  as  that  domination 
persisted  there  was  no  room  for  the 
idea  of  nationality,  nor  could  the  modern 
States  system  emerge. 

Evolution    of    the    Nation-State 

The  intellectual,  political,  geographi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  upheaval  which 
is  compendiously  described  as  "  The 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation," 
opened  the  door  to  the  emergence  of 
national  Churches  and  the  evolution  of 
the  Nation-State.  Hungary,  Poland, 
and  Bohemia  had  long  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  statehood.  Among  the  great 
States  of  Western  Europe,  France  was 
(after  England)  the  first  to  achieve 
unity  and  self-conscious  identity.  The 
remarkable  astuteness  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  kings  of  the  Capet  and  Valois 
dynasties  ;  the  absorption  by  conquest 
or  marriage  of  the  great  feudal  duchies 
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and  counties  ;  frontiers  well  defined  on 
two  sides  though  highly  debatable  on  a 
third ;  an  administrative  system  ever 
increasing  in  efficiency  as  it  increased  in 
centralisation  ;  the  Hundred  Years  War 
against  the  Angevin  kings  of  England 
and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy — all  these 
played  their  part  in  the  making  of 
modern  France,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  France  had  arrived. 

Spain  reached  a  similar  stage  of 
national  evolution  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  secular  crusade  against 
the  Saracens  was  the  central  fact  in 
the  making  of  Spain,  but  King  Charles 
I.,  otherwise  known  as  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  was  the  first  Spanish 
sovereign  to  rule  over  a  united  Spain. 
The  bitter  contest  between  Spain  and 
the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries 
gave  to  the  seven  northern  provinces 
sufficient  cohesion  and  self -consciousness 
to  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Nation-State  from  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  onwards,  albeit  a 
State  of  a  federal  rather  than  a  unitary 
type.  Differences  of  creed  between 
the  Dutch  and  their  former  rulers  at 
once  fortified  them  during  the  struggle 
for  independence  and  accentuated  the 
sense  of  unity  when  independence  was 
at  last  achieved. 

European   Politics    and   Antagonisms 

Ecclesiastical  antagonisms  contributed 
once  more  to  the  many  disruptive  forces 
which  during  the  Thirty  Years  War 
(1618-48)  dissipated  whatever  of  unity 
Germany  had  derived  from  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  German  kingship  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  From  the  chaos 
there  emerged  more  than  one  powerful 
State.  First "  Austria,"  conglomerate  in 
itself  and  dynastically  connected  with 
the  Czech  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the 
Magyar  Kingdom  of  Hungary ;  then 
Prussia  ;  but  neither  could  be  described 
with  accuracy  as  a  Nation-State  ;  still 
less  could  the  lesser  German  States, 
such  as  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wiirt- 
temberg,  or  the  Palatinate,  though  all 
were  virtually  independent  sovereignties. 


Portugal  had  meanwhile  (1640)  re- 
gained its  independence,  and  thence- 
forth must  be  counted  as  a  Nation- 
State,  while  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  of  Calmar  (1523)  permitted 
Sweden  to  take  its  place  as  an  in- 
dependent "  Power,"  and  for  a  brief 
period  (roughly  1600-1721)  to  play  a 
conspicuous  and  influential  part  in 
European  politics.  Thanks,  indeed, 
partly  to  the  vigour  of  her  kings  and 
the  skill  and  discipline  of  her  soldiers, 
in  part  to  the  friendship  which  so  long 
subsisted  between  Stockholm  and  Paris, 
Sweden  occupied  in  the  European 
polity  a  place  far  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  her  permanent  strength 
and  resources. 

Growth    of    Powers   in    Modern    Times 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  Hohenzollern 
power  in  Prussia  and  North  Germany, 
still  more  the  irruption  of  Russia  into 
European  politics  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  brought  to  an 
end  the  brief  ascendancy  of  Sweden. 
Russia,  though  loosely  compacted,  took 
her  place  as  a  Nation-State  in  the  first 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
before  the  century  closed  the  American 
continent  had  brought  to  the  birth 
the  first  of  the  Nation-States  in  the  New 
World. 

How  far  had  the  idea  of  nationality 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
these  Powers  of  the  modern  world  ? 
The  instinctive  avoidance  of  the  word 
"  nations,"  the  substitution  of  the  term 
"  Powers "  would  seem  to  suggest  a 
partial   answer   to   the   question. 

Monarchical   Factor   in    State    Making 

The  motive  force  which  was  on  every 
side  operating  to  produce  a  new  States 
system,  which  found  its  manifestation 
in  the  creation  of  strong,  compact,  homo- 
geneous kingdoms,  was  primarily  dy- 
nastic, or  at  least  monarchical.  France 
was  made  by  a  succession  of  great  kings 
and  great  ministers,  the  apotheosis  of 
the  absolute  monarchy  being  reached 
in  the  brilliant  period  which  culminated 
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in  the  reign  of  "  Le  Roi  Soleil "  (Louis 
XIV.).  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  France  was,  however,  indis- 
putably a  Nation-State.  Richelieu  had 
completed  the  work  of  political  unifica- 
tion, Colbert  had  made  her  one  com- 
mercially and  economically,  yet  the 
social  fissures  were  still  deep.  Not  until 
the  Revolution  did  France  become  a 
social  unity.  In  two  ways  Richelieu 
left  his  work  incomplete.  The  destruc- 
tion of  political  feudalism  served  only 
to  accentuate  the  social  cleavage  be- 
tween class  and  class.  Nor  did  he 
achieve  his  ambition  in  regard  to  the 
rectification  of  the  frontiers  of  France. 

Expansion   of   the   Kingdom   of  France 

According  to  his  political  testament  his 
aim  was  to  identify  modern  France  with 
ancient  Gaul.  His  intervention  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War  wrung  from  the 
Empire  a  formal  acknowledgment  of 
the  cession  of  the  three  Lorraine  bishop- 
rics, Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  annexed 
in  1552,  and,  in  addition,  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Alsace.  For  the 
first  time  modern  France  touched  the 
Rhine.  The  acquisition  of  Franche 
Comte  in  1674  rendered  still  more 
isolated  the  remaining  portions  of 
Lorraine,  but  these  did  not  actually 
fall  into  France  until  1766.  Meanwhile, 
Henri  IV.  had  brought  to  the  Crown  of 
France  the  Kingdom  of  Beam,  or  the 
northern  half  of  Navarre,  and  Louis 
XIV.  finally  rounded  off  the  Pyrenean 
frontier  by  the  acquisition  of  Roussillon 
and  Cerdagne  in  1659. 

Result    of   Territorial   Acquisitions 

By  a  curious  legal  subterfuge — the 
Chambre  des  Reunions — Strasburg  was 
assigned  to  France  in  1683.  Later  in 
the  same  reign  the  north-eastern  frontier 
was  immensely  strengthened  by  the 
acquisition  of  Western  Flanders,  and 
of  a  number  of  strong  fortresses  like 
Lille,  Cambrai,  and  Valenciennes,  which 
virtually  gave  France  the  command  of 
Artois  and  Hainault.     Louis  XIV  never 


dreamt  of  invoking  the  principle  of 
nationality  to  cover  these  territorial 
acquisitions.  The  motive  was  frankly 
strategical,  to  render  France  secure 
against  attack  by  her  neighbours  ;  to 
give  France  a  military  advantage  should 
she  desire  to  take  the  offensive.  Of  the 
doctrine  of  "  nationality  "  there  is  not  a 
hint  ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  before 
the  process  of  territorial  unification 
began  the  French  were  not  a  nation  ; 
when  it  was  complete  they  unquestion- 
ably were.  Bretons  and  Burgundians, 
Normans,  Angevins  and  Acquitainians 
alike  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
"  Frenchmen,"  and  found  satisfaction 
and  pride  not  merely  in  common  citizen- 
ship but  in  common  nationality. 

We  pass  from  modern  France  to 
modern  Spain.  The  two  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  Spaniard — his 
intense  nationalism  and  his  persistent 
provincialism — are  both  attributable  to 
his  prolonged  contest  with  the  Moors. 

Nationalism    Forged    by    Patriotism 

No  people  in  the  world  have  developed 
a  deeper  sense  of  national  individuality 
than  the  Spanish,  yet  between  province 
and  province — notably  between  Castile, 
Aragon,  and  Catalonia — there  are  differ- 
ences of  tradition  and  outlook  which 
political  unification  has  not  availed  to 
eradicate.  Probably  nothing  less  than 
a  secular  crusade  against  an  intruding 
enemy,  alien  in  race  and  alien  in  creed, 
would  have  sufficed  to  weld  Catalans 
and  Castilians,  Aragonese  and  Anda- 
lusians  into  a  united  nation. 

Dutch  nationalism  is  the  product  of 
a  struggle  not  less  fierce  than  that  in 
which  Spanish  nationalism  was  con- 
ceived— on  the  one  hand  a  prolonged 
contest  waged  with  the  elemental  forces 
of  nature  ;  on  the  other  a  brief,  but 
'terrible  struggle  against  the  tyranny, 
ecclesiastical,  economic,  administrative, 
and  political,  of  the  Spanish  rulers  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Dutch  nationalism  was  forged  in  the 
furnace  of  persecution ;  it  has  been 
sustained  by  the  necessity  for  ceaseless 
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vigilance  against  the  ambition  of  powerful 
neighbours,  and  against  the  constantly 
threatened   depredations   of   the   sea. 

The  people  who  achieved  so  splendidly 
their  own  liberty  showed  themselves 
curiously  inept  in  dealing,  at  a  critical 
juncture,  with  neighbours  who  might, 
by  tactful  handling,  have  been  con- 
verted  into   fellow-citizens. 

The  idea  of  creating  a  substantial 
buffer  state  between  France  and  Ger- 
many has  commended  itself  for  centuries 
to  the  diplomatists  of  Europe.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
that  under  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  it 
might  prove  effective.  It  was  not  to  be. 
In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  after 
Napoleon  had  demonstrated  afresh  the 
traditional  anxiety  of  France  to  extend 
her  eastern  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  the 
diplomatists  at  Vienna  attempted  to 
achieve  the  same  purpose  by  uniting 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries  with  the  northern :  the 
"Austrian"  (formerly  the  "Spanish") 
Netherlands  with  those  portions  of  the 
same  low-German  lands  which,  since 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
been  distinctively  known  as  the  United 
Provinces. 

Belgium's   Soul    Born    of   Suffering 

The  project  was  initiated  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  in  this  was  true  to  the 
secular  traditions  of  British  policy. 
He  attempted  by  the  union  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  to  erect  a  stout  barrier 
against  the  aggressions  either  of  French 
or  Germans.  But  the  Dutch  played 
their  cards  badly.  The  Belgians  were 
bitterly  offended  by  the  tactlessness  and 
greed  of  their  Dutch  sovereign,  and  the 
union  lasted  no  more  than  fifteen  years 
(1815-30).  With  the  successful  asser- 
tion of  Belgian  independence,  yet 
another  Nation-State  took  its  place 
in     the    European    polity. 

Hardly,  however,  can  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  be  hailed  as  a 
triumph  for  the  principle  of  nationality. 
Between  the  Flemings  and  Walloons 
there  is  racially  less  in  common  than 


between  those  peoples  and  the  French 
and  the  Germans  respectively.  Yet 
common  citizenship  in  the  Belgian 
State  has  developed  among  the  people 
of  both  races  a  sense  of  a  common 
Belgian  nationality.  The  brutalitv  of 
the  German  conquest  (1914)  quickened 
and  accentuated  a  process  which  other- 
wise might  have  tarried.  Nationality 
matures  rapidly  under  the  heel  of  an 
alien  and  oppressive  ruler.  In  the 
discipline  of  suffering,  Belgium  found 
her  soul. 

Autocracy   versus   Democracy 

Among  the  phenomena  of  European 
history  and  politics  there  is  none  more 
curious  than  the  prolonged  existence 
of  the  "  ramshackle  empire  "  of  the 
Hapsburgs  and  the  survival  of  Switzer- 
land. Between  the  two  political  forma- 
tions there  is  at  once  an  obvious  contrast 
and  a  striking  parallelism.  The  one 
stood  as  a  symbol  of  autocracy  ;  the 
other  is  hailed  as  the  purest  extant 
product  of  unadulterated  democracy ; 
the  one  represents  the  triumph  of 
personal  rule,  and  the  fruit  of  "  personal 
union  "  ;  the  other  is  a  confederacy  of 
free  peoples,  a  union  of  self-governing 
and  jealously  independent  communities. 
Not  less  striking  is  the  parallelism.  Both 
have  fulfilled  a  definite  political  purpose, 
yet  both  are  defiant  of  every  canon  of 
political  science.  If  the  Hapsburg  em- 
peror ruled  over  peoples  of  diverse 
races — Germans,  Czechs,  Poles,  Mag- 
yars, Rumanians,  Italians,  and  Southern 
Slavs — the  Swiss  Confederation  em- 
braces with  impartiality  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  and  Italians.  But  an  out- 
standing difference  remains  to  be  noted. 

Ramshackle    Empire    of    the    Hapsburgs 

The  prolonged  and,  on  the  whole, 
adroit  regime  of  the  Hapsburgs  did 
nothing  to  promote  even  a  pseudo- 
nationality  among  the  various  peoples 
included  in  their  conglomerate  empire. 
These  all  remained  to  the  end  as  distinct 
as  on  the  daj?  when  they  severally 
passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
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The  Swiss  Confederation  is  equally 
defiant  of  the  community  of  race  and 
of  language,  and  even  more  defiant  of 
community  of  creed  ;  yet  the  Swiss 
are  undeniably  a  nation  ;  the  subjects 
of  the  Hapsburg  empire  never  were. 

Debt    of   the   Nations  to    Napoleon 

The  fact  emerges,  then,  that  the 
force  to  which  so  much  potency  is 
attributed  by  modern  philosophers 
played  an  insignificant  part  in  moulding 
the  fortunes  of  the  European  States. 
Thus  far,  however,  we  have  not  crossed 
— save  to  indicate  the  genesis  of  Belgium 
— the  watershed  of  modern  history. 
The  twenty-six  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  final  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  mark  a  distinct  dividing  line 
between  two  historical  epochs.  The 

French  Revolution  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty.  Napoleon,  his  ag- 
gressive enterprises,  his  conquests,  his 
occupations,  his  administration,  and 
his  codes  gave  an  unparalleled  impulse 
to  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
nationality. 

Modern  Germany,  modern  Italy,  the 
new  Kingdom  of  the  Southern  Slavs 
owe  to  Napoleon  an  immeasurable  debt. 
Even  the  Swiss  Confederation  owes 
him  something.  The  French  Directory 
had  attempted  to  impose  upon  Switzer- 
land a  unitarian  form  of  government 
wholly  alien  to  her  traditions — the 
Helvetic  Republic  One  and  Indivisible. 

Promotion    of    the    Sense    of    Unity 

The  Swiss  made  it  quickly  and  abun- 
dantly clear  that  despite  some  tendencies 
towards  national  unity  they  repudiated 
the  idea  of  uniformity  ;  Napoleon  re- 
cognized the  fact,  and  in  1803  he  gave 
them  a  new  Constitution  embodied  in 
the  Act  of  Mediation.  That  Act,  though 
replaced  in  1815  by  the  Federal  Pact, 
marked  a  distinct  step  towards  national 
unity  in  Switzerland.  The  degree  of 
progress  attained  during  the  ten  years 
when    Switzerland   was    to   all     intents 


and  purposes  a  tributary  of  the  Napo- 
leonic Empire,  may  be  measured  by 
comparing  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
1848  with  the  loose  Confederation  of 
Cantons  which  alone  existed  down  to  1798 . 

Yugo-Slavia,  too,  owes  a  considerable 
debt  to  Napoleon.  His  occupation  of 
the  Illyrian  provinces  was  due,  of  course, 
to  motives  far  removed  from  any  desire 
to  stimulate  national  self-consciousness. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  French 
codes,  the  regularisation  of  administra- 
tion, the  construction  of  roads,  the 
establishment  of  schools — all  this  tended, 
however  undesignedly,  to  promote 
among  kindred  peoples  a  sense  of  com- 
munity, if  not  of  nationality. 

More  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the 
same  tendency  are  to  be  found  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  In  1789,  Germany 
contained  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty  separate  States  each  claiming 
quasi-sovereign  rights  and  united  only 
by  the  loosest  possible  tie  of  common 
allegiance  to  the  shadowy  survival  still 
known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Disintegration   and    Redistribution 

Among  none  of  these  was  there  any 
real  sense  of  national  cohesion  or  unity. 
There  were  States  powerful  and  petty 
in  Germany,  but  "  Germany  "  did  not 
exist.  The  revolutionary  wars  ac- 
centuated the  disintegration.  The 
armies  of  the  French  Republic  received 
a  cordial  welcome  in  the  Rhine  bishop- 
rics, and  in  other  western  provinces  ; 
nor  was  there  any  protest  when  Prussia 
came  to  terms  with  France  at  Basel 
(1795),  or  when,  two  years  later,  Austria 
followed  suit  at  Campo  Formio.  Both 
treaties  involved  the  cession  of  German 
territory  to  France,  both  betrayed 
complete  callousness  on  the  part  of  the 
two  leading  German  Powers  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  alike  intent  only  on 
the  promotion  of  their  own  dynastic 
and  territorial  interests.  The  lesser 
princes  of  the  Empire  were  not  less 
selfish  in  their  particularism,  not  more 
lacking  in  patriotism  than  the  greater. 
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Napoleon  and  Moreau  brought  Austria 
once  more  to  her  knees  at  Marengo  and 
Hohenlinden  respectively,  1800 ;  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  Luneville  (1801) 
Austria  confirmed  the  cession  of  the 
Rhincland  to  France.  There  then  ensued 
a  ludicrous  and  humiliating  rush  of 
German  princelings  to  Paris,  where  in 
order  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
slice  of  the  booty,  each  for  each,  an 
paid  assiduous  court  to  Talleyrand 
and    his    minions. 

Napoleon's  principles  of  redistribution 
were     few     and     simple— to      penalise 
Austria;  to     cajole     Prussia;  and,    by 
enlarging   and   consolidating   the   terri- 
tories of  the  secondary  States,  to  bind 
them  by  ties  of  interest  and  gratitude 
more    closely    to    France.     Under    the 
Act   of   Mediatisation,   the   States  were 
reduced  from  three  hundred  and  sixty 
to  less  than  half  that  number.     Of  the 
fifty-one  Imperial  cities  only  six  were 
permitted  to  survive.     The  old  Circles 
of  the  Empire  disappeared  and  all  the 
ecclesiastical   States,   except   one,   were 
suppressed.     Prussia  got  a  large  share 
of  the  spoils  ;  so  did  Bavaria,   Baden, 
Wiirttemberg  and  Hesse-Kassel. 

Sovereignty   of    the    German    Princes 

The    Act    of    Mediatisation    marked 
only    a    stage    in    Napoleon's    journey. 


Austria  was  not  yet  completely  crashed 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  still  survived. 
Before   Napoleon   gave    the   final   push 
to  the  tottering  ruin,  he  prudently  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  new  edifice.     In 
the  autumn  of  1805  he  concluded  treaties 
with  the  client  States— Bavaria,  Baden, 
and  Wiir ttemburg— by  which  they  agreed 
to  furnish,  in  the  forthcoming  campaign, 
contingents    to    the    army    of    France. 
The   Treaty   of   Pressburg    (January   I, 
1806)  provided  that  the  German  princes 
should  enjoy  "  complete  and  undivided 
sovereignty  over  their  own  States,"  and 
thus  were  finally  shattered  the  last  links 
which   bound   the    princes    to    the    old 
Empire.     On  July  17,  1806,  the  Treaty 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
signed   in    Paris.     Charles    of    Dalberg, 


Archbishop  of  Regensburg  (Ratisbon) 
and  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg, 
the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Berg 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
together  with  nine  minor  princes,  de- 
finitely renounced  their  allegiance  to 
the  Empire,  accepted  the  protection  of 
Napoleon  and  pledged  themselves  to 
support  him  with.  arms. 

End    of   the    Holy   Roman    Empire 

On  August  1  Napoleon— "  the  new 
Charlemagne  "  and  in  verity  Emperor 
of  the  West— announced  that  he  no 
longer  recognized  the  existence  of  the 
"  Germanic  Confederation,"  and  on 
August  6  the  Emperor  Francis,  who 
two  years  earlier  had  assumed  the 
entirely  new  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria, 
renounced  the  title  of  Holy  Roman 
Emperor.  Thus,  after  an  existence  of 
just  one  thousand  years,  that  hoary 
anachronism  came  to  an  end.  But  for 
Napoleon  it  might  still  be  cumbering 
the  earth. 

The  birth  of  the  new  German  State, 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  national 
spirit  in  the  modern  world,  was  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  destruction  of  that 
Roman  Empire  which  had  for  centuries 
strangled  the  incipient  national  life  of 
Germany  and  had  arrested  the  evolution 
of  a  Nation- State. 


Colliding    Forces    Spread    Confusion 

Events  now  moved  rapidly.  The 
annihilation  of  the  Prussian  power  at 
Jena  ;  her  humiliation  and  dismember- 
ment'at  Tilsit ;  the  remaking  of  Prussia 
by  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  Scharnhorst 
and  Humboldt  ;  Napoleon's  call  to  the 
Poles  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw ;  the  attack  upon  Spain 
and  the  consequent  reaction  against  the 
tyranny  of  Napoleon  on  nationalist  lines  ; 
the  addresses  of  Fichte  to  the  German 
nation  and  their  response  in  the  War  of 
Liberation  ;  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's 
military  power  in  the  mighty  battles  of 
1813-14— these  things  seemed  to  presage 
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the  early  triumph  of  Nationalism  in 
Germany.  The  hopes  of  the  patriots 
were  doomed  to  disappointment  at 
Vienna,  but  they  were  triumphantly 
realized  in  1870. 


Napoleonic    Reforms    Sweep    Italy 

The  policy  oi  Napoleon  in  Italy  was 
parallel    to    a    great    extent    with    his 
policy   m    Germany.     To    Italy,    as    to 
Germany,  he  went  at  once  as  conqueror 
and  as  liberator.     Italy  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  even  more 
devoid     of     the    national    spirit     than 
Germany.       Consisting  of  some  fifteen 
separate     States,     dominated    by     the 
Hapsburgs  in  the  north,  by  the  Papacy 
and  its  "  Legations  "  in  the  centre    by 
the   Spanish   Bourbons   in   Naples   and 
bloly,    Italy    had    since    the    sixteenth 
century  been  little  more  than  the  cockpit 
of    Europe.     Deprived    of    civic    inde- 
pendence, ignorant  alike  of  political  and 
social  life,  her  people  lay  for  the  most 
part  under  alien  rule— hopeless,  emotion- 
less and  benumbed.     Napoleon  aroused 
them  from  their  apathy.     He  reduced 
the   political   divisions   of   the   country 
from    fifteen    to    three ;  he    introduced 
the    Code    Napoleon    and    unified    the 
administration  ;  he  expelled  the  Jesuits 
and   initiated   educational   reforms ;  he 
built   bridges   and   made   roads;  above 
all,  he  taught  the  Italians  to  fight,  and 
to  fight   not   as   Venetians,   Lombards 
or  Neapolitans,  but  as  Italians. 


National  Spirit 

impatience  with  the  policy  of  simple 
restoration  and  the  naked  reassertion 
of  the  principle  of  legitimacy. 

In  1830  France  gave  the  signal  for  a 
revolutionary   outburst   which,    in    one 
form    or    another,    was    reproduced    in 
almost    every    country    ol    continental 
Europe     But  these  movements,  though 
hey  achieved  something  for  consthu 
tional    liberty,    did    little    to    promote 
except,  perhaps,  in  Belgium,  the  prin- 
ciple    of    nationality.     Far     otherwise 
was  it  with  the  revolutions  of  1848      In 
most  countries,  if  not  in  all,  a  demand 
was  put  forward  for  an   extension   of 
popular  liberties,  but  the  predominant 
motive    was    unquestionably    national 
It  was  the  alien   character  of  Austrian 
rule  which  inspired  Italians  and  Magyars 
and  Czechs  to  raise  the  flag  of  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Hapsburgs.     It  was  a 
desire  for  national  unity  which  brought 
to   Frankfort   representatives   of   every 
State  in  Germany,  and  led  them  to  offer 
an  Imperial  Crown  to  Frederick  William 
IV.  of  Prussia.    The  offer  was  declined 


European    Reaction   and    Unrest 

In  Italy,   as  in  Germany,   the  diplo- 
matists at   Vienna  attempted   to  wipe 
out  all  traces  of  Napoleon's  work  and 
to  set  back  the  hands  of  the  political 
clock.     It   could   not   be   done.     There 
was   indeed   a   temporary   reaction    to- 
wards separatism  and  autocracy.     Dy- 
nastic influences  were  in  the  ascendant 
at  Vienna;  the  principle  of  legitimacy 
enjoyed  a  temporary  triumph  ;  the  idea 
of  nationality  was  ignored.     The  reac- 
tion, however,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Within    a    very    few  years   there   were 
on      every      hand      manifestations     of 
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Bismarck   and   Prussian    Supremacy 

The   Hohenzollern   sovereign   was  so 
distrustful  of  the  democratic  temper  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament  as  to  postpone 
the  realization  of  German  unity     More- 
over,  he   did  not  want   to  see   Prussia 
merged    in    Germany.     Ten    years    of 
reaction     followed    upon     his     refusal 
Then    Bismarck    got    his    chance.     He 
mistrusted    parliamentary    methods    at 
least    as    much    as    Frederick    William 
IV.  ;  he   believed   that   Germany  must 
be    welded    together    not    by    "parch- 
ments,  votes,   and    speeches,"   but   by 
blood    and    iron  ;  above    all,    he    was 
resolved    that    Prussia    should    not    be 
merged  m  Germany,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Germany  should  be  absorbed 
by  Prussia. 

The  first  step  was  to  exclude  the 
Hapsburgs  with  their  conglomerate 
Empire  from  the  Germanic  body  The 
disputes  about  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
the  ensuing  war  with  Denmark  enabled 
him  to  fix  a  quarrel  upon  Austria  which 
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led  to  the  Seven  Weeks  War,  to  the 
Prussian  victory  at  Sadowa,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany, 
and  to  the  break-up  of  the  Bund  which 
ever  since  1815  had  been  powerless  for 
everything  but  mischief.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Bund  was  followed  by  the 
formation  (1867)  of  a  North  German 
Confederation  under  the  presidency  of 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Only  the  States 
north  of  the  Main  were  originally 
members  of  the  new  Confederation, 
which  was  far  more  closely  knit— more 
genuinely  federal  in  character — than 
the  old,  but  provision  was  made  for  the 
admission  of  the  southern  States,  if 
and  when  they  should  desire  it. 

Establishment    o£    the    German    Empire 

How  long  they  might  have  held  aloof 
from  union  with  North  Germany  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  had  not  Napoleon  III. 
played  straight  into  Bismarck's  hands. 
The  ineptitude  of  his  diplomacy  after 
1867  not  only  broke  the  traditional  tie 
between  France,  particularly  Bona- 
partist  France,  and  the  South  German 
States,  but,  in  1870,  flung  them  into  the 
arms  of  Prussia.  When  France  was 
manoeuvred  by  Bismarck  into  a  declara- 
tion of  war  upon  Prussia  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  found  themselves,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  head  of  a  united  Germany. 
After  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  French 
armies  and  the  humiliating  surrender 
at  Sedan,  Bismarck  had  little  difficulty 
in  converting  the  North  German  Con- 
federation of  1867  into  the  Germanic 
Empire  of  1871,  an  Empire  which 
included  every  State  of  the  Fatherland 
save  only  the  German  part  of  Austria. 

If  the  unification  of  Germany  affords 
the  most  imposing  manifestation  of  the 
national  spirit,  the  unification  of  Italy 
is  the  most  romantic.  Nothing  did  so 
much  as  the  success  of  that  movement 
to  give  popularity  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  rights  of  nationalities.  Many  factors 
contributed  to  that  success :  the  ad- 
ministrative uniformity  of  the  Napo- 
leonic regime,  the  pure-hearted  enthusi- 
asm of  Mazzini,  the  high  statesmanship 


and  brilliant  diplomacy  of  Cavour,  the 
steadfastness  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the 
romantic  knight-errantry  of  Garibaldi. 

France    Furthers    the    Italian    Cause 

Nor  was  the  cause  of  Italy  unfavoured 
by  external  circumstances  :  the  oat- 
break  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  inter- 
vention of  Sardinia  on  the  side  of  the 
allies,  an  intervention  apparently  for- 
tuitous, but  in  reality  inspired  by  high 
and  far-sighted  statesmanship,  and  the 
opportunity  thus  given  to  and  seized 
by  Cavour  to  put  the  whole  Italian  case 
before  the  diplomatists  assembled  at 
Paris.  At  Paris  Cavour  met  Napoleon 
III.,  and  of  that  meeting  the  pact  of 
Plombieres  was  the  result.  Napoleon 
had  a  real  apprehension  of  the  principle 
of  nationality,  and  his  sympathy  for 
the  Italian  cause  was,  perhaps,  as 
nearly  genuine  and  altruistic  as  any  of 
the  emotions  which  stirred  that  complex 
personality.  The  intervention  of  France 
in  the  Austro-Sardinian  War  of  1859 
was  of  incomparable  service  to  Italy 
at  a  most  critical  juncture  of  her  history. 
Hardly  less  important  to  Italy,  though 
wholly  self-regarding,  was  the  diplomacy 
of  Bismarck.  His  anxiety  to  isolate 
Austria  induced  him  to  offer  Venetia 
to  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  Austria  was 
compelled  by  Sadowa  to  give  it  up. 

Mazzini   Sows    the    Seed    of    Unity 

The  actual  stages  on  the  road  towards 
unity  may  be  rapidly  indicated.  The 
stage  between  the  insurrections  of  1820 
and  the  revolutions  of  1848  was  merely 
preliminary,  though  far  from  unim- 
portant. During  that  period  Mazzini 
sowed  the  seed,  but  he  did  little  to  help 
in  reaping  the  subsequent  harvest. 
The  first  definite  advance  was  registered 
in  i860,  when  the  States  of  Central 
Italy — Modena,  Parma,  Tuscany,  and 
the  Romagna — united  themselves  by 
plebiscite  with  the  new  Kingdom  of 
North  Italy.  The  credit  of  that  achieve- 
ment was  due  almost  wholly  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Cavour,  though  Napo- 
leon's help  was  timely  and  substantial. 
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It  involved,  however,  the  painful  sacri- 
fice of  Nice  and  Savoy.  But  the 
significant  transference  of  the  Italian 
capital  from  Turin  to  Florence  (1865) 
brought  Italy  a  step  nearer  Rome. 

Garibaldi   and    His    "Thousand" 

The  next  stage— the  union  of  North 
and     South     Italy— was     accomplished 
less    by    diplomacy    than    by    knight- 
errantry.     In    i860    the   Sicilians   were 
encouraged  by  Mazzini  to  revolt  against 
the  tyranny  of  Bombino  (Francis  II.). 
Garibaldi    and    his    "Thousand"    flew 
to    their    assistance    from    Genoa,    and 
within  a  few  weeks  had  made  themselves 
masters  of   the  island   and,   under   the 
unavowed  protection  of  English  guns, 
had  crossed  the  narrow  straits  to  Naples! 
The  Bourbon  power  crumbled  almost 
as  quickly  in  Naples   as  in  Sicily,  but 
after  the  conquest  of  Naples  a  critical 
moment   occurred   when   Garibaldi   de- 
clared that  he  would  annex  the  southern 
kingdoms    to    the    Kingdom   of   North 
Italy  only   when   he   could   confer   the 
gift  upon  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Rome. 


entered  Naples  in  triumph  and  in  amity. 
Unity    was    almost    achieved ;    but    in 
the  two  sides  of  Italy  there  were  still 
two  gaping  wounds.        Austria,   as  we 
have   already  seen,   was   compelled   by 
Bismarck  to  surrender  Venetia  to  Italy 
m   1867,  but   the  Trentino,  with   its 
Italian  population,  was  left  in  Austrian 
hands,  and  there  was  bequeathed  to  the 
future    an    Adriatic   problem    the    per- 
sistence   of    which    cost    Austria    and 
Germany    dear    in    1915.     From    1867 
down  to  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  in  1920 
the  claim   to  Italia  Irredenta,   the  pas- 
sionate desire  to  unite  to  United  Italy 
these    lands    upon    the    shores    of    the 
Adriatic  which  are  either  predominantly 
Italian  in  population  or,  owing  to  their 
sometime  inclusion   in   the  domains  of 
Venetia,  are  culturally  Italian,  was  the 
most  potent  force  in  the  external  politics 
of  Italy. 

Conflict   Between   Vatican   and   Quirinal 


Diplomacy   and    Knight-Errantry 

Cavour  knew  that  an  advance  upon 
Rome    at     this    moment    might    have 
jeopardised  all  that  had  been  achieved 
m  the  recent  past  as  well  as  the  promise 
of    the    immediate    future.     An    army 
was  hurriedly  dispatched  from  Florence 
with   the  two-fold  object  of  defending 
the  Romagna  against  the  Papal  troops 
and  of  obstructing  the  advance  of  the 
Garibaldians    upon    Rome.     Both    pur- 
poses were  achieved.     On  September  18, 
i860,     the    Sardinian    army    met    and 
routed    the    Papal    troops    at    Castel- 
fidardo,  and  ten   days   later  compelled 
General    Lamoriciere    to    surrender    at 
Ancona.     Their  next  task  was  to  deal 
with      the      Garibaldians.       Garibaldi, 
flushed  with  victory,   was  in  obstinate 
mood,  but  good  sense  prevailed.      Gari- 
baldi abandoned  his  march  upon  Rome, 
laid  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies  at  the 
feet  of  his  Sovereign,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 7  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi 
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Of  problems  which  may  be  regarded 
as    domestic,    undoubtedly    the    most 
difficult  has  been  the  relations  of  the 
new  Italian  Kingdom  and  the  Papacy. 
Both    disputants    command    sympathy 
and    respect.     The    House    of    Savoy 
accurately    interpreted    a    feeling    well- 
nigh   universal   among   the   Italians   of 
the   Risorgimento   in   its   resolution    to 
make  Rome  the  capital  of  United  Italy. 
No  other  capital  was  indeed  conceivable. 
On  the  other  hand  it   is  impossible   to 
ignore  the  strength  of  the  Papal   case. 
For  nearly  two  thousand  years  the  Pope 
had  administered  his  world-empire  from 
the  unassailed  security  of  the   Petrine 
rock.     Was    not    a    base    of    territorial 
independence,  the  possession  of  a  tem- 
poral    sovereignty,     essential     to     the 
international  or  super-national  position 
of  his  spiritual  kingdom  ?     The  House 
of  Savoy  had,  however,  no  choice.     The 
Prussian   attack   upon   France   in   1870 
compelled   Napoleon    to    withdraw    the 
French  garrison  from  Rome,  and  after  a 
feint  of  resistance  from  the  Papal  troops, 
Victor  Emmanuel  occupied  Rome,  and 
the    Pope    became    henceforward    the 
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"  prisoner  of  the  Vatican."  The  occu- 
pation of  Rome  was  the  crown  of  the 
Italian  Risorgimento ;  it  marked  the 
final  triumph  of  the  most  romantic 
among  the  national  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Not  that  romance  was  by  any  means 
absent   from   the   national  movements 
m  the  Near  East.     For  four  hundred 
years    the    Ottoman    Turks    had    been 
encamped  upon  European   soil.     Alien 
in  creed,  in  race,  in  social  custom  and 
political  tradition  from   the  peoples  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  they  had  never 
absorbed  nor  even  attempted  to  absorb 
the   indigenous  inhabitants  ;     still  less 
were  they  absorbed  by  them.     But  for 
the   fact   that   they  were   the   votaries 
of  a  religion  inferior  only  to  Christianity 
they  would  probably,  like  the  Teutonic 
conquerors    of    Gaul,    have    yielded    to 
the  claims  of  a  higher  civilization  and 
a  purer  creed.     As  it  was  they  super- 
imposed themselves  (much  as  the  English 
have  done  in  India)  upon  Serbs,  Greeks, 
Bulgars,    and   Rumanians,   neither   ab- 
sorbing them  nor  wiping  them  out.   The 
subjugated    peoples    disappeared    from 
sight,    almost    from   memory,    for   four 
hundred    years ;  but    as    the    tide    of 
Turkish  conquest  receded,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Porte  sank  into  greater  and 
greater    decrepitude,     the      submerged 
peoples    re-emerged. 

Portent    of    the    Greek    Insurrection 


Of  the  principal  nations  in  the  Bal- 
kans, three— the  Serbs,  the  Bulgars,  and 
the  Greeks— could  nourish  and  sustain 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  by  an 
appeal  to  the  memories  of  the  past. 
The  fourth,  the  Rumanians,  proudly 
claimed  descent  from  the  Roman  colony 
planted  by  Trajan  in  Dacia. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  m 
1821  was  a  portent  in  the  history 
of  the  modern  world.  Not  only  did  it 
challenge  the  Turkish  sovereignty  in 
the  heart  of  the  Empire,  but  it  chal- 
lenged it  definitely  in  the  name  of  a 
new  doctrine,  the  doctrine  that  nation- 
alities, like  individuals,  possess  "  rights." 


If  the  Greeks  had  become  tardily 
conscious  of  this  principle,  the  fact  was 
due  partly  to  the  large  measure  of  local 
autonomy  conceded  by  the  Ottomans 
to  the  conquered  races,  partly  to  the 
classical  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
partly  to  the  stirring  of  stagnant  waters 
by  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  but  most  of  all  to  the 
devoted  and  patriotic  labours  of  the 
parish,  priests.  Never  did  any  move- 
ment display  a  more  confused  and 
perplexing  medley  of  brutality  and 
nobility,  of  conspicuous  heroism  and 
consummate  cowardice,  of  pure-minded 
patriotism  and  sordid  individualism,  of 
self-sacrificing  loyalty  and  time-serving 
treachery. 

Victory   for  Freedom   and   Justice 

Yet  who,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
asked,  can  doubt  that  it  was  on 
the  whole  a  "  noble  stroke  struck  for 
freedom  and  for  justice"  ?  But  for  the 
opportune  outbreak  of  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  but  for  the  cordial 
sympathy  of  England  and  France,  but 
for  the  "  untoward  accident  "  of  Nava- 
rino,  the  Greeks  might  have  been  com- 
pelled to  yield ;  their  success  added 
to  the  polity  of  Europe  the  first  of  the 
new  Nation-States. 

The  Danubian  Principalities  owed 
their  emancipation  to  the  Crimean  War, 
and  their  union  to  the  ardour  with 
which  Napoleon  had  espoused  the 
doctrine  of  nationality.  The  official 
acceptance  of  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  as 
virtually  independent  Nation-States  may 
be  dated  from  the  insurrection  move- 
ment of  1875-76,  and  from  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  in  which  the  results  of  that 
movement   were   registered. 


Nationality   in   the    Balkans 

The  enduring  significance  of  that  treaty 
consists  not,  as  contemporaries  imagined, 
as  indeed  its  authors  supposed,  in  the 
new  definition  of  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  ;  not  in  the  remnant 
of  the  European  domains  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire    snatched    from    the    brink    of 
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destruction  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but 
in  the  new  Nation-States  that  arose 
on  the  ruins  of  that  Empire.  The 
nationality  principle  may  be  as  elusive 
as  you  will,  but  whatever  its  essential 
ingredients  none  can  doubt  that  it  is 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula  that  it  has 
manifested  its  existence  most  clearly 
and  most  unmistakably  demonstrated 
its  force. 

Nationality   in    the    New    World 

Not  least  in  virtue  of  negation.  The 
Balkan  Settlement  left  Crete,  the  "  Great 
Greek  Island  "  under  the  heel  of  the 
Turk  ;  it  left  the  Rumanians  of  Bess- 
arabia in  the  hands  of  Russia,  those  of 
Transylvania  and  the  Bukovina  in  the 
hands  of  Austria,  and  by  Bismarck's 
encouragement  of  the  Drang  nach  Osten 
of  his  Hapsburg  allies,  it  added  the 
southern  Slavs  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
govina to  the  medley  of  peoples  who 
sulkily  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  Great 
War  of  1914-18  was  implicit  in  the 
"  settlement  "    of    1878. 

The  nationality  principle  has  demon- 
strated its  potency  in  the  New  World 
no  less  conclusively  than  in  the  old. 
How  far  it  has  been  responsible  for 
moulding  the  destinies  of  the  States 
which  have  arisen  in  South  America 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  empires  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  but 
the  Republics  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Chile  and  Mexico,  to  mention 
no  other,  exhibit  many  if  not  all  the 
attributes  of  genuine   Nation-States. 

Evolution    of    the    United   States 

As  to  the  United  States  of  America 
there  is  no  ambiguity.  The  great 
Republic  absorbs  with  astonishing  ease 
and  rapidity  men  of  all  nations,  creeds 
and  tongues,  all  peoples  in  fact,  save 
those  who  are  descended  from  the 
African  negroes  who  first  served  the 
economic  needs  of  the  planters  of  the 
southern  states.  But  for  the  pro- 
longed and  heroic  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  northern  states  in  the  Civil  War 
there    would    now    be    at    least    two 


Nation-States,   if  not  more,  within  the 
area  occupied  by  the  forty-eight  states  of 
the  American  Union  ;  as  it  is,  there  has 
evolved  one  great  Nation-State,  extend- 
ing geographically  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  from   the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
To  the  north  of  the  United  States 
there  is  rapidly  evolving  another  nation, 
whose  position  becomes  day  by  day  less 
ambiguous.     If    there    is    any    lack    of 
definition    in    the    status    of    Canada, 
Australia,  "New  Zealand,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  as  constituent  states  in  the  British 
Commonwealth    they    present    to    the 
political  analyst  a  wholly  new  type  of 
polity.     The  British  Commonwealth  is 
at  present  something  less  than  a  Bundes- 
staat,    it    is    something    more    than    a 
Staatmbund.     To    which    of    the    two 
forms   it   will   ultimately    adhere   it    is 
premature  to  predict.     On  the  one  hand 
the  Great  Dominions  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  sense  of  individual  nationalism. 

Polity   of    the    British    Commonwealth 

They  have  claimed    a   place   in    the 
League    of    Nations     which    is    hardly 
consistent  with  any  semblance  of    im- 
perial connexion  ;    Canada  has  asserted 
her  right  to  separate  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation at  Washington,  and  the  spirit 
of  individualism,  stimulated,  no  doubt, 
by  the  heroic  part  played  by  the  sons 
of  the  Empire  in  the  Great  War,  has  so 
dominated    the    Dominions    that    they 
hesitated  to  accept  the  designation  of 
"  Imperial  Cabinet  "  for  the  meeting  of 
the    Prime      Ministers    lest    it    should 
commit  to  common  executive  action  the 
cabinets     of     the      constituent     states, 
cabinets  which  are,  of  course,  severally 
responsible    to     their    own     Dominion 
legislatures.     On    the    other  hand,   the 
Dominions    are    supremely    and    most 
reasonably  anxious  for  a  voice  in  the 
determination    of     that    foreign    policy 
the  principles  and  the  success  of  which 
are  momentously  significant  to  them. 

Such  a  voice  could  not,  however,  be 
claimed  by,  still  less  be  conceded  to, 
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any  state  which  did  not  share  the 
common  burden  of  imperial  defence  or 
failed  to  realize  the  responsibilities  as 
well  as  the  privileges  incidental  to 
integral  partnership  in  an  organic  whole. 
The  citizens  of  the  great  Dominions  may 
be  said,  therefore,  to  possess  a  dual 
nationality  as  they  acknowledge  a  two- 
fold allegiance.  Primarily  Canadians, 
.South  Africans,  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders,  as  the  case  may  be,  they 
are  also  British  subjects,  citizens  of  one 
Commonwealth,  subjects  of  one  King. 

The  survey  attempted  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  cursory  though  it  neces- 
sarily be,  serves  at  least  to  illustrate  the 
complexity  of  the  conceptions  combined 
in  the  term  Nationality  and  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  precise  definition. 
It  should  serve  also  to  point  a  moral  to 
enforce  a  warning.  Phrases  are  the 
pitfalls  of  the  half -educated,  the  despair 
of  scholarship  and  science.  Formulae 
are  the  refuge  of  the  politician,  but 
anathema  to   the  statesman. 

The    Unit    of    "Self-Determination" 

Nationalities  may  have  "  rights,"  and  it 
may  be  desirable  to  defer  to  the  principle 
of  "self-determination,"  but  the  man 
who  would  penetrate  from  phrases  to 
realities  will  be  curious  to  ascertain  where 
the  sanction  of  those  "  rights  "  may  lie, 
and  what  is  the  precise  unit  which  is 
entitled  to  invoke  the  principle  of  "self- 
determination."  The  latter  question  is 
crucial.  Self-determination  for  Great 
Britain  might,  for  example,  involve  the 
denial  of  the  privilege  to  Scotland  or 
Wales,  self-determination  for  Bavaria 
might  mean  its  denial  to  Germany. 
Everything  turns  upon  the  selection  of 
the  unit.  Professor  Zimmern  goes  so  far 
as  to  affirm  that  "  self-determination  is 
not  a  principle  of  Liberalism  but  of 
Bolshevism."  Without  entering  upon 
a  discussion  so  obviously  apt  to  provoke 
controversy,  it  may  be  said  that  while, 
in  a  general  sense,  the  privilege  or  right 
or  principle  will  be  denied  by  no 
reasonable  man,  the  application  of  it 
in  particular  cases  will  frequently  raise 


difficulties  so  great  as  to  reduce  the 
practical  value  of  the  principle  to  little 
more  than  the  realization  of  an  abstract 
formula. 

One  question  remains.  The  nation- 
state  is  the  typical  formation  of  the 
modem  world.  Is  it  likely  to  be  a 
permanent  formation  ?  Is  it  the  final 
goal  of  international  evolution,  or  a 
transitory  stage  ?  One  thing  must  be 
said  at  once.  Nationalism  may  make 
for  liberty — it  affords  no  security  for 
peace. 

The   Ideal   State   Formation 

No  one  who  can  estimate  the 
debt  which  mankind  owes  to  the  city- 
states  of  ancient  Hellas  or  to  the  re- 
publics of  medieval  Italy  will  ever  seek 
to  depreciate  either  the  political  or  the 
cultural  value  of  small  political  com- 
munities. But  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Greek  experiments  were  made 
were  peculiar,  and  the  city-states  neither 
promoted  peace  nor  preserved  their 
own  existence.  To  the. small  nations, 
too,  the  world  owes  a  heavy  debt.  But 
the  small  Nation-State  is  in  the  modern 
world  a  complete  anachronism.  If  it 
survives  it  will  survive  as  an  exotic  in 
ungenial  soil.  The  ideal  formation  is, 
as  Lord  Acton  seems  to  suggest,  the 
coexistence  of  several  Nations  under  the 
same  State. 

Where    Hope    for   the    Future    Lies 

This,  as  he  points  out,  affords 
"  a  test  as  well  as  the  best  security 
of  its  freedom.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  chief  instruments  of  civilization " 
("  Freedom,"  p.  290.).  Happy  is  the 
State  which,  with  contentment  to  each, 
includes  many  Nations ;  and  well  is 
it  for  the  peace  of  the  world  if  there 
be  great  Commonwealths  which  com- 
prehend within  their  ample  borders 
many  self-governing  States.  In  the 
extension  of  the  federal  formation,  with 
due  provision  for  variety  of  detail,  lies 
the  best  hope  for  the  political  future  of 
mankind. 
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FINE     SPECIMENS     OF     AN     ABORIGINAL     RACE     OF     AMERICA 

Slight  figures  with  well  formed  but  not  muscular  limbs,  Mongoloid  features,   long,  dark  hair  evenly 

trimmed,  and  skin  of  red  cinnamon  hue   are   characteristics  of  the  true  or  "  red  "  Carib   Indians. 

The  heart  of  South  America  was  the  cradle  of  their  race.     Aforetime  cannibals,  they  were  settled  in 

Guiana  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  when  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World 

Photo,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston 
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DICTIONARY   OF  RACES 

By  Norihcote    W.    Thomas 

Anthropologist  and  Author  of  "Natives  of  Australia,"  etc. 

The  accompanying  dictionary  of  races,  specially  compiled  by  Mr.  Norihcote  Thomas 
lor  Peoples  of  All  Nations,  is  unique.  No  work  of  reference  contains  so  complete 
and  convenient  a  list  of  living  peoples  Within  its  ^^dtstribToZUy^"^ 
amount  of  information  about  the  racial  origins,  ^Ja^%^™ml  supplementary 
„w7  znrial  ruifotn?  of  the  beo-hles  enumerated.     Hut  even  mis  is  meiety  »"Tr  •> 

ZthatembodZTn  Le  whole  worh.    It  is  to  be  consulted  in  conjunction  with  the  ethno- 
graphical maps  and  with  the  General  Index,  which  gives  references  to  the  pages  wherein 
individual  peoples  are  described  and  illustrated 


XN  presenting  this  list  of  the  peoples  now 
inhabiting  the  world  it  is  proper  to 
explain  the  connotation  given  to  the 
differentiating  words  :  Race,  tribe,  family  of 
languages,  language  and  dialect.  Absolute 
scientific  classification  is  virtually  impossible, 
so  closely  interrelated  are  many  of  the  groups 
of  both"  men  and  tongues,  but  for  practical 
purposes  the  following  definitions  hold  good. 

Race  properly  indicates  a  biological  group 
distinguished  by  its  physical  characteristics, 
colour,  hair,  features,  etc.,  and  is  of  pure  blood. 
But  it  is  also  used  (i)  of  modern  groups  of 
mixed  descent  whichby  convergence  have  come 
to  present  a  certain  physical  type,  and  (2)  of 
groups  whose  bond  of  union  is  mainly  cultural 
and  linguistic  and  whose  unity  is  therefore 
largely  due  to  historical  and  political  grounds. 

Tribe  is  a  word  of  very  varied  meanings. 
Two  types  may  be  distinguished  in  India — 
(1)  a  collection  of  families  who  claim  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor,  which  may  be  an 
animal,  and  are  also  to  some  extent  united 
by  the  obligation  of  the  blood  feud  ;  they 
generally  use  a  common  language  and  own  a 
definite  tract  of  country  ;  the  Pathans  of  the 
north-west  border  are  an  example.  (2)  The 
group  that  is  united  by  blood  feud  only  and 
admits  strangers,  as  it  does  not  claim  descent 
from  an  eponymous  ancestor  ;  the  Baluchi  are 
an  example.  Generally  speaking  in  India  the 
tribe  tends  to  pass  into  the  caste,  being 
divided  up  into  an  infinity  of  divisions 
according  to  occupation,  etc.  In  Africa  the 
tribe  is  a  group  of  peoples  speaking  the  same 
language  but  oftenhavingno  common  ruler  and 
no  feeling  of  unity;  it  does  not  act  together  and 
its  members  are  under  no  constraint  not  to 
make  war  upon  each  other. 


Language.  With  regard  to  speech,  indi- 
vidual languages  are  ordinarily  composed  of 
groups  of  related  dialects,  which  are  semi- 
independent  units  with  a  certain  vocabulary 
common  to  them  and  to  the  language  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  but  with  other  words  either 
peculiar  to  themselves  or  used  in  common  with 
a  restricted  group  of  dialects.  The  area  over 
which  a  given  word  is  used  is  rarely  coincident 
with  the  area  covered  by  a  given  dialect,  but  is 
cither  smaller  or  larger.  A  rough  test  of 
whether  a  form  of  speech  is  a  language  or  a 
dialect  is  given  by  ascertaining  whether 
speakers  of  one  dialect  readily  acquire  the 
allied  form,  or  understand  it  when  spoken. 
Where  this  is  not  so,  it  is  really  a  question  of 
distinct  languages.  Thus  English  is  a  group  of 
languages,  each  made  up  of  related  dialects, 
speakers  of  all  dialects  having  in  common  a 
language  more  or  less  distinct  from  all  the 
dialects,  viz.,  standard  English. 

Families  ol  Languages  are  major  groups 
into  which  fall  the  thousands  of  individual 
languages  spoken  on  the  earth.  They  in- 
clude the  following  among  others  :  Australian, 
Austric  =  Indonesian,  Melanesian,  Polynesian, 
Mon-Khmer,  etc.,  with  perhaps,  Indo- 
Chinese,  Dravidian,  Einno-Ugrian,  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan,  Nigritic,  including  Bantu 
and  Sudamc,  Papuan,  etc.  The  aboriginal 
languages  of  America  have  not  yet  been 
finally  classified  into  families,  and  there  are 
many  forms  of  speech,  like  Basque,  which  are 
isolated  and  perhaps  represent  the  remnants 
of  previously  existing  families.  A  language 
is  said  to  belong  to  one  of  these  families  when 
historical  proof  is  given  that  it  is  descended 
from  the  remote  ancestral  form  from  which 
the  whole  family  is   believed   to  come. 


Ababua  or  Babua.  Bantu -speaking 
people  of  the  Welle-Bomo-Kandi  area,  Belgian 
Congo.  The  Ababua  seem  to  include  a 
number  of  distinct  tribes,  such  as  the  Bakete, 
Mobalia,  Mobati,  Bakango,  etc.  At  least  two 
types  are  intermingled,  one  short  headed,  the 
other  long  headed.  The  Ababua  are  _  of 
moderate  height  and  had  a  great  reputation 
for  ferocity,  spread  by  the  Az"ande  chiefs,  who 
purchased  ivory  from  them  at  low  prices  ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  courageous, 
though  the  men  are  skilful  hunters,  killing 
elephants  with  poisoned  spears.  They  are 
a  merry  people,  and  very  hospitable. 

Abarambo.  Rather  short-headed  people 
of  the  Welle  area,  related  to  the  Madi. 


Abchases.  Section  of  the  so-called  Circas- 
sians of  the  Caucasus,  whose  language,  how- 
ever, is  only  distantly  related  to  Circassian. 
They  are  much  shorter  headed  than  the  other 
Circassians  and,  generally  speaking,  brunette  ; 
a  short  but  strong  folk  with  irregular  features 
and  an  uncivilized  aspect. 

Abor.  Small  hill  tribe  of  the  north-east 
of  the  Brahmaputra  valley,  in  Assam,  closely 
connected  with  the  Miri.  They  speak  a 
language  of  the  north  Assam  branch  of 
Tibeto-Burman. 

Abyssinians  or  Abessinians.  People  of 
Abyssinia,  a  term  without  racial  significance 
and  a  corruption  of  the  word  "  habeshi," 
used   by    Arabs    of    the   mixed    peoples    who 
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united  to  form  a  Christian  state.  The  two 
chief  languages  are  Amharic  and  Tigre,  both 
of  Semitic  origin  ;  the  other  languages  are 
Hamitic.  Among  the  tribes  are  the  Abys- 
sinians  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  Beja  or 
Bisharin,  the  Hadendoa,  the  Beni  Amer, 
Galla,  Hallenga,  etc.  Two  main  types  seem 
to  be  represented  among  the  population,  one 
negroid  with,  broad  nose,  the  other  Hamitic 
with,  a  skull  of  somewhat  the  same  type  but  a 
narrow  nose.  But  among  the  Galla,  and  still 
more  the  Hadendoa,  is  an  element,  found  in 
ancient  Egypt  and  therefore  presumably 
ancient,  with  a  skull  much  lower  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  Although  the  south  of  Arabia 
is  now  occupied  by  a  short-headed  type  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Hamitic  stock  had 
its  origin  there  and  that  from  Abyssinia  it 
penetrated  into  Upper  Egypt,  where  it 
existed  in  pre-dynastic  times. 

Acawoy.  Tribe  of  Guiana  Indians  speaking 
a  Carib  tongue.  Somewhat  shorter  than  the 
Carib  properly  so-called,  they  are  forest 
dwellers  and,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  feared 
for  their  slyness.  They  build  wall-less  houses, 
and  usually  limit  thenrselves  to  one  wife. 
The  dead  are  buried  in  a  standing  position. 

Achinese.  People  of  Sumatra  who  are 
great  fighters,  depend  on  agriculture  for  their 
subsistence,  and  are  darker  and  taller  than  the 
Malays. 

Adighe.  Indigenous  name  of  the  Circas- 
sians. 

Aeta.  Negrito  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  who  live  mainly  in  mountainous 
districts.  The  name  is  often  used  to  mean 
Philippine  negritos  in  general.  The  hair  is 
woolly  and  black,  but,  as  among  the  negroes, 
it  is  sometimes  bleached  on  the  top  to  a 
reddish  tinge  ;  the  skin  is  dark  chocolate, 
sometimes  with  a  reddish  tinge.  There  is  a 
considerable  range  of  stature,  but  the  average 
seems  to  be  about  three  inches  short  of  five 
feet  ;  the  head  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
Andamanese,  but  not  so  long  as  that  of  the 
Semang,  their  nearest  negrito  neighbours. 
The  nose  is  very  broad  compared  with  its 
length,  and  there  is  virtually  no  bridge  to  it. 
The  lips  are  thick  but  not  protruding.  Long 
after  the  arrival  of  the  dominant  Malay 
races,  the  Aeta  were  recognized  as  masters 
of  the  soil.  They  live  mainly  on  game, 
fish  and  forest  products.  In  temperament 
they  are  indolent  and  timid,  but  become 
violent  under  provocation  ;  they  are  described 
as  truthful,  honest,   and  virtuous. 

Afghans.  People  mainly  of  Iranian  stock, 
including  the  Afghans  proper,  Pathans, 
Ghilzais,  Duranis,  Hazaras,  Uzbegs,  Tajiks, 
Aimaks,  etc.,  some  with  Mongolian  elements. 
Their  language  is  called  Pukhtun  in  the 
north,  Pushtun  in  the  south.  They  prefer  to 
call  themselves  Pushtun,  which  means 
mountaineers  ;  the  meaning  of  Afghan  is 
uncertain.  Pathan  is  the  same  word  as 
Pushtun  ;  both  may  be  identical  with  Paktues, 
a  tribe  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

Afridi.  Pathan  tribe  of  the  Peshawar 
border  of  India,  who  are  divided  into  eight 
principal  clans.  They  are  tall,  spare  and 
exceptionally  well  built,  and  brave,  but 
thoroughly  treacherous,  active  but  intolerant 
of  heat  ;   nominally  Mahomedan,  but  ignorant 


and  superstitious.  A  clan  once  suffered 
under  the  reproach  of  having  no  shrine  at 
which  to  worship  ;  they  induced  a  sainted 
man  of  another  clan  to  come  among  them, 
and  then  murdered  him  to  acquire  in  his 
burial-place  a  sanctuary  of  their  own. 

Ainu.  People  of  Japan  and  south  Sakhalien, 
notable  for  the  profusion  of  their  black  wavy 
hair.  Short  but  strongly  built,  with,  broad 
face  and  nose  and  rather  long  head,  they 
differ  from  all  surrounding  types.  They  have 
been  referred  to  both  the  Alpine  and  the 
Mediterranean  races,  and  supposed  to  be 
allied  to  Russians,  Todas  and  Australian 
aborigines  ;  they  are  said  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  of  Japan  for  nine  centuries,  after 
expelling  a  dwarfish  race,  who  are  known  as 
the  Koro-pok-guru.  They  hold  great  festivals 
in  honour  of  the  bear. 

Akamba.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  East 
Africa,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  high  lands 
south  of  the  Upper  Tana.  They  are  of 
medium  height  with  a  head  somewhat  shorter 
than  usual ;  two  types  of  head  occur,  one 
negroid,  the  other,  common  among  the  chiefs, 
with  a  wider  forehead  and  narrower  jaw  ; 
the  eyes  are  sometimes  oblique.  They  chip 
the  upper  incisors  and  knock  out  the  middle 
lower  incisors.  Proud,  disinclined  to  work 
for  Europeans,  cheerful,  hospitable,  fond  of 
children,  whom  they  spoil  by  indulgence, 
they  are  attached  to  their  homes  and  honest, 
according  to  their  lights  ;  cattle  stealing  was, 
however,  meritorious.  To-day  they  are  peace- 
ful and  harmless,  but  this  is  due  to  fear  of 
consequences.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
negro  type,  there  is  a  very  strong,  short- 
headed  element,  amounting  perhaps  to  nearly 
one  third,  which  seems  to  go  back  to  an 
earlier  pygmy  population. 

Akha.  Tribe  of  Burma,  with  coarse,  heavy 
features  and  only  a  vague  general  resemblance 
to  the  more  effeminate  Annamites.  They 
have  noses  with  higher  bridges  than  the 
Mongoloid  people,  and  the  jaw  is  pointed  and 
somewhat  projecting.  All  villages  have  large 
gateways,  usually  two,  to  keep  out  evil 
spirits.  Even  ancestors  are  regarded  as 
malignant,  and  the  west  door  of  the  house  is 
reserved  for  them,  no  stranger  and  no  male 
being  allowed  to  pass,  and  women  only  with 
reverence  and  not  as  a  regular  practice.  They 
are  also  called  Kaw,  and  speak  a  language  of 
the  Lolo  group. 

Ala.  Tribe  of  Achin,  believed  to  be  allied 
to  the  Batta. 

Albanians.  Inhabitants  of  Albania, 
descendants  of  the  Illyrians,  of  whose  language 
they  speak  the  sole  surviving  form.  The 
.  Albanians  are  divided  into  Gheg  (north)  and 
Tosk  (south). 

Aleut.  Branch  of  the  Eskimo.  They 
inhabit  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  part  of 
Alaska.  The  name  seems  to  mean  "  island  "  ; 
they  call  themselves  Unungun.  They  are 
intelligent  compared  with  the  Eskimo,  but 
less  independent.  They  were  originally  war- 
like, but  the  treatment  meted  out  by  the 
Russians  reduced  them  to  a  tenth  of  their 
original  numbers  and  broke  their  spirit, 

Aliures.  Generic  name  given  to  tribes 
of  very  different  types  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago.   In  some  cases — e.g.  in  the  Moluccas — 
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they  are  light  coloured  non-Malay  people, 
with  black  straight  hair,  oval  eyes,  and  good 
physique,  and  of  rather  small  stature  ; 
but  the  Banda  people  apply  the  name  to  the 
frizzly-haired  people  of  Ceram,  the  Kei 
Islands,  Tenimber,  etc.,  who  are  presumably 
of  dark  complexion  and  have  some  negrito 
blood.  The  name  does  not  really  mean  more 
than  non-Mahomedan. 

Algonquins.  Linguistic  family  of  North 
America  which  at  present  falls  into  three 
sections— Blackfeet  of  the  west,  Cree-Ojibwa 
of  the  middle-west,  and  Wabanaki  of  the 
north-east. 

Alpine  Race.  Short-headed,  pale  or 
swarthy  stock  composed  of  French,  South 
Germans,  Russians,  some  Albanians,  Armeni- 
ans, Tajiks,  etc.,  and  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  Asiatic  plateaux. 

Alunda.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  Angola, 
who  were  ruled  by  the  Mwata  Yamvo  from 
the  seventeenth  century  onwards. 

Amambwe.  Bantu  tribe  of  the  Nyasa- 
Tanganyika  plateau  ;  they  knock  out  the 
two  middle  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  is  said, 
with  an  axe. 

Amazon  -  Orinoco  Tribes.  Group 
covering  quite  half  the  South  American  con- 
tinent at  one  time,  comprising  four  mam 
language  stocks,  Arawak  and  Canb  in  the 
north-west,  Tupi  and  Tapuya  in  the  south 
and  east.  The  lower  tribes  live  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and  agriculture,  dwell  in  "  long  " 
houses,  wear  little  clothing,  signal  with  drums, 
and  initiate  young  men  by  whipping.  In 
Guiana  is  a  rather  higher  culture  with  weav- 
ing of  cotton  ;  on  the  coast  stone  work  was 
prominent  among  the  Tupi.  The  Tapuya,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cannibals,  and  stand  low 
in  the  scale  of  culture. 

Ambundu.  Bantu-speaking  people  m  the 
hinterland  of  San  Paul  de  Loanda. 

Amerindians  or  American  Indians. 
The  general  designation  of  all  pre-Columbian 
inhabitants  of  America,  including  sometimes 
the  Eskimo.  Many  tribes  in  North  America 
are  concentrated  on  reservations,  where  much 
of  the  old  life  is  impossible.  Census  records 
for  this  area  give  an  Indian  population  of 
under  400,000,  a  decrease  probably  of  two- 
thirds  since  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
most  important  language  groups  are  :  Atha- 
pascan, Algonquian,  Iroquois,  Siouan,  Sahs- 
han,  and  Shoshone-Nahuatlan  (N.  and  C. 
America)  ;  Arawak,  Carib,  Tupi,  Tapuya, 
Puelche,  and  Tsoneka  (S.  America),  the  total 
numbers  being  56  (6  extinct)  in  N.  America, 
29  in  C.  America,  and  84  in  S.  America. 
Culturally  they  fall,  or  fell,  into  a  number  of 
groups  :  Plains,  Plateau,  Pacific  Coast, 
Eskimo,  Mackenzie,  Eastern  Woods,  South- 
West,  South-East,  Nahua  (N.'and  C.  America), 
Inca,  Guanaco,  Chibcha,  Amazon,  and  Antilles 
(S.  America  and  islands). 

Anatolic  Languages.  Indo-European 
group,  including  Armenian  and  the  extinct 
Phrygian  and  Scythian. 

Andamanese.  Negrito  natives  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,  also  called  Mincopies. 
They  range  in  colour  from  bronze  to  "  sooty 
black  "  and  the  hair,  which  is  very  frizzly, 
seems  like  that  of  the  Bushman,  to  grow  in 
tufts.    They  stand  about  4  ft.  10  in.,  and  are 


well  proportioned  ;  the  nose  is  straight  but 
small  and  deeply  depressed  at  the  root  ;  the 
head  is  small  and  short  in  proportion  to  its 
length.  They  depend  mainly  on  fish  for  food, 
have  no  domestic  animals,  and  do  not  till  the 
soil.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  wear  clothing, 
though  they  adorn  themselves  with  many 
ornaments.  They  dwell  in  small  huts  which 
are  little  more  than  roofed  spaces,  but  large 
communal  huts  are  also  found  in  which  each 
family  has  its  own  quarters.  There  are 
separate  quarters  for  boys  and  for  girls. 
Their  language  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  vowels — twenty-four,  according  to  one 
authority  ;  they  'classify  their  nouns,  and 
there  are  sixteen  forms  of  each  personal 
pronoun,  according  to  the  class  of  noun  on 
which  it  depends. 

Andi.  Caucasian  people,  said  to  be  of 
Jewish  type.  They  speak  an  Avar  language. 
Angoni.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  Zulu 
origin  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and 
separated  from  the  lake  by  the  Nyanja. 
They  are  dwellers  in  the  highlands,  4,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  in  an  open,  undulating 
country,  comparatively  treeless  ;  they  are 
not  located  in  permanent  villages,  but  move 
every  two  or  three  years.  They  broke  away 
from  the  Zulus  in  the  time  of  Tshaka  (1820), 
and  in  their  migrations  absorbed  elements 
from  many  tribes  ;  they  are  known  in  places 
as  Mavitu,  Maviti,  Magwangwara,  Wama- 
konde,  and  Ruga-Ruga.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  Anyanja,  conquered  by  the 
Angoni  and  subject  to  their  chiefs.  They  are 
cattle-keepers,  and  work  in  the  fields  is 
usually  left  to  the  junior  wives  ;  the  men's 
place  is  in  the  cattle-fold.  As  conquerors  they 
used  to  send  to  the  Nyanja  for  additional 
wives,  and  chiefs  used  to  have  harems  of 
over   a  hundred. 

Annamese.  People  of  Annam,  who  speak 
a  language  of  the  Tai  group  of  Siamese- 
Chinese  which  has,  however,  been  influenced 
by  some  alien  speech  ;  it  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  Man-Khmer  family.  The 
Annamese  have  a  broad,  high  forehead,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  small  flat  nose,  rather  thick 
lips,  black  hair,  a  scanty  beard,  and  a  coppery 
complexion.  The  head  is  round  and  the 
features  are  coarse,  with  a  sly  expression. 
They  are  tricky,  arrogant,  and  dishonest, 
hard-hearted,  unsympathetic,  and  grasping. 
The  word  Annam  is  comparatively  modern  ; 
the  Giao-shi  (cross- teed)  are  mentioned  in  the 
legendary  Chinese  annals  of  four  thousand 
years  back.  Some  two  thousand  years  ago 
many  Chinese  emigrants  settled,  and  merging 
with  the  Giao-shi,  formed  the  people  now 
known  as  Annamese.  The  name  of  the  Giao- 
shi  is  given  them  owing  to  the  great  distance 
that  separates  the  big  toe  from  the  others. 

Antaimoro.  Tribe  of  the  extreme  south 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  of  negroid  or  negro 
type,  with  frizzly  hair. 

Antankarana.  Tribe  livingat  thenorthern 
extremity  of  Madagascar,  and  speaking  a 
dialect  with  some  marked  differences. 

Antanosy.  Tribe  of  the  south-central 
part  of  Madagascar. 

Anti.  Arawakan  tribe,  also  known  as 
Campa  who  live  in  the  forests  of  the  Upper 
Ucayali.  They  are  noted  for  their  cannibalism. 
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Antilles  Area.  West  India  islands, 
originally  populated  by  Arawaks,  later  over- 
rim  by  Caribs,  whose  culture  was  closely 
allied  to  the  canoe  culture  of  the  Amazon  area. 
Antimerina.  Commonly  known  as  Hova. 
The  dominant  type  in  Madagascar  in  the  last 
century ;  they  are  descendants  of  sixteenth 
century  immigrants. 

Aoulias.  People  of  Nepal,  possibly 
descendants  of  lower  caste  Hindus. 

Apache.  North  American  Indian  tribe 
of  the  south-western  group,  speaking  an 
Athapascan  language,  so  named  probably 
from  a  Zufii  word  meaning  enemy,  in  allusion 
to  their  warlike  character.  They  were 
originally  hunters,  rather  above  medium 
height,  good  talkers,  and  honest  according 
to  their  lights. 

Arabs.  People  of  Arabia,  also  found  in 
north  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  as  a 
result  of  movements  in  historic  times.  In 
Iberia,  Central  Asia,  Malaysia,  etc.,  the 
immigrant  Arabs  have  lost  their  native  speech 
or  their  racial  individuality,  or  both.  The 
modern  Arabians  fall  into  two  groups,  the 
mainly  settled  agricultural  people  of  Yemen, 
Hadramaut  and  Oman,  who  count  themselves 
descended  from  Shem,  and  the  northern 
(Beduin)  peoples,  who  look  to  Ishmael  as 
their  father.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  large  parts  of  Arabia  are  wholly  un- 
known. The  Beduins  (dwellers  in  the 
desert)  have  long  heads  with  a  short,  fairly 
broad  nose,  seldom  of  the  "  Jewish  "  type  ; 
the  southern  Arabs  are  shorter  and  more 
variable  in  skull  form,  but  predominantly 
short  headed.  The  Himyarites,  who  were 
found  in  Arabia  two  thousand  years  ago,  are 
no  longer  distinguishable  in  their  own  land, 
but  they  are  still  dominant  in  Abyssinia. 

Araucan.  Aborigines  of  Chile,  the 
Puelche  who  moved  down  the  Rio  Negro 
and  came  into  contact  with  the  Pampas 
Indians.  Their  culture  is  that  of  the 
Guanaco  area,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
Plains  Indians  of  North  America.  They  are 
now  mainly  occupied  with  agriculture  and 
stock  breeding.  They  are  of  small  stature 
but  robust,  with  a  short  broad  nose.  In 
character  they  are  proud,  independent, 
brave,   inconstant,   secretive,   and  taciturn. 

Arawak.  Group  of  South  American 
tribes,  formerly  found  in  the  Antilles  also. 
On  the  continent  of  South  America  they 
range  from  the  Upper  Paraguay  river  to  the 
north  of  Venezuela.  Among  the  Arawak 
tribes  are  the  Arawak  proper,  the  Maypure, 
Mojo,  or  Moxo,  Wapisiana,  and  Ipurina. 
They  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  East 
Bolivia,  whence  they  spread  along  the  basins 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  In  physical 
type  they  do  not  seem  to  differ  much  from 
the  Carib,  who,  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  had 
killed  off  the  Arawak  men  and  taken  the 
women  to  wife  at  the  time  of  Columbus  ;  in 
the  Greater  Antilles  the  population  was  still 
Arawak.  They  are  a  typical  inland  race, 
however,  and  as  they  early  cultivated  the 
tapioca-plant  (manioc),  their  first  home 
cannot  have  been  in  an  area  subject  to 
periodical  floods. 

Arawak.  Guiana  tribe  speaking  an 
Arawakan     language.     They     are     short     of 


stature  and  light  coloured.  Descent  is 
reckoned  in  the  female  line,  and  a  man  goes  to 
live  with  his  father-in-law  at  marriage.  They 
are  a  cleanly  people  and  have  taken  over 
much  European  culture  ;  they  make  a 
special  kind  of  fibre  hammock  and  much 
pottery.  They  have  a  remarkable  custom 
of  whipping  each  other  as  a  diversion. 

Arecuna.  Carib-speaking  tribe  of  Guiana. 
They  are  a  dark-skinned,  strongly-built 
people  of  warlike  character,  much  dreaded 
by  the  Macusi  ;  as  savannah  people  they 
build  clay  huts  ;  they  use  the  blow-gun, 
which  they  manufacture  for  other  tribes 
from  the  stems  of  a  palm. 

Armenians.  People  of  Asia  Minor  speaking 
an  Indo-European  tongue.  The  head  is 
short  but  the  stature  varies  considerably, 
and  the  name  Anatolian  has  been  given  to  the 
taller  type.  The  skin  is  swarthy  white,  and 
a  peculiarity  of  the  head  is  that  it  is  very  high 
and  much  flattened  at  the  back,  so  that  it 
seems  to  fall  almost  vertically  ;  the  nose  is 
high  and  narrow.  Representatives  of  this 
type  are  to  be  found  in  Persia,  and  among 
Greeks  and  Turks  ;  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  are  descendants  of  tribes  who  formed 
the  great  Hittite  Empire. 

Armenoid.  The  type  represented  by 
Armenians. 

Arunta  or  Aranda.  Tribe  of  Central 
Australia,  ranging  from  the  Macumba  river 
to  the  Macdonnell  Ranges,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  5,000  ft.  They  have  a  complicated 
social  organization  with  eight  intermarrying 
classes. 

Aryan.  The  same  as  Indo-European.  It 
is  often  used  erroneously  in  the  form  "  Aryan 
race"  of  the  peoples  who  speak  Aryan  tongues. 
Aryo-Dravidian.  Group,  also  termed 
Hindustani,  of  people  in  the  United  Provinces 
of  India,  Bihar,  Ceylon,  etc.,  with  a  longish 
head  and  a  nose  which  varies  in  shape 
according  to  social  station,  the  upper  ranks 
having  narrow,  the  lower  broad  noses  in 
proportion  to  length.  The  complexion  varies 
from  light  brown  to  black. 

Ashango.  A  Bantu-speaking  tribe  of  the 
Gabun  on  the  Ogowe  and  behind  the  Nkomi- 
Galoa,  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

Ashanti  or  Asanti.  Warlike  people  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  near  kin  of  the  Fanti,  to  the 
north  of  whom  they  live.  The  "  customs  " 
of  the  king  of  Ashanti,  involving  many 
human  sacrifices,  were  formerly  notorious  ; 
one  of  his  chief  possessions  was  the  golden 
stool  or  throne.  Gold  dust  was  in  use  among 
them  when  the  first  European  voyagers 
reached  the  coast  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
it  is  probable  that  the  Carthaginians  and 
Egyptians  had  dealings  with  the  coast. 
Beliefs  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
Egyptians  are  held  by  the  Twi  (Fanti- 
Ashanti  tribes)  with  regard  to  reincarnation. 
Assamese- Burmese.  Stock  of  Tibeto- 
Burman  family. 

Assiniboin.  North  American  Indian  tribe 
of  the  Plains  group,  speaking  a  Siouan  language 
and  now  on  reservations  in  Montana.  They 
separated  from  the  Yankton  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  were  thenceforth  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Dakota,  their  kinsmen.    They 
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seldom  cut  their  hair  and  add  false  hair  at 
times  till  the  twist  reaches  the  ground. 

Atayal.  Group  of  savage  tribes  inhabiting 
the  north  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  They 
are  active  and  aggressive  head-hunters,  and 
their  trophies  are  put  on  a  platform  in  the 
open  air.  They  are  certainly  not  of  Mongoloid 
type  and  may  be  primitive  Indonesians. 
They  live  on  millet,  rice,  taro,  and  other 
vegetables,  together  with  the  meat  of  deer 
and  wild  pig  ;  some  of  them  do  not  use  salt. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  marriage  customs  of 
one  section  is  that  a  newly-married  couple 
for  a  few  days  occupy  a  habitation  raised 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground  on  piles. 
Their  religion  is  mainly  ancestor  worship. 

Atyo.  The  Bateke  to  the  north  of  Stanley 
Pool,  in  Belgian  Congo.  Atyo  is  their  own 
native  name  ;    Bateke  means  pygmy. 

Australians.  Aboriginal  population  of 
Australia,  always  very  small  in  numbers  and 
to-day  almost  or  quite  extinct  in  many  places. 
Linguistically,  they  fall  into  two  main  groups, 
one,  with  an  older  and  a  younger  section, 
called  the  Australian  languages,  occupying 
the  southern  part  of  the  continent  ;  the 
other,  perhaps  related  to  the  Papuan  family,  in 
the  north  ;  the  languages  of  the  second 
group  are  very  much  split  up  and  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  each  other.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  skull  shape  that 
corresponds  in  distribution  only  in  part  to 
that  of  languages.  There  may  have  been  a 
negrito  element  present  in  small  numbers 
before  the  Australian  type  arrived,  when 
Torres  Strait  was  still  dry  land.  A  wave  of 
immigrants  of  negroid  type  seems  to  have 
followed,  which  has  left  some  traces  in  the 
hair,  almost  frizzly  in  some  cases,  almost 
straight  in  others  ;  the  stature  varies  from 
5  ft.  2  in.  to  6  ft.  3  in.  in  men.  The  ridges 
over  the  eyes  are  strongly  marked,  and  the 
forehead  has  a  backward  slope  ;  the  nose  is 
broad  and  deep-set  at  the  root.  The 
Australian  seems  to  be  quick  at  learning,  at 
any  rate  in  youth ;  but  he  is  unreflective 
in  the  main  and  tires  quickly  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  undertake  tasks  in  which  he 
has  no  interest.  He  is  on  the  other  hand 
tireless  in  carrying  out  ceremonies,  which 
may  continue  for  days,  associated  in  his  mind 
with  the  multiplication  of  food  stuffs  or  the 
initiation  of  youths.  In  their  natural  state 
the  Australians  are  found  to  be  gentle  and 
good-natured,  indulgent  to  children,  and  kind 
even  to  their  dogs. 

Avars.  Most  important  Lesghian  people 
of  the  Caucasus.  An  Avar  people  migrated 
in  the  sixth  century  to  the  Danube,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  Sarmatian  people  is 
the  same  as  the  modern  one.  They  are  a  war- 
like folk. 

Awatwa  or  Batwa.  Negro  tribe  living 
in  the  swamps  on  the  Luapula  river,  south  of 
Lake  Bangweolo,  Central  Africa. 

Awemba  or  Babemba.  Bantu  tribe  of 
Rhodesia,  who  mummify  the  corpses  of  their 
chiefs  by  rubbing  them  all  over  with  boiled 
maize  till  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  shrivelled. 
Aymara.  People  of  Bolivia.  The  name 
was  early  applied  to  the  Colla  and  other 
Titicacan  tribes,  but  it  seems  to  belong 
properly  to  non-Quicb.ua    peoples,  also  short 


headed  but  entirely  distinct  from  the  Quichua, 
though  some  authorities  assert  that  the  tribes 
are  physically  indistinguishable,  save  that  the 
Aymara  no  longer  deform  the  skull.  In 
burial  customs  they  differed  widely,  the 
Aymara  using  a  square  edifice,  the  Quichua 
an  underground  chamber.  The  Aymara 
Indian  of  to-day  is  a  dweller  in  the  highlands, 
strong  and  muscular,  of  bronzed  complexion  ; 
according  to  some  observers,  the  eyes  have  a 
slant  reminiscent  of  Mongoloid  ancestry. 
They  are  a  reticent  people,  sober  and 
industrious,  except  when  religious  rites  occupy 
attention.  Like  the  Quichua  they  have  a 
primitive  kind  of  weaving  in  which  the  loom 
consists  of  four  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 
Their  most  important  domesticated  animal 
is  the  llama,  which  serves  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
Though  they  profess  Christianity,  they  still 
hold  to  their  old  gods,  who  are  believed  to 
dwell  in  ice  and  snow. 

Azande.  Important  tribe  or  collection  of 
tribes  of  the  Nile- Welle  watershed,  Central 
Africa,  formerly  known  as  the  Niam-Niam 
from  their-  addiction  to  cannibalism.  The 
skull  is  of  a  medium  type  inclining  to  long, 
and  though  they  have  been  described  as  tall 
they  appear  to  be  in  general  shorter  than  the 
Nilotes  and  also  somewhat  lighter  skinned, 
inclining  to  a  reddish  colour.  They  were 
formerly  a  warlike  people  and  belonged,  to  the 
group  of  tribes  which  made  use  of  the  throwing 
knife,  a  many-pointed  piece  of  iron  which 
probably  had  a  curved  flight. 

Aztecs.  Mexican  tribe  representing  a 
mixture  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  and  Tlascalans. 
Their  houses  are  made  in  three  parts — god 
house,  cooking  house,  and  granary  ;  there  is 
also  a  vapour  bath  house  of  stone.  Idols 
are  built  into  the  granary  as  talismans. 

Baba.  Term  for  a  Malay  of  Chinese 
descent. 

Babunda.  Bantu-speaking  tribe  of  the 
Kasai-Kwilu  area  of  Central  Africa.  Exceed- 
ingly black  and  a  fine,  stalwart  people  with 
abundance  of  hair  in  the  case  of  men,  they 
are  a  warlike  race  who  are  great  rubber 
traders.  They  do  not  build  villages,  but  live 
in  the  middle  of  their  plantations,  so  that  a 
single  settlement  may  be  a  couple  of  miles 
long. 

Babwende.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  the 
Congo,  inhabiting  the  cataract  region. 

Bachama.  Tribe  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  Nigeria,  allied  to  the  Batta,  on  the  Middle 
Benue.  They  speak  a  language  of  the  Benue- 
Chad  group  and  are  said  to  be  cannibals, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  it. 

Badaga.  Agricultural  tribe  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills  of  the  Deccan,  India.  They  speak  a 
Dravidian  language,  said  to  be  allied  to  old 
Kanarese,  and  are  a  long-headed  people  who 
dwell  in  extensive  villages  situated  as  a  rule 
on  a  low  hill,  in  which  ail  the  houses  on  one 
side  of  a  street  are  under  one  continuous  roof. 
The  milk  house  is  very  sacred  and  no  woman 
may  enter  it.  The  women  do  most  of  the 
work  in  the  fields,  and  as  a  reward  get  worse 
food  than  the  male  members  of  the  family. 

Badakshi.  Round-headed  people  of  the 
Upper  Oxus. 

B&djek.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  the 
Kastti,   Central   Africa,   who   came   originally 
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from  the  south.  They  are  undersized  and 
dirty,  but  have  a  great  reputation  as  warriors, 
have  no  sense  of  fear,  are  great  elephant 
hunters,  and  do  a  large  trade  in  rubber. 

Baggara.  Arab  tribe  of  Darfur,  Sudan, 
whose  name  means  "  cattle  keepers."  Some 
are  as  dark  as  negroes  but  their  features  are 
fine  and  regular. 

Bagesu.  Cannibal  Bantu-speaking  tribe 
of  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon,  East 
Africa.  They  are  of  medium  height,  with 
broad  noses  that  show  no  bridge.  The  skull 
is  short.  There  is  nothing  repulsive  about 
their  faces,  which  can  even  be  termed  pleasing. 
They  are  now  agricultural,  but  w-ere  probably 
originally  a  cattle-keeping  people. 

Baghirmi.  Sudanic-speaking  tribe  on  the 
south-east  of  Lake  Chad,  North  Central 
Africa.  They  are  tall  and  healthy,  but  the 
women  are  over-stout.  They  hunt  elephants 
on  horseback  with  poisoned  spears. 

Bahurutsc.  Section  of  the  Bechuana, 
of  South  Africa,  also  called  Bakwena.  They 
followed  a  chief  known  as  Mohurutse  and  took 
their  name  from  him. 

Bahutu.  Subject  people  of  Urundi,  East 
Africa,  governed  by  the  Batussi.  They  are 
of  small  stature,  with  legs  disproportionately 
short,  but  the  body  muscular.  They  differ 
from  the  Batussi  in  the  projection  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face.  In  colour  they  are  of  a 
dark  coffee  tint  with  a  violet  sheen,  but  some 
show  the  reddish  clay  colour  of  a  South 
American  Indian. 

Ba-ila.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  northern 
Rhodesia.  Two  distinct  types  seem  to  be 
found — one  tall  and  finely  made,  with  a  long 
nose  and  thin  nostrils,  generally  speaking 
good-looking  ;  the  other,  short,  heavily  made, 
bull-necked,  with  a  flat  nose.  These  types 
are  not  distributed  according  to  rank.  In 
colour  they  are  chocolate-brown  to  almost 
black,  but  a  new-born  child  is  a  dirty  yellow, 
and  with  hair  also  lighter.  They  knock  out 
six  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Bajau.  Malayan  people  of  the  west  coast 
of  Borneo. 

Bajabi  or  Bajavi.  Bantu-speaking  tribe 
of  the  Nyanza  and  other  Ogowe  tributaries. 
Bakango.  Welle  tribe  of  Central  Africa, 
allied  to  the  Ababua,  who  seem  to  intermarry 
with  Azande.  They  are  short  in  stature,  fifty 
per  cent,  not  exceeding  5  ft.  4  in.  A  river 
people,  their  diet  is  largely  composed  of  fish. 
Bakhtiari.  Inhabitants  of  Susiana 
(Khuzistan),  Persia,  who  speak  Kurdish 
dialects  and  are  probably  northern  Mongols 
who  have  taken  over  an  Iranian  speech. 

Ba-'Eshi-Hongo.  People  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Kongo,  who  occupy  a  large  part 
of  the  area  south  of  the  Congo  river  between 
the  Kwango  and  the  sea.  There  is  a  second 
Bakongo  tribe  between  the  Kasai  and  the 
Lulua,  who  are  probably  a  branch  of  the 
Bushongo. 

Bakuba,  A  branch  of  the  Baluba  people 
of  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Bakulia.  Bantu-speaking  tribe  of  East 
Africa,  to  the  east  of  the  Wageia.  They  were 
at  one  time  called  Wassuba.  They  are  a  tall 
people,  over  5  ft.  7  in.  on  an  average,  and  are 
probably  of  mixed  origin,  with  some  Hamitic 
blood. 


Bakusu,  (1)  People  of  Yakusu,  Stanley 
Falls  ;  (2)  a  tribe  allied  to  the  Manyema. 
They  are  located  between  the  Middle  Lomami 
and  the  Lualaba  and  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  theBankutu  or  Bakuchu  of  the  Kasai. 
Balali.  Section  of  the  Bateke,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Congo,  a  little  east  of  the 
Kenka  river. 

Balangi,  Balengue,  or  Balengie, 
Bantu-speaking  tribe  of  the  coast  of  Spanish 
Guinea,  between  the  Campo  and  Kribi  rivers. 
Balti.  People  of  Tibet,  identified  by  some 
with  the  Dards,  by  others  with  the  Sacae  of 
Herodotus  who  invaded  India  from  the  north 
about  two  thousand  years  ago.  They  are  now 
Moslems  and  speak  Tibetan.  It  is  certain 
that  their  physical  conformation  is  not 
Mongolic,  for  they  have  ringlety  hair,  a  full 
beard,  and  abundant  body  hair,  together 
with  a  long  head  and  straight  eyes,  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  neighbouring  people  of 
Ladakh,  who  are  thoroughly  Mongoloid  in 
appearance.  In  their  country  are  remarkable 
rock  carvings  attributed  by  the  present 
inhabitants  to  a  long-vanished  people.  They 
are  famous  horsemen  and  the  original 
inventors  of  the  game  of  polo. 

Baltic  Languages,  Small  Aryan  group, 
comprising  the  extinct  Old  Prussian,  Lettish, 
and  Lithuanian. 

Baluba.  Warrior  people  of  the  south- 
east of  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  mixed  peoples  of  the  Kasai. 
The  name  appears  to  mean  "  wanderers." 
The  western  Baluba  have  been  called 
Bashilange. 

Balunda  or  Alunda.  Bantu-speaking 
people  south-west  of  Lake  Bangweulu, 
northern  Rhodesia. 

Bambala.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  the 
Kwilu  river,  West  Africa,  also  called  Bushongo. 
They  have  a  curious  custom  of  covering  their 
bodies  with  a  kind  of  reddish  clay.  They 
are  a  cheery,  happy-go-lucky  folk,  much 
given  to  gambling,  by  which  a  man  will  lose, 
not  only  his  wife  and  children  but  even  his 
own  liberty.  In  colour  they  are  a  very 
dark  brown,  but  thick  lips  and  flat  noses  are 
exceptional  ;  the  northern  Bambala  are 
strongly  built,  but  there  is  less  food  in  the 
south  ;  a  lighter  colour  seems  to  go  with  the 
slighter  build  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
tribe.  Cannibalism  is  of  everyday  occurrence 
among  them  ;  as  a  rule  enemies  and  criminals 
are  the  victims,  but  slaves  may  also  be 
slaughtered.  This  notwithstanding,  they 
are  a  pleasant,  peaceable  folk,  kind  even  to 
their  slaves,  who  are  treated  more  like  children 
than  serfs. 

Banda.  Important  group  of  tribes  in 
French  Central  African  territory  north  of  the 
Ubangi.  Some  of  them  use  lip  disks  of  one 
or  more  inches  in  diameter,  like  the  Yao  of 
Nyasaland. 

Bangala.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  the 
region  between  the  Ubanghi  and  the  Congo 
and  south  of  the  Congo,  including  the  Boloki, 
Mbala  Bolombo,  and  others.  The  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  large  group  settled  at  Mangala  ;  they 
do  not  know  the  name  themselves.  The 
Bangala  language  has  come  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  inter-com-xmnication  over  a  large 
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area.  The  height  varies  considerably,  with 
an  average  of  about  5  ft.  7  in.  ;  there  is  a 
short-headed  element  in  the  tribes  mixed 
with  a  more  important  long-headed  type  ;  a 
certain  number  have  thin  lips.  They  file  four 
or  more  teeth  to  a  point. 

Bankutu.  Cannibal  tribe  of  the  Upper 
Lukenye,  Belgian  Congo.  They  are  a  small 
and  dirty  people,  timid,  treacherous,  ugly, 
sullen,  and  of  unprepossessing  manners. 
They  have,  however,  an  unusually  neat  and 
picturesque  type  of  hut. 

Bantu.  Sub-family  of  African  languages, 
allied  to  Sudanic  in  respect  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  word  roots  and  to  the  semi-Bantu 
portion  of  the  Sudanic  sub-family  in  respect 
also  of  morphology  and  syntax.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  is  that  all  nouns  have  a 
pronominal  prefix,  which  is  repeated  before 
adjectives  or  verbs  to  show  the  concord. 
Bantu-speaking  peoples  of  the  extreme  south 
differ  so  little  in  speech  from  those  of  the 
extreme  north,  that  Zulu  is  intelligible  in 
Cameroon.  The  Bantu  languages  occupy  all 
the  southern  part  of  Africa  from  near  the 
Equator  southwards,  excepting  areas  of 
Hottentot,  Bushman  and  Pygmy  (?)  speech, 
or  such  parts  as  are  now  Europeanised. 
There  is  no  corresponding  Bantu  race  nor 
yet  any  physical  type  of  which  it  can  be  said 
that  it  is  specifically  Bantu,  but  the  term  is 
applied  in  a  narrower  sense  to  tribes  with  a 
strong  Hamitic  element. 

Banyoro,  Tall  and  well-proportioned 
Bantu-speaking  people  of  Uganda,  who 
extract  the  four  lower  incisors.  A  long- 
headed people,  they  are  on  the  whole  honest, 
but  have  the  reputation  of  being  splendid 
liars,  though  this  seems  to  be  due  to  past 
oppression  by  their  chiefs. 

Banziri.  Trading  people  of  the  Ubangi 
river,  Central  Africa.  They  build  beehive 
huts  and  arrange  them  in  two  long^lines,  some- 
times over  a  mile  in  length.  They  are  good 
farmers  and  expert  watermen. 

Bapindi  or  Bapende.  Bantu-speaking 
people  of  the  Kwilu-Kasai  area,  who  are 
expert  weavers.  They  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  Bapindji  or  Babindji. 

Bapuko,  Naka  or  S.  Banoha.  Bantu- 
speaking  tribe  of  Spanish  Guinea,  between  the 
Kribi  and  Nyon  rivers. 

Bara.  Tribe  of  south-central  Madagascar, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  distrustful  and 
churlish ;  they  are  a  Plains  people  and  rela- 
tively   uncivilized. 

Barabra.  Dark-complexioned  tribe  of 
Nubia,  with  long  skulls  and  woolly  hair. 
The  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Berber  ; 
it  is  derived  from  Arabic  and  means 
"  foreigner." 

Barotse.  Conquering  Bantu  tribe  which 
founded  a  great  empire  in  what  is  now 
northern  Rhodesia. 

Barundi.  People  of  East  Africa,  made 
up  of  the  subject  Bahutu  and  the  dominant 
Batussi,  whose  privileged  classes  include  the 
Waruanda. 

Bassa  or  Gbasa.  Name  of  a  Kru  tribe 
of  Liberia.  There  are  also  tribes  known  as 
Bassa  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Nigeria 
(Bassa  Komo,  Bassa  Nge)   and  in  Cameroon. 

Bashkirs.     Mixed  people   of    Russia,   of 


Mongoloid  type.     The  name  is  said  to  be  of 
Turkish  origin  and  to  mean  "  bee  keepers." 

Basques.  People  of  the  western  Pyrenees, 
partly  in  France,  partly  in  Spain.  They 
speak  a  language  that  is  by  common  consent 
non-Aryan  and  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
survival  of  the  pre-Aryan  languages  of  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago,  possibly  that  of 
the  people  called  Iberians,  who  occupied 
the  sea-board  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  were  originally  resident 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees.  There 
is  a  distinct  Basque  type,  characterised  by  a 
rather  triangular  face,  broad  temples,  and 
long,  pointed  chin,  with  dark  eyes  set  rather 
close,  a  long  thin  nose,  and  dark  hair.  North 
of  the  Pyrenees,  however,  the  skull  seems  to  be 
noticeably  shorter  than  in  the  Spanish 
provinces,  though  the  dividing  line  is  not 
exactly  coincident  with  the  national  boundary. 
The  French  type  has  been  regarded  as  the 
purer.  The  Basques  are  assigned  to  the 
Mediterranean  race,  being  regarded  as  a 
variety  evolved  by  isolation  and  in-breeding. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the 
affinities  of  the  language,  e  g.  that  it  is  akin  to 
Berber,  Finno-Ugrian  tongues,  Kolarian,  etc., 
without  any  very  clear  evidence  being  forth- 
coming. 

Basundi.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  the 
north  bank  of  the  Lower  Congo,  who  seem 
to  have  come  from  the  Lower  Kwango. 

Basuto-  Bantu-speaking  people  of  south- 
east Africa,  east  of  the  Orange  river,  where 
they  seem  to  have  arrived  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  They  are  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  different  clans  or  tribes.  The 
traditions  of  some  of  them  have  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  they  crossed  the  Zambezi 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  They 
preserve  genealogies  of  their  chiefs  going  back 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  Less  than  a 
century  ago  some  of  them  were  still  cannibals  ; 
but  they  took  to  the  practice,  it  appears, 
when  their  flocks  and  herds  had  been  captured 
by  invading  peoples,  who  also  killed  much  of 
the  game. 

Batak.  (1)  The  same  as  Batta,  a  tribe  of 
Sumatra  ;  (2)  a  negrito  tribe  of  Palawan, 
Philippine  Islands.  Described  as  very  shy,  they 
have  long,  kinky  hair,  and  use  the  blow-gun. 

Batetela,  Bantu-speaking  tribe  east  of 
the  Sankuru,  Belgian  Congo,  many  of  them 
much  influenced  by  Arabs  and  Europeans. 
Their  country  is  fertile,  and  abundance  of  food 
has  enabled  them  to  develop  into  a  race  of 
great  stature.  Brave,  hospitable  and  kind- 
hearted,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  dark  in  colour, 
but  some  are  light  yellow. 

Batta.  (1)  Tribe  of  the  Middle  Beuue, 
West  Africa.  They  are  allied  to  the  Bachama. 
and  speak  a  language  of  the  Benue-Chad 
group.  (2)  Sumatran  tribe  of  small  stature 
who  live  mainly  north  of  the  Equator,  also 
called  Batak.  Their  stature  is  about  5ft.  3 in., 
and  the  skull  somewhat  short  ;  the  skin  is 
clear  and  the  face  round,  but  the  cheek-bones 
are  not  prominent ;  the  nose  is  straight  or 
concave,  the  beard  thick  ;  the  hair  is  fine, 
of  black  colour,  with  chestnut  as  a  variant. 
They  are  cannibals,  but  eat  only  enemies 
killed  in  battle,  prisoners  of  war,  and  convicted 
criminals,  never  their  own  relatives. 
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Batussi.  Dominant  people  of  Urundi, 
East  Africa,  who  rule  the  Bahutu,  numbering 
about  one  and  a  half  millions,  by  superior 
intelligence.  The  Batussi  are  proud,  quiet 
and  reserved  compared  with  their  subjects, 
and  seldom  say  what  they  think.  They  are 
reputed  to  be  untruthful,  lazy,  and  cowardly, 
leaving  all  work  to  the  subject  people. 
They  are  tall,  some  over  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  no 
grown-up  man  less  than  5  ft.  9  in.  ;  but  they 
are  well  proportioned,  though  the  body  is 
often  slender,  yet  their  hands  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  average  European.  There 
are  two  types  of  face  among  them,  the  superior, 
with  narrow  nose,  thin  lips,  and  small  mouth  ; 
the  other  more  negroid,  but  oval,  with  small 
but  well-developed  chin.  A  singular  feature 
is  that  the  upper  teeth  often  project  over  the 
lower  ;  the  hair  is,  however,  as  woolly  as  in  the 
ordinary  negro. 

Batwa.  Pygmoid  people  of  TJrundi,  East 
Africa,  who  are,  however,  considerably 
taller  than  the  real  pygmy.  Those  who  have 
taken  to  agriculture  reach  5  ft.  3  in.,  no  doubt 
owing  to  admixture  with  the  Bahutu,  who  are 
themselves  but  little  taller.  They  are  a 
mixture  of  pygmy,  forest  Bantu,  and  inter- 
lake  Bantu  ;  and  some  observers  have 
suggested  the  presence  of  a  long-headed 
Bushman  type.  They  form  not  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Urundi, 
and  as  a  pariah  class  are  naturally  driven  to 
trickery  and  slyness.  They  are,  however, 
friendly  with  the  Batussi  and  are  actually  the 
guards  of  the  king  in  Ruanda. 

Bayanzi.  Name  given  to  several  distinct 
African  tribes.  Stanley  gave  this  name  to 
the  Bobangi  (?)  ;  it  appears  to  mean  "  savage  " 
and  is  applied  also  to  some  of  the  Kasai 
tribes. 

Bechuana.  Number  of  tribes  extending 
from  near  the  Zambezi  to  the  Orange  river, 
one  important  section  being  the  Basuto. 
The  name  goes  back  not  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  is  not  recognized  by  the  natives 
themselves.  They  are  allied  to  the  Bawenda 
of  the  Transvaal. 

Bej a.  Hamitic  people  of  East  Africa, 
including  the  Ababdeh,  Bisharin,  Hadendoa, 
Halenga,  Beni  Amer.  They  are  essentially 
a  nomadic  and  pastoral  people  though  a  few 
have  taken  to  agriculture. 

Belgians.  See  Netherlands. 
Benga.  Group  of  tribes,  including  the 
Banoho,  Banoko,  or  Malimba,  of  Spanish 
Guinea,  etc.  Some  of  these  tribes  have 
penetrated  south  into  French  territory. 
The  Benga  proper  inhabit  a  narrow  coast 
belt  between  the  Benito  river  and  Corisco 
Bay. 

Bengali.  "  Mongolo-Dravidian  "  inhabit- 
ants of  north-east  India.  The  type  varies 
widely  according  to  social  status,  and  in 
certain  castes,  such  as  the  Brahman,  the 
Alpine  type  is  dominant,  as  it  is  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  They  are  ' 
quick-witted  and  versatile  and  find  scope  for 
their  abilities  in  official  work  and  commerce. 

Berber  or  Libyan.  North  African  peoples 
speaking  either  Arabic  or  Berber,  but  in  the 
main  of  western  Hamitic  stock.  The  Arab 
is  taller  than  the  Berber  and  has  usually  a 
longer   head ;     his    face   is    a   regular    oval, 


while  the  Berber's  is  squarer  and  his  nose 
straight  or  concave  ;  the  Berber  has  also  a 
transverse  depression  on  the  forehead.  The 
Berber  is  essentially  a  highlander,  non- 
nomadic,  and  less  dependent  upon  flocks  and 
herds.  Although  the  Berbers  have  lived 
in  close  contact  with  Arabs  for  a  thousand 
years,  they  do  not  amalgamate  with  them  to 
any  great  extent. 

Betsileo.  Negro  or  negroid  tribe  of 
Madagascar.  They  are  tall,  with  an  average 
height  of  6  ft.  for  men,  large-boned  and 
muscular,  much  darker  than  the  Hova, 
and  differing  from  them  also  in  hair  character, 
which  is  always  crisp  and  woolly.  Apart 
from  negro  slaves,  however,  there  is  little 
reason  to  suspect  an  African  element  in 
Madagascar,  and  the  negro  type  is  probably  of 
Oceanic  origin. 

Betsimisaraka.  Name  often  given  to  the 
people  of  the  east  of  Madagascar  in  general. 
Properly  speaking,  they  are  a  Plains  people 
of  light  complexion  and  straight  hair. 

Bhil.  Tribe  of  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India,  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  the 
ruling  race.  They  now  speak  an  Indo- 
Aryan  language.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
their  original  tongue  was  Munda  or  Dravidian. 
The  jungle  Bhils  are  described  as  active  and 
hardy,  with  high  cheek-bones,  wide  nostrils, 
and  coarse,  almost  negroid,  features  ;  those 
of  the  plains  are  often  well  built  and  tall, 
but  are  clearly  of  mixed  blood.  The  Bhil 
proper  averages  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  is  an 
excellent  woodsman  and  huntsman,  and 
Sanskrit  works  call  him  "  lord  of  the  pass  " 
because  the  approach  to  his  land  is  through 
defiles  which  none  could  traverse  without 
his  leave.  The  name  is  said  to  occur  first 
about  a.d.  600,  and  to  be  derived  from  a 
Dravidian  word  for  bow,  the  characteristic 
weapon  of  the  tribe.  The  Bhil  was  at  one 
time  a  professional  thief,  and  became  so, 
perhaps,  through  oppression  by  neighbouring 
governments. 

Bhutia.  Sanskrit  name  of  the  people  of 
Tibet,  including  the  Bod-pa,  or  Tibetan 
proper,  the  Lepcha,  the  Rong,  etc.  The 
Bod-pa  are  the  southern,  more  or  less  civilized, 
section  who  till  the  land  and  have  Lhasa  as 
their  chief  town.  The  Dru-pa  are  semi- 
nomadic  but  peaceful  tribes  of  the  northern 
plateaux  ;  while  the  Tangut  are  predatory 
tribes  of  the  north-east  borderland,  so  called 
by  the  Mongols,  who,  indeed,  use  the  term 
for  all  Tibetans.  The  typical  Tibetan  is  the 
Dru-pa,  who  have  for  ages  been  isolated 
from  the  alien  peoples  that  surround  them  ; 
they  stand  about  5  ft.  5  in.,  and  are  round 
headed,  with  wavy  hair,  brown  eyes,  a  thick 
but  prominent  nose,  depressed  at  the  root. 
In  complexion  they  vary  from  white  to  dark 
brown,  according  to  exposure,  and  rosy 
cheeks  are  common  among  the  younger 
women.  From  this  description  it  is  clear 
that  the  Indo-Chinese  element  is  not  pure. 
Bicol,  Philippine  tribe  of  mixed  type, 
probably  Proto-Malay  mingled  with  Indo- 
nesian to  a  slight  extent,  and  with  Chinese. 
They  are  predominantly  round  headed,  and 
the  back  of  the  skull  ia  curiously  flattened. 
They  are  a  lively  and  intelligent  people  with 
musical  gifts. 
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Bilin.  Pastoral  and  agricultural  people  oJ 
Upper  Nubia,  who  are  also  called  Bogo. 

Binbinga.  Australian  tribe  near  the  south- 
west shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Cultur- 
ally they  belong  to  the  same  group  as  the 
interior  tribes,  and  differ  from  the  Mara  and 
Anula  of  the  coast  region. 

Bisaya.  (i)  A  Klemantan  people  of 
Borneo.  (2)  a  Philippine  tribe  on  islands  of 
the  same  name  and  in  Mindanao. 

Bisharin.  Division  of  the  Beja  who  live 
to  the  south  of  the  Ababdeh,  towards  the 
territory  of  Suakin.  They  have  been  modified 
by  some  short-headed  element  that  did  not 
affect  the  tribes  to  the  south  of  them.  They 
are  moderately  short,  slightly  built  people  with 
reddish  brown  skins  tinged  with  black. 
The  hair  is  usually  curly,  but  is  at  times 
wavy.  They  closely  resemble  the  pre- 
dynastic  Egyptians  in  skull  form  and  physical 
characteristics. 

Blackfeet  (Siksika).  Tribe  of  American 
Indians  of  the  Plains  group,  which  once  held 
an  area  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Saskatche- 
wan ;  now  on  reservations.  They  speak  an 
Algonquian  tongue,  and  migrated  from  the 
Red  river  to  the  north-west. 

Bobangi.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  the 
Congo,  between  Stanley  Pool  and  Equator- 
ville. 

Bogo.  Pastoral  and  agricultural  people  of 
Upper  Nubia,  who  call  themselves  Bilin. 

Boloki.  One  of  -the  constituent  tribes 
of  the  Bangala  group  on  the  Congo  and  inter- 
mingled with  the  Bomuna.  They  owned  the 
town  of  Mangala  at  one  time,  whence  the 
name  Bangala. 

Bongo,  Red-brown  people  of  the  south- 
west of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  Sudan.  They 
are  of  medium  height,  with  considerably 
wider  skulls  than  the  Dinka  ;  both  are  said 
to  deform  the  head  soon  after  birth,  but  in 
opposite  directions.  They  are  essentially  an 
agricultural  people  with  no  interest  in  cattle 
rearing.  Their  conical  huts  are  remarkable 
for  the  low  entrances  which  compel  the 
visitor  to  creep  in.  They  are  expert  iron 
workers  and  smelt  ore.  The  women  wear  a 
plug  quite  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  lower  lip. 
(2)  Another  tribe  in  the  same  area  with  a 
wholly  different  language. 

Bre.  Tribe  of  Burma.  They  speak  a 
dialect  of  Karen,  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Sinitic  group  of  the  Siamese-Chinese  branch 
of  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  of  languages. 

Bubi.  Group  of  Bantu-speaking  tribes  of 
Fernando  Po.  They  are  remarkable  as  the 
sole  example  of  an  African  tribe  still  in  the 
Stone  Age  at  the  time  of  discovery  ;  they  also 
differed  from  other  African  tribes  in  having  no 
drum. 

Buduma.  Fisherfolk  of  Lake  Chad.  They 
are  tall,  with  high  foreheads  and  blunt  noses. 
They  make  canoes  or  floats  of  bundles  of 
reeds  ten  inches  thick,  which  take  a  month  to 
build,  and  are  propelled  by  men  swimming  or 
wading  behind. 

Bugi.  Maritime  people  of  the  south  of 
Celebes,  who  are  reputed  to  be  very  honest 
traders.  They  have  a  clear  skin,  straight 
black  hair,  a  prominent  nose  and  wide  eyes  ; 
like  the  neighbouring  Macassar  they  seem  to 
have  a  negroid  element  among  them. 


Bulgarians.  Inhabitants  of  Bulgaria,  of 
Ugrian  origin,  with  some  admixture  of  Slavs. 
They  speak  a  Slav  tongue.  They  were  driven 
from  the  south  Russian  steppes  by  the  Huns 
in  the  sixth  century  and  subsequently  crossed 
the  Danube,  but  long  before  this  they  were 
known  to  the  Armenians  as  a  great  people, 
dwelling  to  the  north  far  beyond  the  Caucasus. 
At  the  outset  they  were  a  coarse  and  brutal 
people,  but  have  become  assimilated  to  the 
Caucasian  type  and  merged  in  the  surrounding 
Slav  populations.  They  take  their  name  from 
the  Bulga  (Volga). 

Buriat.  Mongol  tribe  of  the  region  about 
Lake  Baikal.  They  are  yellower  than  the 
Kalmucks  and  have  round  heads,  but  the 
nose  is  narrower  as  a  rule  and  they  are  clearly 
of  mixed  origin,  as  indeed  are  the  Kalmucks, 
but,  unlike  them,  the  Buriats  may  have  a 
Tungus  strain. 

Burmese,  Mongoloid  people  of  Further 
India,  who  have  been  described  as  inter- 
mediate in  type  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Malay.  They  are  of  yellowish-brown  com- 
plexion, with  black,  lank  hair,  no  beard,  a 
small  but  straight  nose.  They  are  identical 
with  the  people  of  Arakan,  also  known  as 
Mag.  Their  ancestors  came  from  the  north 
some  time  after  600  B.C.,  according  to  some 
authorities  from  the  mountains  of  the  south- 
east of  Tibet,  according  to  others  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  About 
a  thousand  years  ago  the  Burmese  were  111 
Upper  Burma  and  the  Mon  on  the  lower 
Irawadi ;  some  five  centuries  later  the  Tai 
invasion  forced  the  Burmese  to  unite  with  the 
Mon.  The  Burman  lives  largely  on  rice  and 
drinks  water  ;  he  is  a  Buddhist  in  religion. 
His  temperament  is  bright  and  genial,  but 
he  is  somewhat  indolent.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  Burmese  society  is  its  democratic 
character,  due  perhaps  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  priests  have  not  become  a  privileged 
class  ;  for  all,  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
become  priests.  The  women,  partly  owing 
to  the  freedom  they  enjoy,  are  reputed  to  be 
virtuous,  thrifty  and  intelligent  beyond 
the  common  run  ;  they  have  a  great  capacity 
for  business. 

Bushman  or  Sa  (pi.  San).  A  Hottentot 
name.  Yellow-skinned,  woolly-haired  in- 
habitant of  South  Africa  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Bantu.  He  is  now  confined  to  the  Kala- 
hari and  less  desirable  areas.  His  average 
height  is  about  5  ft.  and  his  short  and  black 
hair  rolls  up  into  little  knots  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  being  distributed  in  clumps. 
The  nose  is  extremely  flat.  The  language  is 
remarkable  for  its  large  use  of  "  clicks," 
sounds  produced  by  drawing  the  breath  111. 
To  the  Bushmen  are  due  the  remarkable  rock 
paintings  in   South  Africa. 

Bushongo.  People  of  the  Kasai,  whose 
traditions  say  they  came  from  the  north, 
possibly  the  Shari  neighbourhood.  A  fine 
race,  with  both  dignity  and  grace  of  manner, 
they  possess  a  remarkable  culture  unlike  that 
of  their  neighbours,  and  have  great  artistic 
gifts.  They  are  not  skilled  as  hunters,  and 
employ  the  pygmy  Batwa  to  procure  such 
game  as  they  need. 

C.  Many  tribal  names  are  spelt  with  a 
C   or   K   alternatively,  in  the   same  way  as 
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.  Celt  and  Kelt,  and  if  not  found  under  the 
initial  letter  C  reference  should  be  made  also 
under  the  letter  K. 

Caduveo.  Guaycuru  tribe  of  the  Gran 
Chaco  who  cultivate  the  ground  and  are  noted 
as  expert  weavers  and  potters. 

Cakchiquel.  Tribe  of  Guatemala,  to  the 
south  of  the  Quiche. 

California  Area.  District  occupied  by 
tribes  without  canoes  or  pottery,  living 
largely  on  acorns  and  wild  seeds.  They  are 
often    opprobriously    termed    "  diggers." 

Canelos  or  Quijos.  Important  tribe  of 
Ecuador  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Napo. 

Carib,  Group  of  South  American  tribes 
including  Acawoy,  Bakairi,  Galibi,  Macusi, 
Rucuyen,  etc.  Their  first  home  was  perhaps 
near  the  sources  of  the  Xingu  ;  they  are  to  a 
great  extent  a  fishing  people,  and  in  their 
migrations  followed  the  course  of  rivers  ; 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  they 
were  ousting  the  Arawak  in  the  Antilles. 
They  are  essentially  an  upland  people  ;  the 
custom  of  eating  their  male  enemies  was 
widespread  among  them. 

Carib.  Tribe  of  Guiana,  speaking  a 
language  which  has  given  its  name  to  the; 
Carib  group.  Their  proper  name  is  Carinya. 
They  are  rather  dark  in  colour,  taller  than  the 
Arawak  and  of  more  powerful  make,  but 
coarser  in  features.  They  are  famous  as 
warriors,  and  one  result  of  this  was  that  the 
island  Caribs  had  two  distinct  languages  in 
use,  one  used  by  or  to  men,  the  other  by 
women  among  themselves.  The  women 
distort  their  legs  by  cotton  bands  round  the 
ankle  and  disfigure  their  lips  with  pieces  of 
wood  with  sharp  points  turned  outwards ; 
men  wear  crescent-shaped  nose  pieces.  They 
arc  skilful  pot-makers. 

Cashibo,  Tribe  of  Pannoan  stock,  west 
of  the  Ucayali,  whose  own  name  for  them- 
selves is  Carapache,  "  bat." 

Caucasian  Languages.  Four  groups, 
each  with  subdivisions,  maybe  distinguished: 
(i)  Lesghian  with  Avar,  Andi,  Dido,  Lak 
Varkun,  Akusha,  etc.  ;  Udi,  Kurin,  etc.  (2) 
Chechen.  (3)  Cherkess  with  Kabard  and 
Abchase.  (4)  Kartwelian  (Georgian).  In 
addition  to  these  Osset,  an  Indo-European 
language,  is  spoken  there  ;  it  may  be  a 
descendant  of  Scythian  ;  it  is  certainly  not 
Iranian. 

Caucasic  or  Caucasian.  General  term 
embracing  Nordic,  Alpine  and  Mediterranean 
stocks.  It  includes  the  peoples  of  the  Old 
World  (with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  zone) 
whose  normal  habitat  lies  outside  the  tropics; 
Cayuga,  American  Indian  tribe  of  the, 
Iroquois  confederation.  Some  of  them  re-! 
moved  to  Canada  when  the  American  Revolu-, 
tion  took  place.  \ 

Celtic  Languages.  One  section  of  the 
Italo-Celtic  group  now  in  north-west  Europe. 
It  includes  the  Brythonic  tongues  with  Welsh, 
Breton  and  the  extinct  Cornish,  and  Gadhelic,' 
with  Gaelic,  Erse  and  Manx. 

Celt  or  Kelt.  Term  used  in  a  number 
of  different  and  contradictory  senses  ;  some 
Continental  writers  oppose  Celts  and  Gauls, 
who  also  spoke  a  Celtic  tongue,  supposing 
the    former    to    be  short  headed,   the  latter 


long  headed  ;  archaeologists  attribute  the 
culture  of  the  earlier  and  later  Iron  Ages  to 
the  Celts,  regardless  of  physical  type  and 
language  ;  philologists  speak  of  Celts  when 
they  mean  peoples  whose  language  is  a  branch 
of  the  Italo-Celtic  group.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  single  one  of  the 
conquering  tribes  of  invading  peoples,  the 
word  Celt  has  been  applied  indiscriminately 
both  to  the  original  Celts  and  to  the  peoples 
whom  they  subdued  and  Celticised. 

Cham.  Remnants  of  a  once  powerful 
people  who  dominated  Cochin-China,  Annam 
and  part  of  Cambodia  some  two  thousand  years 
ago  and  were  still  formidable  in  the  days  of 
Marco  Polo.  They  were  determined  foes  of  the 
Khmer  of  Cambodia  and  were  conquered  by 
the  Annamese  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  physical  type  they  differ  widely 
from  the  surrounding  people  and  seem  to  be 
of  Austronesian  stock.  They  are  tall,  often 
reaching  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  sturdily  built,  and 
they  vary  in  complexion  from  light  brownish 
red  to  brown,  thus  resembling  many  Indo- 
nesians. They  have  wavy  hair  of  fine  texture 
and  black  or  dark  chestnut  in  colour  ;  the 
face  is  rather  broad,  but  the  nose  is  narrower 
at  the  root  than  is  the  case  with  Annamese  ; 
the  eye  is  large  and  full.  A  singular  feature 
of  their  life  is  that  many  of  them  do  not 
build  their  own  houses,  but  employ  Annamese 
Their  religions  are  a  corrupted  Brahmanism 
and   Mahomedanism. 

Chantos.  People  of  Turkistan  of  mixed 
descent.  Their  features  are  European  rather 
than  Mongoloid.  They  are  occupied  with 
trade  and  agriculture. 

Chargars.  A  Mongol  tribe  in  the  north  of 
the  Chinese  provinces  of  Chih-li  and  Shansi. 

Charruas.  Tribe  of  Uruguay  who  use 
the  bolas,  and  hunt  on  horseback. 

Chechen.  Caucasus  people  of  the  Middle 
Terek,  Assa,  etc.  Their  own  name  is  Nakchi, 
and  their  usual  name  is  taken  from  a  town 
now  destroyed,  the  chief  of  which  subdued 
most  of  the  people.  The  language  is  inde- 
pendent, but  has  elements  in  common  with 
some  of  the  Lesghian  languages.  The 
Chechen  include  the  Kists,  Galgais,  Ingush, 
etc.  They  are  a  good-looking  people,  proud! 
and  very  hospitable. 

Cheremiss.  Finnic  people  inhabiting  the 
Volga  basin.  They  are  divided  into  moun- 
tain and  plain  sections,  of  which  the  former 
is  more  Russianised,  taller  and  stronger. 
The  name  means  "  merchants,"  their  own 
designation  is  Mori.  They  are  a  people 
characterised  by  shortish  heads,  narrow  eyes, 
small  beards  and  flat   noses. 

Cherokee.  Iroquoian  tribe  of  Virginia, 
etc.,  afterwards  in  Indian  territory.  They  are 
one  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  probably 
30,000  strong. 

Chewsures.  Georgian  people  of  mixed 
origin.  The  type  differs  considerably,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  intermarriage  of  near 
neighbours.  The  whole  family  takes  ven- 
geance for  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  thus 
arise  family  quarrels  that  hold  different  areas 
apart  for  generations. 

Cheyenne.  Tribe  of  Plains  Indians 
speaking  an  Algonquian  tongue,  They  were 
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originally  agricultural,  living  in  a  timber 
country  ;  their  great  rite  was  the  Sun  Dance  ; 
some  thirty  years  ago  they  took  up  the 
modern  Ghost  Dance  religion. 

Chibcha  Area.  District  in  the  north  of 
South  America  inhabited  by  tribes  using 
poisoned  arrows,  hammocks,  fish  poisons, 
etc.,  and  living  in  palisaded  villages.  This 
type  also  extends  some  distance  northwards 
into  Central  America.  Some  of  the  tribes 
of  high  culture  exist  no  longer  ;  but  there 
are  still  highly  organized  groups  in  the  centre 
of  Colombia  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  wilder 
tribes  of  the  same  group. 

Chickasaws.  Muskogian  tribe  now  in 
Oklahoma,  who  seem  to  have  crossed  the 
Mississippi  from  the  west  in  early  times  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Mississippi  State  in 
pre-Columbian  times. 

Chilkat.  Tlinkit  tribe  of  Alaska,  famous 
for  their  blankets. 

Chin.  Southern  Mongol  people  speaking  a 
Tibeto-Burman  language  of  the  Meithei  sub- 
group. The  Chindwin  valley  is  named  from 
them  ;  they  are  related  to  the  Kachin,  but 
should  not  be  confused  with  them.  Their 
original  home  seems  to  have  been  in  Tibet, 
together  with  the  Kuki-Lushai,  if  we  may 
judge  by  customs,  technology,  and  traditions. 
The  term  Chin  is  said  to  be  a  Burmese  form 
of  Chinese  jin  (men) .  They  have  no  common 
name,  but  call  themselves  Yo  in  the  north, 
Lai  in  the  south,  and  Shu  in  Lower  Burma. 
They  are  a  fine  people,  tall  and  stoutly  built, 
men  of  nearly  6  ft.  being  not  uncommon  ;  in 
some  areas,  however,  goitre  and  leprosy  are 
common.  The  Chin  is  treacherous  in  warfare, 
for  a  man  who  has  killed  many  enemies  goes 
to  the  next  life  with  a  fine  retinue  of  slaves  ; 
but  the  killing  of  a  man  brings  vengeance 
on  the  slayer,  who  himself  becomes  the  slave 
of  the  avenger  in  the  next  world.  The  Chin 
Hills,  according  to  the  Chins  themselves,  are 
formed  of  the  ruins  of  a  tower  they  were 
building  in  order  to  induce  the  moon  to  give 
light  permanently. 

China:  non-Chinese  Peoples  These 
include  Miao-Yao,  Min-chin,  Wa-Palaung, 
Shan-Tai,  Lolo,  Kachin,  and  other  stocks.  The 
Miao  call  themselves  Mhong,  and  are  alleged 
to  belong  to  the  Mon- Khmer  group,  the  con- 
struction of  the  language  being  also  identical. 

Chinese.  Mixed  people  of  far  from  uni- 
form type.  There  is  a  considerable  Manchu 
element  in  the  north  ;  in  the  south  are  the 
tribes  known  collectively  as  Miao-tse.  The 
north  Chinaman  is  fairly  tall,  standing  on 
an  average  5  ft.  7  in.  in  Shantung,  and  the 
round-headed  Alpine  type  is  dominant,  mixed, 
however,  with  a  type  similar  in  respect  of  nose 
and  in  height  of  the  head,  but  much  longer. 
In  the  south-east  the  average  stature  is  about 
three  inches  less  and  the  type  is  less  mixedwith 
long  heads,  but  there  is  also  a  broad-nosed 
element.  Very  little  information  of  a  reliable 
kind  is  available.  The  Chinese  proper  were  some 
thousands  of  years  ago  an  agricultural  people 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wei  river,  surrounded 
by  barbarians  like  the  Hiung-nu.  They  con- 
quered and  absorbed  their  neighbours,  but 
the  Yang-tse  was  their  southern  border  for 
centuries.  The  Chinese  character  is  complex, 
and  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 


He  is  honourable,  especially  in  commerce, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  liar  only 
because  he  lies  in  a  way  novel  to  the  Westerner  ; 
he  is  not  more  dishonest  than  most  people, 
and  is  accounted  dirty  because  his  ideas  of 
cleanliness  differ  from  ours.  When  he  is 
well  treated  he  is  faithful  and  grateful ;  he 
is  polite  according  to  a  traditional  code  ;  he 
is  temperate.  But  he  is  undoubtedly  cruel ; 
he  is  unkind  to  children,  and,  judged  by 
European  standards,  he  cannot  be  termed 
moral. 

Chinook.  Pacific  Coast  tribe  north  of  the 
Columbia  river,  now  nearly  extinct.  Their 
language  formed  the  basis  of  the  Chinook 
jargon,  an  Indian  trade  language  used  before 
the  discovery  of  America.  They  flattened 
their  heads  by  pressure  of  a  board  on  a  child's 
head  in  its  cradle. 

Chippewa  or  Chippeway.  Another 
form  of  Ojibwa  or  Ojibway,  an  Algonquin 
tribe,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Chippe- 
wyan,  an  Athapascan  tribe. 

Chippewyan.  Athapascan  tribe  of 
Canada, not  to  be  confused  with  theChippewa. 

Chiquito.  Bolivian  tribe  or  group  of 
tribes,  belonging  to  the  Tupi  linguistic  family. 
They  were  originally  supposed  to  be  dwarfs, 
because  their  huts  had  low  doorways  and 
they  left  them  untenanted  when  the  country 
was  first  invaded.  They  are  peaceful  and 
industrious,  manufacturing  sugar  in  copper 
boilers  of  their  own  making.  Their  language 
is  said  to  have  no  numerals  beyond  one. 
They  are  of  olive  complexion  with  an  average 
height  of  5  ft.  6  in.  ;  their  heads  are  round, 
but  the  cheek-bones  do  not  project,  and  the 
eyes  are  horizontal.  They  are  good  natured, 
sociable,  hospitable,  and  lazy. 

Chiriguano,  Bolivian  tribe,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Camba,  also  found  in  the  east  of  the 
Gran  Chaco,  speaking  a  language  of  the 
Guarani  group.  They  are  of  yellowish-red 
complexion,  of  rather  small  stature,  with 
round  heads  and  small  nostrils. 

Chitrali,  Round-headed  people  on  the 
south  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  They  are,  perhaps, 
descendants  of  an  Alpine  people  who  occupied 
the  western  plateaux  in  Neolithic  and  early 
Bronze  times. 

Choctaw.  Important  Muskogian  tribe 
formerly  on  the  Mississippi.  The  name  by 
which  "they  are  known  may  be  from  the 
Spanish  "  chato,"  flat,  from  their  custom  of 
flattening  their  heads.  They  were  noted  for 
agriculture  and  waged  war  in  the  main  only 
for  purposes  of  defence.  It  was  their  Custom 
to  clean  the  bones  of  the  dead  (old  men 
removing  the  flesh  with  their  finger-nails) 
and  deposit  them  in  boxes  or  baskets  in  their 
"  bone-houses." 

Cholo,  Chola.  Local  name  of  half-breed 
Indians  of  Bolivia. 

Cholones.  South  American  tribe  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hualaga. 

Chontal.  Indian  tribe  of  Nicaragua  and 
Mexico,  often  called  Popoluca,  a  Nahuatl 
word  meaning  "  stranger." 

Chorotegas.  Indian  tribes  of  Nicaragua 
and  Mexico,  who  formerly  spoke  Mangue,  a 
language  allied  to  Chiapanec. 

Chukchi.  Palaeo-Siberian  tribe  occupying 
the    extreme    north-east    of    Siberia.     There 
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are  two  main  groups.  One  possesses 
numerous  herds  of  reindeer  that  pasture  on 
the  tundra  but  are  neither  milked  nor  used 
for  transport,  being  bred  for  food  and  trade 
The  other  group  is  dependent  on  fishing. 
As  the  pasturage  is  poor,  herders  of  reindeer 
lead  a  very  nomadic  life  ;  in  summer  the 
reindeer  go  up  into  the  hills.  The  Chukchi 
are  said  to  have  warred  with  the  aboriginal 
tribe  known  as  Onkilon  and  gradually  mingled 
with  the  survivors.  It  is  the  custom  among 
them  for  old  people  to  be  killed  with  much 
ceremony. 

Chuvash.  Finnic  people  of  the  Kazan 
area.  Of  short  stature,  they  have  undergone 
Tartar  influence.  In  character  they  are  hard- 
working and  economical  even  to  parsimony, 
excellent  at  agriculture  compared  with  the 
Cheremiss,  but  naturally  timid  and  indisposed 
either  to  commerce  or  manual  labour. 

Circassians   or   Cherkcss.        Name    of 
uncertain  origin  and   meaning,   applied   to  a 
Caucasus  people  who  call  themselves  Adighe. 
They   seem   to   be  of   mixed   origin,    as   their 
heads    are    of    medium    length    with     some 
twenty  per  cent,  long  headed  and  about  the 
same  of  round-headed  folk.      They  are  a  tall, 
slender    people,    but    well    built    with    broad 
shoulders,  and  are  noted  as  horsemen.     The 
women  are  famous  beauties  with  black  eyes  ; 
after  marriage  they  are  kept  closely  confined! 
The  Circassian  has  been  described  as  warlike 
fearless     and    hospitable,    but    thievish    and 
treacherous  ;    they  are  disinclined  to  labour. 
A  stranger  who  comes  to  a  place  selects  a  host, 
who   may  be   known  to   him  only  by   name' 
but  is  thenceforth  responsible  for  his  safety! 
Coast   Tribes,     Indians    of    the    North 
Pacific   coast.     They   are    dependent   en    the 
sea   for   food  ;     make   large   dug-out   canoes  ; 
have  totem  poles  ;    cook  with  hot  stones  in 
boxes  and  baskets  ;    use  armour  and  wooden 
helmets   but   no   shields.     They  live  in  large 
square  houses  of  wood,  which  is  also  worked 
for   many    other   purposes  ;     they    believe    in 
guardian  spirits.     The  "  potlatch  "  is  a  com- 
plicated system  of  gifts  on  a  loan  and  credit 
system,  which  have  to  be  returned  at  a  later 
date,  the  most  valuable  articles  being  blankets 
and  certain  copper  plates. 

Comanche.  Plains  tribe  speaking  a 
Shoshoman  tongue.  They  formerly  lived  in 
Wyoming ;  they  warred  for  centuries  with 
the  Spaniards  and  were  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Texans,  who  seized  their  hunting-grounds. 

Cossacks,  Disappearing  Russian  type, 
formerly  falling  into  two  groups,  the  Zaparog 
of  Little  Russia  and  the  Don  Cossacks.  War 
was  their  original  occupation,  but  to-day 
they  are  a  separate  people  only  in  the  Caucasus. 
Cree.  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  group, 
speaking  an  Algonquian  tongue.  They  were 
honest  in  everything  but  trade,  hospitable, 
and  generous  ;  they  are  closely  related  to  the 
Ojibwa  or  Chippewa. 

Croats.  South  Slavonic  people  allied  to 
the  Serbs.  The  name  is  identical  with 
Khorvat,  the  form  of  the  name  used  in 
Hungary,  and  means  "  highlands,"  being  in 
fact  the  same  word  as  Carpathians. 

Crow.  American  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Plains  group.  They  speak  a  Siouan  language 
and  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Hidatsa. 


Cushite.  Group  of  East  African  tribes. 
I  hey  include  the  High  Cushite  (mountain 
dwellers)  or  Agao,  and  the  Low  Cushite 
including  the  Galla,  Somali  andAfar-Saho. 

Cuyono.  Philippine  tribe.  Of  yellow  skin 
but  somewhat  negroid  head  character  ;  they 
have  deep  brown  eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones 
and  straight  black  hair  with  a  tendency  to 
wave.  The  big  toe  is  widely  separated  from 
the  others  and  abnormally  large. 

Czechs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north-west 
part  of  Czechoslovaki  a,  known  as  Bohemia  be- 
fore the  Great  War.  In  prehistoric  times  there 
were    considerable    changes    of  type   in  this 
area  ;    at  the  end  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  the 
population  was  influenced  by  a  round-headed 
element  coming  probably  from  the  east;   in 
the  Neolithic  period,  however,  this  influence 
cannot   be   traced  ;    there  are  practically  no  - 
short   skulls,  so  far   as  has  been  discovered. 
When  metals  were  introduced  the  population 
remained    long  headed,    but    the    proportion 
of    skulls    high    in  proportion  to  the  length 
was  greater  than  before,  that  is  to  say  there 
was    a    Mediterranean    element.       With   the 
coming  of  iron  the  short-headed  Alpine  type 
was  largely  increased.     They  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Slavs  of  to-day,  it  may  be  ; 
but  there  was  another  swing  of  the  pendulum 
and   fifteen   hundred   years  or  more  ago  the 
long-headed     peoples    got    the    upper    hand 
again  and  in  their  graves  the  objects  are  of 
undoubted     Slavic    origin  ;     but    singularly 
enough  there  is  a  distinct  difference  of  type 
between   males   and  females,  and  the  latter 
have   shorter    heads.       At    the    present    day  i 
the    Czechs    are   of    the    Alpine   type,    short 
headed    and    dark,    above   medium    stature, 
though    not    so    tall    as    the    people    of    the  . 
plains    of   Germany    to   the    north   of  them 
For    earlier    periods    the    facts    are    of    un- 
certain interpretation. 

Dafla.  Himalayan  tribe,  also  called 
Banghin,  who  subsist  by  hunting. 

Dakota  or  Sioux.  "Plains  tribe  which 
lived  south-west  of  Lake  Superior.  They 
now  number  about  30,000  and  represented 
the  best  type  of  Indian. 

Danakil  or  Afar.  Hamitic  tribe  of  the 
and  coastlands  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
sea.  Physically  they  resemble  the  Somali 
but  are  less  Arabised. 

Danes.  Inhabitants  of  Denmark,  whose 
language  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  as 
Norwegian.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  Denmark  was  not  inhabited  till  Neolithic 
times.  It  seems  likely  that  the  early  short 
heads  are  the  same  people  as  we  find  in'France 
and  Britain,  who  must  have  passed  along 
the  North  Sea  coasts  ;  in  the  Iron  Age  these 
folk  had  almost  disappeared  and  the  long 
heads,  i.e.  Nordics  of  the  German  plain, 
were  in  force.  At  a  later  period  great 
changes  occurred  which  have  left  little  trace 
in  history.  We  read  of  the  Cimbri  leaving 
Denmark  as  a  result  of  inundations,  and 
being  finally  wiped  out  in  north  Italy  by 
the  Romans  after  a  sanguinary  career  ;  we 
know  that  later  the  Jutes  came  to  the  shores 
of  England  and  formed  an  element  in  the 
present  population,  while  other  Baltic  peoples 
streamed  in  other  directions  over  Europe  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  what  happened  in  their 
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fatherland.  One-third  of  the  children  of 
to-day  seem  to  have  light  eyes  and  hair, 
and  it  seems  that  tallness  goes  with  fair 
coloration,  but  in  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  a  round-headed,  fair  type,  not  very 
tall,  side  by  side  with  a  taller,  dark  type. 

Dard.  People  of  north-west  India.  Their 
language,  also  called  Pisacha,  is  ranked  as  a 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  languages. 

Dard  Group.  Languages  spoken  in  Kash- 
mir and  the  country  to  the  north  and  east. 

Daurians.  Tungus  tribe  of  the  east  and 
outer  Mongolia,  at  the  present  day  inhabiting 
the  valley  of  the  Nonui. 

Delaware  or  Lenape,  Formerly  the 
most  important  Algonquian  confederacy, 
originally  in  the  basin  of  the  Delaware  river, 
U.S.A.  Other  tribes  accorded  them  the  title 
of  "  grandfather,"  in  recognition  of  their 
position. 

Dene  or  Tinneh.  North  American  Indian 
tribe  of  the  Mackenzie  group,  speaking  an 
Athapascan  language.  They  are  dependent 
for  food  on  the  caribou  and  use  snares  and 
nets  made  of  bark  fibre  ;  their  baskets  of 
spruce  root  are  food  vessels  used  in  cooking 
with  hot  stones.  They  strike  fire  with  iron 
pyrites.  The  house  characteristic  of  this 
area  is  the  lean-to. 

Dialect.  See  Language  (p.  5327). 
Dinka,  Arabic  form  of  the  name  of  a 
collection  of  independent  tribes  stretching 
from  about  five  degrees  south  of  Khartum  to 
less  than  two  degrees  north  of  Gondokoro 
and  extending  many  miles  to  the  west  in 
Bahr-el-Ghazal.  They  call  themselves  Jieng 
or  Jenge  ;  they  are  independent  of  each  other 
and  have  never  recognized  a  supreme  chief. 
They  are  tall  and  very  long  headed,  but  differ 
considerably  from  each  other  in  physique,  due 
in  part  perhaps  to  differences  in  food.  The 
cattle-owning  Dinka  are  far  better  off  than 
the  poorer  tribes  who  have  no  cattle  and 
hardly  cultivate  the  ground,  but  depend 
largely  upon  fishing  and  hippopotamus 
hunting.  The  last-named  tribes  live  in  the 
marshes  near  the  Sudd,  and  their  villages, 
dirty  and  evil-smelling,  rise  little  above  the 
level  of  the  reed-covered  surface  of  the 
country.  The  cattle-owning  Dinka  call  them 
all  Tain.  Other  tribes  are  Agar,  Bor,  Shish 
and  Aliab.  The  Dinka  who  own  cattle  look 
down  on  the  Shilluk. 

Diola.  Sudanic-speaking  people  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia.  They  speak  a  Semi- 
Bantu   language. 

Dravidian  Languages.  Principal  lan- 
guages of  South  India,  with  Brahui,  spoken 
in  Baluchistan,  Malto  in  Bengal,  etc.  Three 
groups  are  distinguished  :  Dravida  with 
Kanarese,  Kota,  Toda,  Tulu,  Tamil,  and 
Malayalam  ;  Andhra  with  Telugu,  and  inter- 
mediate with  Kurukh,  Malto,  Gondi,  etc. 

Dravidian.  General  term  for  the  short 
dark  peoples  of  South  India.  Physically  they 
are  indistinguishable  from  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  India  in  many  cases.  Two  varieties 
have  been  distinguished,  one  with  a  broad  nose, 
the  other  with  a  narrow  nose.  On  the  whole 
the  term  seems  to  be  used  on  a  linguistic  base. 
Druses.  People  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  They  are  of  very  mixed  origin, 
spep.k  Arable,  «C»d  am  officially  M^homedaas, 


though  their  creed  contains  many  hetero- 
geneous elements.  They  are  of  the  non- 
Semitic   type   termed   Armenoid. 

Dualla.  Important  people  of  Cameroon 
who  speak  a  Bantu  language. 

Durani  Afghan,  Agricultural  population 
of  west  and  south  Afghanistan. 

Dusun.  Borneo  tribe.  They  are  probably 
of  mixed  origin,  but  tending  towards  the  long- 
headed Indonesian  type.  They  are  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  an  amiable  people  but  given 
to  head-hunting. 

Dutch.     See  Netherlands. 

Dzungars,  Dzungans  or  Dungans. 
Western  Mongol  or  Turko-Tartar  people  of  the 
Hi  valley.  They  are  Mahomedans,  but 
follow  a  Chinese  mode  of  life. 

Edo  or  Bini.  People  of  Benin  and  the 
surrounding  country,  formerly  celebrated  as 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century  extended  its  power  as 
far  as  the  Gold  Coast.  Benin  was  notorious 
for  its  human  sacrifices ;  the  king  was 
surrounded  by  an  elaborate  hierarchy  of 
functionaries,  and  traced  his  descent  to 
a  Yoruba  who  founded  the  royal  line 
about  seven  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  taking  the  place  of  a  native  line  of  kings 
whose  successors  still  remain  in  Benin  and 
enjoy  certain  privileges.  The  Edo  speak  a 
language  of  the  Lower  Niger  group  allied  to 
Ewe,  the  language  of  Togoland,  and  to 
Kukuruku.  In  character  they  are  a  brave 
and  proud  people,  and  their  chiefs  regarded 
themselves  as  better  than  Europeans  ;  they 
are,  however,  less  open  and  more  grasping 
than  some  of  their  neighbours.  Their  houses 
have  no  real  roof,  each  room  having  an  open 
space  in  the  middle,  so  that  in  bad  weather 
there  is  no  refuge  from  the  rain. 

Egyptians,  Inhabitants  of  Egypt.  From 
the  earliest  period,  seven  thousand  years  ago, 
the  population  has  been  mixed,  Hamitic  ele- 
ments being  mingled  with  two  broad-nosed 
types.  Two  thousand  yearslater  the  long-headed 
Mediterranean  type  began  to  take  the  place 
of  what  is  regarded  as  the  Hamitic  type,  and 
they  became  supreme  in  the  eighteen  centuries 
before  the  Roman  empire  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  round-headed  Alpines  assumed  a  position 
of  importance.  The  population  is  still  pre- 
dominantly long  headed,  but  there  are 
differences  according  to  provinces ;  above 
Assiut  the  Mahomedans  are  mostly  long 
headed  and  broad  nosed,  and  below  it,  in 
the  Delta,  the  Alpine  and  Mediterranean 
types   found   in    Europe   predominate. 

Ekoi.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  Nigeria, 
beyond  the  Cross  river. 

Eskimo  or  Innuit.  Inhabitants  of  the 
extreme  north  of  America.  They  are  of 
medium  stature  with  high  and  comparatively 
long  heads  and  eyes  of  Mongoloid  character. 
They  are  peaceful,  cheerful  and  honest.  In 
winter  they  live  in  earth  or  snow  huts  ;  the 
kayak  is  the  man's  boat,  and  is  covered  with 
skin  except  where  the  occupant  sits ;  the 
umiak  is  a  woman's  open  skin  boat.  In 
language,  culture  and  physique  the  Eskimo 
differ  from  all  other  aborigines  of  America, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  they  are  of  Asiatic 
Origin  i  it  is  probable  that  they  formerly 
extended  *"  <°*v  stmth  as  Ksv#  England. 
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English.  Name  originally  applied  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invaders  of  Britain,  then  to  the 
compound    of   Anglo-Saxon    and    Dane,    and 
finally,    not  long  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
to  the  people  formed  of  the  Norman  and  pre- 
Norman    population.     Many    different    types 
are  represented,  some  of  which,  as  in  Tyncdale 
or    Cornwall,     attain    great    prominence    in 
certain  areas.     For  pre-Roman  times  there  is 
little     certainty,     but    at    present    there    is 
nothing   to   show  that   any   elements   of  the 
population  can  be  referred  to  races  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  before   12000  B.C.       The 
foundation  of  the  English  people  seems  to  be 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  race  with  long 
high     skulls,     known     as     river-bed     people. 
The  Long  Barrow  people  were  of  much  the 
same  type  and  may  or  may  not  have  been 
immigrants     from     north-west     Europe.     A 
broad-headed     people,     perhaps     from     east 
Europe,    succeeded   them,   tall   and   strongly- 
built,  found  more  especially  in  south  Britain, 
whereas,    e.g.    near    Aberdeen,    the    type    is 
squat    and   bullet   headed. 

In  the  Bronze  Age  came  a  dark,  broad- 
headed  people,  seen  especially  in  Cornwall 
and  Wales,  which  reached  the  islands  in  quest 
of  gold.  Then  came  a  long-headed  people  who 
introduced  bronze  axes — they  were  perhaps 
leaders  of  a  round-headed  peasantry — and 
are  on  the  whole  confined  to  east  England. 
They  perhaps  brought  with  them  the  Gaelic 
language,  and  represent  the  origin  of  the 
original  tall,  fair,  rather  long-headed  aristoc- 
racy. They  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
Hungarian  plain.  The  long-headed,  fair 
people  may  have  brought  the  speech  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall  when  they  introduced  iron ; 
they  were  followed  a  few  hundred  years  later 
by  the  Belgae,  who  came  two  centuries  before 
Caesar  from  north-east  Gaul ;  they  were  tall, 
fair,  and  rather  broad  headed. 

When  the  Roman  legionaries  came  they 
left  the  rural  parts  to  the  older  peoples  ; 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  had 
much  influence  on  the  racial  type  ;  more 
important  may  have  been  the  exportation  of 
soldiers  and  slaves  to  Rome,  and  the  emigra- 
tion from  south-west  Britain  to  Brittany 
(Armorica).  From  Ireland  came  fair-haired 
people,  whose  descendants  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  mid-Cardigan.  After  the  leaving  of  the 
Romans,  Germanic  peoples  descended  on  the 
shores  of  Britain.  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons 
on  the  east  coast  ;  Norsemen  on  the  Hebrides 
and  down  the  Irish  Sea ;  then  came  the 
Danes.  All  these  invaders  were  probably 
long  headed  and  fair. 

The  last  invasion  to  introduce  a  fresh  strain 
was  that  of  the  Normans,  but  craftsmen  like 
the  Flemings  were  introduced — near  Norwich 
and  in  Pembrokeshire — by  Anglo-Norman 
kings,  while  in  medieval  times  trade  brought 
to  Kent  many  a  broad-headed  Frenchman  ; 
Germans  from  the  Hanse  towns  settled  in 
London  ;  Jews  came  from  many  parts,  Hugue- 
nots driven  out  by  persecution  added  to  the 
mixture  of  peoples  ;  and  in  later  times  have 
come  both  Germans  and  east  Europeans  to 
fuse  with  natives  in  two  or  three  generations. 
A  hundred  years  ago  provincial  peculiarities 
were  more  marked,  for  men  wandered  little, 
save  in  centres  of  trade.  To-day  the  Norsemen, 


Celts,  and  earlier  types  of  the  north  and  west 
are  rapidly  blending  with  the  more  cosmo- 
politan and  Anglo-Saxon  types  of  the  south- 
east. The  so-called  "  Anglo-Saxon  race  "  is 
not  defined  by  differences  of  breed  or  origin, 
but  in  the  main  by  differences  of  culture 
(language,  political  institutions,  educational 
ideals,  etc.).  Even  where  racial  types  persist 
in  Britain,  they  indicate,  not  the  existence 
of  separate  breeds,  held  asunder  since  a  far- 
distant  past,  but  the  handing  on,  from 
generation  to  generation,  of  groups  of  associ- 
ated characters  which  persist  in  spite  of 
intermarriage  with  people  of  other  inheritance. 
Esths  or  Esthonians.  Finno-Ugrian 
people  of  the  Baltic.  They  are  now  assimi- 
lated in  type  to  European  peoples. 

Ethiopians  in  the  Main.  Name  given  to 
the  eastern  Hamites,  of  whom  the  Galla  are 
typical  representatives.  They  are  rather  tall, 
with  long  heads  and  a  prominent  straight, 
narrow  nose.  The  hair  type  is  frizzly,  interme- 
diate between  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro  and 
the  curly  hair  of  the  Arab.  They  are  of  slender 
build,  with   long,    well-developed   limbs. 

Euscara.  Indigenous  name  of  the  Basques. 
They  are  divided  into  Guipuscoan,  Labourdin, 
Souletin,    and  other  groups. 

Ewe.  Tribe  of  southern  Togoland.  They 
speak  a  language  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Benin  City,  and  were  suzerains  of  the  coast 
area  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  a 
short-headed  type  intermingled  with  the 
normal  long-headed  negroid  which  probably 
indicates  an  earlier  pygmy  population  ;  cases 
of  apparently  normal  persons  have  also  been 
observed  whose  height  did  not  exceed  that 
of  a  pygmy.  They  believe  that  each  man  has 
an  aklama  or  genius  ;  in  this  word  there  is 
reproduced  the  Egyptian  ka,  which  was 
probably  carried  to  West  Africa  by  wandering 
traders  in  the  search  for  gold. 

Falasha.  Division  of  the  Hamitic  peoples 
of  Abyssinia,  termed  collectively  Agao. 
They  claim  to  be  descended  from  Jews  who 
came  from  Judea  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  practise  Jewish  rites  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  Jews  by  descent. 
They  have  broad  faces,  with  high  cheek- 
bones, straight  hair,  and  yellowish  com- 
plexions. 

Fang,  Pangwe,  Pahouin.  Large  group 
of  Bantu-speaking  tribes  in  the  area  between 
the  Ogowe  and  the  Sanaga.  The  main  mass  of 
the  people  belongs  to  an  older  stock,  upon 
whom  another  people  descended  from  the 
north-east,  and  two  types  are  distinguishable, 
one  with  a  broader  skull,  short  face,  flat  nose, 
and  thick  lips  ;  the  others  with  a  narrower, 
higher  skull,  longer  face,  high  bridge  to  nose, 
European-like  jaw  and  lips.  The  first  type, 
of  dark  chocolate  brown  hue,  is  more 
numerous  ;  the  colour  of  the  other  type  is 
light,  almost  reddish. 

Fanti.  Negro  tribe  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
nearly  related  to  the  Ashanti  or  Asanti  ; 
it  is  probable  that  both  have  come  down 
from  the  north.  The  Fanti  language  has  been 
swallowing  up  the  Guang  language,  spoken 
on  the  coast  less  than  a  century  ago.  On  the 
coast  they  are  expert  canoe  men,  and  employ 
themselves  in  fishing  ;  inland,  they  cultivate 
the  ground.     They  are  less  warlike  than  the 
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Ashanti,  but  probably  the  most  intelligent 
of  all  negro  peoples  ;  "they  are  clever  traders 
and  often  well  educated. 

Fijians,  People  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Melanesian  area.  Mainly  long  headed,  they 
have  undergone  considerable  admixture  with 
Polynesians.  They  were  originally  very  war- 
like, but  their  character  is  gentle,  and  even 
timid,  courteous,   and  anxious  to  please. 

Finnic  Tribes.  In  addition  to  the  Finns 
properly  so-called,  there  are  a  number  of 
allied  tribes  to  the  east  of  them.  The  northern 
group  comprises  the  Zyrian,  Permiak,  and 
Votyak,  who  range  as  far  north  as  Arch- 
angel ;  the  southern  group,  from  Kazan 
southwards  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga, 
comprise  the  Cheremiss,  Mordvin,  and 
Chuvash.  The  latter,  however,  speak  a  Turko- 
Tartar  tongue. 

Finns.  People  of  Finno-Ugrian  stock 
which  arrived  in  Europe  from  Central  Asia 
comparatively  late.  The  Finns  of  to-day  are 
allied  to  the  Esthonians,  Livonians  (now 
nearly  extinct),  and  Lapps,  though  the  Finns 
are  Europeanised  in  type.  They  are  divided 
into  two  sections  geographically,  the  Kare- 
lians  and  Tavastians. 

Finno-Ugrians.  Group  including  from 
the  genetic  standpoint  Finns,  Esthonians,  Liv- 
landers,  Magyars,  all  of  whom  have  ceased  to 
be  typical  in  respect  of  appearance  ;  Bul- 
garians, who  have  also  adopted  a  Slavonic 
tongue  ;  and  typical  Ugrians,  like  Cheremiss, 
Samoyed,  Votyak,  and  Lapp.  Generally 
speaking,  the  typical  Ugrian  has  a  yellowish- 
white  skin  and  straight  black  or  yellow  hair  ; 
he  is  not  tall,  and  may  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lapp)  only  just  exceed  5  ft.  in  height ;  his 
nose  is  straight  or  concave,  his  head  long  or 
medium,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Term  for  the 
American  Indian  tribes  :  Cherokee,  Chicka- 
saw, Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole.  They 
maintained  their  own  system  of  government 
in  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma. 

Flemings.  Population  of  the  north  of 
Belgium.  The  people  of  the  plain  of  Flanders 
are  a  tall  people,  and  this  feature  is  more 
noticeable  the  farther  north  one  goes  ;  the 
head  is  between  long  and  short,  a  medium 
type,  but  becomes  longer  towards  the  north 
and  blondness  also  increases  in  the  same 
direction.  This  type  is  commonly  called 
Nordic,  and  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Franks 
who  were  in  southern  Belgium  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century. 

Flemish.  Teutonic  language  of  the  Low 
German  group.  More  than  one  dialect  is 
spoken  in  the  north  of  Belgium,  and  is  not 
very  different  from  Dutch.  The  speakers  of 
it  are  known  as  Flemings. 

Fon.     Ewe-speaking  people  of  Dahomey. 

French,  Inhabitants  of  medieval  and 
modern  France.  They  take  their  name  from 
the  invading  Franks  of  the  fifth  century.  In 
the  last  fifty  years  many  remains  of  human 
beings  of  a  very  early  type  have  been  found 
in  France,  especially  the  south,  where  they 
dwelt  in  the  cold  period  at  the  end  of  the 
Early  Palaeolithic  Age.  They  were  followed 
by  men  of  entirely  different  types,  some  of 
whom  may  have  come  from  Africa,  others 
across   Central   Europe,    perhaps   from   south 


Russia  ;  but  as  long  as  they  subsisted  by 
hunting  the  population  was  never  very 
numerous.  With  the  coming  of  agriculture 
in  the  more  temperate  climate  of  the  New 
Stone  Age  man  grew  in  numbers  and  more 
waves  of  invaders,  some  long  headed,  some 
round  headed,  drifted  into  Gaul,  as  the 
country  came  to  be  called  in  the  centuries 
before  the  Roman  conquest. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaul  were  almost  all  short  headed  ;  but 
then  long-headed  Nordic  peoples  began  to 
move  across  the  Rhine  ;  the  Cimbri  came, 
it  is  said,  from  the  north  of  Denmark,  and, 
after  ravaging  France,  penetrated  into  Italy, 
only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Roman 
rule  left  few  traces  on  the  type  of  the  natives, 
and,  as  it  weakened,  more  Germanic  tribes 
streamed  across  the  Rhine — Franks,  Goths, 
Burgundians,  etc. — and  put  an  end  to  Roman 
power.  The  Teutonic  element  thus  intro- 
duced ruled  the  land  for  a  time,  but  was 
then  swallowed  up  in  what  became  the 
French  nation,  just  as  were  the  Northmen 
of  a  later  date. 

The  Frenchman  of  to-day  is,  in  the  main, 
round  headed,  but  there  is  a  broad  band  of 
longer  headed  people  running  through  Paris, 
and,  as  among  the  upper  classes  in  England, 
the  higher  in  the  social  scale  a  family  stands, 
the  greater  its  tendency  to  long  headedness. 
It  has  sometimes  been  said  paradoxically 
that  France  is  more  Teutonic  than  Germany  ; 
taking  it  all  in  all,  though  the  Alpine 
peoples  of  central  Europe  are  dominant  in 
France,  they  are  so  to  a  less  extent  than  in 
Germany  and  Austria. 

With  such  mixed  blood  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  French  character  varies  even  more 
than  the  plrysical  type.  The  Gascon  is 
proverbially  loquacious  and  boastful,  the 
Norman  cautious  and  slow  to  act,  the  Breton 
fanatically  religious  and  somewhat  remote 
from  the  population  of  the  rest  of  France. 
The  Burgundian  is  quick  and  enterprising  ; 
the  Basque,  if  he  has  a  special  character, 
pliant  and  versatile,  while  the  native  of 
Touraine  is  even-tempered  and  intelligent. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  south  differs  in  tem- 
perament from  the  men  of  the  colder  north. 

Fula.  Ordinary  form  of  the  name  of  a 
people  who  call  themselves  Fulbe  (sing.  Pulo) . 
They  are  also  called  Filani  (Hausa),  Peulhs 
(French),  Fellatah,  etc.  The  proper  name 
of  the  language  is  Fulfulde.  The  Fula  are 
found  over  a  wide  area  from  the  Gambia 
to  Darfur,  usually  in  the  form  of  scattered 
communities,  without  any  tribal  organization. 
They  fall  into  two  sections  :  cattle  Fula, 
wandering  herdsmen,  for  the  most  part  non- 
Mahomedan,  who  have  preserved  in  many 
places  a  purer  type  ;  and  house  Fula,  all 
Mahomedans,  who  have  intermarried  with 
negro  tribes.  The  pure  Fula  has  straight 
hair,  a  swarthy  white  or  light  bronze  skin, 
aquiline  profile  and  high  cheek-bones  and  thin 
lips  ;  he  is  unmistakably  non-negro,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  he  is  an  immigrant  from 
Asia  who  has  adopted  and  modified  a  negro 
language.  Historical  records  show  the  Fula 
as  migrating  from  west  to  east  ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  originally  came  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  the  reflux  beginning 
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when  they  reached  the  Atlantic  coast.  In 
recent  times  the  Fula  penetrated  Hausaland, 
Bornu,  and  Adamaua,  establishing  themselves 
as  a  ruling  class  ;  their  advance  was  checked 
by  the  Yoruba,  Sura,  Tangale,  etc.,  in  different 
areas.  The  Fula  language  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  the  Hamitic  family,  but  it 
forms  a  type  by  itself,  though  it  has  influ- 
enced some  neighbouring  negro  tongues.  A 
language  of  Fula  type  has  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  elements  that  went  to  form  the 
Bantu  family,  but  little  evidence  has  been 
produced  to  support  the  theory. 

Funj.  Nilotic  people  of  Sennar,  in  the 
Sudan.  They  are  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
Shilluk,  who  have  thin  legs  and  a  somewhat 
shorter  head  than  other  Nilotes.  They  are 
mainly  agricultural,  but  own  some  cattle. 
They  founded  a  kingdom  about  five  hundred 
years  ago  which  disappeared  in  1786. 
Their  name  is  a  Shilluk  word  which  probably 
means  "  stranger." 

Ga  or  Accra.  Small  negro  tribe  of  the 
Gold  Coast.  They  speak  a  language  distinct 
from  the  neighbouring  Fanti  and  Ewe. 

Galego.  Language  of  Galicia  in  the  north- 
west of  Spain.  It  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
Portuguese  than  to  Spanish. 

Galla.  Hamitic  tribe  of  Abyssinia  and 
north-east  Africa,  also  known  as  Oromo. 
In  pre-Mahomedan  times  they  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  and  were  pushed  by  the  Somali  into 
the  Abyssinian  highlands.  They  seem  to 
represent  the  purest  Ethiopian  type.  Of 
Galla  descent  are,  perhaps,  the  pastoral 
Ba-Hima  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  who  dominated  the  Bantu  tribes 
of  that  area. 

Garo  or  Garrow.  People  on  the  west 
of  the  Khasi,  in  Assam.  They  are  Mongo- 
loid, and  speak  a  Tibeto-Burman  language 
of  the  Bodo  type.  A  short,  wiry  people 
of  pleasing  character,  they  are  honest 
and  fairly  truthful,  but  not  notable  for 
cleanliness.  They  are  not  very  industrious, 
but  they  live  in  a  fertile  land  where  hard 
work  is  not  necessary.  They  squander  their 
grain  resources  in  brewing  rice  beer,  but 
are  generally  quiet  and  law-abiding. 

Georgians.  European  name  of  a  people 
that  call  themselves  Karthli,  and  live- chiefly 
to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus.  They  have 
been  grouped  into  five  sections  :  Lazes, 
Mingrelians,  Imeretians,  Gurians,  and  Gru- 
sinians,  or  Georgians  proper.  With  the 
Chewsures,  Tush,  Pschaw,  Swanetes,  etc., 
they  are  branches  of  the  Karthaline  people, 
which  broke  up  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Generally  speaking,  they  have  black  eyes  and 
hair,  long,  aquiline  noses  and  rounded  faces. 
They  are  an  open-hearted,  cheerful,  and 
sociable  people,  hospitable,  sincere,  and  of  a 
martial  nature,  but  unpractical  and  indis- 
posed to  regular  work.  They  are  not  intellec- 
tual, though  some  of  their  poets  were  notable. 
Germans.  (1)  Inhabitants  of  Germany, 
(2)  the  German-speaking  peoples  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  the  Old  Stone  Age  we 
find  in  Germany,  first,  the  extinct  Neanderthal 
type,  and  at  a  later  period  more  than  one 
kind  of  both  long  and  round  headed  peoples. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  more  immediate 
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ancestors    of    the    population    of    the    early 
historic  period,   we  find,   in  the  New  Stone 
Age,   the  long  skull  was   everywhere  in  the 
majority   and    no    well    marked    short   types, 
which    were,     however,     very    prominent    in 
France    and    the    Netherlands.     These    long 
heads  were  not,  however,  of  the  Nordic  type, 
but    rather   negroid,    with   broad    noses,    and 
we  must  not  look  to  them  as  the  important 
element  in  the  later  long  heads  whose  migra- 
tions at  the  decline  of  the  power  of  Rome  had 
so  much  influence  on  the  history  of  Europe. 
With   the    knowledge    of    metals    the    type 
changed,  the  Mediterranean  long  head  coming 
to  the  fore  in  the  south-east,  the  Alpine  type 
in   the   south-west.     Nothing   of    note    seems 
to  have  occurred  in  the  Early  Iron  Age  but 
in   the   La   Tene,    or   Later   Iron   Age,    south 
Germany  became  almost  purely  Alpine.     Two 
long-headed  types,  one  coming  from  the  south, 
the  other  from  the  east,   seem  to  have  com- 
bined  at  this  period  to  produce   the   Nordic 
type,  tall,  blond,  and  long  headed,  which  is 
for    Teutonic    writers    the    typical    Germanic 
people.     When  the  historic  period  began,  the 
long    heads     (Germanic     and    Slav)     started 
southwards    and   south-westwards  ;     and   the 
end  of  these  migrations  did  not  come  till  the 
ninth  century.     The  so-called  "  Row  Graves  " 
(Reihengraber)    of   this   period   are   regarded 
as    the    remains    of    these    wandering    tribes, 
which  changed  the  prevailing  type  of  south 
Germany  from  the  Alpine  to  the  long-headed 
Nordic,    and   still   persisted   for   another   five 
hundred  years,  though  the  women  remained 
preponderantly  Alpine  in  type.      It  does  not 
follow  that  all  the  people  of  Germany  were 
Teutonic  ;     for    a    Slav    (Wend)     element    is 
found  as  far  as  Mecklenburg  ;    indeed,  some 
of  the  river  names  of  Holstcin  are  Slavonic. 
The  four  hundred  years  that  followed  the 
twelfth  century  saw  an  enormous  change  in 
the  type  of  south  Germany  ;    the  long  head 
was  reduced  to   about  one  per  cent,   of  the 
population,  and   more   than   eighty  per  cent, 
were    pure    short    heads.     The    same    change 
has  taken  place  in  much  of  north  Germany, 
and  the  modern  Prussian  differs  little  from 
the  Bavarian.     The  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation  of   Germany   is   not   physically  distin- 
guishable from  the  people  of  Switzerland,  or 
even  of  northern  France  ;    even  in  Westphalia 
the  average  index  of  head  breadth  to  length  is 
80,  which  is  the  lower  limit  of  short  headed- 
ness.      On  the  other  hand,  the  fair  types  are 
in  a  majority,   though  there  is  a  large  dark 
element  in  the  south. 

Only  in  the  north,  more  especially  in  the 
north-west,  does  the  traditional  German  type 
survive.  The  tall,  blond  Teuton  has  been 
almost  everywhere  submerged  by  the  Alpine 
types  of  the  mountains  of  central  Europe 
and  the  plains  of  Eastern  Europe  ;  no  one 
has  yet  given  an  explanation  in  detail  of  how 
the  change  came  about. 

Germanic  or  Teutonic  Languages.  One 
of  the  chief  groups  of  Aryan  languages  of 
West  Europe.  There  are  three  main  divi- 
sions :  High  German  (Old,  Middle,  New)  ; 
Low  German,  with  the  extinct  Gothic,  Saxon, 
Dutch,  and  Frisian,  together  with  English  ; 
and  Scandinavian  with  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
and  Danish,  and  Icelandic, 
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Ghilza  or  Hhilji,  Tribe  of  the  east  of 
Afghanistan,  probably  of  Turki  stock. 

Uilyaks.  Tribe  of  unknown  racial  affini- 
ties of  the  north  of  Sakhalien.  They  are  below 
middle  height,  squarely  built,  broad  headed 
dark,  and  short  legged.  Their  chief  occu- 
pation is  fishing. 

Gola.  Tribe  on  the  borders  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  Liberia,  as  to  which  very  little 
is  known.  They  speak  a  language  that 
appears  to  belong  to  the  semi-Bantu  group,  but 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  the 
languages  of  the  Coast  group  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Greeks.  Inhabitants  of  modern  Greece, 
who  speak  a  language  of  the  Hellenic  branch 
of  Aryan.  For  lack  of  data  the  ancient 
history  of  Greece  is  shrouded  in  almost  com- 
plete mystery.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
historic  period  came  the  Dorian  invasion, 
perhaps  of  an  Alpine  type,  which  probably 
exists  in  our  own  day  in  a  very  pure  form  in 
the  middle  of  the  three  peninsulas  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
historical  peoples  of  Greece,  Achaeans, 
Argives,  Dorians,  Ionians,  etc.,  arrived  as 
independent,  often  hostile  bands,  and  we  are 
not  entitled  to  assume  from  the  fact  that 
they  all  spoke  Greek  in  the  historic  period 
that  they  were  of  one  common  stock.  It 
seems  probable  that  at  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  Greek  civilization  the  upper  classes 
were  long  headed,  the  peasants  round  headed. 
Of  the  modern  population  not  much  more 
can  be  said  than  that  they  are  predominantly 
round  headed  and  dark,  with  smooth,  oval 
faces,  rather  narrow  and  high.  On  the  whole 
the  western  area  seems  to  be  of  a  purer  type 
than  the  eastern. 

Grusinianscr  Groussians.  Chief  people 
of  the  Georgian  group  residing  on  the  east  of 
the  Suram  Mountains,  Caucasus. 

Guanaco  Area.  District  stretching  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Bolivia.  It  is  inhabited  by 
tribes  in  the  main  non-agricultural  and 
nomadic.  Like  the  Plains  tribes  of  North 
America,  they  took  to  the  horse  and  quickly 
adapted  their  life  to  it,  becoming  hunters  of 
wild  cattle  instead  of  the  guanaco,  a  wild 
form  of  the  llama. 

Guarani.  People  of  Paraguay  and  South 
Brazil.  They  are  probably  of  much  the  same 
type  as  the  Guaycuru  and  speak  a  Tupi- 
Guarani  tongue. 

Guaycuru.  Paraguayan  tribe  of  mixed 
type  like  the  Guarani.  They  seem  to  be  in 
the  main  round  headed  with  high  skulls  and 
broad  noses,  but  there  is  also  a  long-headed, 
narrow-nosed  type. 

Gurians.  Georgian  people  of  the  Suram 
Mountains,  Caucasus. 

Gurkha.  Dominant  tribe  of  Nepal.  The 
name  is  used,  as  a  rule,  in  a  vague  sense  to 
include  such  tribes  as  Khas,  Gurung,  and 
Mangar,  from  which  British-Indian  regiments 
are  largely  recruited.  According  to  one 
authority  they  are  of  Tibetan  origin  ;  but 
their  adopted  language,  Pahan,  shows 
evidence  of  affinities  in  other  directions. 

Gypsies.  Nomadic  people  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  but  located  mainly  in  the 
Balkans,  where  they  appeared  probably  from 
north-west  India,  some  nine  hundred  years  ago, 


and  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe  about  four 
hundred  years  later.  Norway  and  Sweden" 
alone  are  said  to  have  no  gypsies.  In  India  the 
Banjars  and  Nats  are  identified  with  them  ; 
in  Persia  and  Turkistan  the  Luli  and  Mazang  ; 
in  Syria  the  Chingane,  a  name  clearly  cognate 
with  the  European  Tzigane,  Zigeuner.  They 
seem  to  diverge  widely  in  physical  type  and 
approximate  to  the  characters  of  the  sur- 
rounding population.  The  gypsies  are 
probably  everywhere  more  or  less  of  the  same 
pursuits  and  mental  disposition  ;  they  mend 
pots,  deal  in  horses,  or  steal  them,  making 
an  honest  living  when  circumstances  debar 
them  from  an  easier  mode  of  life.  But  their 
existence  is  modified  by  their  environment. 
In  England  there  are  only  small  bands,  for 
there  is  seldom  suitable  camping  ground  for 
great  agglomerations  of  nomads  whose 
presence,  even  in  small  numbers,  is  not 
always  welcomed  by  the  sedentary  inhabi- 
tants. But  in  Russia,  before  the  Great  War, 
this  wandering  folk  would  be  found  moving 
about  the  country  in  battalions,  thousands 
going  to  form  a  single  group. 

Haida.  Coast  tribe  of  British  Columbia. 
They  are  great  carvers,  and  their  huts  and 
totem  posts  are  famous,  the  latter  sometimes 
fifty  feet  high.  The  dead  were  sometimes 
placed  in  boxes  on  carved  poles. 

Hakka.  Chinese  people  in  the  hills  of 
Kwantung.  They  emigrated  from  Honan  in 
the  fourth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  their 
language  stands  somewhat  apart. 

Hamites.  Non-negro  inhabitants  of  north 
and  east  Africa,  sometimes  called  Ethiopians. 
They  include  Galla,  Somali,  Masai  (eastern 
or  Kushitic),  Berbers,  Tuareg  (western  or 
Libyan),  and  the  extinct  Guanches  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  Some  authorities  add  the 
Hottentots,  who  are  perhaps  an  Hamitic 
cross,  and  the  Fula  or  Fulani.  There  is  a 
Hamitic  aristocracy  in  some  of  the  Bantu- 
speaking  tribes.  If  all  the  peoples  mentioned 
above  be  included,  no  definition  of  the 
Hamitic  type  can  be  given,  save  in  the  most 
general  terms,  for  the  hair  varies  from  frizzly 
(but  not  woolly)  to  kinky  (but  not  quite 
straight),  and  their  complexion  from  reddish- 
brown  to  swarthy  white.  The  languages  have 
not  been  shown  to  be  related.  The  Hamites 
differ  from  the  negro  in  their  thin  lips,  straight 
or  arched  nose,  and  suggestion  of  kinship  with 
European  races. 

Hanak.  Czechs  who  live  in  the  valleys  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  north  Hungary. 

Hare.  Athapascan  tribe  of  the  north-west 
of  Canada. 

Hausa,  A  numerous  people  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Nigeria,  who  have 
spread,  as  traders,  far  beyond  their  tribal 
limits.  Their  language,  which  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  influenced  by  Hamitic  forms  of 
speech,  is  a  means  of  intercommunication 
over  a  wide  area.  They  are  moderately  tall 
and  usually  very  black,  but  some  observers 
declare  that  their  hair  is  less  woolly  and  their 
lips  not  so  thick  as  in  the  true  negro.  It 
seems  probable  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable non-negro  element,  perhaps  long 
before  historic  Arab  movements,  which 
certainly  came  from  the  east.  The  Hausa  is 
an  excellent  farmer,  but  seldom  herds  cattle. 
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as  that  is  the  occupation  of  the  Fula  or 
Fulani  ;  he  is  also  an  excellent  soldier,  while 
as  a  carrier  he  is  powerful  and  shows  great 
endurance.  Where  there  is  an  admixture 
of  Fula  blood,  he  is  less  disposed  to  labour, 
but  gains  in  enterprise  and  intelligence  ;  he 
also  shows  administrative  gifts  and  a  power 
of  command.  The  Hausa  language  has 
acquired  its  importance  because  it  is  not  only 
simple  in  grammar,  with  few  difficult  sounds, 
but  also  because  the  vocabulary  is  large,  and 
it  readily  admits  of  the  introduction  of  foreign 
terms  ;  to  the  European  it  presents  more 
resemblance  to  a  European  tongue  than  any 
other  negro  language. 

Hazara.  Turki  people  of  Afghanistan, 
who  claim  Mongol  descent,  though  they  now 
speak  Persian.  They  are  Mongol  Tartars 
who  have  lost  their  Mongol  speech,  but 
retain  their  characteristics ;  they  are  a 
simple-minded  people,  poor  and  hardy  and 
reputed  faithful  and  industrious. 

Hidatsa  or  Minitaree.  North  American 
tribe  of  the  Siouan  stock,  at  one  time  closely 
allied  to  the  Crows.  Their  great  ceremony 
was  the  Sun  Dance. 

Himyarite.  Inhabitants  of  southern 
Arabia.  Some  are  found  in  Abyssinia,  and 
it  is  probable  that  migrations  of  this  sort  have 
been  in  progress  since  prehistoric  times. 

Hindus.  Believers  in  Hinduism.  The  term 
is  also  used  as  a  general  name  for  the  people 
of  Bengal,  who  fall  into  seven  main  sections, 
beginning  with  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  and 
ending  with  unclean  castes  like  the  Dombs. 

Hoklo.  People  resident  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  China. 

Hopi  or  Moqui.  American  Indians  of  the 
south-west  group,  speaking  a  Shoshonian 
tongue.  Agriculture  is  their  principal  in- 
dustry ;  they  are  skilled  in  weaving,  dyeing, 
etc.,  devote  much  time  to  rain  ceremonies, 
and  their  villages,  known  as  pueblos,  consist 
of  stone  or  adobe  houses. 

Horak,  Czechs  who  live  in  the  uplands  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  north  Hungary. 

Hottentots.  South  African  people  with 
bodily  characteristics  resembling  those  of  the 
Bushmen,  but  taller.  Like  the  speech  of  the 
Bushmen,  their  language  contains  clicks,  and 
it  is  probable  that  their  presence  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Hottentot  is  a  cross  between 
the  Bushman  and  some  other  type.  The 
Hottentot  are  often  called  NamaorKhoikhoin. 
Hova.  Highest  class  of  the  Madagascar 
tribe  whose  proper  name  is  Antimerina. 

Huichol.  Mexican  people  to  the  east  of 
the  Cora  or  Nayarit,  to  whom  they  are  allied. 
The  name  is  a  Spanish  corruption  of  Vishalika, 
the  healers,  which  is  their  own  name,  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  great  reputation  as 
doctors.  They  are  a  light  chocolate  brown 
in  colour,  quick  witted,  with  much  self 
esteem,  but  they  are  confirmed  liars,  and 
very  cunning,  wholly  without  personal  courage 
and  very  emotional. 

Hungarians  (see  also  Magyars).  The 
inhabitants  of  Hungary,  who  speak  a  Finno- 
Ugrian  tongue,  but  so  modified  in  physical 
type  as  to  be  quite  Europeanised.  We  have 
very  little  information  as  to  the  early  popu- 
lation of  the  Hungarian  plains,  and  it  is 
certain    that    the    essential    period    for    the 


understanding  of  the  present  conditions  is 
that  of  the  "  Volkerwanderungen  "  from  the 
third  century  onwards.  In  550  the  Hunagars 
advanced  from  the  Urals  to  the  Volga  and 
reached  the  Danube  some  two  hundred  years 
later  ;  with  the  aid  of  other  Turki  tribes  like 
the  Magyar  they  dominated  the  Slavs,  who, 
like  the  Goths  and  other  Teutonic  tribes,  had 
raided  and  partly  settled  in  the  south-east  of 
Europe,  while  the  Huns  and  Avars  had  simply 
swept  through,  leaving  no  permanent  traces, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen.  At  any  rate,  with  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the 
remains  of  these  Mongolo-Turki  peoples  who 
had  come  to  south-east  Europe  in  the  pre- 
ceding four  centuries  were  absorbed. 

At  this  time  the  Hunagars  were  horsemen, 
skilled  from  childhood  in  the  use  of  javelin 
and  bow  ;  the  period  of  lawless  raids,  which 
took  them  as  far  west  as  Burgundy  and 
Alsace,  came  to  an  end  with  the  conversion 
of  Stephen  to  Christianity.  When  the 
Hunagars  came  in  contact  with  the  Slavs  the 
latter  were,  in  the  main,  long  headed,  though 
to-day  they  are  of  the  Alpine  type,  as  were, 
in  all  probability,  the  Hunagars  themselves. 
At  the  present  day  the  Hungarian  seems  to  be 
like  the  Slav  of  the  same  short-headed  type  ; 
in  stature  he  is  tall  in  the  eastern  area  of  the 
Szeklers,  where  the  average  is  just  under 
5  ft.  9  in.  The  complexion  varies,  but 
is,  in  general,  dark  ;  but  blue  eyes  are  more 
common  than  one  would  expect  in  a  region 
so  far  to  the  south. 

Huron.  French  name  of  an  Iroquois 
tribe  allied  to  the  Algonquins  against  the 
Iroquois  in  early  times.  They  formerly  num- 
bered about  20,000,  but  are  now  almost 
extinct.  They  wrapped  the  dead  in  furs 
and  packed  them  in  bark  before  putting 
them  on  a  platform  ;  every  eight  or  ten  years 
the  remains  were  collected  and  buried  in  a 
common  grave. 

Iberian.  (1)  The  prehistoric  inhabitants  of 
south-west  Europe  ;  (2)  a  synonym  some- 
times used  for  Georgian. 

Ibibio.  Negro  tribe  of  south-east  Nigeria, 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  more  cultured  Efik 
of  Calabar.  They  represent  a  comparatively 
low  type.  The  language  appears  to  be  of  the 
Ibo  stock,  but  either  of  an  older  type  or  more 
influenced  by  foreign  elements. 

Ibo.  Negro  tribe  numbering  some  four 
million,  of  whom  a  small  proportion  are  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Lower  Niger,  not  far 
above  the  delta,  and  the  remainder  on  the 
east  bank  as  far  as  the  Cross  river.  They 
are  strongly  built  and  were  formerly  exported 
as  slaves  in  large  numbers.  They  speak  a 
language  of  the  Lower  Niger  group,  which 
was  probably  imposed  on  them  by  a  con- 
quering people,  perhaps  the  Nri  of  Aguku, 
coming  from  the  north-east.  They  are  almost 
entirely  agricultural,  but  certain  towns  are 
composed  of  blacksmiths,  doctors,  etc.,  and 
the  father  hands  on  his  knowledge  to  his  son. 
They  make  use  of  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
face  scarring,  the  whole  of  the  features  being 
ridged  in  the  case  of  certain  men  with  parallel 
lines  running  obliquely.  They  are  an  open- 
hearted  people,  of  generous  disposition,  hard- 
working   and   naturally   peaceful.     In    many 
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parts   they   have   no   tribal   chiefs   and   each 
quarter  of  a  town  is  an  independent  unit. 

Icelanders.  Scandinavian  folk  settled  in 
Iceland  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
They  speak  an  archaic  form  of  language  of  the 
Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family. 
Igabo.  Sobo  tribe  on  the  east  of  the  Niger. 
Igara.  Tribe  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Niger 
below  the  Benue.  They  speak  a  language 
allied  to  Yoruba,  but  are  politically  indepen- 
dent of  them. 

Igorot.  Head-hunting  tribe  of  the 
Philippines.  They  are  excellent  agriculturists 
and  irrigate,  in  places,  the  whole  face  of  a 
mountain.  They  are  usually  a  light  yellowish- 
brown  with  flat  noses,  are  short  in  stature, 
and  probably  mixed  with  negritos.  Their 
tradition  is  that  they  came  from  the  south, 
but  they  are  probably  of  mixed  origin,  as 
their  head  shape  varies  from  very  long  to 
almost  circular,  the  nose  from  "broad  to 
narrow,  and  the  skin  from  light  brown  to 
bronze  with  saffron  undertones.  Among  the 
tribes  are  Tinguian  or  Itneg,  Bunayan, 
Nilapan,  Ifugao,  or  Mayoyet,  etc. 

Ijo.  Tribe  of  the  Niger  delta.  They  are 
of  strong  build  and  differ  a  good  deal  in 
appearance  from  the  surrounding  people. 
They  speak  a  language  of  the  Middle  Zone 
with  some  affinities  to  semi-Bantu,  and 
make  distinctions  in  the  gender  of  nouns, 
quite  contrary  to  the  usage  of  Sudanic 
languages.  They  are  essentially  a  river 
people  who  formerly  made  much  money  as 
purveyors  of  slaves  to  white  exporters  and 
are  still  important  as  middlemen  in  the 
palm  oil  business. 

Ilongote.  Philippine  tribe.  They  are  of 
small  stature  but  powerful  build,  with  straight 
hair  but  frizzly  beard  ;  their  eyes  are  dark 
brown  and  so  is  the  skin,  but  with  a  yellowish 
tinge  ;  the  nose  is  well  shaped,  but  rather 
broad  at  the  base.  Before  a  man  can  marry 
he  must  produce  a  head,  which  after  nine 
days  is  buried  below  the  bride's  future  home. 
Imeretians.  Georgian  people  on  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Rion.  They  are,  with  the 
Gurians,  the  best-looking  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  Caucasus.  Their  faces  are  described 
as  noble,  with  large,  dark  brown  eyes,  regular 
eyebrows,  fine  beards,  and  thick,  dark  brown 
hair.  Their  hands  and  feet  are  remarkable 
for  their  small  size.  In  character  they  do  not 
differ  from  the  Grusinians. 

Inca.  Tribe  of  Bolivia  near  the  Rio 
Apurimac.  They  are  of  Ouichua  stock  and 
speech.  The  Inca  were  formerly  the  dominant 
tribe  of  Peru,  possibly  the  descendants  of  the 
builders  of  Tiahuanaco,  at  the  south  end  of 
Take  Titicaca,  the  earliest  known  centre  of 
culture  in  that  area.  There  are  Inca  Indians 
in  the  Putumayo  valley,  probably  descended 
from  the  ancient  Inca,  the  rulers  -of  Peru  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  They  have 
long  black  hair,  which  is  tied,  sometimes 
with  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  above  the  ears. 
Their  principal  food  is  maize,  which  is  first 
scalded  in  great  earthen  pots  and  then  chewed 
by  the  family ;  after  being  mixed  with 
unchewed  maize,  the  mass  is  allowed  to 
ferment  and  used  as  required.  They  use  blow- 
guns  obtained  through  middlemen  from  the 
River  Napo  Indians. 
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Inca  Area,  District  with  many  culture 
variations  with  the  Quichua  and  "Aymara, 
as  dominant  tribes.  The  upland  tribes  are 
sedentary  and  agricultural  with  temples  and 
organized  priesthoods.  The  tribes  are  largely- 
agricultural  and  use  irrigation  ;  the  llama  was 
domesticated  in  pre-European  times. 

Indie  Languages  (Aryan  Group).  It 
comprises  two  main  divisions  :  the  extinct 
Sanskrit  and  Vedic  ;  and  Prakrit  with,  first, 
Pali  ;  secondly  Bengali,  Punjabi,  Gujarati, 
Hindustani,  Marathi,  Uriya,  Sindhi,  Kashmiri, 
Naipali,  and  Pushtu  (Afghan)  ;  and  thirdly, 
Romani  or  Gypsy  languages. 

Indo-Afghan.  Race  to  which  are  assigned 
the  Afghans,  and  some  higher  castes  of  India. 
Indo-  Aryan  Languages.  Branch  of  the 
Aryan  group  of  Indo-European  languages 
spoken  in  India.  It  includes  Outer,  Mediate, 
and  Inner  Sub-branches,  the  Outer  branch 
including  Assamese,  Bengali,  Oriya,  Bihari, 
Marathi,  Sindhi,  and  Lahnda  ;  the  Mediate 
including  the  Eastern  Hindi  language  ;  and 
the  Inner  branch  two  groups — Central,  with 
Western  Hindi,  Punjabi,  Gujarati,  Bhili,  etc., 
and   Pahari,  with   Khas-Kura  or  Nepalese. 

Indo-Aryan.  Group  of  peoples  in  the 
Punjab.  They  include  Rajputs,  Khatri,  and 
Jats,  who  in  all  but  colour  closely  resemble 
Europeans  and  show  little  difference  between 
higher  and  lower  classes  of  the  population. 
Their  characteristics  are  tall  stature,  fair 
complexion,  plentiful  hair  on  the  face,  long 
head,  and  narrow,  prominent  nose. 

Indo-European  Family  of  Languages. 
Speech  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  part 
of  Asia.  The  main  groups  are  Iranian  (Persia) , 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  (India)  ;  Greek  ;  Italo- 
Celtic  (Latin,  etc.,  and  Romance  languages  ; 
Gaelic  Welsh,  etc.);  Germanic  (Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, British  Isles,  etc.);  Baltic  (Lithuanian 
and  Lettish)  ;  and  Slavonic  (Russian,  Polish, 
Czech,  Serb,  etc.);  Albanian  ;  Armenian.  These 
languages  are  also  termed  Indo-Germanic 
(in  Germany)  or  Aryan.  The  term  Aryan 
race  has  no  intelligible  meaning  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  an  error  to  regard  Indo-European, 
the  primitive  speech  which  was  the  mother 
of  the  family  of  languages,  as  primitive 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  it  preceded  the 
origin  of  the  individual  groups.  It  originated 
in  a  form  of  speech  poor  in  inflexions  and  may 
perhaps  form  a  larger  unity  with  Semitic, 
Caucasic,  Finno-Ugrian  and  some  Mediter- 
ranean tongues  like  Basque. 

Indonesians.  Inhabitants  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  and  (in  a  few  cases)  of 
Further  India.  The  hair  is  black  and  wavy, 
and  the  skin  yellow  or  light  brown.  The  skull 
is  medium,  but  was  probably  longer  at  one 
time  before  the  coming  of  the  short-headed 
Proto-Malayan  stock  almost  everywhere 
mingled  with  them.  With  the  Indonesians 
are  classed  the  Dyaks,  Batta,  etc.  Physically 
they  are  classed  with  the  Oceanic  Mongols  ; 
their  languages,  with  Melanesian  and 
Polynesian,  make  up  the  Austronesian  family, 
which  is  again  part  of  a  larger  unity,  formed 
by  the  addition  of  Mon-Khmer  and  some 
Central  Indian  tongues. 

Ingush.  People  of  the  Caucasus.  Belong- 
ing to  the  Chechen  group,  they  have  the 
reputation  of  being  inveterate  thieves 
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Ipurina.     South  American  tribe  of  warlike 
character  on  the  Purus  river. 

Iranian  Languages.  Branch  of  Indo- 
European  languages.  It  includes  Persian 
in  one  group,  and  Pushtu  (Afghan),  Baluchi 
and  Ghalcha  in  another. 

Irish.  Population  of  Ireland  with  the 
exception  of  the  descendants  of  English  and 
Lowland  Scots  who  began  to  arrive  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Little  is  known  of  the 
earlier  peoples,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  mass  of  the  population  is  pre-Celtic. 
The  Goidels  (or  Scots)  entered  Ireland  through 
the  Dublin  coastal  gap  and  later  there  came 
into  Leinster,  according  to  Rhys,  some  of 
the  Brythons  who  imposed  their  tongue 
upon  Wales.  At  a  later  period  Goidels 
flowed  back  into  Wales.  There  is  also  a 
Viking  element  in  the  population  which 
founded  among  other  towns  Dublin,  Limerick 
and  Waterford. 

Iroquois,  Group  of  American  Indian 
tribes  of  the  east  woodlands.  They  comprise 
the  Five  Nations  (Oneida,  Mohawk,  etc.) 
and  are  allied  to  the  Huron,  Cherokee,  etc. 
The  Iroquois  were  bitter  enemies  of  the 
French  ;  kinship  is  reckoned  through  females, 
who  also  nominate  the  chiefs.  The  Iroquois 
seem  to  be  increasing  in  numbers,  but  are 
concentrated  on  reservations. 

Irula,  Dark-skinned  tribe  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills  of  southern  India.  They  speak  a 
corrupt  form  of  Tamil,  till  the  ground  very 
roughly,  and  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  sale 
of  forest  products  for  the  purchase  of  grain 
for  seed  or  food. 

Italians.     Inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  speak 
a    language    of    the    Romance    sub-group    of 
Italo-Celtic    languages.     It    is    not    till    the 
coming   of  metal   that  we   can  say  that  the 
population  was  of  mixed  types,  long  headed 
north    of    the    Apennines,    round    headed    in 
the   south.     It   seems   likely   that   the   popu- 
lation  at   that   time,    both   in   the   peninsula 
and   in    Sicily   and    Sardinia,    was    chiefly   of 
Mediterranean   type,   with   survivals   of  older 
long-headed    elements,    and     that    a    round- 
headed  type  was  filtering  down  from  central 
Europe   or   coming  by  sea  from  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,    leaving    colonies    behind    on 
their  way  to  Spai  n  and  perhaps  the  British  Isles 
In    the    Bronze     Age     the     same     round- 
headed   immigration   went   on   by   land     and 
we  find  in  the  Iron  Age  another  type'  long 
headed   with   a  high   skull,   which  was   also 
prominent  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube      At 
the  beginning  of  the  historic  period  we  find 
the   Etruscans   with   a   non-native   type   pre- 
dominant ;     the   early   Romans   were   hardly 
less  mixed  than  the  Etruscans  ;   in  both  cases 
singularly  enough,  the  sexes  differ  considerably 
in    type.      In    the    next    four    centuries    the 
Koman    type    changed    completely,    and    we 
find  them  mainly  Alpine,  though  the  women 
show    a    characteristic    which    had    been    in 
earlier  times  that  of  men,  the  long  high  skull 
This    change    was    due   in    the    main    to    the 
absorption  of  the  subject  peoples. 

Cis- Alpine  Gaul,  invaded  by  Gauls  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  was  conquered  two  hundred 
years  later,  and  had  in  the  meantime  no  doubt 
become  round  headed  in  type.  In  the  latef 
days  of  Rome  came  legionaries  from  Spain 


Gaul,  the  Danube,  etc.,  and  then  the  barbarian 
invaders— Goths,    Lombards,    Huns,    and    so 
on — who  were  in  the  main  long  headed       \ 
small   series   of   skulls  in   the   eighth  century 
has  long  types  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent 
but  six  hundred  years   later   this  'had   fallen 
to    about   one-third,    and    that   is    about   the 
proportion  at  the  present  day.      In  our  own 
time   the  Alpine   type   is   dominant,    and   the 
Mediterranean  negligible  in  the  north  of  Italy 
Trom  measurements  of  recruits  it  is  clear 
that    in    modern    Italy    long   heads    are   rare 
save  in   the   extreme  south  and  in   Sardinia 
In   stature   we  find   tallness   associated   with 
short    heads,    shortness    on    the    other    hand 
with  long  heads  ;    dark  complexion  is  found 
everywhere,    but   where   the   head   is   longest 
blond     or     even     mixed     types     are     almost 
wholly    absent.       Of    the    immigrant    Goths 
and    Lombards    barely    a    trace    is    found— 
the  tendency  towards  blondness  and  tallness 
in  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

«. Itaflic,  Languages.     Southern  member  of 
the     Italo-Celtic     group     comprising     Latin 
Umbnan,  Oscan,   and  other  extinct  tongues' 
and  the  Romance  languages  of  to-day. 
Ittu.      Galla  dialect  spoken  in  Harrar 
Jagatai  Languages.      Group    of    Turko- 
iartar  languages.    It  includes  Uigur,  the  most 
classical    Turkish    speech;     Roman,     Jagatai 
proper,  Usbeg,  Turcoman,  and  Kazan     Uigur 
inscriptions  going  back  to  the  seventh  century 
are    found    on    the    burial    mounds    of     the 
Yenisei  valley.      In  the  time  of  Edward   I 
the  Mongol   Khans   of  Persia   sent   letters  in 
the  Uigur  character,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  arrange  an  offensive  alliance  with  England 
against   the  Saracens. 

Jakun.     Mixed     people    of     the      Malay 
Peninsula,    especially    the    southern    portion 
I  robably  blended  more  or  less  with  Semang 
and   Sakai,   they   are   of  Malayan   type   with 
round    heads,    dark,    coppery    skin,  "straight 
smooth  hair,  thick,  flat,  short  nose,  and  eves 
that  show  little  tendency  to  obliquity      The 
Malay  divide  them  into  Hill  and  Sea  jakun 
of  whom  the  former  practise  agriculture. 
Jambi.     Malayan  tribe  of  Sumatra. 
Jambo.      People  of  Abyssinia  who  live  on 
the  Sobat. 

Japanese.     Main  mass  of  the  population 
of  Japan,  the  Amu  and  Gilyak  being  excluded 
The  native  of  Japan  is  decidedly  short,  with  a 
fair   or   yellowish   skin   and   at   times   a   rosy 
tinge  ;  wavy  or  curly  hair  occurs,  though  it 
is  usually  black.     In  head  shape  they  appear 
to  be  m  the  main  of  Alpine  type,  but  in  some 
areas  long  heads  are  in  a  majority      In  the 
north   and    north-east  early    Neolithic    types 
are    recognized    by    some    observers        There 
seems   to   be   a   considerable  Manchu-Korean 
element,  tall  and  slender,  with  oblique  eyes 
aquiline  nose,   and  chin  somewhat  receding  : 
the  Mongol  element,    on  the   other  hand     is 
strongly  built,  with  a  broader  face  and  more 
prominent  cheek-bones  ;  the  nose  is  flat  and 
(the :  mouth  wide.  A  Malayan  type  has  also  been 
distinguished,  small  of  stature,  with  well-knit 
frame,    short   nose   and  projecting   chin   and 
jaws.     The   language   is   unclassified. 

Jat  or  Jut.  People  of  north-west  India 
who  seem  to  have  conquered  the  Indus 
Valley  in  prehistoric  times. 
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Javanese.  People  of  the  middle  third  of 
Java,  They  are  flanked  on  the  east  by  the 
Madurese  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Sundanese, 
from  whom  they  differ  but  little  in  type! 
They  have  lightish  skins  and  straight  or 
slightly  wavy  hair  ;  their  stature  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Sundanese  but  they  are  below 
middle  height.  It  seems  likely  that  they 
are  round  headed,  but  deformation  of  the 
skull  is  common  ;  the  nose  is  usually  narrow. 
Jefe.  Variant  form  of  Ewe. 
Jekri  or  Shekri.  River  tribe  of  Nigeria. 
They  speak  a  tongue  allied  to  Yoruba. 

Jews.  Term  properly  applied  to  the 
children  of  Judah,  but  long  since  applied  to 
the  whole  people  of  Palestine  before  the  dis- 
persion but  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.  The  Jews  are  now  a 
people  without  a  country  ;  the  traditional  view 
is  that  they  are  a  true  Semitic  people  who  have 
preserved  their  purity  of  blood,  but  detailed 
investigation  into  physical  types  has  made  this 
extremely  doubtful.  The  majority  of  Euro- 
pean Jews  are  found  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  and  constitute  the  Ashkenazim  branch ; 
the  Sephardim,  who  are  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews  driven  out  five  hundred  years  ago  to 
other  countries,  regard  themselves  as  a  sort  of 
aristocracy.  In  England  the  Jew  has  a  head 
of  medium  type,  neither  long  nor  short ;  in 
north  Italy  he  is  short  headed  ;  so,  too,  are 
the  Spanioli  of  Bosnia,  though  perhaps  twenty 
per  cent,  of  long  heads  are  mixed  with  them.  The 
Spanioli  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  mainly  long  headed,  though 
there  is  only  a  small  majority.  The  last-named 
type  is  the  one  that  corresponds  to  the  type  of 
the  Arab,  who  is  certainly  a  true  Semite. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Jew  comes  to  resemble 
the  type  of  the  surrounding  people  ;  competent 
authorities  consider  that  the  Sephardim  were 
originally  long  headed,  but  by  intermarriage, 
partly  perhaps  in  Spain,  but  as  a  rule,  since 
their  expulsion,  have  been  Alpinised  in  type. 
The  peculiar  nose  which  is  commonly  called 
"  Jewish,"  is  found  in  about  one-third  of  the 
Sephardim.  When  we  consider  the  Ashkenazim 
we  find  that  they  are  by  a  great  maj  ority  short 
headed.with  a  narrow  nose.  In  addition  to  these 
two  groups,  there  were  Jews  in  the  Caucasus, 
Syria,  central  Asia,  etc.,  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  under  the  Roman 
empire  and  even  further.  The  Grusinian  and 
Mountain  Jews  of  the  Caucasus  are  both  short 
headed,  with  very  few  blonds,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  Ashkenazim.  There  are  some 
grounds  for  suspecting  the  presence  of  a 
Kirghiz  type  among  them.  In  Samarkand 
and  Bokhara  are  Jews  of  mixed  descent,  and 
here  "  Semitic  "  noses  are  rare  ;  in  Damascus 
the  Jew  is  longer  in  the  head  and  the  "  Semitic  " 
nose   more   frequent. 

Generally  speaking  the  western  Asiatic  Jews 
agree  in  type  with  the  Ashkenazim.  In  south 
Persia,  Arabia,  north  Africa,  etc.,  are  other 
groups  of  jews,  many  of  them  of  old  standing  ; 
those  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  show  the 
long  heads  and  are  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
Alpine  types,  and  the  "  Jewish  "  nose  is  found 
in  Mesopotamia  in  more  than  half  the  subjects. 
At  Yemen,  where  they  are  more  than  anywhere 
else  an  isolated  group,  four-fifths  have  long 
heads  and  narrow  noses,  while  the  surrounding 


Araby  are  now  short  headed.  In  north  Africa 
the  Jews  are  again  extremely  like  their  neigh- 
bours, and  what  is  of  more  importance,  they 
have  among  them  a  type,  probably  derived 
from  the  Berbers,  who  were  at  one  time  con- 
verted in  numbers,  with  round  heads  and  broad 
noses.  If,  therefore,  there  are  two  such  diverse 
types,  one  long  the  other  broad  headed,  among 
the  different  groups  of  Jews,  which  is  to  be 
called  the  true  one  ? 

How  is  the  existence  of  the  other  type  to  be 
explained  ?  It  seems  likely  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Jews  of  to-day  had  their  origin 
not  in  the  types  indigenous  in  Arabia  and 
ancient  Palestine,  but  in  the  uplands  of 
Armenia,  where  are  found  descendants  of  short- 
headed  people  like  the  Hittites,  who  also 
resemble  the  modern  Jew  in  type  of  nose  ;  the 
Hebrews  may  even  have  undergone  a  certain 
amount  of  mixture  with  this  type  in  the  early 
days  of  their  occupation  of  Palestine.  Another 
important  element  in  the  type  of  the  Ashkena- 
zim was  derived,  it  is  suggested,  from  the 
Turki-speakmg  Khazars,  converted  to  Judaism 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  were  crushed  and 
scattered  two  centuries  later  by  the  Slavs. 
They  were  a  cultured,  commercial,  well- 
organized  people,  who  made  their  influence 
felt  in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  Russia.  They 
and  the  Jews  metamorphosed  by  centuries  of 
contact  with  short-headed  peoples  are  in  all 
probability  the  origin  of  the  mass  of  East 
European    Jews. 

Jivaro.  Tribe  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Amazon.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  custom 
of  drying  the  heads  of  enemies  till  the  skin, 
still  covered  with  hair,  is  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  small  orange.  They  are  described  as 
brave,  amiable  and  faithful  in  character,  and 
great   lovers   of   freedom. 

Jukun.  Sudanic-speaking  tribe  south  of 
the  Benue.  They  are  also  known  as  Kororofa. 
Their  ancient  law  was  that  a  king  might  reign 
only  two  years,  and  even  during  that  period 
if  he  fell  ill  or  sneezed  or  coughed,  he  was  at 
once  put  to  death. 

Ka  or  Hha,  Hill  tribe  of  Siam,  speaking  a 
Mon-Khmer  language.  They  are  long  headed 
and  probably  akin  to  the  cave  dwellers,  perhaps 
of  Neolithic  age,  of  Tong-king,  and  also  to  the 
people  who  left  the  shell  heaps  by  the  Great 
Lake   of  Cambodia, 

Kababish.  Richest  and  most  powerful 
Arab  tribe  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian   Sudan. 

Kabardians.  Mahomedan  people  of  the 
Caucasus.  They  form  the  western  section  of 
the  Circassians,  but  differ  from  them  in  many 
respects  ;  they  claim  to  have  come  from 
Arabia,  and  use  Arabic  characters  in  writing 
their  Circassian  language.  Their  faces  are 
oval,  with  fine  features,  and  they  are  accounted 
the  most  refined  of  the  people  of  the  Caucasus. 
Kabiri.  People  north  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Fly  river,  New  Guinea.  They  are  also  called 
Girara.  They  are  head-hunters,  and  in  their 
ceremonies  wooden  figures  of  crocodiles  play 
an  important  part. 

Kabyle.  Term  often  applied  without  very 
definite  sense  to  the  Berbers  of  Algeria.  Some 
belong  to  the  Djerba  type,  some  to  the  Elles 
type,  the  latter  being  longer  headed,  with  broad 
face.  They  are  Mahomedans.  The  name 
seems  to  mean  no  more  than  tribe. 
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Kachari.  Group  of  Assamese  tribes  It 
includes  Mech,  Garo,  etc.  They  are  of  Mongo- 
loid type,  with  almond-shaped  eyes,  stand 
mentally  much  below  their  Hindu  neighbours, 
and  are  very  clannish  and  exceedingly  obstinate.' 
Kachin.  South  Mongoloid  people,  speaking 
an  Assamese-Burmese  tongue  and  living  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Irawadi.  They  are  also 
called  Kakhyen,  but  their  own  name  for  them- 
selves is  Chingpaw,  i.e.  men.  Kachin  is  an 
opprobrious  Burmese  name  and  Singpho  the 
Annamesc  form  of  Chingpaw.  They  stretch 
from  the  eastern  Himalayas  into  Yunnan, 
and  at  least  two  well-marked  types  exist ; 
firstly,  the  true  Singpho  or  Chingpaw,  with  short 
round  head,  low  forehead,  oblique  eyes,  and 
broad  nose,  who  has  disproportionately  short 
legs  ;  secondly,  a  people  of  more  Caucasic  type, 
some  of  whom  have  fair  skins  and  large,  lustrous 
eyes.  In  temperament  they  are  pugnacious 
and  vindictive. 

Kadayan.  Klemantan  people  of  Borneo. 
Kafirs,  (i)  Tribes  of  north-east  Afghanis- 
tan who  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
old  Indian  population  that  refused  to  embrace 
Islam  in  the  tenth  century  ;  they  include  the 
Katirs,  the  Kam,  the  Wai,  etc.  '  They  are  of 
fine  physique,  but  lightly  built  and  usually  of 
only  medium  height.  As  a  rule  they  are  good- 
looking,  but  looks  vary  with  social  position. 
They  are  fond  of  intrigue,  inquisitive,  jealous, 
grasping,  fond  of  blackmailing,  great  liars,  and 
great  haters  ;  but  they  are  lovers  of  freedom, 
dignified,  polite,  hospitable,  brave,  loyal  to 
each  other  and  affectionate  in  family  relation- 
ships, tolerant  in  religion  and  sociable.  Their 
idea  of  a  good  man  is  one  who  has  shown 
himself  a  successful  murderer,  a  good  hillman, 
ready  to  quarrel,  and  a  lover  of  women! 
(2)   The    Bantu   tribes   of    Natal. 

Kaitish.  Tribe  of  Central  Australia.  They 
are  located  round  Barrow  Creek,  with  customs 
that  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Arunta. 

Kaizak.  Turkic  people  living  in  the  north- 
east of  the  Aral-Caspian  basin  and  closely 
connected  with  the  Kirghiz.  Their  sub- 
divisions are  complicated  and  they  classify 
themselves  according  to  "  horde,"  tribe,  clan, 
sub-clan,  etc.,  often  distinguished  by  'crests 
and  war  cries.  They  are  chiefly  nomadic 
cattle  and  horse-breeders  ;  as  they  leave  their 
stock  on  the  pasture  for  a  whole  year,  they 
change  the  ground  annually,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  taken  to  laying  in  stores  of 
winter  fodder.  They  have  permanent  houses 
and  make  use  of  irrigation  canals.  They  bury 
their  dead  in  substantial  structures  of  wood, 
clay  and  brick,  and  are  perhaps  to  be  reckoned 
as  akin  to  the  builders  of  the  burial  mounds 
known  as  kurgans. 

Kalabit.  One  of  the  Borneo  tribes  known 
collectively  as  Kalamantan.  They  practise 
a  kind  of  irrigation. 

Kalamantan.  Group  of  Borneo  tribes 
of  a  type  mainly  Indonesian,  i.e.  long  headed. 
They  cultivate  the  soil,  whereas  the  jungle 
tribes,  such  as  Bakatan,  are  nomadic  hunters. 
Kalkadoon.  Australian  tribe  of  east 
Queensland. 

Kamchadal  or  Itelmes.  Palaeo-Siberian 
tribe  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Kamchatka 
peninsula.  They  have  given  up  their  language 
and  taken  over  a  good  deal  from  the  Russians, 


Kamilaroi.  Group  of  Australian  tribes 
of  the  north  of  New  South  Wales.  They 
speak  a  Neo-Australian  tongue  and  are 
divided  into  four  intermarrying  classes. 

Kanaka.  Polynesian  word  meaning  man, 
applied  by  French  writers  to  all  South  Sea 
islanders.  In  a  restricted  sense  it  refers  to 
the  natives  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty 
Group,  who  are,  apart  from  a  few  stray 
Polynesian  colonies,  typical  Melanesians,  very 
long  headed,  with  massive  jaws  which  often 
contain  supplementary  molars.  Their  colour 
is  a  rich  chocolate,  often  with  a  purplish 
tinge.  The  average  height  is  about  5  ft.  4  in. 
Kanarese.  Dravidian  language  of  south 
India.  It  is  spoken  in  Mysore  and  the  south- 
east of  Bombay. 

Kanembu.  Tribe  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  Nigeria,  south-west  of  Lake  Chad  in  the 
old  empire  of  Bornu,  allied  to  the  Mobber, 
Kanuri,^  etc.  The  name  means  "man  of 
Kanem."  Speaking  a  Sudanic  language  of 
the  Chad  group,  they  are  a  fine  people,  and 
prosper  as  farmers  and  traders  ;  they  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  salt  trade  as  middlemen 
to  the  Buduma,  who  produce  it. 

Kanuri.  Tribe  to  the  south-west  of  Lake 
Chad.  They  speak  a  Sudanic  language  of 
the  Chad  group,  much  influenced  by  Hamitic 
forms  of  speech.  They  are  just  over  medium 
height  and  the  skin  colour  is,  as  a  rule,  dark 
or  very  dark.  The  Kanuri  is  of  virtually 
unmixed  negroid  type,  resembling  in  this 
the  Nilotes.  They  are  tall  and  good-looking, 
courteous  to  people  of  their  own  race,  but 
despising  the  Hausa  as  a  labourer. 

Karagas,  Turkic  tribe  of  the  eastern 
(Altaian)   group. 

Kara-Halpac  (Black Caps).  Turkic  group 
of  the  Amu-Daria  district.  To  the  extent 
of  half  the  population  they  are  settled  agri- 
culturists, the  others  being  nomad  cattle- 
breeders.  The  remnant  of  the  Chuz  Turks 
remained  in  Russia  when  the  others  were 
driven  over  the  Danube  and  later  returned 
to  Asia.  The  language  of  this  people  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  the  western  Turks, 
as  a  result  of  their  belonging  to  the  stream 
of  Turks  which  moved  westwards  some  ten 
centuries  ago. 

Karamundi.  Native  tribe,  now  almost 
extinct,  of  South  Australia. 

Karaya.  Indian  tribe  on  the  Araguaya 
river  of  Brazil  They  are  of  medium  height 
with  long  and  high  skulls,  and  wavy  black 
hair  with  a  reddish  sheen.  They  speak  a 
language  of  uncertain  affinities.  The  speech 
of  men  and  women  is  different,  the  latter 
being  perhaps  an  older  form. 

Karelians.  Eastern  Finns,  so  named 
from  their  own  term  Kariailaset,  cowherds. 
They  have  come  to  resemble  the  surrounding 
Russians  in  speech  and  customs  ;  they  are 
tall  and  slim,  with  regular  features,  grey  eyes, 
and  chestnut  hair. 

Karen,  Southern  Mongoloid  people  who 
compose  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
Burma,  and  are  also  found  in  the  west  of  Siam 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  their  original 
home  was  in  Turkistan  ;  their  own  account 
is  that  they  came  from  Yunnan  in  the  fifth 
century,  probably  forced  down  by  the  Tai  ; 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  later  comers  than 
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the  Mon.  They  are  related  to  the  Kuki-Naga 
peoples.  There  are  two  types,  known  as 
Red  and  White.  They  are  a  short,  sturdy 
race  with  straight  black  or  brownish  hair 
and  light  or  yellowish-brown  complexion 
They  have  no  name  for  themselves  beyond 
designations  of  groups,  such  as  Sgaw  or  Pwo. 
They  were  probably  driven  from  China  by  the 
Tai  and  claim  to  have  settled  in  Ava  ;  about 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago  they  moved  south- 
wards. The  White  Karen  are  of  squarer, 
heavier  build  than  the  Burmese  and  more 
stolid  ;  they  are  also  dirty  and  drunken  but 
truthful  ;  they  seem  to  be  of  a  suspicious 
disposition  and  devoid  of  humour.  The  Red 
Karens  are  small  but  wiry  ;  their  faces  are 
broad  and  reddish-brown,  and  though  their 
heads  are  long,  their  eyes  are  apt  to  be 
oblique.  Their  marriage  laws  are  so  strict 
that  old  bachelors  and  spinsters  are  frequent 
owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  matches. 

Kashgais.  Tribe  of  southern  Persia,  of 
Turkish  origin. 

Havirondo.  Two  tribes  of  East  Africa. 
One,  also  called  Jaluo,  has  a  Sudanic  lan- 
guage ;  the  other,  called  Bantu  Kavirondo, 
speaks  a  language  called  Lu-Masaba. 

Kay  an.  Member  of  the  dominant  group 
of  Borneo  tribes.  They  are  rather  short  in 
stature,  with  somewhat  broad  heads.  They 
are  agriculturists,  and  clear  the  low  hills 
that  flank  the  tributaries  of  large  rivers, 
leaving  a  few  scattered  trees  standing.  Their 
headmen  have  undisputed  sway,  but  as  a 
people  they  are  rather  turbulent. 

Kayapo.  Tribe  of  Brazil  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Araguaya.  They  have  roundish  heads, 
are  light  brown  in  colour,  have  slightly  oblique 
eyes  and  black  hair,  which  is  wavy  only  when 
very  long. 

Kazikumuk.  Lesghian  tribe  of  the  Cau- 
casus whose  own  name  is  Lak.  They  are 
also  called  Ghazi  on  account  of  their  having 
been  the  first  converts  to  Islam  in  that  area. 
Kei  Islanders.  Population  made  up  of 
Malay  and  aboriginal  elements,  the  latter 
with  frizzly  hair.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes  :  Melmel  (nobles),  Rinrin  (sub- 
jects), and  Iri  (slaves),  and  the  latter  are  the 
frizzly-haired  element. 

Kenyan..  One  of  the  dominant  tribes  of 
Borneo,  perhaps  the  most  advanced.  They 
smelt  iron  and  make  good  steel  blades  and 
spear  heads,  using  two  bellows  in  a  form 
widely  spread  in  Malaysia. 

Kha.  Word,  meaning  man,  applied  to 
many  tribes  of  Indo-China,  e.g.  the  Moi, 
who  are  called  Penong  by  the  Khmer.  There 
seem  to  be  two  types  of  Kha  tribes,  the  short 
headed,  possibly  connected  with  the  Cham, 
and  the  primitive  tribes,  who  are  long  headed, 
with  high,  rounded,  narrow  foreheads,  straight 
eyes  and  hair,  and  a  clear  skin. 

Khalkas.  Tribe  of  lower  Mongolia,  form- 
ing part  of  the  eastern  Mongol  group.  They 
are  of  yellowish  complexion,  and  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  allied  Buriats. 

Khasi,  People  of  the  Khasi  hills  in  Assam, 
who  speak  a  Mon-Khmer  language.  They 
are  of  a  brown  colour,  varying  in  shade  from 
light  to  dark  according  to  the  elevation  ;  the 
head  is  medium  in  length  and  the  eyes  are 
black  or  brown      They  are  short  in  stature, 


but  exceedingly  muscular  ;  they  will  carry 
a  load  of  80  lb.  by  means  of  a  head-band  for 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  day.  They 
are  cheerful  in  disposition  and  more  indus- 
trious than  the  Assamese  ;  unlike  many 
primitive  peoples,  they  have  an  appreciation 
of  nature  and  will  sit  in  contemplation  in 
the  woods.  They  are  given  to  gambling,  and 
are  not  remarkable  for  truthfulness. 

Khmer.      People   speaking   a  Mon-Khmer 
tongue    and    inhabiting    Cambodia,    parts    of 
Siam  and  the  south  of  Cochin-China.     Before 
the   coming  of  the  Annamese  they  occupied 
a  still  larger  area.     They  are  a  tall,  round- 
headed    people,    but    their    eyes    are    seldom 
oblique  and  their  hair  is  often  wavy  ;    some 
observers  have,   therefore,   pronounced   them 
to    be    "  Aryan,"    i.e.    Caucasian,    in    every 
characteristic.     Their  tradition  is   that  they 
came  from  India  and  both  physical  type  and 
language  lend  support  to  this  tradition.    In  the 
earlier  centuries  the  Chams  were  their  mortal 
enemies  ;     about    a    thousand    years     ago  .  a 
mythical  ruler,  Yacovarman,  who  could  slay 
elephants   without  weapons,   built   the   great 
city  of  Angkor,  which  covered  five  square  miles. 
The    Khmer  are    well    grown    and    muscular, 
with  large  dark  eyes  ;    they  seem  to  represent 
to-day   the    lower   classes    of   the   population 
that  built  the  great  cities.     They  are  a  cere- 
monious   and    hospitable    people,    but    never 
allow  a  stranger  to  take  up  his  abode  in  their 
houses  ;      in  family  life  they  are  gentle  and 
affectionate  ;   the  peasant  population  is  hard- 
working, but  in  other  parts  the  Khmer  are  apt 
to     be     apathetic     and     thoughtless.     They 
prefer  to  live  in  the  plains,  and  their  houses 
are   built   on   piles,    of   one    storey   only,    for 
native    custom   forbids    them    to    live    under 
anyone    else.     Their    official   religion    is    Sin- 
halese Buddhism. 

Khond  or  Kondh.  Dravidian  tribe  of 
the  Orissa  Hills,  India.  Known  also  as 
Gonds,  they  are  a  bold  and  proud  mountain 
peasantry  who,  till  recently,  would  engage  in 
no  kind  of  manual  labour,  except  in  their  own 
fields.  They  burn  the  forest,  cultivate  rice 
on  the  patch  for  three  years,  and  then  move 
on,  leaving  it  for  a  period  that  may  be  as 
much  as  thirty  years  to  lie  fallow.  They  are 
keen  hunters,  and  a  sambar  once  wounded 
has  little  chance  of  escape,  as  they  follow  it 
as  though  insensible  to  fatigue.  The  men 
drink  palm  wine  to  excess,  but  the  women 
are  abstemious.  The  Khond  were  given  to 
human  sacrifice  at  one  time  in  order  to  secure 
good  crops,  but  a  ram  is  now  substituted  for 
the  human  victim.  They  were  also  given  to 
female  infanticide,  one  reason  given  being 
that  woman,  as  a  mischief-maker,  is  better 
out  of  the  world.  A  curious  feature  of  the 
language  is  that  they  count  by  twelves  instead 
of  by  tens. 

Kikuyu  or  Akikuyu.  People  of  East 
Africa  who  live  in  the  highlands  west  of 
Mount  Kenya.  The  name  may  perhaps  mean 
"  people  of  the  country  of  figs  "  ;  the  language 
is  closely  related  to  Akamba.  When  they 
entered  the  country  they  found  in  it  the  Asi 
(Akieki),  or  Wandorobo,  and  the  Agumba,  a 
pygmy  people.  The  men  stand  about  5  ft.  4  in., 
the  women  considerably  less.  But  they  are 
strong   and   muscular  ;     they   carry   loads   on 
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the  back.  They  are  naturally  honest,  intelli- 
gent and  truthful,  polite  in  intercourse  and 
kind  to  children  ;  but  they  are  hospitable 
only  to  clansmen  or  near  relatives,  and  will 
stand  by  and  see  a  man  starve  to  death  if 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  saving  his  life. 

Kiowa.  Amerindian  tribe  that  once  re- 
sided on  the  Missouri  and  later  on  the 
Arkansas.  Their  language  forms  a  distinct 
linguistic  stock,  but  they  were  never  very 
numerous.  With  the  Kiowa  proper  were 
associated  the  Kiowa  Apache,  an  Athapascan 
tribe  identical  in  culture  but  with  a  language 
of  their  own. 

Kipchaks.  Of  these  people  the  western 
group  formed  the  Golden  Horde  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  eastern  were  the 
White  Horde. 

Hirei  or  Hermit.  Turanian  Turks  of 
north-west  Mongolia,  also  called  Kirei- 
Kirghiz.  They  were  Nestorian  Christians  for 
a  few  centuries,  when  Prester  John  is  said  to 
have  lived  among  them,  but  have  now  em- 
braced Mahomedanism.  They  are  nomadic 
hunters. 

Kirghiz  or  Khirghiz.     Name  given  to  the 
Turanian  Turk  people,  but  often  used  of  the 
Kaizak,    who    belong   to   the   Iranian   Turkic 
group.     The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from 
kir,  meaning  cultivated  field,  for  the  Kirghiz 
originally  tilled  the  earth,   at  least  from  the 
sixth     century     onwards  ;      but     when     the 
Russians  came  to  the  Upper  Yenisei  many  of 
them  were  forced  south,  where  they  became 
a  pastoral  people.     Even  now  some  hunt  and 
cultivate  the  ground.     Only  those  who  have 
migrated    most    often    have    adopted    "  horse 
culture,"  by  which  is  meant  that  they  use  the 
animal    for    transport,    food,    and    clothing ; 
for  heavy  draught  work,  however,  they  prefer 
the    dromedary.      The    Russians    call    them 
Eastern  (Burnt),  Black  (Kara),  or  Mountain 
Kirghiz.      They    are    comparatively   isolated 
from  other  Turkic  tribes.     Many  sections  of 
them  are  named  from  famous  Mongol  chiefs, 
and    there    is    probably    a    strain    of   Mongol 
blood,    which    is    indeed    evident    from    the 
features.       The    cheek-bones   are   prominent, 
the    eyes    oblique,     and    the    complexion    is 
yellowish-brown,  but  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to   have   preserved   the   original   Turki 
type.      Of    two    sections    the    Kara    Kirghiz 
live  in  the    uplands    and    the    Kazak  in  the 
lowlands.     The  true  name  seems  to  be  Kazak 
(riders),    which   we    know   best    in    the    form 
Cossack,   for  they  were   originally  freelances. 
The  word  Kirghiz   is   used    of   the  uplanders 
by  the  Kazak.     They  claim  descent  from  a 
legendary  Kirghiz-beg. 

Kists.  Chechen  people  of  the  Caucasus. 
Mahomedan  in  religion,  they  have  much  in 
common  with  the  Chewsures,  but  were  at  one 
time  their  enemies.  They  practise  the  blood 
feud,  unknown  to  other  Chechen  peoples. 
They  are  slenderer  than  their  neighbours, 
more  cleanly  and  more  industrious,  but 
notorious  horse  thieves. 

Kiwai.  People  of  the  Lower  Fly  river, 
New  Guinea.  They  speak  a  Papuan  tongue 
and  are  great  cultivators  of  the  sago  palm 
and  the  banana.  The  island  is  all  mud,  and, 
as  a  result  perhaps,  the  Kiwai  man  is  gloomy 
in  the  extreme  ;   one  observer  records  having 


been  there  a  whole  week  without  hearing  a 
single  laugh. 

Klemantan.  See  Kalamantan, 
Kohistani.  People  of  Kohistan,  North- 
west Frontier  of  India.  They  are  also  called 
Tajiks.  There  are  other  areas  with  the  same 
name,  one  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  another 
in  Baluchistan. 

Koli.  Caste  or  tribe  of  west  India, 
formerly  notorious  thieves. 

Kombe  or  Ngumbi.  Bantu-speaking 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  Spanish  Guinea,  between 
the  Benito  and  Campo  rivers. 

Konde.  (i)  The  same  as  Wa-Nkonde  ; 
(2)  the  Makonde  of  the  Msalu  river,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa. 

Konjara.  Tribe  of  Darfur,  Central  Africa, 
of  somewhat  uncertain  position.  Some 
observers  have  described  them  as  an  olive- 
skmned  people  of  Berber  appearance  ;  others 
declare  them  to  be  dark  complexioned,  of 
irregular  features  and  middle  height. 

Kootenay  or  Kutenai.  Tribe  of  British 
Columbia  whose  proper  name  is  Kutonaqa. 
Their  language  forms  a  linguistic  stock  by 
itself,  and  they  are  also  remarkable  for  a  bark 
canoe  of  unusual  type,  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  one  used  on  the  Amur.  They 
are  a  river  and  lake  people,  but  have  taken  to 
horses.  They  are  moral,  kindly  and  hos- 
pitable, little  given  to  drink,  intelligent  and 
artistic.  They  are,  however,  great  gamblers. 
One  section  of  the  tribe  was  noted  for  the 
watertight  baskets  which  they  manufactured. 
Korean.  People  of  Korea.  They  are  of 
uncertain  affinities  and  differ  in  appearance 
from  both  Chinese  and  Japanese.  They  have 
high  cheek-bones,  a  flatfish  nose,  thin  lips 
and  stand  about  5  ft.  4  in.  There  appear  to  be 
two  well-marked  types,  one  of  Mongoloid 
appearance,  with  short  nose,  flat  at  the  root, 
oblique  eyes  and  yellow  skin  ;  the  other  of  a 
bearded  European  type. 

Korinchi.  Tribe  of  Malay  stock.  They 
inhabit  the  mountainous  region  near  Padang. 
Koryak.  Palaeo-Siberian  tribe  living  in 
and  near  Kamchatka.  Most  of  them  are 
dependent  for  subsistence  on  herds  of  reindeer, 
but  some  subsist  by  fishing. 

Kota.  Artisan  tribe  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills  of 
south  India. 

Kotoko.  Tall  Sudanic  people  south  of 
Lake  Chad.  They  use  boats  made  of  pieces 
of  wood  sewn  together. 

Khwesi  or  Kpwese.  Tribe  of  Liberia. 
They  speak  a  language  of  the  Mandingo  group. 
Kredj  or  Kredy.  Broad-headed  people 
of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district.  They  are 
somewhat  below  average  height,  with  thick 
lips  and  wide  mouths  ;  the  upper  incisors  are 
filed  to  a  point  or  cut  away.  They  are  coppery- 
red  in  colour,  clumsily  built,  and  unintelligent. 
Krobo.  Twi  people  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
Kru.  Negro  people  of  the  coast  and 
hinterland  of  Liberia.  They  speak  a  language 
of  a  type  very  unlike  the  ordinary  Sudanic 
tribe.  They  are  famous  as  canoe  men  and 
sailors,  and  are  recognizable  by  a  blue  line 
down  the  forehead.  The  name  comes  from 
the  Krao  tribe  of  this  group. 

Kubu.  Nomadic  tribe  of  Sumatra.  They 
are  on  an  average  about  5  ft.  3  in.  in 
height,  and  have  longish  heads,  slightly  more 
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elongated  than  the  Batta.  They  are  of  a  rich 
olive-brown  tint  and  the  hair  is  inclined  to 
curl.  They  are  possibly  of  Malay  affinities, 
but  pre-Dra vidian  relationships  are  on  the 
whole  more  likely. 

Kuanyama.  Bantu-speaking  tribe  of 
southern  Angola  and  northern  Damaraland. 

Ilubiri.  Ivew  Guinea  tribe  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Nelson. 

Kui.  Proper  name  of  the  people  usually 
called  Khonds. 

Kunama.  Sudanic-speaking  tribe  of  south- 
west Eritrea.  They  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  small  tribes. 

Kurds.  Tall  people  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
uplands  of  Armenia,  often  with  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes.     They  speak  an  Iranian  tongue. 

Kurumba,  Wild  tribe  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills 
of  south  India.  They  are  identified  with  the 
Pallavas,  who  were  a  powerful  people  of  south 
India  in  the  seventh  century.  The  civilized 
section  is  known  as  Uru  or  Kuruba.  The 
wild  people  build  their  huts  of  mud  and  wattle 
and  depend  largely  on  jungle  produce  for 
subsistence.  They  are  gifted  with  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  vision  in  matters  that 
come  within  their  experience,  such  as  the 
search  for  honey,  but  are  not  keener  sighted 
in  ordinary  matters  than  the  average 
European. 

Lacandon.  Tribe  of  Central  America, 
allied  to  the  Maya  of  Guatemala.  Their  heads 
are  somewhat  shorter  and  the  skin  colour  is 
lighter ;  they  are  also  more  honest  and 
truthful.  They  carry  loads  by  means  of  a 
band  over  the  forehead,  which  produces  a 
flattening  of  the  skull.  They  speak  a  Maya 
language  and  live  by  agriculture,  hunting, 
and  fishing. 

Ladakhi.  People  of  Ladakh.  Of  southern 
Mongol  type,  they  are,  however,  decidedly 
more  long  headed  than  the  typical  southern 
Mongol.  The  same  type  is  also  found  in  the 
south  of  China. 

Lahu.  Burma  tribe  of  the  Lolo  group. 
They  have  much  more  of  a  nose  than  most 
Tibeto-Burmans,  and  have  straight-set  eyes. 
The  national  arm  is  the  crossbow,  and  they 
use  aconite  as  a  poison  for  the  bolts.  They 
also  have  a  kind  of  reed  mouth  organ,  with 
pipes  from  i  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  which  the 
men  play  on  their  way  to  and  from  market. 

Lampong.  People  of  Sumatra.  They  are 
of  mixed  origin,  with  Indonesian,  Javanese, 
and  Kubu  elements  in  their  blood.  They 
claim  descent  from  the  Menangkabau  Malays. 
Languedoc,  Language  of  south  France. 
It  has  four  main  divisions  :  Gascon,  Pro- 
vencal, Rhodonian,  and  Catalan.  The  last- 
named  is  found  at  Roussillon  in  France, 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  in  Spain,  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  a  point  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sardinia. 

Languedoil.  Language  of  north  France. 
It  embraces  both  literary  French  and  many 
provincial  dialects,  and  Walloon,  the  tongue 
of  south  Belgium.  The  southern  boundary 
runs  from  the  Gironde  past  Angouleme, 
Lyons,  the  Jura,  terminating  in  Fribourg 
(Switzerland).  It  includes  Malmedy,  in  the 
German  Republic,  and  parts  of  Luxemburg. 

Laos.  Siamese  tribe  of  the  Tai  or  Thai 
group.      They   are   round  headed   and   short, 


with  yellowish  skin  and  straight  black  hair. 
The  eye  usually  shows  the  Mongoloid  fold, 
and  the  nose  is  often  broad. 

Lapps,  Finno-Ugrian  people  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland  and  Russia.  In  historic 
times  they  extended  much  farther  south  than 
they  do  at  the  present  day,  and  may  at  one 
time  have  occupied  a  large  part  of  the '  area 
of  Scandinavia  and  north-west  Russia.  They 
are  predominantly  Mongoloid  in  type,  but 
there  are  Alpine  folk  in  considerable  numbers, 
who  differ  from  the  first-mentioned  type  in 
both  the  height  of  the  skull  and  the  relatively 
narrow  nose.  'They  are  on  an  average  about 
5  ft.  in  height.  The  Russian  Lapp  shows  a 
considerable  amount  of  variation  as  regards 
both  the  shape  of  his  head  and  his  pigmenta- 
tion. The  Scandinavian  Lapp  is  the  purest 
representative  of  the  Mongoloid  type  in  the 
world.  One  of  the  few  nomadic  peoples  of 
Europe,  the  Lapps  are  not  improbably  a 
branch  of  the  Permian  Finns  who  reached 
north  Russia  before  the  Finns  took  up  their 
station  in  Finland.  They  are  nominally 
Christians,  but  the  old  pagan  deities  still 
subsist.  At  one  time  Lapland  witches 
attained  fame  even  in  England,  but  shaman- 
istic  rites  have  long  ceased. 

Latuka.  Nilotic  tribe.  They  are  found 
some  sixty  miles  east  of  Gondokoro  and  north 
of  the  Bari. 

Lazes.  Caucasus  people  of  Georgian  stock 
who  call  themselves  Tsan.  They  are  of 
slender  and  graceful  build  and  very  active  ; 
their  faces  are  regular,  but  somewhat  severe 
in  expression  they  are  regarded  as  the 
purest  type  of   Georgians. 

Lengua.  Tribe  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco. 
They  speak  a  language  of  the  Arawak  group, 
sometimes  called  Nu-Arawak. 

Lepcha.  Nickname,  meaning  "  vile 
speakers,"  given  to  a  tribe  whose  real  name 
is  Rong.  They  live  in  Sikkim  and  speak  a 
Tibeto-Himalayan  language. 

Lesghians.  Caucasus  people  of  Daghestan, 
Transcaucasia.  They  are  of  mixed  origin. 
The  name  is  a  Tartar  form  of  Leki,  the  term 
applied  to  them  by  the  Grusinians.  The 
languages  fall  into  four  main  groups  :  Dargwa, 
Avar,  Kurin  and  Lakic,  or  Kasi-Kumish. 

Lishaw  or  Lisu.  Burma  tribe  of  the  Lolo 
group.     It  is  also  known  as  Yawyin. 

Lolo.  Tribe  of  south  China.  They  are 
allied  to  many  other  peoples  of  Indo-China 
and  speak  a  language  of  the  Tibeto-Burman 
group.  They  are  of  middle  height  but  mus- 
cular, with  narrow  foreheads,  square  faces, 
horizontal  eyebrows,  black  eyes  and  coppery 
complexion.  More  than  one  observer  has 
remarked  upon  their  resemblance  to  European 
gypsies.  The  women  are  often  taller  than  the 
men.  They  live  at  high  altitudes,  side  by 
side  with  Meo  tribes  and  above  the  Man  ; 
but  they  have  a  tradition  of  residence  in  a 
valley  where  they  cultivate  rice  by  irrigation. 
They  live  in  pile  huts  in  which,  on  account  of 
taboos  to  be  observed  by  women,  there  are 
always  two  fireplaces.  They  are  pleasant  but 
indolent,  and  do  not  differ  widely  in  character 
from  the  Meo. 

Lur.  Mahomedan  tribe  of  Persia.  They 
speak  a  language  allied  to  Kurd  and  are 
divided  into  clans  which  bear  animal  names. 
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Lusatian.     Another  name  for  the  Wend. 

Macassar.  Tribe  of  the  southern  peninsula' 
of  Celebes.  In  colour  less  coppery  than  the. 
Malays,  they  are  a  mixed  people  with  a  negroid 
element,  but  somewhat  taller  and  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  Toala.  They  are  said  to 
press  the  noses  of  their  children  in  order  to 
flatten  them. 

Mackenzie  Area.  The  north-west 
portion  of  Canada,  inhabited  by  Athapascan 
and  Algonquian  tribes,  dependent  on  thei 
caribou  (American  reindeer)  for  food.  They 
use  birch-bark  canoes,  toboggans,  and  skin 
or  birch-covered  tents,  but  make  no  pottery 
and  do  no  weaving. 

Macusi.  Guiana  tribe  of  Carib  speech, 
closely  allied  to  Arecuna.  They  are  darker 
than  Caribs,  taller,  slighter,  and  better  made  ; 
they  seem  to  be  somewhat  timid,  and  dread 
their  hereditary  foes,  the  Arecuna.  They  live 
on  the  savannahs  and  build  houses  with  thick 
mud  walls,  but  also  use  pile  huts.  As  a 
weapon  they  use  the  blow-gun.  They  make 
hammocks  and  the  famous  curare  poison. 

Madurese.  Inhabitants  of  east  Java,  of 
much  the  same  type  as  the  Javanese  proper. 

Mafulu.  New  Guinea  tribe,  also  called 
Mambule.  They  are  mixed  with  pygmy 
blood,  and  probably  influenced  by  immigrant 
Melanesians.  They  live  on  the  Upper  St. 
Joseph  river. 

Magyar.  Finno-Ugrian  tribe  which  came 
from  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  south  Russian 
steppes  in  the  tenth  century,  and,  joining  the 
related  Hunagar  (Hungarians),  displaced  the 
Slavs,  who  till  then  had  probably  been  the 
main  element  of  the  population  of  the 
plains  of  Hungary. 

Mahafaly.  Warlike  tribe  living  in  the 
south  of  Madagascar. 

Mahmund  or  Mohmand.  Outlying! 
tribe  of  Afghanistan.  They  talk  Afghan  and 
recognize  the  Ameer  as  their  spiritual  head. 
They  are  practically  independent,  but  are  in 
reality  much  more  Afghan  than  the  majority 
of   the   peoples   of  Afghanistan. 

Makaraka.  Sudanic  tribe  allied  to  the 
Azande.  They  are  of  ruddy-brown  com- 
plexion, of  smallish  stature,  but  well  pro- 
portioned and  muscular.  The  cheek-bones 
are  rather  high  and  the  forehead  is  low,  but 
they  are  on  the  whole  a  pleasant-lookingpeople. 

Makololo.  Branch  of  the  Basuto.  They 
migrated  northwards  about  a  century  ago  and 
reduced  the  Barotse  to  servitude  ;  the  Barotse 
revolted  subsequently  and  wiped  out  the, 
Makololo  almost  to  the  last  man.  The  Barotse 
took  over  the  language  of  their  conquerors, 
and  the  speech  still  survives  though  the  tribe 
has  vanished. 

Makonde.     See  Konde. 

Makua,  Bantu  tribe  of  Mozambique, 
Their  language  resembles  Sechuana  in  some 
important  particulars.  The  Anguru  or  Alolo 
of  British  Central  Africa  are  of  the  same 
stock.  They  file  the  four  upper  front  teeth 
to  a  point. 

Malay.  Oceanic  Mongoloid  people  of  late 
origin,  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  etc.  The  name  has  been  extended  to 
the  other  Oceanic  Mongoloids  who  preceded 
them  ;  these,  however,  do  not  term  them- 
selves   Malays.       The    Malays    proper    were 


originally  an  obscure  tribe  of  Sumatra  whose 
migrations  date  back  less  than  eight  hundred 
years,  a  century  before  they  were  converted 
to  Mahomedanism,  which  all  Malays  now  pro- 
fess. They  call  themselves  Orang-Malayu, 
and  their  language  is  a  much  simplified  form 
of  the  Austronesian  tongue  spoken  by  the 
Malayan  or  Proto-Malayan  peoples  who  pre- 
ceded them  and  are  now  intermingled  with 
them.  In  character  they  are  easy-going, 
indolent  and  taciturn,  but  wily  and  unreliable, 
and  great  gamblers  ;  they  are,  however, 
notable  for  patriotism,  respect  for  law,  and, 
among  the  upper  classes,  for  courtesy,  and  are 
very  ceremonious.  Outside  the  peninsula  the 
most  important  Malay  peoples  are  the  Menang- 
kabau  and  Lampong  of  Sumatra.  The  Malay 
is  essentially  a  cultivator  of  the  fields. 

Malayalam.  Dravidian  language  of  south 
India. 

Malayan.  Pre-Malay  peoples  of  the  East 
Indies.  Of  Oceanic  Mongol  stock,  they  fall 
into  two  groups  :  (i)  the  Orang  Benua,  Men 
of  the  Soil,  rude  aborigines  like  the  Jakun  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  numerous  also  in  the 
interior  of  the  Philippines,  Celebes,  Borneo, 
etc.,  and  also  forming  the  population  of 
Madagascar  for  the  most  part  ;  (2)  the 
cultured  Mahomedan  tribes  forming  large 
communities  with  flourishing  industries,  like 
the  Achinese,  Bugi,  Tagalog,  Javanese 
and  Madurese. 

Maltese.  Inhabitants  of  Malta  who  are 
cosmopolitan  in  the  coast  areas  ;  dwellers  in 
the  interior  have  been  regarded  as  descendants 
of  the  Phoenicians ;  but  little  is  really  known. 

Malto.  Dravidian  language  spoken  by  the 
Maler  tribe  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills,  Bengal. 

Man.  Word  meaning  properly  "  bar- 
barian," applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the  non- 
Chinese  peoples  of  the  southern  frontiers.  In 
Tong-king  a  single  tribe  is  thus  designated, 
which  seems  to  be  of  Mongoloid  type,  with 
oblique  eyes  ;  the  women  are  much  shorter 
than  the  men.  They  speak  a  language  in 
which  tones  are  important. 

Manchu.  People  of  Manchuria.  They 
speak  a  Tungusic  language  related  to  others 
in  the  Amur  basin.  They  seem  to  be,  without 
exception,  short  headed  ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  practise  deformation.  The  skin 
colour  is  yellowish,  the  eyes  are  dark  and 
usually  Mongoloid.  They  are  comparatively 
short  in  stature. 

Mandan.  Tribe  of  Plains  Indians  speaking 
a  Siouan  tongue,  which  formerly  lived  near 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  Their  huts  were  of  logs 
covered  with  clay,  and  the  village  was 
defended  by  a  strong  palisade. 

Mandars.  Tribe  of  west  central  Celebes, 
living  on  the  coast  ;  they  are  of  the  light 
Malay  type. 

Mandaya.  Philippine  tribe  which  appears 
to  be  of  the  same  round-headed  type  as  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  the  islands  south- 
east of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  women  are 
noted  for  the  fairness  of  their  complexions 
and  are  often  carried  off  as  wives  by 
Mahomedan  tribes. 

Mandingo.  Large  group  of  tribes  of  the 
•western  Sudan.  Numbering  several  million 
'in  all,  they  are  also  called  Mande.  There  are 
iseveral  score  of  tribes  who  range  from  near 
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the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to  the  Middle  Niger 
and  from  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  to  the 
Upper  Niger.  Many  of  them  are  Mahomedans. 
They  include  the  Susu,  Bambara,  Vei,  Kpelle, 
Yalunka,  Boko  or  Busa,  Khassonke,  etc.  The 
original  Mandingo  came  to  the  Niger  about  a 
thousand  years  ago,  probably  from  the  east, 
andfounded  a  great  empire  on  the  Upper  Niger. 
They  seem  to  vary  a  good  deal  in  type,  some 
being  very  black,  others  fairly  light ;  some 
have  hair  that  is  long  and  frizzly,  others  the 
short,  woolly  hair  of  the  negro.  Their  average 
height  has  been  put  at  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  they 
are  more  slender  in  many  cases  than  negro 
tribes  in  general.  The  nose  is  typically  negro. 
Mangbettu,  Tribe  of  the  Upper  Welle, 
first  described  by  Schweinfurth.  They  have 
an  aristocracy,  probably  of  Hamitic  origin, 
with  pale  olive-brown  complexion,  high- 
bridged  noses,  though  the  nostrils  are  some- 
what broad,  and  abundant  beards.  They 
appear  to  be  intelligent  and  reliable  ;  they  are 
brave  and  skilful  warriors,  with  comparatively 
highly  developed  industries.  The  lower  classes 
are  probably  of  mixed  origin  ;  their  skulls  are 
relatively  broader  than  those  of  the  Azande. 
The  skin,  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  sun, 
is  described  as  of  a  clear  bronze  colour,  and 
the  hands  are  almost  white.  The  hair  is  in 
some  cases  brown  or  reddish.  They  are  said 
to  lengthen  the  heads  of  children  by  bands  of 
bark,  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  informa- 
tion as  to  head  shape.  The  Mangbettu  speak 
a  non-Bantu  language. 

Manjia,  Sudanic-speaking  group  of 
peoples  in  French  Congo.  They  are  of  tall 
stature  with  medium  or  short  heads.  They 
sharpen  the  upper  teeth  to  a  point.  They 
cultivate  the  earth  and,  though  apt  to  greet 
a  stranger  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  are  on 
the  whole  quiet  and  peaceable.  They  are 
cannibals  and  seem  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
fighting  among  themselves. 

Manobo.  Indonesian  tribe  of  the  Philip- 
pines. There  are  two  distinct  types  :  one 
tall,  with  a  high  forehead,  aquiline  nose, 
slightly  frizzly  hair,  and  clear  skin  recalling 
the  Polynesian  ;  the  other  brown  skinned, 
shorter,  with  a  straight  nose. 

Manx.  Celtic  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
allied  to  Erse  and  Gaelic. 

Maori.  Pre-European  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand.  Traditionally  they  are  made 
up  of  two  groups  :  an  older"  aboriginal 
stratum,  identical  with  the  Moriori  of  the 
Chatham  Islands  ;  and  the  immigrants  who 
came  to  New  Zealand  a  few  hundred  years 
before  the  discovery  of  the  islands  by 
European  navigators,  probably  in  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  centuries.  According  to 
the  native  account,  the  last-named  people 
came  from  the  Cook  and  Society  Islands,  and 
when  white  men  first  saw  the  islands  the  later 
comers  formed  the  great  majority  of  the 
population,  especially  in  the  North  Island. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  they  absorbed  the 
older  stratum  or  exterminated  it.  Exactly 
where  the  aboriginal  stratum  hailed  from 
cannot  be  determined  at  present.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  Melanesian,  for  not  only  is 
the  long-headed  Melanesian  element  more 
prominent  in  the  North  Island,  especially  in 
the  northern  peninsula,  but  the  type  of  native 


in  the  South  Island  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Moriori,  who  left  New  Zealand  some  time 
before  the  coming  of  the  invaders  from 
Polynesia,  and  in  the  South  Island  there  is 
only  a  very  small  majority  of  long-headed 
people,  the  rest  being  of  the  Alpine  type. 
Even  the  long-headed  people  of  the  South 
Island  are  unlike  Melanesians,  for  their  noses 
are  not  broad  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  seem 
to  resemble  an  important  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  western  New  Guinea  and  of  western 
Polynesia.  The  Alpine  type  not  improbably 
passed  through  Micronesia  on  its  way  and 
reached  the  Marquesas,  but  hardly  affected 
the  Cook  and  Society  Islands.  They  were, 
however,  more  daring  navigators,  and  though 
there  is  little  evidence  that  they  were  at  all 
numerous  among  the  people  who  fared  south- 
ward to  New  Zealand,  it  is  perhaps  to  their 
adventurous  spirit  that  the  inception  of  the 
voyage  was  due. 

Maratha.  Fighting  caste  among  the 
Marathi-speaking  people  of  India.  As  a  rule 
they  are  middle-sized  and  regular  featured, 
and  as  a  class  simple,  frank,  courteous  and, 
when  kindly  treated,  trustful.  They  are  fond 
of  show  and  proud  of  their  former  greatness. 
They  occupy  themselves  with  husbandry  and 
as  servants  of  the  state,  but  never  keep  shops. 
The  women  seldom  leave  the  house  and  in 
well-to-do  families  have  much  leisure,  as 
they  neither  cook  nor  look  after  the  house. 
It  is  a  costly  matter  to  get  a  husband  for  a 
daughter,  and  the  higher  the  father's  position 
the  more  expensive  it  is,  so  that  girls  of  high 
families  remain  unmarried  after  they  come  of 
age  and  have  to  take  husbands  not  of  their 
own  social  position. 

Marathi.  Language  of  the  southern  branch 
of  Indo-Aryan  languages,  spoken  in  Bombay 
and  the  Central  Provinces  of  India. 

Maronites.  Christian  sect  to  the  north  of 
Lebanon.  By  their  isolation  in  the  moun- 
tains and  their  refusal  to  intermarry  with 
Mahomedan  or  Druse  neighbours,  they  have 
preserved  their  Armenoid  type  with  great 
purity.  They  have  extremely  high  skulls,  so 
flattened  behind  as  to  look  as  though  arti- 
ficially deformed,  which,  however,  is  certainly 
not  the  case. 

Marquesas  Islanders.  Polynesian  people 
of  an  aberrant  type  whose  heads  have  been 
broadened,  perhaps  by  admixture  with  a 
Proto-Malay  stock.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Polynesian  migration  reached  the 
islands  between  a.d.  650  and  700. 

Masaba.  Language  spoken  by  the 
Bantu  Kavirondo. 

Masai.  Hamitic  people  of  East  Africa. 
They  are  of  tall,  slender  build,  and  their  skin 
colour  varies  from  chocolate  to  dark  brown. 
The  head  is  long  and  relatively  high,  and 
appears  rather  small  ;  occasionally  oblique 
eyes  are  seen.  Thick  lips  are  the  exception  and 
earn  a  special  name,  Lebeleb,  for  their 
possessors.  The  Masai  woman  carries  on  her 
neck  and  upper  and  lower  arms  many  pounds 
of  copper  wire.  The  lobe  of  the  ear  is  distended 
to  admit  the  insertion  of  a  large  wooden  plug. 
The  Masai  have  been  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  the  Jews,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this. 
The  Masai  is  proud  of  his  race,  regards  his 
immediate  relatives  with  affection,  and  in  the 
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days  of  slavery  would  offer  all  his  savings  to 
free  one  of  them.  He  despises  all  kinds  of 
work,  for  his  true  calling  is  to  be  a  warrior. 
There  are  two  sections,  one  of  which  keeps 
cattle,  while  the  other  depends  on  agriculture  ; 
the  former  build  low,  continuous  flat  huts, 
which  are  plastered  with  mud,  while  the  tillers 
of  the  ground  use  a  round  hut  with  a  conical 
grass  roof,  and  live  in  their  villages  per- 
manently, the  others  being  semi-nomadic. 
Though  the  Masai  is  familiar  with  the  use 
of  weapons  of  war,  he  is  not  a  great  hunter, 
and  kills  only  such  game  as  he  regards 
as  akin  to  his  cattle  ;  he  also  abstains  from, 
the  use  of  fish. 

Mashona,  Peaceful  tribe  of  south-east 
Africa.  They  are  often  confused  with  the 
Makalaka  or  Makalanga,  with  whom  they 
were  to  some  extent  mingled.  They  seem 
to  have  crossed  the  Zambezi  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  their  origin  is  obscure.  The 
ruins  of  Zimbabwe  are  in  Mashonaland,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  connecting  the  Mashona 
with  them.  The  name,  given  by  the  Matabele, 
means  "  baboons,"  and  refers  to  their  habit 
of  building  their  villages  among  the  rocks. 

Mashukolumbwe.  Bantu-speaking  peo- 
ple of  Rhodesia,  north-east  of  the  Barotse, 
remarkable  for  a  conical  style  of  hairdressing. 
Massim.  People  of  the  Trobriand  Islands, 
New  Guinea.  They  have  been  influenced  by 
Melanesians,  bury  their  dead,  but  dig  up  the 
bones  after  a  time  and  use  their,  as  lime  pots, 
spatulas,  etc. 

Matabele  or  Amandebele.  Tribe  of 
Zulu  origin,  also  called  Abakwa-Zulu.  They 
originated  from  the  followers  of  Moselekatse, 
who  fled  northwards  from  the  anger  of 
Tshaka.  They  lost  their  independence  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Maya.  Short-headed  people  of  Guatemala, 
once  the  possessors  of  a  great  culture.  They 
are  of  short  stature  with  broad  shoulders. 
The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  somewhat  pro- 
jecting ;  in  colour  they  are  a  dark  golden 
brown.  They  are  hospitable  and  generous, 
but  noted  for  lying. 

Mbundu.  Name  of  two  distinct  languages, 
one  in  south  Angola  (Umbundu),  the  other  in 
north  Angola  (Kimbundu). 

Mediterranean  Race.  Most  southerly 
of  the  three  types  into  which  Europeans  of  the 
present  day  'have  been  divided.  They  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Africa,  where  the  Hamites  are  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  ancestral  stock.  Out- 
lying members  are  the  Indonesians,  Dra- 
vidians,  and  Semites.  The  skull  is  long,  and 
the  hair  dark  and  curly  or  ringlety,  the 
beard  full ;  skin  colour  varies  from  white  to 
brown  or  blackish  ;  the  nose  is  usually  large 
and  narrow.  In  temperament  Mediterranean 
man  is  quick-witted,  excitable,  and  impulsive, 
but  not  always  quite  reliable. 

Meithei.  Dominant  people  of  Manipur. 
They  speak  a  Tibeto-Burman  language  of  the 
Kuki-Chin  type.  Some  are  described  as 
Mongolian,  others  as  Caucasian  in  features. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  among  girls 
a  type  with  brownish  black  hair,  brown  eyes, 
fair  complexions,  straight  noses,  and  rosy 
cheeks.  Although  the  face  is  described  as 
Mongolian,    the    Meithei    are    in    some    eases 


distinctly  long  headed,  while  others  show  a 
head  of  medium  type.  They  are  mainly 
agricultural  in  their  pursuits,  but  also  trade, 
and  it  is  to  women  that  such  work  is  entrusted. 
They  have  bazaars  at  convenient  places  by 
the  roadside,  where  cloth,  fish,  etc.,  are  sold. 
Women  are  comparatively  uneducated,  owing 
to  the  circulation  of  a  fiction  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  women  in  England,  whither 
educated  Meitheis  would  be  shipped  off. 

Melanesian.  Oceanic  negro  of  the  Western 
Pacific.  The  physical  type  varies  considerably, 
and  some  non-negro  element  must  be  present. 
The  hair  is  at  times  curly  or  merely  wavy, 
and  the  skin  lighter  than  that  of  Papuans, 
chocolate,  or  even  copper-coloured.  Stature 
ranges  from  less  than  5  ft.  to  nearly  6  ft. 
The  skull  is  usually  long,  but  is  in  places  very 
short.  The  Melanesians  include  natives  of 
the  Solomon  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  the 
New  Hebrides,  Fiji,  etc. 

Menangkabau  Malays.  True  Malays 
resident  in  the  south-west  highlands  of 
Sumatra.  They  are  Mahomedans,  and  prob- 
ably recent  immigrants,  rather  short  in 
stature,  and  yellowish  brown  in  colour,  with 
black  straight  hair  and  at  times  the  Mongo- 
loid eye.  They  are  physically  not  unlike  the 
Chinese  of  Fukien. 

Mendi.  People  of  the  east  of  Sierra  Leone. 
They  speak  an  aberrant  language  of  the  Man- 
dingo  group,  and  in  physique  are  of  medium 
stature,  but  strongly  'built.  They  make 
excellent  carriers  and  hammock  boys,  are  of  a 
merry,  light-hearted  disposition,  and  are 
celebrated  for  their  great  secret  society,  Porro. 
The  Mendi  are  probably  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Mane  or  Sumba,  who 
invaded  Sierra  Leone  by  sea  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after 
having  spent  ten  years  on  the  way.  They 
probablyniarried  women  of  Mandingo  speech, 
but  transmitted  to  their  children  a  number 
of  words  of  non-Mandingo  origin.  It  is  not 
known  where  they  came  from.  They  were 
deadly  foes  of  the  Temne  tribe  who  dwelt 
to  the  west  of  them. 

Mentawei  Islanders.  People  who  live 
off  the  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Their 
affinities  are  somewhat  uncertain,  but  their 
own  tradition  says  they  came  from  Sumatra. 
They  are  described  as  yellowish  brown  with 
a  tinge  of  red  ;  one  observer  attributes  to 
them  light  eyes. 

Meo.  Annamese  pronunciation  of  a  word 
pronounced  Miao-tse  by  the  Chinese.  The 
Meo  call  themselves  Mung,  and  say  they  came 
to  Tong-king  from  China.  They  are  short,  with 
a  relatively  long  body,  have  straight  black 
hair,  brown  eyes,  complexion  almost  white 
when  it  is  not  bronzed  by  exposure,  and  a 
straight  nose.  They  are  industrious  and 
intelligent,  fond  of  independence,  brave  and 
open.  Maize  is  the  chief  food,  but  they  eat 
rice  when  land  suitable  for  its  cultivation  is 
available.  Unlike  many  primitive  peoples, 
they  do  not  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  evil 
spirits,  and  are  held  by  neighbouring  tribes  to 
be  regardless  of  dangers  because  they  can 
turn  into  wild  beasts. 

Mexican.  Name  applied  both  to  the 
European  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Aztecs  who  had  dominated 
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the  country  for  some  three  hundred  years 
when  the  European  conquerors  overthrew 
them. 

Micronesian.     Population  of  the  Gilbert, 

Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Marianne  Islands. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  Polynesians 
influenced  by  later  migrations  from  the  main- 
land of  Asia  and  perhaps  by  an  earlier  stock 
of  Papuan  origin.  They  appear  to  be  rather 
shorter  than  typical  Polynesians,  but  have 
longer  heads. 

Mikir.  People  of  Assam  who  call  them- 
selves Arleng,  the  name  Mikir  being  given  by 
the  Assamese.  They  are  not  a  tall  people, 
though  they  are  taller  than  the  Khasi  ;  the 
head  is  longish  and  the  nose  flat.  They  speak 
a  Tibeto-Burman  language  intermediate  in 
type  between  Bodo  and  Kuki-Chin.  They 
seem  to  be  homogeneous  in  type,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  their  exogamous  customs  produc- 
ing mter-mixture  between  the  different 
divisions.  They  differ  from  other  hill  tribes 
in  their  peaceable  character  which  has  earned 
for  them,  for  at  least  two  centuries,  the 
reputation   of   being   good   subjects. 

Minahassa.  Malayo-Polynesian  tribe  of 
Celebes.  They  are  strongly  built,  of  medium 
height,  with  light  brown  skin  of  reddish  tinge. 
Girls  have  red  cheeks  and  lips,  but  in  men  the 
lips  have  a  violet  sheen.  The  eyes  are  brown, 
the  hair  is  black  and  coarse,  the  nose  broad, 
and  the  eye  shows  the  Mongoloid  fold.  They 
were  great  head-hunters,  but  are  now 
Christianised. 

Mingrelians.  Georgian  people  in  the 
basin  of  the  Eton,  who  are  probably  des- 
cended from  the  Colchians  mentioned  by 
Greek  geographers.  They  are  ignorant,  lazy, 
and  unenterprising,  but  strong  and  good- 
humoured.  Many  of  them  become  porters 
in  the  towns. 

Mishmi.  People  of  the  northern  frontier 
of  Assam,  divided  into  Midu,  Mithun,  Taying, 
and  Miju.  They  speak  a  Tibeto-Burman 
language  of  the  north  Assam  type. 

Mittu.  Tribe  of  the  area'  of  the  Sudan 
between  the  Rohl  and  Roah  rivers,  bordering 
on  the  Dinka  in  the  north  and  the,  Azande 
in  the  south.  They  are  dark  coloured  and 
physically  weak.  The  women  pierce  and 
insert  wooden  plugs  in  both  upper  and  lower 
lips. 

Mixes.  Tribe  of  Mexico.  They  live  in  the 
uplands,  weave  cloth  in  the  pre-Columbian 
method  of  long  strips,  and  make  suspension 
bridges  of  lianas. 

Mixtecs.  Intellectual  and  progressive 
tribe  of  Mexico.  They  carry  baskets  with  a 
head-band. 

Mohawk.  Most  easterly  Iroquois  tribe  of 
American  Indians.  They  were  twice  nearly 
exterminated  by  the  Algonquins,  with  whom 
they  fought ;  then  they  obtained  guns  from 
the  Dutch,  and  for  fifty  years  played  a  great 
part  in  the  Iroquois  league.  Then  their 
numbers  declined  rapidly. 

Mohegan  or  Mohican.  Algonquian  tribe 
of  New  England.  Treacherous  warriors, 
they  fortified  hill-tops  with  palisades  and 
stockaded  their  villages,  the  houses  of  which 
were  often  180  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide. 

Moi.  Tribe  of  Indo-China.  Of  rather 
small  stature,   they   are   mostly  long  headed 


with  straight-set  eyes,  and  therefore  not 
Mongoloid  in  their  affinities.  Their  skin  is 
described  as  reddish  ;  the  nostrils  and  mouth 
are  disproportionately  large,  and  they  are 
said  to  file  their  teeth  ;  hence  they  are  or 
were  reputed  to  be  cannibals.  Some 
authorities  describe  them  as  timid,  others  as 
brave  ;  they  are  indolent,  simple,  and 
confiding  and  lead  a  nomadic  life. 

Mojo.  Indian  tribe  of  Bolivia.  They  are 
an  agricultural  people,  quiet,  and  well- 
behaved. 

Mombutto.  Tribe  of  the  Kibali  river, 
Nile-Welle  watershed,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Mangbettu.  They  are  strongly-built 
dwellers  in  the  hills,  with  broad  faces,  blunt 
noses,  and  thick  lips  ;  they  file  the  upper  teeth. 
Mongo.  Bantu-speaking  tribe  of  the  great 
bend  of  the  Congo,  south  of  the  Bangala. 
Sometimes  regarded  as  a  Balolo  sub-tribe, 
they  differ  a  good  deal  in  type,  some  being 
described  as  a  fine  virile  race  of  a  high  order 
of  intelligence,  while  others  are  termed 
weakly,  lean,  and  insignificant-looking.  They 
were  at  one  time  notable  traders  and  manu- 
factured a  kind  of  black  pottery  that  was  in 
great  request. 

Mongol.  Group  of  tribes  that  includes 
the  Kalmuck  and  Buriat.  A  wide  extension 
is  given  to  the  terms  Mongol  and  Mongoloid, 
but  properly  speaking  the  type  is  confined 
to  a  narrow  area  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  Mongolian  plateau.  The  Mongols 
leapt  into  prominence  in  the  Middle  Ages 
for  a  brief  period  under  Jenghiz  Khan,  but 
their  part  in  the  racial  history  of  Asia  is 
obscure.  The  word  "mong"  means  brave. 
The  head  is  round  and  low  and  the  nose 
broad,  but  even  among  the  Kalmuck  there  is 
a  type  with  a  narrow  nose. 

Mongoloid.  (1)  Stock  with  two  main 
branches  (a)  Mongolo-Tartar,  or  Mongols 
proper,  including  Sharra,  Kalmuck,  and 
Buriat  ;  (b)  Tibeto-Indo-Chinese,  including 
the  bulk  of  the  populations  of  Further  India, 
Indo-China,  Himalayan  peoples,  Chinese  and 
Tibetans  ;  a  sub-branch  of  Oceanic  Mongols 
includes  the  peoples  called  better  Proto-Malay 
from  whom  the  present  Malay  are  derived.  The 
term  Mongol  was  originally  applied  to  nomads 
recruited  from  Turki  and  other  tribes  ;  it 
now  often  means  all  Asiatics  with  round 
heads  and  straight  hair.  They  have  a 
yellowish  skin,  and  often  oblique  eyes.  They 
are  usually  short,  and  though  the  cheek- 
bones are  prominent  the  face  generally  is  fiat. 
The  plateau  of  Central  Asia  may  be  regarded 
as  their  centre  of  origin.  (2)  Group  of  people 
in  India,  Nepal,  Assam,  and  Burma,  of  which' 
the  Kanet,  Lepcha,  Limbu,  Murmi,  Bodo, 
and  the  Burmese  are  representatives.  They 
are  short,  with  dark  complexions,  tinged  with 
yellow  ;  the  hair  is  scanty,  the  head  broad, 
with  characteristic  flat  "face  and  oblique 
eyes. 

Mongolo  -  Dravidian.  Group,  also 
termed  Bengali,  found  in  Bengal  and  Orissa. 
In  it  are  Tibeto-Burman  elements  mingled 
with  Caucasian.  The  complexion  is  dark 
and  the  head  noticeably  broad. 

Mon-Khmer  Languages.  Group  of 
tongues  spoken  in  south-east  Asia.  They  are 
allied  on  the  one  side  to  the  Munda  languages 
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of  India,  on  the  other  to  Polynesian, 
Melanesian,  etc.,  and,  more  distantly  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  languages.  The  group  includes 
the  languages  of  the  Mekong ;  Mon,  also 
called  Talaing  or  Peguan,  Annamese,  etc  ; 
Khmer  or  Cambodian  ;  Palaung  -  Wa, 
Chindwin,  etc.  ;  and  Khasi,  including 
Synteng,  War,  etc. 

Montagnais.  French  name  for  an 
Algonquian-speaking  tribe  of  the  Mackenzie 
Group.  Roaming  from  the  south  of  Labrador 
nearly  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  are  a  timid 
people,  but  were  inveterate  foes  of  the 
Iroquois. 

Montenegrins.  Serbo-Croat  people,  whose 
name  is  derived  from  the  Black  Mountain, 
where  they  dwell. 

Monumbo.  Papuan  -  speaking  people. 
They  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pots- 
damhafen,  in  what  was  formerly  German 
New  Guinea. 

Mop  la  or  Mappilla.  Hybrid  Mahome- 
dan  people  of  the  western  coast  of  south 
India.  Their  numbers  are  increasing  by  the 
conversion  of  the  lower  caste  natives.  On 
the  coast  they  are  traders,  in  the  interior 
cultivators  ;  prosperous  and  successful  in 
both.  The  head  is  of  curious  shape  like  a 
coconut,  with  high  forehead  and  pointed 
crown,  made  more  conspicuous  by  their 
custom  of  shaving  the  head.  They  are 
enterprising  and  industrious  ;  some  enlist 
in  the  army  and  prove  themselves  hardy  and 
courageous.  They  appear  to  be  unusually 
fertile  ;  there  is  a  case  on  record  of  a  Mopla 
with  seven  wives,  each  of  whom  had  presented 
him  with  seven  sons,  not  to  speak  of  a  large 
consignment  of  daughters. 

Moqui.  Synonym  of  Hopi,  derived  from 
some  foreign  tongue. 

Mordoff.     Language  of  the  Mordvins. 

Mordvin.  Finnic  people  of  the  Volga 
basin  who  long  maintained  their  pagan 
religion.  They  are  short  headed  and  of 
medium  stature,  with  hair  that  is  chestnut 
or  black,  but  never  red  ;  the  eyes  are  often 
blue  and  sometimes  oblique,  and  the  face  oval. 
They  are  a  hard-working,  thrifty  people, 
among  whom  the  father  has  comparatively 
little  power  over  his  children. 

Moriori.  Inhabitants  of  the  Chatham 
Islands,  eastward  of  New  Zealand.  They 
emigrated  thither  from  New  Zealand  six  or 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  are  a  people  of 
mixed  type  with  long  and  short-headed 
elements  in  about  equal  numbers.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  long-headed  group  represents 
a  Caucasian  element,  for  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  a  people  of  this  type  was  promi- 
nent in  India  some  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  India  or  Further  India  is  the  natural 
jumping-off  place  for  those  who  went  forth 
into  the  watery  wastes  of  Oceania.  The 
short-headed  people  are  of  the  same  type  as 
was  prominent  in  the  western  part  of 
Polynesia  and  must  have  come  from  there  ; 
passing,  probably,  through  Micronesia  on 
their  way  from  the  Asiatic  continent  to 
western  Polynesia. 

Moros.  Round-headed  Philippine  people 
of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  so 
called  by  the  Spaniards  because  of  their  dark 
complexion.     They  are  below  medium  height, 


but  are  taller  than  the  Ifugao,  Igorot,  etc.  ; 
the  type  resembles  that  of  the  Menankabau 
Malay  of  Sumatra.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
most  faithful  and  intelligent  people  of  the 
Philippines.  Their  real  name  is  Magindano. 
Mosquito.  Properly  Miskito,  an  Indian 
tribe  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Nicaragua. 

Mossi.  Tribe  of  the  Volta  group  in  the 
great  bend  of  the  Niger.  The  language  is 
called  Mole. 

Mpongwe.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  the 
Gabun  area,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Pangwe,  the  name  they  apply  to  the  Fang 
of  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  language  of 
the  Mpongwe  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Galoa. 
Their  real  name  seems  to  be  Abuka. 

Mumuye.  Fula  name  of  a  tribe  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Nigeria,  which  calls 
itself  Fungun  or  Zagum.  They  are  allied 
to  the  Waka,  Yakoko,  Zinna,  etc.,  all  of  them 
south  of  the  Benue  river.  They  are  an 
agricultural  people,  whose  staple  food  is 
yams,  but  cattle  are  also  kept,  though  they 
give  no  milk.  They  put  a  stone  over  the 
grave,  without  filling  it  in  and  later  remove 
the  skull  and  carry  it  in  a  pot  to  its  resting- 
place  in  the  village.  They  speak  a  language 
of  the  Adamaua  group. 

Munda  Languages.  Group  of  languages 
of  Hindustan  shown  to  be  related  to  the 
Mon-Khmer  and  Austronesian  families.  It 
includes  Mundari,  Ho,  Santal,  Kurku,  etc., 
and  was  at  one  time  called  Kolarian. 

Mundrucu.  South  American  tribe  of  the 
Tapajos. 

Munshi.  Tribe  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  Nigeria,  south  of  the  Benue,  whose  proper 
name  appears  to  be  Tivi.  Said  to  number 
about  350,000,  they  speak  a  semi-Bantu 
language  of  the  Nigerian  group,  are  of 
medium  stature  but  muscular,  unusually 
black  in  colour,  and  the  men  grow  beards 
of  some  length,  which  they  plait  into  three 
or  more  strands.  They  use  hollow  wooden 
drums  for  sending  messages.  They  are  a 
warlike  tribe,  hostile  to  the  white  man,  and 
excellent  hunters  and  farmers.  They  are 
confirmed  cannibals,  but  by  no  means 
repulsive  in  appearance. 

Murut.  Tribe  of  the  Kalamantan  group, 
Borneo.  They  live  in  long  communal  houses 
built  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  are  mainly 
long  headed,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
brachycephalic  element. 

Muskogee.  Group  of  tribes  in  the  south- 
east of  the  United  States,  including 
Choctaw,  Creeks,  etc.,  who  were  transferred 
to  Oklahoma  ;  they  seem  to  be  mostly  round- 
headed,  but  the  nose  varies  in  breadth. 

Mwamba.  Language  of  the  Bawanda  of 
British  Central  Africa,  nearly  related  to 
the  Nkonde. 

Naga.  Number  of  tribes  of  the  hill 
country  south  of  the  Brahmaputra,  including 
the  Angami,  Lhota,  Ao,  Sema  Naga,  etc. 
The  languages  are  of  the  Assamese-Burmese 
type.  The  skull  is  of  medium  length  and 
the  average  varies  for  the  different  tribes, 
the  Kezami  Naga  being  quite  long  headed. 
He  is  tall,  from  5  ft.  9  in.  to  6  ft.,  and  has 
great  powers  of  endurance,  carrying  a  60  lb. 
load  with  ease  with  a  forehead  shng.  The 
facial   type   varies   from   one   with   flattened 
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nose  and  oblique  eyes  to  one  with  almost 
Caucasian  traits  ;  the  eye  is  brown,  the  hair 
reddish  in  childhood,  but  always  black  in 
later  life,  is  wavy  or  even  curly.  The  skin  is 
fair  and  ruddy  cheeks  may  be  seen,  accom- 
panied at  times  by  freckles.  The  people  are 
intelligent  and  readily  assimilate  novelties 
such  as  vaccination ;  but  they  are  in  no 
hurry  to  adopt  new  manners  from  love  of 
novelty.  They  are  independent,  frank, 
honest,  hospitable,  genial,  and  very  loyal, 
but  given  to  exaggeration. 

Nago.      See  Yoruba. 

Nahua  Area.  District  of  Central 
America  inhabited  by  tribes  descended  from 
the  Maya,  Aztec,  and  other  peoples  civilized 
before  the  discovery  of  America.  They  had 
extensive  agriculture  (maize,  beans,  etc.), 
spun  fine  cotton,  used  large  canoes,  picture 
writing,  etc.  Their  descendants  fall  far  short 
of  the  old  standard,  for  the  Maya  culture  was 
confined  to  the  priests,  and,  with  the  Aztec 
culture,  passed  into  oblivion  at  the  Spanish 
conquest. 

Nandi.  East  African  people  living  near 
Mount  Elgon.  Of  apparently  mixed  origin 
and  related  to  the  Masai,  Turkana,  etc., 
with  negro,  Masai,  and  pygmy  elements, 
possibly  also  Galla,  they  are  said  to  be  nearly 
related  in  language  to  the  Bari.  They  are 
hardy  mountaineers  and  skilful  warriors  who 
refused  access  to  strangers  ;  but  they  cannot 
have  resided  in  their  present  country  for 
many  generations,  for  before  them  came  an 
agricultural  people  who  made  use  of  irriga- 
tion. They  were  probably  hunters  originally, 
but  they  have  taken  to  cultivating  the  ground  ; 
men  clear  the  land  and  then  all  the  work 
is  done  by  women.  The  chief  occupation  of 
the  men  and  big  boys  is  cattle  herding,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  stock  live  on  the  pastures 
away  from  their  owners'  homes.  The  Nandi 
are  classed  with  the  Niloto-Hamitic  tribes, 
but  are  in  physical  type  much  nearer  the 
Baganda. 

Napo.  Geographical  designation  for  many 
distinct  tribes  of  the  River  Napo,  such  as  the 
Orejones,  who  take  their  name  from  the  large 
wooden  studs  worn  in  their  ears.  There  are 
no  individual  houses  in  this  area  ;  one  large 
circular  dwelling,  ten  yards  high  and  sixty 
yards  or  more  in  circumference,  lodges  the 
whole  group,  which  moves  on  to  another 
residence  when,  after  two  or  three  years,  the 
old  one  becomes  ruinous. 

Nascopies  or  Nascapees.  Algonquian 
tribe  of  Labrador,  who  call  themselves  Nane- 
not,  "  true  men."  Their  accepted  name  is  a 
term  of  reproach  applied  by  the  Montagnais. 

Natchez.  Muskogian  tribe  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  who  worshipped  the  sun. 

Nayar.  Originally  a  member  of  a 
military  body,  but  now  of  a  caste  including 
a  number  of  occupations  on  the  Malabar 
coast  of  south  India.  They  are  said  to 
have  practised  polyandry  until  within  recent 
times,  but  though  marriage  is  still  dissoluble 
at  will  and  descent  is  reckoned  through  the 
mother,  a  woman  is  now  restricted  to  one 
husband.  As  a  class  the  Nayars  are  the  best 
educated  and  most  advanced  of  all  com- 
munities in  Malabar,  and  are  the  equals  in- 
tellectually of  the  Brahmans  of  the  east  coast. 


Negrillo.  Woolly-haired  pygmy  of  the 
equatorial  forests  of  Africa.  The  skin 
colour  is  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  and  the 
hair  rusty  brown,  sometimes  very  dark. 
In  stature  they  vary  from  4  ft.  4  in.  to  4  ft. 
9  in.  ;  unlike  the  typical  negro,  they  have 
thin  lips.  They  are  nomadic  hunters  without 
domestic  animals  and  rely  on  exchange  with 
negro  tribes  for  agricultural  products. 

Negrito.  Term  covering  the  pygmy 
woolly-haired  black  peoples  outside  Africa, 
such  as  the  Andamanese,  Semang,  Aetas. 
In  stature  they  fall  short  of  5  ft.,  and  the 
skin  colour  varies  from  sooty  to  dark  chocolate 
brown.  The  head  is  medium  or  round,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  nose  much 
sunken  at  the  root,  a  feature  shared  with 
many  Australian  aborigines. 

Negro.  Dark  -  skinned,  woolly  -  haired 
inhabitants  of  west  and  central  Africa, 
including  the  negro  proper,  the  Nilote,  and 
Bantu-speaking  peoples.  The  hair  is  almost 
invariably  black,  but  red  hair  is  found 
sporadically  ;  the  skin  colour  is  never  quite 
black,  but  varies  from  dark  chocolate  to 
yellowish-brown  within  the  same  tribe  ; 
the  height  varies,  but  probably  the  average 
is  about  5  ft.  4  in.  The  head  is  generally 
long,  but  in  many  tribes  there  is  an  admixture 
of  a  round-headed  type.  Some  of  the  Bantu 
tribes  are  pastoral,  but  the  West  African 
negro  depends  on  agriculture,  though  he 
keeps  goats,  sheep,  fowls,  and  sometimes 
cattle  ;  near  important  rivers  fish  is  largely 
used  as  food.  Under  European  influence 
the  negro  is  often  lazy,  but  in  unsophisticated 
tribes  he  does  not  shirk  the  laborious  tasks 
of  agriculture  where  the  only  tool  is  a  hoe. 

Neo-Siberians.  Tribes  of  central  Asiatic 
origin  that  have  been  resident  in  Siberia 
so  long  and  have  become  so  hybridised  as  to 
call  for  a  generic  name.  They  include  tribes 
formerly  called  Ural-Altaian  or  Turanian 
as  well  as  Finnic  tribes  like  the  Ostyak 
(in  part)  and  the  Vogul,  the  Samoyeds, 
Mongolic,  and  Tungusic  tribes,  and  some 
Turkic,  the  most  important  being  the  Yakut. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  diversity 
of  physical  type. 

Netherlands  or  Low  Countries. 
Kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  in  which 
are  spoken  Frisian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
Walloon.  The  population  falls  into  two 
sections  :  one,  inhabiting  the  Ardennes 
plateau  and  some  of  the  coastal  parts  of 
Holland,  is  markedly  short  headed  and  dark  ; 
those  of  the  plains  of  Flanders  and  most  of 
Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  are  longer- 
headed  and  fair  in  type  ;  but  even  in  Friesland 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  round-headed 
folk  of  the  same  type  as  we  find  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland  and  southern  Norway,  who  differ 
from  the  central  European  round  heads  in 
having  a  head  that  is  low  in  proportion  to 
its  length.  This  type  seems  to  have  persisted 
since  Neolithic  times,  more  than  four  thousand 
years  ago.  They  were,  however,  probably 
reinforced  at  the  time  of  the  great  tribal 
migrations  of  the  sixth  century  by  central 
Europeans  of  another  type.  At  this  period 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  Frankish  long 
heads  in  south  Belgium  as  well  as  in  Friesland  ; 
a    different    type    predominated    among   the 
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women,  who  were  of  the  type  of  folk  that 
lived  in  the  Belgian  uplands  in  the  Iron  Age  ; 
no  doubt  the  invaders  did  not  hesitate  to 
kill  off  the  males  and  take  the  females  as 
wives.  This  Teutonic  invasion  produced 
little  lasting  effect  in  the  south  of  Belgium  ; 
farther  north,  in  the  open  lowlands,  both 
the  physical  type  and  the  language  give 
evidence  of  the  invasion  ;  in  the  Dutch 
coastal  regions  the  type  has  been  less  affected, 
but  the  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Newars.  People  of  Nepal.  They  are  of 
mixed  origin,  with  possibly  Mongol  and  south 
Indian  relationships.  Their  language,  which 
resembles  Tibetan,  is  called  Gubhaijius. 

Ngombe.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  the 
central  Congo,  with  probably  some  admixture 
of  pygmy  blood.  The  word  means,  perhaps, 
"  bush  people." 

Nigerian  Semi-Bantu.  Group  of 
Sudanic  languages,  apparently  of  considerable 
size,  including  Kamuku,  Kamberi,  Yeskwa, 
Munshi,  etc. 

Nilotic  Languages.  Of  these  there  are 
two  groups  ;  the  Niloto-Hamitic  and  the 
Niloto-Sudanic,  the  latter  forming  a  sub- 
group of  the  eastern  Sudanic  languages. 

Niloto-Sudanic  Languages.  Group  of 
the  eastern  Sudanic  languages.  It  includes 
Mittu,  Madi,  Abukaya,  Luba,  Wira,  Lendu, 
Moru  ;  the  Shilluk  stock  ;  Dinka  and  Nuer. 
Nordic  Race.  Fair,  long-headed  race, 
possibly  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
whose  typical  representatives  are  found  in 
north  Europe,  e.g.  Scandinavians.  With 
this  race  have  also  been  classed  Thracians, 
Kurds,  Afghans,  some  Persians,  Dards,  etc. 
The  complexion  is  ruddy  and  the  eyes  are 
often  blue  ;  in  stature  Nordic  man  surpasses 
the  Mediterraneans  and  Alpines.  Tempera- 
mentally he  differs  widely  from  the  other 
two  races  ;  in  Europe  he  is  steadfast,  ener- 
getic, reliable,  and  somewhat  stolid. 

Norwegians.  Inhabitants  of  Norway,  who 
speak  a  language  of  the  Scandinavian  section 
of  Teutonic.  We  know  little  of  changes  in 
the  population  of  Norway,  but  history  tells 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Vikings  or  Norsemen 
who  raided  and  sometimes  invaded  the  lands 
that  offered  promise  of  plunder,  including  the 
British  Isles,  France,  and  more  remote  shores. 
Norsemen  colonised  Iceland  and  settled 
colonists  on  the  inhospitable  coasts  of  Green- 
land, and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  sailed  south  of  Labrador  and  landed  in 
New  England  not  long  after  without,  however, 
effecting  any  permanent  lodgment.  In  me- 
dieval times  and  in  our  own  days  Norway, 
the  west  coast  excepted,  represents  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  the  Nordic  race,  characterised 
by  tall  stature,  a  fair  complexion,  and  a  long 
head.  If  the  Viking  was  a  typical  Nordic 
man,  it  seems  as  if  the  type  has  changed  in 
the  last  thousand  years,  as  it  has  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe. 

Nosu.  People  of  south-west  China, 
probably  a  Lolo  tribe. 

Nuaroak,  Group  of  South  American 
tribes  usually  called  Arawak. 

Nuba.  Mixed  people  of  Kordofan.  Three 
types  are  readily  distinguishable,  negro, 
Hamitic,   and  Bantoid    (i.e.,   one   resembling 


in  appearance  the  north-eastern  Bantu  of 
Uganda).  They  lie  west  of  the  true  Nilotes 
and  have  a  considerable  short-headed  element, 
but  the  decrease  in  stature  that  might 
accompany  this  is  counter-balanced  by  the 
Hamitic  element. 

Nupe.  Tribe  of  the  Middle  Niger.  Formerly 
they  were  notorious  slave-raiders.  Their 
language  gives  its  name  to  a  group  of  negro 
languages,  including  Gbari,  Jukun,  Igbirra. 
Nyanja,  Anyanja  or  Mang'anja. 
People  of  Nyasaland.  Related  to  the  Maka- 
langa,  they  are  of  medium  stature,  with  long 
heads.  There  is  much  difference  between 
river  and  hill  people,  the  latter  being  of 
poorer  physique,  while  the  so-called  Angoni 
of  the  Upper  Shire,  really  conquered  Anyanja, 
are  small,  wiry  men,  usually  rather  dark. 

Nyika  or  Wanyika.  Group  of  tribes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tana  river, 
including  the  Wagiriama,  the  Wadigo,  etc. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  quite  distinct 
group  north-west  of  Nyasa.  The  word  "nyika" 
means  wilderness. 

Ojibwa  or  Chippewa.  Large  American- 
Indian  tribe  of  Algonquian  speech.  They 
were  formerly  located  near  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  and  still  number  30,000.  They 
were  expert  canoemen  and  lived  largely  on 
fish  ;  their  wigwams  were  of  birch  bark  or 
grass  mats  ;  they  believed  in  manito,  objects 
endowed  with  a  mysterious  power,  and 
regarded  dreams  as  revelations. 

Ona.  Branch  of  the  Patagonian  Tehuelche, 
or  Chuelche,  now  resident  in  the  east  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

Oneida.  Tribe  of  the  Iroquois  confedera- 
tion, formerly  resident  in  New  York,  where  a 
few  hundred  of  them  are  still  to  be  found. 
In  olden  times  they  were  reputed  to  be 
cruel,  cunning,  and  prone  to  bloodshed. 

Onondaga.  Important  Iroquois  tribe  for- 
merly resident  in  New  York,  where  a  few  still 
remain.  There  are  nine  clans  in  Canada  on 
Grand  River  reserve,  which  they  received 
in  recognition  of  their  support  of  the  British 
in  the  war  of  1812-14. 

Orang  Bukit  or  Land  People.  Generic 
term  for  the  ruder  inland  pre-Malayan  peoples 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo,  etc. 

Orang  Barat.  Aborigines  of  Billiton, 
Dutch  East  Indies.  They  are,  perhaps,  akin 
to  the  Battas. 

Orang  Ulu,  Malay  name  of  a  wild  tribe 
of  Sumatra,  who  live  on  anything  that  comes 
to  hand  and  do  not  practise  agriculture. 

Orang  Sekah,  Malayan  boat  people  of 
Billiton. 

Orejone.      See  Napo. 

Oriya.  Language  of  Orissa,  allied  to 
Bengali,  Bihari,  and  Assamese. 

Ossetes.  Foreign  name  of  a  people  of 
the  Caucasus  who  call  themselves  Iroi,  Tualt, 
and  Digor,  without  any  common  appellation 
for  the  whole  people.  The  language  is  Indo- 
European,  but  not  Iranian,  and  is  not  related 
to  that  of  any  other  Caucasus  people. 
Blond  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  common 
among  them,  and  they  salute  by  removing 
the  hat — a  form  not  practised  by  any 
other  Caucasus  people.  The  men  are  tail 
and  strong,  but  leave  all  work  to  the 
women.     The  head  is  shortish,  and  they  seem 
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to  be  of  mixed  origin  ;  some  have  Mongoloid 
eyes,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  blond  with  some 
blue  eyes.  They  are  physically  inferior  to 
other  Caucasus  peoples,  but  dominated  them 
by  force  of  character.  They  were  at  one 
time  notorious  for  brigandage. 

Ostyak.  (i)  Palaeo-Siberian  tribe  on  the 
lower  Yenisei;  (2)  Finno-Ugrian  tribeof  theObi. 

Otomi.  People  of  Mexico.  There  are  two 
distinct  types,  one  tall,  yellow,  with  oblique 
eyes  ;  the  other  small,  dark,  with  straight 
eyes,  which  are  specially  common  among 
women.  Men  wear  pigtails.  They  use  two 
kinds  of  granary,  one  on  posts,  the  other 
with  sticks  in  cobwork.  They  are  a  somewhat 
stupid  people  and  despised  accordingly. 

Ottawa.  Algonquian  tribe  noted  as 
traders,  whence  their  name.  They  were 
originally  a  rude  people,  and  went  unclothed, 
but  when  they  took  to  agriculture  they  became 
more  civilized. 

Ova-Herero.  Tribe  of  south-west  Africa, 
speaking  Bantu.  They  are  known  to  the 
Hottentot  tribes  as  Damara. 

Ovambo  or  Ovampo.  Bantu-speaking 
tribe  of  Damaraland. 

Padaung.  People  of  Burma.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  amount  of  brass  wire 
worn  as  ornaments  by  the  women  ;  they 
begin  with  five  coils,  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger,  on  the  neck,  and  add  more  as  the 
neck  stretches,  till  as  many  as  twenty-one 
are  reached  weighing  80  lb. 

Pahari.  Language  of  the  lower  Hima- 
layas, Indo-Aryan  of  the  Inner  sub-Branch. 
It  includes  Khas-Kura  or  Nepalese,  etc.  The 
people  seem  to  be  descended  from  the  Khasa 
of  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers.  The 
Khasa  hailed  from  central  Asia,  and  were 
related  to  the  Pisacha  or  cannibals  of  Indian 
writers  ;  the  Gurjara  joined  the  Khasa  some 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago  and  influenced 
the  language,  which  is  allied  to  Rajasthani. 

Paiwan.  Group  of  uncivilized  tribes  of 
the  extreme  south  of  Formosa.  In  their  ears 
they  wear  a  circular  piece  of  wood  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  ;  they  were  once  great 
head-hunters  and  preserve  their  trophies  in 
stone  boxes  specially  made  for  the  purpose. 

Palaco- Siberian.  Group  name  of  the 
most  ancient  Siberian  stock.  Formerly  called 
Palaeasiatic,  they  include  the  Chukchi, 
Koryak,  Kamchadal,  Ainu,  Gilyak,  Eskimo, 
and  other  peoples.  It  was  formerly  an 
accepted  view  that  they  represent  ancient 
peoples  driven  back  by  later  comers  to  the 
north-east  of  the  continent  ;  but  there  are 
grounds  for  arguing  that  they  are  related 
physically  and  culturally  with  the  natives  of 
north-west  America,  probably  in  respect  of 
language  also,  and  that  they  represent  a 
recent  backwash,  not  the  primitive  stock 
from  which  the  American  tribes  issued.  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  group  seems 
to  contain  elements  of  very  diverse  origins, 
for  while  the  Eskimo  are  very  long  headed, 
the  Gilyak  and  other  tribes  are  round  headed. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  peoples  with 
flat  faces,  prominent  cheek-bones,  oblique 
eyes,  yellowish-brown  colour,  lank  hair,  and 
sparse  beard. 

Palaung.  People  of  Burma.  Speaking  a 
Mon-Khmer   tongue   and   allied    to    the    Wa, 


they  live  on  the  Upper  and  Middle  Mekong. 
They  are  a  peaceable  and  industrious  but 
uncouth  and  hypocritical  people,  short  and 
sturdily  built,  with  fair  skins  and  eyes,  grey 
or  light  brown  being  not  uncommon.  They 
have  no  facial  resemblance  to  the  Mon. 

Papuans.  Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea 
other  than  recent  Melanesian  immigrants  and 
pygmies,  together  with  the  Louisiade  Islanders, 
and  many  Malaysian  islands  westwards  from 
New  Guinea  as  far  as  Flores.  True  Papuans 
appear  to  be  dominant  in  the  Aru  group  and 
perhaps  in  Flores  ;  a  hybrid  type  in  Timor, 
the  Kei  group,  Ceram,  etc.  The  hair  is  black, 
frizzly  and  mop-like,  but  the  beard  is  scanty 
or  absent ;  the  skin  is  deep  chocolate-brown. 
There  is  a  wide  range  in  stature,  and  the  skull 
is  also  variable,  extremely  long  or,  in  areas 
of  mixture,  short.  In  temperament  the 
Papuan  is  excitable  and  imaginative  ;  he  is 
not  unintelligent.  Although  he  reckons  as 
an  Oceanic  negro,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  nose  is  large,  straight,  and  generally 
aquiline,  but  blunt  and  with  wide  nostrils  ; 
it  therefore  departs  considerably  from  the 
type  of  negro  nose  found  in  Africa. 

Papuasian.  General  term  for  Oceanic 
negroes,  including  both  Papuan  and  Mela- 
nesian, together  with  negritos  and  Tasmanians. 
Papuo-Melanesian.  Name  given  to  the 
mixed  peoples  of  the  eastern  peninsula  of 
New  Guinea  and  the  islands  beyond,  who 
have  been  influenced  by  a  relatively  late 
Melanesian  backwash.  They  are  smaller  and 
lighter-coloured  than  the  true  Papuan.  The 
head  is  not  so  high,  but  brow  ridges  are  more 
prominent,  while  the  forehead  is  usually 
rounded  and  not  retreating.  Skin  colour 
varies  from  light  yellow  to  dark  bronze,  and 
for  some  obscure  reason  the  lightest'shades  are 
always  found  among  the  women.  The  nose 
is  generally  smaller  than  in  the  Papuan,  who 
has  what  is  often  called  the  Jewish  type — 
long,  stout,  and  arched. 

Parsee.  Originally  a  synonym  for  Persian 
but  now  the  name  of  a  religious  sect,  wor- 
shippers of  the  sun. 

Pasuma.  Sumatran  tribe  south  of  the 
Korinchi.  They  have,  perhaps,  been  subjected 
to  Javanese  influence. 

Pawnee.  Tribe  of  Plains  Indians  speaking 
a  Caddoan  tongue  who  dressed  the  scalp- 
lock  with  grease  and  fat  so  that  it  stood  up 
like  a  horn,  whence  their  name.  Religious 
rites,  including  human  sacrifice,  were  observed 
in  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  maize, 
and  the  morning  and  evening  star  were 
important  in  their  beliefs, 

Pepo  or  Pepowan.  Name  applied  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  the 
western  plains  of  Formosa. 

Permiak.  Eastern  Finnic  tribe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perm.  They  were  originally 
on  the  Arctic  seaboard,  where  Samoyed  have 
now  replaced  them,  for  King  Alfred  speaks  of 
Beorma,  the  Biarmians  of  the  Norsemen. 
They  are  now  much  mixed  with  Russians. 

Pigmies.  Alternative  spelling  of  Pygmies 
(q.v.). 

Pisacha.  Non-Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan  lan- 
guages. 

Plains  Indians.  Group  of  American 
tribes,    originally   dependent   largely   on   the 
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bison  for  food  and  clothing.  Famous  as 
workers  in  skins,  they  lacked  basketry  and 
pottery.  They  had  their  habitat  in  the  plains 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  took  to  the 
horse  in  historic  times.  The  typical  dwelling 
was  the  tipi,  a  tripod  of  poles  covered  with 
birch-bark  or  bison  skin.  Canoes  were  un- 
known, and  they  did  not  fish.  The  Sun  Dance 
was  a  famous  ceremony. 

Plateau  Tribes.      Indians  living  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia.    They  make  grea- 
use  of  salmon,  deer,  roots,  and  berries  as  food 
their   winter    houses    are    half    underground 
highly  developed  basketry,   but  no  pottery 
clothing  usually  of  deerskin,  with  skin  caps 
for  men,  basket  caps  for  women.     The  dog  is 
used  as  a  pack  animal,  but  canoes  are  of  little 
importance. 

Poles.  Inhabitants  of  Poland,  speaking  a 
language  of  the  western  sub-group  of  Slavonic 
languages.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  what 
the  original  Slav  type  was.  The  matter  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  by  the  fifteenth 
century  Poland  was  occupied  by  a  people 
as  round  headed  as  that  of  Russia.  In  the 
present  day  there  is  in  Poland  a  predominance 
of  round  heads  with  a  strong  element  of 
people  with  heads  of  medium  length  in  the 
north  and  north-west,  where  is  found  also 
the  darker  type  ;  difference  of  stature  goes 
in  general  with  difference  in  social  status,  the 
peasant  being  short.  In  the  Pinsk  marshes 
is  found  a  type  with  straight,  light  yellow, 
or  flaxen  hair  with  blue  eyes,  square  cut 
face,  and  nose  frequently  turned  up.  This 
has  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  race  by  some 
authorities. 

Polynesian.  Mixed  stock  speaking  Austro- 
nesian  tongues,  often  with  an  underlying 
Melanesian  stratum.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Proto-Polynesian  stock  was  Indo- 
nesian mixed  with  Proto-Malayan,  and, 
drifting  into  the  western  Pacific,  it  imposed 
on  the  Oceanic  negroes  now  known  as  Mela- 
nesians  their  language  and  some  elements  of 
culture.  Later  migrations  colonised  the  east 
Pacific,  possibly  from  Samoa.  The  typical 
Polynesian  is  tall,  with  a  head  usually  long 
or  medium,  black  straight  or  wavy  hair,  and 
light  brown  complexion.  They  are  capable 
seamen,  but  the  huge  canoes  of  former  times 
are  no  longer  in  use.  They  are  on  the  whole 
indolent  save  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Maori,  the  climate  has  favoured  a  more 
energetic  type.  They  are  dependent  in  most 
cases  on  agriculture.  An  analysis  of  their 
culture  shows  that  more  than  one  stream  of 
migration  has  gone  to  make  up  the  popu- 
lation of  these  scattered  islets. 

Portuguese.  Inhabitants  of  Portugal 
who  speak,  together  with  the  Galego  of  north- 
west Spain,  a  tongue  belonging  to  the  Romance 
sub-group  of  European  languages.  In  general 
the  population  of  Portugal  is  composed  of  the 
same  elements  as  that  of  Spain,  but  the 
average  skull  is  considerably  longer,  as  there 
seem  to  be  no  pockets  of  round  heads  ;  the 
type  is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform,  as  a 
negroid  skull  is  found  in  mountainous  areas. 
Prakrit.  Non-Sanskritic  language  of  the 
Iudo-Aryan  group,  including  Bengali,  Hindi, 
and  Hindustani,  Punjabi,  Gujarati,  Marathi, 
Oriya,  Sindhi,  etc. 


Pre-Dravidian.  Name  given  to  certain 
jungle  tribes  of  India,  the  Sakai  of  Malaysia, 
the  main  element  in  the  Australian  aborigines, 
the  Toala,  of  Celebes,  etc.  The  hair  is  wavy 
or  curly  and  usually  black,  the  skin  colour 
dark  brown,  the  skull  very  long  (Vedda)  or 
rather  broad  (Toala).  As  a  rule  these  tribes 
have  not  advanced  to  the  point  of  becoming 
cultivators  of  the   ground. 

Pschaws.  Georgian  people,  taller  and 
slenderer  than  the  Grusinian  and  darkish  in 
complexion,  but  often  with  grey  or  blue 
eyes.  The  face  is  rather  sharp,  but  they 
are  a  dignified  people,  though  lively  in 
gesticulation. 

Punan.  Mild,  unwarlike  jungle  tribe  of 
Borneo,  not  unlike  the  Ukit. 

Punjabi.  Indo-Aryan  tongue,  spoken 
by  the  Sikhs  and  others. 

Pygmies.  Negrillo  of  central  Africa  and 
the  negrito  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  New 
Guinea,  etc.  It  seems  certain  that  these 
people  are  of  mixed  origin,  for  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  physical  characters  of 
negritos.  The  negrito  element  among  the 
Mafulu  of  New  Guinea  is  dark  sooty  brown 
in  complexion,  while  the  Tapiro  are  at  times 
yellow ;  the  hair  of  the  former  is  usually 
brown  or  black,  but  sometimes  so  light  that 
it  would  not  be  termed  dark  in  Europe. 
The  negrillo  group  is  imperfectly  known  and 
scattered  among  Central  African  Bantu- 
speaking  tribes  ;  they  are  of  very  primitive 
culture,  and  depend  wholly  on  hunting,  but 
obtain  other  products  by  exchange  from 
surrounding  tribes,  whose  languages  they 
usually  speak.  They  are  of  very  short  stature, 
from  4  ft.  3  in.  upwards,  and  differ  from  the 
negro  in  having  a  reddish-yellow  skin  and 
somewhat  hairy  body.  Their  noses  are  flat, 
but  the  skull  is  mainly  of  non-negroid  type, 
being  distinctly  short,  though  in  some  groups 
long  heads  are  in  a  majority,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  there  are  in  reality  two  pygmy 
types.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  pre-negro, 
but  practically  nothing  is  known  of  a  real 
pygmy  language.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
related  to  the  Bushman,  and  differ  from  him 
especially  in  the  strong  projection  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  face. 

Quiche.  Tribe  of  the  centre  of  Guatemala. 
They  are  rather  below  middle  size,  of  yellow 
brown  to  copper  in  colour,  with  round  full 
faces  of  mild  expression.  The  eyes  are  black 
and  small,  with  the  outer  angle  turned 
upwards  ;  the  head  is  described  as  slightly 
conical.     They  are  essentially  agricultural. 

Quichua.  Indian  tribe  of  Bolivia.  They 
were  ruled  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Inca,  whose  dominion  spread 
over  a  wide  area  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  etc. 
They  are  a  short  thick-set  people,  with  heads 
of  a  rather  striking  shape,  due  to  the  custom 
of  deforming  them,  which  is  still  practised  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Inca.  They  are  some- 
times called  Charca  and  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished according  to  some  authorities 
from  the  Aymara,  as  their  features  are  less 
rugged  and  their  character  is  gentle  and  more 
submissive.  In  Potosi  they  still  dress  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
They  build  huts  of  a  distinctive  character, 
grouped   by   fours,   with  a  wall   surrounding 
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each  group.  They  are  of  a  rich  olive  brown, 
neither  coppery  nor  yellow,  heavily  built,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  have  large  lungs,  owing 
to  the  altitude  at  which  they  live.  The  head 
is  long,  compressed  at  the  side  with  a  bulging 
but  somewhat  retreating  forehead.  The  face 
is  large,  round  rather  than  oval,  the  nose 
long  and  aquiline  and  the  chin  short.  Their 
faces  are  serious  and  rather  sad  ;  they  are 
sociable,  obedient,  industrious  and  discreet, 
not  to  say  secretive,  of  a  hospitable  nature 
and   good  to  their  children. 

Quitu.  Older  of  the  two  principal 
tribes  of  Ecuador,  perhaps  of  Quichua  origin. 

Rajput.  Tribe  or  caste  of  north  India, 
which  claims  to  represent  the  Kshatriya  of 
classical  tradition.  The  pure-blooded  Rajput 
delights  in  endless  genealogies  and  ranks 
mankind  according  to  descent ;  he  has  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of 
ceremonial  purity  and  a  passion  for  field 
sports.  Although  they  are  supposed  to  be 
of  one  blood,  the  group  seems  to  include 
many  whose  only  title  is  the  possession  of 
land.  But  an  infinity  of  social  distinctions 
limits  the  choice  of  a  wife  ;  a  man  may  not 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  of  a 
sept  that  stands  lower  than  his  own,  and 
endeavours  to  marry  her  above  her  own 
position,  but  a  man  of  a  higher  sept  may  take 
a  wife  from  a  lower  one  ;  the  result  of  this  is  a 
superfluity  of  women  in  the  higher  septs 
which  enormously  increases  the  expense  of 
finding  a  husband  and  encourages  infanticide. 
In  religion  they  are  Hindus  and  employ  Brah- 
mans  for  religious  and  ceremonial  purposes. 

Romansch.  Dialect  of  the  Upper  Inn  and 
Upper   Rhine,    spoken  in   the   Engadine. 

Romance  Languages.  Tongues  derived 
from  Latin,  including  Languedoil  (north 
French),  Languedoc-Catalan  (southFrench  and 
eastern  Spanish),  Spanish,  Portuguese-Galego, 
Italian,  Romansch-Ladino  and  Rumanian. 

Ronga,  Tribe  of  south-east  Africa,  some- 
times called  Tonga. 

Ruanda  or  Waruanda.  One  of  the  four 
privileged  classes  of  the  Batussi,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Warundi. 

Rumanian.  Inhabitants  of  Rumania,  who 
speak  a  language  of  the  Romance  sub-group 
of  Italo-Celtic  tongues  and  claim  descent  from 
the  Roman  colonists  of  Dacia.  If  that 
account  of  their  origin  is  the  true  one  they 
have  been  subject  to  great  vicissitudes,  for 
the  Goths  and  Mongolo-Turki  peoples  no  less 
than  the  Slavs  swept  clean  the  area  now 
occupied  by  Rumanian-speaking  peoples,  who 
must  have  been  driven  southwards  and  then 
at  the  break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire  forced 
northwards  again  to  their  former  seat.  The 
language  has  a  somewhat  composite  character. 
Moreover,  they  seem  to  have  been  at  the 
outset  nomadic  in  their  tendencies — a  strange 
life  for  the  descendants  of  Roman  colonists. 
At  present,  therefore,  their  early  history  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  There  is  little  informa- 
tion as  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  this 
people  either  for  early  or  later  times  ;  they 
seem  to  be  of  the  Alpine  type  in  Moldavia, 
but  this  feature  diminishes  in  the  mountainous 
area  of  Transylvania  and  in  Wallachia. 

Rumanian.  Language  of  the  Rumanians 
and  of  the  Armani  (Aramani,  i.e.,  Romans) 


of  Macedonia,  who  are  nicknamed  Tsintsars 
and  Kutz-Vlachs.  It  is  fundamentally  Neo- 
Latin,  but  embodies  Albanian  and  Slav 
elements. 

Russians.  The  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Finno-Ugrian  peoples.  The  Russian  language 
belongs  to  the  Slavonic  group  of  Aryan 
speech.  Russians  fall  into  three  main  groups, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  Alpine  type  :  Great 
Russians  in  the  north,  east,  and  centre  ; 
Little  Russians,  also  called  Ukrainians  or 
Ruthenians,  in  the  south  ;  and  White 
Russians  in  the  west.  The  name  Ruthenian 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  Slav  of  Galicia  and 
the  Bukovina,  of  whom  the  names  Gorales, 
Huzules,  etc.,  are  also  used.  It  seems  likely 
that  in  the  north  of  Russia,  at  any  rate,  the 
Lapp  preceded  the  Finn  and  the  Finn  came 
before  the  Slav,  whose  expansion  can  be 
dated  to  the  period  between  the  sixth  and 
twelfth  centuries. 

The  people  of  Russia  were,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  in  the  main  dolichocephalic  or  long 
headed  ;  in  a  few  centuries  there  was  a  com- 
plete transformation  and  round  heads  were 
everywhere  in  a  large  majority  ;  yet  no  one 
can  say  how  this  revolutionary  change  came 
about.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  original  Slavic  type  was  long  or  round 
headed.  For  two  hundred  years  the  Tartar 
held  the  land  in  subjection  ;  and  the  Tartar 
is  of  Mongoloid  type,  round  headed  ;  perhaps 
he  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
change  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  this  guess, 
the  Mongoloid  type  hardly  appears  at  all  in 
the  north  and  central  Slavs.  The  Tartar 
theory  may,  however,  hold  good  for  the 
Ukraine,  for  in  Kiev  the  round-headed  type, 
some  time  after  the  sixth  century,  changed 
from  the  Alpine  type  to  the  Mongoloid  type 
plus  another  constant  element. 

At  the  present  day  in  Russia  the  people  are 
mostly  round  headed  ;  but  in  the  Volga-Don 
area  the  head  is  of  a  middle  type  ;  this  seems 
to  point  to  Finnic  influence,  by  intermarriage 
with  Cheremiss,  Mordvin,  etc.  A  second 
similar  area  is  that  of  the  White  Russians  and 
most  of  Poland.  Light  eyes,  especially  towards 
the  Baltic,  are  more  numerous  than  dark ;  dark 
hair,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  frequent  and 
darkness  increases  towards  the  south. 

Ruthencs  or  Ruthenians.  Slav  people 
identical  with  the  Ukrainians  or  Little 
Russians. 

Sailau.  Ruling  class  of  the  Lushai, 
whose  name  was  at  first  used  as  that  of  the 
whole   people. 

Sakai  or  Senoi.  Jungle  people  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  assigned  to  the  Pre- 
Dravidian  stock.  They  stand  about  5  ft. 
and  have  wavy  hair,  black  with  a  reddish 
tinge,  a  broadish  face  and  head,  and  a  low, 
broad  nose.  They  are  largely  nomadic  and 
practise  only  a  very  primitive  kind  of 
agriculture,  with  the  digging  stick  as  their 
usual  implement.  As  a  refuge  from  wild 
beasts  they  sometimes  build  their  huts  in 
trees,  but  they  also  make  square  huts  on  the 
ground.  As  clothing  they  had  formerly  a 
garment  of  bark  cloth,  and,  like  the  Semang, 
they  make  fringed  girdles  of  a  black  thread- 
like  fungus.      They   use   the   blow-gun,   but 
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have  no  canoes.  Much  of  their  food  consists 
of  jungle  products.  They  appear  to  have 
only   family   property. 

Sakalava,  Tribe  of  western  Madagascar. 
The  name  is  taken  from  a  small  tribe  of 
conquerors  that  lived  on  the  River  Sakalava. 
The  Sakalava  of  to-day  are  made  up  of  a 
number  of  different  tribes  and  are  regarded 
as  falling  into  only  two  sub-tribes.  They  are 
dark-skinned,  with  long,  frizzly  hair,  live  on 
the  plains  in  a  relatively  warm  climate,  and 
are  more  dependent  on  manioc  than  on  rice. 

Salish.  Tribe  of  Plateau  Indians  in 
British  Columbia.  They  are  often  known 
as  Flatheads  because,  unlike  surrounding 
peoples,  they  left  their  heads  flat  on  top. 
War,  slavery  and  the  potlatch  (a  ceremonial 
distribution  of  gifts)  were  regular  institutions 
among  them. 

Samaritans.  Predominantly  long-headed 
people  of  Samaria.  They  are  tall  of  stature 
and  show  a  large  proportion  of  ' '  Semitic  ' ' 
noses.  In  the  hinterland  of  Palestine  is 
found  a  strongly  round-headed  type,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  they  are  of  mixed  origin. 
Samoyed.  Neo-Siberian  tribe  of  the  Arctic 
regions  on  both  sides  of  the  Urals.  They  and 
the  Lapps,  who  are  akin  to  them,  are  the  only 
true  nomads  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The}' 
are  a  sociable  and  laughter-loving  people,  of 
short  stature  and  Mongoloid  appearance. 
A  Ugrian  people,  their  name  is  a  compound 
of  suoma,  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  which 
enters  into  the  name  of  the  Finns  (Suoma- 
laiset).  Their  centre  of  origin  was  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Yenisei,  whence  they 
drifted  northwards  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
then  westwards  into  Russia.  They  are  a 
pastoral  people  with  herds  of  domesticated 
reindeer  on  whose  milk  and  flesh  they  live. 

Santali.  Dialect  of  Kherwali,  one  of 
the  Munda  languages  which  form  part  of  the 
Austric  family  and  are  remotely  allied  to 
Mon-Khmer,  Polynesian,  etc.,  and  still  more 
remotely  to  the  Indo-Chinese  languages. 

Sara.  Important  tribe  near  the  Shari  in 
the  French  Congo  territory.  They  have 
receding  foreheads,  long,  rather  pointed  noses 
and  small  eyes.  They  are  a  timid  people  who 
were  much  raided  by  Baghirmi,  but  are  good 
and  industrious  farmers,  men  and  women 
working  together  in  the  fields.  They  are 
called  Kurdi  by  the  Baghirmi. 

Sarcee  or  Sarsi.  American-Indian  tribe 
of  the  Athapascan  stock  whose  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  Siksika  "  sa  arsi,"  not  good. 
They  were  associated  with  this  tribe  at  a 
remote  period  and  their  culture  has  been 
modified  accordingly. 

Sarts.  Mixed  people  of  Turkistan.  In 
them  are  combined  Iranian  and  Turkic 
elements,  namely,  the  Tajiks  and  the 
Uzbegs  ;  in  physical  type  they  resemble  the 
former.  They  are  successful  cultivators  of 
the  earth,  but  their  main  occupation  is 
commerce.  They  are  Sunnite  Mahomedans, 
and  keep  their  women  more  strictly  secluded 
than  any  other  Turkic  tribe.  Their  educational 
standard  is  not  very  high,  and  their  idea  of 
the  world  is  that  it  is  a  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains.  The  name  Sart  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  settled  Kirghiz.  The  Sarts  of 
Kuija  are  known  as  Taranchi. 


Sasak.  Aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Lomboft, 
Sunda  Islands,  which  they  call  Sasak.  They 
are  Mahomedans,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
Hindu  Balinese  who  conquered  them  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Scots  or  Scotch.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  almost  Scandi- 
navian in  the  far  north,  the  Gaelic-speaking 
but  probably  pre-Celtic  Highlander  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Lowland  Scot,  probably 
Teutonic  in  the  main.  The  prehistoric  Picts 
of  Galloway  were  overrun  by  a  people  known 
as  Scots,  who  arrived  from  Ireland  in  historic 
times  and  established  the  Gaelic  realm  of 
Argyll.  Other  Picts,  possibly  different  from 
those  of  Galloway,  as  they  were  red-haired, 
inhabited  Buchan  and  the  country  to  the 
south.  A  portion  of  the  British  kingdom  of 
Strathclyde  and  of  the  Angle  realm  of 
Bernicia  passed  into  the  power  of  Scotland 
in  the  time  of  William  Rufus  ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  how  the  mass  of  the  population 
was  made  up  at  that  time.  The  English 
language  spread  gradually  into  Strathclyde 
and  northward  as  far  as  Buchan. 

Scythian.  Supposed  element  in  the 
population  of  India.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  were  "  Turanians,"  Iranians,  Slavs, 
Germans,  Mongols,  etc.  ;  the  name  seems  to 
indicate  a  political  unit  of  very  mixed  origin. 
Scytho-Dravidian.  Group  of  western 
India,  including  the  Maratha  Brahmans, 
Kunbi,  and  Coorgs.  They  are  of  medium 
stature,  fair  complexion,  and  broad  head. 
It  has  been  objected  that  the  name  of  the 
group  is  ill-chosen,  as  there  is  insufficient 
evidence  of  Scythian  immigration  ;  moreover, 
the  name  Scythian  does  not  bear  a  strictly 
defined  meaning. 

Sea  Dyak  or  Iban.  Proto-Malay  people, 
originally  resident  in  Sarawak,  whence  they 
have  spread  inland.  As  the  Malays  proper 
must  have  reached  Borneo  some  five  centuries 
ago,  it  seems  that  the  Iban  migration  is 
earlier  than  this.  They  are  short  and  have 
broader  heads  than  other  tribes,  and  their 
darker  complexion  contrasts  with  the  cinna- 
mon shade  of  the  inland  tribes,  with  whom 
they  share  their  typical  long  black,  slightly 
wavy  hair.  They  prefer  low  land,  and  grow 
swamp  rice,  but  also  .cultivate  maize,  sugar- 
cane, etc.  They  are  essentially  agricultural, 
but  as  a  former  coast  people  devoted  to 
raiding  ;  they  are  warlike  and  addicted  to 
head-hunting,  and  the  Malay  pirates  gained 
their  assistance  by  assigning  to  them  as  their 
share  of  the  booty  the  heads  of  the  slain. 

Selling.  Sea  gypsies  of  Mergui,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Burma,  also  called  Mawken. 
Their  language  is  supposed  to  be  an  archaic 
type  of  Indonesian.  They  spend  their  whole 
life  upon  the  sea,  living  in  dug-outs  from 
18  ft.  to  30  ft.  long,  with  a  freeboard  of 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  only.  They  live  largely  on  fish, 
but  exchange  some  of  their  produce  for  rice. 
During  the  heavy  rains  they  go  ashore  and 
camp  in  temporary  huts,  but  seldom  stay 
more  than  a  week  in  one  spot. 

Semang,  Negrito  people  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  also  known  as  Pangan,  Udai,  Mandi, 
etc.  The  hair  is  short,  black,  and  woolly,  and 
the  skin  colour  dark  chocolate  brown  approxi- 
mating to  a  glossy  black,   at  times  with   a 
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reddish  tinge.  They  seem  to  stand  about 
5  ft.  high.  The  nose  is  short  and  flattened, 
remarkable  for  its  great  breadth,  which  is 
indeed  greater  than  the  length  in  some  cases. 
The  lips  are  thick  and  the  cheek-bones  are 
broad.  They  are  a  nomadic  people,  living  by 
collecting  wild  fruits  and  by  hunting  ;  very 
often  they  remain  no  more  than  three  days 
in  a  place,  but  a  few  have  taken  to  agricul- 
ture. They  have  no  canoes,  but  drift  down 
stream  on  rafts  in  case  of  need.  Their  faculties 
are  developed  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the 
search  for  food  and  escape  from  their  enemies  ; 
if  they  are  hard  pressed  they  will,  it  is  said, 
stretch  rattan  ropes  from  branch  to  branch 
and  pass  over  them  when  the  distance  is  too 
great  for  a  leap. 

Semi-Bantu.  Section  of  Sudanic  languages 
which  come  near  to  Bantu  in  respect  of 
syntax,  but  differ  from  it  in  the  roots  with 
■which  its  vocabulary  is  connected.  It  uses 
either  prefixes  or  suffixes,  where  Bantu  uses 
prefixes  alone.  It  includes  the  following 
groups  :  Coast  and  Senegal,  Volta,  Togoland, 
and  Nigerian,  and  the  Adamaua  group  of 
pre-Semi-Bantu  also  belongs  to  it.  The  Semi- 
Bantu  languages  stretch  in  a  broad  band, 
generally  speaking,  between  the  West  Sudanic 
and  the  Central  zones. 

Semite.  Term  that  is  to-day  almost 
synonymous  with  Arab,  but  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  Jews,  who  are,  however,  a 
mixed  people.  The  typical  Semite  has  a  long 
head  and  a  narrow,  straight  nose,  with  jet- 
black  hair  and  regular  features.  From  their 
original  home  in  south-west  Asia  they  have 
wandered  both  eastwards  and  westwards, 
especially  into  north  Africa,  where  they  found 
a  kindred  people,  the  Hamite. 

Seneca.  North  American  tribe  whose 
name  means  "  place  of  the  stone,"  an  angli- 
cised atom  from  the  Dutch  of  the  Mohegan 
form  of  the  Iroquois  name,  Oneida.  The 
Iroquois  tribes  were  second  to  none  in  states- 
manship and  military  organization  ;  cruel  in 
war  they  burnt  alive  the  women  and  infant 
prisoners  ;  they  were,  however,  normally  kind 
and  affectionate,  full  of  sympathy  for  kinsmen 
in  distress  ;  their  wars  were  primarily  to  secure 
their  independence,  and  the  Iroquois  league 
was  formed  to  prevent  shedding  of  kindred 
blood  and  to  promote  peace.  They  were 
sedentary  and  agricultural,  but  built  strong 
wooden  castles  of  logs  for  defence. 

Senuio.  Important  group  of  tribes,  also 
known  as  Siena,  south-west  of  the.  Volta 
group  in  the  hinterland  of  Ivory  Coast. 

Serbs.  South  Slavonic  people  which  crossed 
the  Danube  from  the  Carpathian  lands  some 
twelve  hundred  years  ago.  Included  were 
also  some  Sorb  (Wend)  tribes  from  the  Elbe, 
and  on  the  Lower  Danube  were  the  Severenses 
or  seven  nations,  also  Slavs,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  area  from  the  Danube  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean— some  parts  of  Albania  and  districts 
near  Constantinople  excepted  —  became 
Slavonic.     The  Serbs  are  allied  to  the  Croats. 

Seri.  American  Indian  tribe  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  coast,  whose  own  name  for  themselves 
is  Kun-kaak,  or  Kmike.  They  are  of  splendid 
physique,  the  men  standing  about  6  ft.  on  an 
average,  and  the  women  5  ft.  9  in.  In  colour 
they  are  bronze-black,  and  the  hair  jet-black 


and  long,  growing  tawny  towards  the  tips. 
They  are  habitual  rovers  of  incredible  fleet- 
ness,  outstripping  a  horseman,  even  when 
they  are  laden  with  looted  meat,  and  are 
accustomed  to  chase  birds  on  the  wing. 
They  have  practically  no  tools,  preferring 
teeth  and  nails.  They  are  even  more  hostile 
to  other  Indians  than  to  white  men. 

Shan.  Southern  Mongol  people  of  Burma, 
China,  etc.  They  speak  a  Siamese-Chinese 
language  of  the  Tai  group ;  Tai  is,  in  fact,  the 
Shan  name  for  themselves,  and  means"  noble," 
or  "  f  ree . "  They  first  appear  in  history  in  Yun- 
nan, south- west'China,  and  two  thousand  years 
ago  they  began  to  enter  Burma  in  small 
numbers ;  some  five  hundred  years  later  they 
peopled  the  Shan  States,  to  be  forced  west- 
wards in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Mongols.  They  are  generally  of  finer  physique 
than  either  the  Chinese  or  the  Siamese,  and 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  latter.  The  head  is 
finer  than  that  of  the  Chinese,  with  horizontal, 
dark  eyes  and  straight  nose,  with  an  expres- 
sion recalling  rather  a  Caucasian  than  a 
Mongolic  people.  They  have  everywhere  kept 
their  language  comparatively  unchanged  ;  it 
contains  less  than  2,000  monosyllabic  words, 
but  each  such  word  is  modified  by  musical 
tones  in  such  a  way  that  the  vocabulary  is 
multiplied  by  five.  They  have  four  different 
kinds  of  writing,  due  to  remote  Hindu 
influence  by  Brahman  and  Buddhist  mission- 
aries, and  this,  too,  has  contributed  to 
preserve  their  language  from  change.  It  is 
possible  that  there  is  a  considerable  Shan 
element  both  in  the  Chinese  people  and  in 
the  language.  They  are  usually  fairer  than 
the  Siamese  and  Burmese,  and  rather  taller  ; 
the  nose  is  small,  rather  than  flat.  In  character 
they  are  mild  and  good-humoured,  ven^ 
abstemious  as  regards  both  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  Like  the  Burmese,  they  tattoo,  and 
probably  borrowed  the  custom  from  their 
neighbours.  They  are  generous  and  hospitable, 
and  if  a  house  door  is  open,  visitors  may  enter 
without  being  considered  rude.  They  are 
often  great  gamblers,  and  will  play  for  houses 
and  children,  or  even  the  girl  they  are  to 
marry  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  has 
to  marry  the  other  man  if  she  is  lost  to  her 
original   owner. 

Shawia.  Berber  tribe  of  the  Aures  high- 
lands. These  "  Pastors  "  form  numerous 
sub-tribes,  all  of  which  are  said  to  claim 
Roman  descent,  and  some  still  call  themselves 
Rumaniya.  A  few  Latin  words  like  kerrush 
(quercus)  still  survive  in  their  language. 
They  belong  to  the  Berber  sub-group  known 
as  Djerba,  characterised  by  short  stature  and 
roundish  head. 

Shawnee.  Algonquian  tribe  that  seems  to 
have  wandered  far  but  was  probably  resident 
near  the  Ohio  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Shilh.  Berber  people  of  Morocco,  who 
include  the  Rifi  or  Riff. 

Shilluk.  Tall,  very  long-headed  negroid 
people.  They  live  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile  from  Kaka,  in  the  north,  to  Lake  No 
in  the  south,  and  also  on  the  east  bank  and 
the  Sobat.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  coarse 
features  and  broad  noses,  but  in  the  families 
of  chiefs  it  is  possible  to  find  men  with  shapely 
features  and  thin  lips,  who  may  represent  a 
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conquering  Hamitic  stock.  The  Hamitic 
element  in  the  Shilluk  is  at  a  maximum 
compared  with  the  other  Nilotes.  Their 
territory  is  entirely  grass  land,  and  they  are 
a  cattle  people  who  often  do  not  grow  enough 
dura,  to  provide  for  their  dense  population. 
Their  kings,  who  were  regarded  as  divine, 
were  killed  as  soon  as  they  began  to  show 
signs  of  old  age  or  ill  health.  They  are  allied 
to  the  Acholi  or  Gang  and  to  the  Lango  of 
Uganda ;  it  seems  likely  that  their  cradle 
land  lay  to  the  south  of  their  present  habitat. 
They  call  themselves  Choi,  which  seems 
to  mean  "  black."  The  average  height 
of  the  men  is  5  ft.  10  in.,  and  they  have  a 
curious  habit  of  standing  on  one  leg  with  the 
sole  of  the  other  foot  on  the  knee  ;  they  are 
lean,  rather  narrow-shouldered,  and  excellent 
runners.  The  nose  is  usually  flat  ;  they 
remove  the  lower  teeth.  They  are  a  proud 
people,  who  feel  dislike  and  even  contempt  for 
foreigners,  but  they  are  also  frank  and  open- 
minded,  brave  in  war,  by  no  means  idle,  with 
plenty  of  intelligence. 

Shilluk  Group.  Number  of  Nilotic  tribes 
speaking  languages  allied  to  Shilluk,  such  as 
Anywak,  Jur,  Beri,  Gang,  or  Acholi,  Nyifwa, 
Lango,  Alur,  and  Chopi. 

Shoshone.  Tribe  of  American  Plateau 
Indians.  Originally  hunters,  who  did  not 
cultivate  the  soil,'  they  are  allied  to  the 
Comanche.  Some  of  this  tribe  hunted  the 
buffalo,  but  others  depended  on  fish,  roots, 
and  seeds.  They  formerly  occupied 
Wyoming. 

Shuwa.  Pastoral  people  of  Arab  origin 
settled  to  the  south-west  of  Lake  Chad. 
The  name  is  probably  from  an  Abyssinian 
word  sha  or  shoa,  meaning  pastoral.  They 
are  known  to  have  been  in  Wadai  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  four  sections  reached  Bornu 
a  hundred  years  later,  but  these  inter- 
married with  the  natives  and  are  now  merged 
with  them.  The  present  Shuwa  arrived  not 
much  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  They 
are  slight  in  figure,  of  fair  complexion  and 
warlike  disposition,  but  intermingled  with 
them  are  many  of  more  negroid  appearance, 
probably  the  descendants  of  slaves,  who  are 
born  free. 

Siak.  Malayan  tribe  of  Sumatra. 
Siamese.  Tai  people  of  Indo-China,  who 
received  their  culture  from  India  through  the 
Khmers  of  Cambodia.  They  are  a  good  deal 
mixed  with  neighbouring  peoples,  bat  have 
a  distinct  type  of  their  own,  with  narrow 
foreheads  but  broad  faces  and  thick  lips  ; 
the  hair  is  black  and  coarse,  but  not  thick. 
They  are  reputed  to  be  gentle  and  charitable, 
of  a  happy,  timid,  thoughtless,  and  rather 
childish  disposition ;  they  are  uneducated, 
judged  by  Western  standards,  and  their  daily 
life  is  full  of  irrational  rites  and  beliefs  grafted 
upon  the  Buddhism  in  which  they  profess  to 
believe.  They  have  a  great  horror  of 
shouting  and  quarrelling. 

Siamese-Chinese  Languages.  Stock 
of  Tibeto-Burman. 

Siberian  Tartars.  Mass  of  Turanian- 
Turkic  peoples  of  different  origins.  Most  of 
them  call  themselves  Tuba,  as  do  the  northern 
Uriankhai,  but  the  term  is  a  vague  one. 
The  Russians  give  the  name  Chern  or  Black 


Forest  Tartars  to  the  people  who  call  them- 
selves Iish  Kysi,  who  are  also  termed  Altaians. 
They  are  sedentary  in  any  neighbourhood 
where  they  can  practise  agriculture  ;  their 
religion  is  Shamanism. 

Siberian  Turks.  Two  groups  of  Turanian 
peoples,  the  Yakut  in  the  east  and  a  con- 
glomerate known  as  Siberian  Tartars  north 
of  the  Sayan  mountains. 

Sihanaka.  Tribe  of  the  west  of  Mada- 
gascar. They  were  conquered  by  the  Hova 
in  the  last  century,  when  idols  were  introduced 
by  the  invaders.  Living  m  country  which  is 
largely  marsh,  they  are  fishers  and  cattle- 
keepers,  and  reputed  to  be  lazy ;  some  of 
them  in  the  rains,  when  the  water  rose  inside 
the  house,  would  build  a  raft  inside  which 
rose  with  them  as  the  flood  increased. 

Sikh.  Indian  Plains  caste,  with  a  religion 
allied  to  Hinduism,  which  has  its  centre  at 
Amritsar.  They  are  usually  Jats,  an  agricul- 
tural folk  of  fine  physique,  resolute,  obedient, 
and  self-respecting.  The  Sikhs  provide  some 
of  the  finest  native  soldiers  in  India,  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  being  hereditary  with  them, 
and  they  are  lovers  of  games  and  athletics. 

Sindhi.  Language  of  the  Punjab,  allied 
to  Lahnda.  It  belongs  to  the  north-west 
branch  of  the   Indo-Aryan   languages. 

Sinhalese.      Natives     of     Ceylon      other 
than    Veddas.      They    began   to     come    from 
the  mainland  in  the  sixth  century  B.c. 
Siwash.      Indian  tribe  of  Vancouver  I. 
Slavonic  Languages.   One  of  the  chief 
groups  of  Aryan  tongues.     It  comprises  three 
sections  ;    eastern,   including   Great   Russian. 
Little  Russian  (Ukrainian  or  Ruthenian),  and 
White     Russian  ;    western,     with     Polabian, 
Wend,      Czech      (Bohemian),      and      Polish  ; 
southern,  with  Serb,  Slovene,  and  Bulgarian. 
Slovaks.      Western    Slav    people.      They 
formerly  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
but  are  now  an  element  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Slovenes.  Yugo-Slav  people  of  Carniola, 
north  of  the  Croats.  The  name  is  perhaps 
derived  from  slovo,  speech,  meaning  the 
people  who  understand  each  other. 

Sobo.  Group  of  Edo  tribes  formerly 
subject  to  Benin.  They  live  in  the  creek 
system  of  the  Niger  delta,  but  usually  away 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  "of  the 
water,  which  is  occupied  by  Shekri  or  Jekri,  a 
tribe  allied  to  the  Yoruba. 

Somali.  Name  given  to  an  Hamitic  tribe 
of  the  eastern  horn  of  Africa,  said  to  be 
derived. from  the  words  :  so  trial,  fetch  milk. 
They  themselves  distinguish  two  peoples  in 
their  land,  the  Asha  or  true  Somali,  with  two 
great  divisions,  both  claiming  descent  from 
certain  noble  Arab  families,  and  the  Hawiya, 
who  are  reckoned  as  pagans,  but  this  dis- 
tinction is  religious,  not  racial.  Some  of  the 
groups  are  said  to  be  Semitic  in  type,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  ;  the  type  is 
very  variable  owing  to  Arab  and  negro  blood. 
The  hair  is  ringlety  and  not  so  thick  as  that 
of  the  Abyssinian  and  Galla  ;  it  is  at  times 
quite  straight  ;  the  forehead  is  rounded  and 
prominent,  the  nose  straight  as  a  rule,  the 
head  fairly  long.  Intellectually  and  morally, 
they  stand  lower  than  the  Galla,  owing  to  the 
greater  influence  of  Arabs  and  Abyssiniahs. 
Sorb.     Alternative  term  for  Wend  (q.v.). 
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South  -  western  Tribes.  Group  of 
American  Indian  tribes  characterised  by 
dependence  on  agriculture,  the  use  of 
masonry,    the    loom,    pottery,    etc.  They 

domesticated  the  turkey,  use  a  grinding- 
stone  instead  of  a  mortar,  and  men,  not 
women,  cultivate  the  ground  and  weave 
cloth.     Their  pottery  is  decorated  in  colour. 

Soyot.  Turko-Tartar  people  of  the  Sayan- 
Altai  border  country,  probably  no  more  than 
a  sub-tribe  of  the  Uriankhai. 

Spaniards.  Inhabitants  of  Spain,  "who, 
as  a  rule,  speak  Spanish  but  use  Galego,  a 
form  of  Portuguese  in  Galicia,  and  Catalan, 
allied  to  Provencal  or  southern  French,  in 
Valencia  and  Catalonia,  while  the  non-Aryan 
Basque  is  spoken  in  the  western  Pyrenees. 
We  know  but  little  of  the  earlier  population 
of  the  peninsula.  In  the  Neolithic  period 
the  skull  was  everywhere  predominantly  long. 
In  the  Early  Bronze  Age  the  population  of 
Granada  was  very  mixed  in  type.  It  is 
probable  that  a  long  skulled  type  had  reached 
southern  Spain  from  Africa.  In  the  early 
metal  ages  there  came  by  sea  to  Huelva  and 
other  mines  people  of  an  Alpine  type,  lured 
by  the  mineral  wealth  ;  others  came  in  from 
France  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
when  Celtic  speech  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  their  union  with  the  earlier  Iberians 
originated  the  so-called  Celtiberians.  Before 
this  time  the  Carthaginians  had  settlements, 
Cadiz  being  one  of  the  chief,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  affected  the  racial  type. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  the  Roman  domina- 
tion brought  about  any  change,  but  when, 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  flood  of  invasion 
from  central  Europe  swept  over  the  peninsula, 
the  Nordic  types  included  under  the  names 
Vandals,  Goths,  Suevi,  etc.,  cannot  have  left 
the  type  unchanged,  at  any  rate  in  the  north 
and  north-west.  In  the  south  the  eighth 
century  saw  the  coming  of  Berbers  and 
related  peoples  from  north  Africa,  who  added 
other  long-headed  types.  At  the  present  day 
the  Spaniard  is,  in  the  main,  long  headed, 
except  in  Huelva  on  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  and 
in  Cantabria  from  Corunna  eastwards.  The 
Spaniard  is  prevailingly  and  strongly  brunette 
in  complexion  but  fairer  types  occur  also, 
especially  in  the  north-west. 

Stoney  Indians,     Same  as  Assiniboin. 

Subuano  or  Sub&no.  Indonesian  tribe 
of   the  Philippines  (Mindanao). 

Sudanic  Languages.  Tongues  of  negro 
Africa  other  than  Bantu.  They  fall  into  two 
main  divisions  :  Semi-Bantu,  which  classifies 
its  nouns  by  means  of  prefixes  or  suffixes 
according  to  no  rule  clearly  defined  at  the 
present  time,  but  which  must  have  been 
originally  connected  with  the  meaning,  one 
class  being  assigned  to  human  beings,  another 
to  liquids,  etc.  The  second  group,  held 
together  by  community  in  word  roots,  has  no 
well-defined  type  of  syntax  ;  its  members  are 
often  far  nearer  Hamitic  forms  of  speech  than 
to  other  Sudanic  languages  ;  in  its  most 
extreme  form  the  Sudanic  language  is 
isolating  and  almost  monosyllabic. 

Suk.  People  of  eastern  Africa  allied  to  the 
Nandi  and  Turkana,  but  of  composite  origin 
with  at  least  two  different  elements.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  a  Masai  word  ;    they  call 


themselves  Pokwut.  They  fall  into  two 
sections,  pastoral  and  agricultural,  the  former 
in  the  Kerio  valley,  the  latter  on  the  Elgeyo 
escarpment.  They  have  been  much  influenced 
by  the  Nandi.  Unlike  the  Turkana  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  very  fertile,  and  children  are 
often  sickly.  They  are  unintelligent,  but 
honest,  vain  and  exceptionally  generous. 
The  men  wear  no  clothing  at  all  and  the  women 
very  little.  In  addition  to  the  Hamitic 
element,  they  seem  to  have,  like  the  Akamba, 
a  short-headed  type,  which  must  represent 
the  remnants  of  a  pygmy  stock. 

Sundanese.  Inhabitants  of  West  Java, 
of  much  the  same  type  as  the  Javanese  proper, 
but  slightly  shorter. 

Swahili.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  east 
Africa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zanzibar, 
whose  tongue  has  become  the  commercial 
language  of  much  of  east  Africa.  The  word 
properly  means  "  coast  people,"  and  connotes 
descendants  of  Arab  settlers  by  native  women 
of  various  tribes,  chiefly  Bantu.  There  is  no 
uniform  Swahili  type  ;  complexion  and  features 
vary  indefinitely,  even  in  one  and  the  same 
family,  one  having  woolly  hair,  another  silky, 
straight  hair.  The  Bantu  groundwork  of 
the  language  seems  to  have  been  Pokomo, 
but  Arabic  has  largely  contributed  to  its 
vocabulary  ;  both  sounds  and  grammar  are 
much  simplified  compared  with  ordinary 
Bantu  tongues. 

Swanetians.  One  of  the  smaller  Georgian 
peoples,  whose  history  goes  back  thousands 
of  years.  There  seem  to  be  two  types,  one 
blond  and  light-eyed  with  a  longish  face, 
the  other  darker  with  a  broader  face.  They 
differ  from  other  Georgians  in  build  and 
character,  being  less  good-looking  and  appear- 
ing rude  and  sly. 

Swazi  or  Waswazi.  Section  of  the 
south-eastern  Bantu-speaking  peoples,  closely 
related  to  the  Zulu.  They  are  often  termed 
Kafirs,  or  Kaffirs,  from  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  ,(  unbeliever." 

Swedes.  Inhabitant  of  Sweden,  speaking 
a  tongue  of  the  Scandinavian  section  of 
Teutonic  languages.  From  early  Swedish 
graves  we  get  both  long  and  short  skulls,  the 
latter  of  Alpine  type,  but  the  long  skulls  are 
some  of  the  Mediterranean  type,  some,  on 
the  other  hand,  lower  in  proportion  to  the 
height,  these  being  the  two  elements  from 
which  the  Nordic  race  has  apparently  been 
compounded.  In  Neolithic  times  we  find 
relatively  large  numbers  of  Alpine  and 
Mediterranean  folk  who  are,  curiously  enough, 
less  conspicuous  in  the  Danish  islands  ;  it 
has  been  suggested  that  they  came  to  Sweden 
by  sea  from  the  British  Isles.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Iron  Age  these  types  are  dis- 
placed by  a  long-headed  people  with  broad 
noses,  which  were  at  an  earlier  period  promi- 
nent in  Mecklenburg.  As  in  the  case  of  Den- 
mark we  have  little  information  on  which  to 
go  for  the  next  two  thousand  years.  In  our 
own  day  the  area  north  and  west  of  Stockholm 
is  one  of  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  fair, 
long-headed,  tall  Nordic  type  ;  in  southern 
Sweden  long  headed  and  round  headed  folk 
are  about  equal  in  numbers,  and  a  darker 
complexion  and  hair  usually  goes  with  the 
shorter  head.     In  the  north  of  Sweden  there 
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is  a  strong  Lapp  element  which  no  doubt 
goes  back  to  very  early  times. 

Swiss.  Inhabitants  of  Switzerland, 
who  speak  as  their  mother  tongue  either 
German,  French,  Italian,  or  Romansch.  They 
are  short  in  stature  and  usually  dark,  but 
there  are  blonds  in  the  open  country  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Alps.  They  are  probably 
everywhere  round  headed,  as  they  were  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

Tagal.  Tall,  strong  tribe  of  Borneo  of 
predominantly  Indonesian  type. 

Tagalog,  Philippine  tribe  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manilla. 

Tagbanua,  Tribe  of  the  Calamianes 
Islands  in  the  Philippines.  They  are  short, 
with  abnormally  long  legs,  black,  frizzly  or 
wavy  hair,  and  short,  flat  nose.  They  are  a 
docile  and  timid  people,  but  excellent  workers. 

Tai  or  Thai.  Large  group  of  tribes  of 
south  China  and  Indo-China,  who  speak 
Siamese-Chinese  languages.  If  we  except  a 
few  unclassed  remnants  of  tribes,  and  perhaps 
the  Lolo,  they  seem  to  be  the  earliest  traceable 
inhabitants,  and  began  to  move  down  from  the 
Yang-Tse  valley  four  thousand  years  ago.  The 
largest  tribe  is  known  as  Tho  ;  they  are  of 
moderate  height,  with  about  5  ft.  7  in.  as  a 
maximum  ;  their  hair  is  long  and  coarse,  black 
to  rusty  in  colour,  the  skin  yellow,  more  or 
less  deeply  bronzed  according  to  exposure. 
Their  eyes  are  somewhat  Mongoloid,  but  in 
the  projection  of  the  jaw  and  lower  part  of 
the  face  they  present  a  feature  incompatible 
with  pure  Mongoloid  descent  and  suggestive 
of  negrito  influence.  In  youth  the  Tho  is 
quick  to  learn,  but  in  later  life  he  becomes 
sluggish  and  lazy,  a  result  due  in  part  to  the 
use  of  a  special  kind  of  tobacco.  They  live 
in  pile  huts. 

Tajik.  Tali,  round-headed  people  of  the 
east  of  Persia.  They  are  mainly  sedentary 
and  agricultural,  and  divided  into  hill  and 
lowland  groups  ;  the  former  are  called  Persivan 
("  of  Persian  speech  ")  or  Dikhan  ("peasants"), 
while  the  latter  are  a  Persianised  people  who 
originally  spoke  Galchic.  The  Tajik  are 
probably  the  Dadicae  of  Herodotus ;  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
They  are  tall  and  brown  or  white,  with  ruddy 
cheeks,  black  or  chestnut  hair,  fair  eyes,  long, 
well-shaped  nose,  and  oval  face. 

Talamanca.  Tribe  of  Costa  Rica,  speak- 
ing a  Chibcha  tongue. 

Tamil.  Language  of  the  Dravidian  family, 
spoken  in  the  south  of  India  and  the  north  of 
Ceylon.  Some  Tamil-speaking  castes  appear 
to  be  long  headed  like  the  Palli,  Parayan,  and 
Vellalla,  while  in  others  the  round-headed 
type  almost  predominates.  It  is  the  oldest, 
richest,  and  most  highly-organized  of 
Dravidian  tongues  ;  the  literary  form  is 
called  Shen  (perfect)  and  the  colloquial  Kodum 
(rude) .  Both  Tamil  and  Dravidian  are 
corruptions  of  Dranida. 

Tanala.  Madagascar  tribe  of  negroid 
type  who  live  in  dense  forests,  whence  their 
name.  Arab  origin  has  been  attributed  to 
their  chiefs,  but  they  do  not  differ  in  physical 
type  from  their  subjects. 

Tangut.  Peoples  of  south-west  China  of 
several  different  types,  some  Mongoloid, 
some  non-Mongoloid. 


Tapiro.  Negrito  people  of  New  Guinea, 
living  at  the  source  of  the  Mimika  river. 
They  are  lighter  in  skin  colour  than  the 
surrounding  Papuans,  some  being  almost 
yellow,  and  thus  differ  widely  from  other 
negrito  peoples.  In  stature  they  range  from 
5  ft.  to  5  ft.  4  in.,  and  the  skull  is  very  variable 
in  shape,  a  sign,  as  a  rule,  of  mixed  blood  ; 
the  nose,  too,  is  very  variable  in  its  propor- 
tions. Their  pile  dwellings  are  copied  from 
those  of  their  neighbours. 

Tarahumare.  Tribe  of  Mexico  who  live 
in  the  mountainous  area  of  the  north.  They 
are  of  a  light  chocolate  brown  colour,  and 
powerfully  built. 

Taranchi  or  Hi  -  Tartars.  Turkic 
people  who  migrated  to  Russian  Turkistan 
when  Kulja  passed  under  Chinese  rule.  They 
are  close  kinsmen  of  the  Sarts,  but  give  their 
women  more  freedom  and  are  chiefly 
agricultural  in  pursuits.  They  are  among  the 
least  Turkic  of  all  Iranian  Turks,  and  are  now 
strongly  Persianised.  They  are  probably 
descendants  of  the  old  Uigur  of  eastern 
Turkistan  and  overlaid  an  originally  Caucasian 
population  with  a  culture  of  Perso-Hellenic 
type. 

Tarasco.  Tribe  of  Mechoacan,  Mexico, 
who  call  themselves  Purepecha.  They  are 
a  brave  and  upright  people  in  their  natural 
state,  but  easily  offended  and  unmanage- 
able in  their  fury.  With  strangers  they  are 
reserved  and  suspicious,  but  kind  and 
hospitable  to  each  other.  The  women  delight 
in  ornaments  of  all  sorts  ;  they  carry  a  child 
slung  between  their  shoulders.  The  Tarascans 
make  lacquer  at  Uruapan  by  cutting  out  the 
wood  in  the  required  shape  and  laying  the 
lacquer  on  with  the  finger. 

Tartar  or  Tatar.  Term  originally  applied 
to  a  central  Asiatic  people  now  extinct. 
It  has  been  transferred  to  the  Western  people 
known  as  Turks,  and  is  applied  collectively 
to  the  Turkish  tribes  intermixed  with  Mongols 
who  have  perhaps  a  strain  of  the  old  Tartar 
blood  in  them. 

Tartar  Languages.  Group  of  Turko- 
Tartar,  including  Kirghiz,  Bashkir,  Nogai, 
Kuman,  Karachai,  Kara-Kalpak,  Meshcherak, 
and  Siberian. 

Tassnanian.  Extinct  natives  of  Tasmania, 
related  in  certain  directions  to  the  negrito 
but  not  of  pygmy  stature.  Half-breed 
descendants  of  the  Tasmanians  survived  the 
last  pure  bred  native,  who  died  in  1877,  and 
preserve  to  our  own  day  in  their  descendants 
at  times  an  almost  pure  type  of  this  isolated 
and  primitive  people. 

Tavastians.  Western  Finns,  who  call 
themselves  Hemelaiset  (lake  people).  They 
have  rather  broad,  heavy  frames,  small  and 
oblique  blue  or  grey  eyes,  towy  hair,  and  white 
complexions,  without  the  ruddiness  of  the 
Germanic  peoples.  In  temperament  they  are 
honest,  but  somewhat  vindictive  and  sluggish. 

Teda.  Negroid  people  of  the  Sahara, 
north  of  Lake  Chad  in  the  Tibesti  Range. 
They  are  practically  the  same  as  the  Tibu 
and  are  related  to  the  Kanuri,  speaking  a 
language  of  the  same  group.  They  are  the 
Garamantes  of  classical  authors.  Mixed  with 
the  large  negro  factor  is  a  short-headed 
element  which  may  represent  an  earlier  pygmy 
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element.  Though  they  are  very  black,  they 
are  non-negroid  in  respect  of  hair  character, 
which  is  wavy  or  curly  ;  their  noses  also  are 
aquiline,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  does 
not  project, 

Tehuana.  Zapotec  tribe  of  Mexico, 
dwelling  in  Tehuantepcc. 

Tehuelche.  Natives  of  Patagonia,  re- 
nowned for  their  great  stature,  ranging  from 
5  ft.  8  in.  to  6  ft.  They  subsist  mainly  on 
the  flesh  of  the  guanaco,  but  also  eat  horse 
flesh ;  they  cultivate  no  vegetables.  Their 
dwellings  are  leather  or  brushwood,  and  their 
characteristic  weapons  are  lasso  and  bolas. 
The  dead  were  buried  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Telugu.  Language  of  south  India.  It  is 
spoken  in  the  mam  by  Dravidians  under 
middle  height  with  very  dark  skins  and  wavy 
or  curly  hair.  Some  appear  to  be  long 
headed,"  but  there  are  others  with  a  strong, 
short-headed   element. 

Tcmne.  Negro  people  of  Sierra  Leone. 
They  speak  a  language  of  the  coast  group 
which  has  many  words  resembling  those  of 
Bantu  languages  geographically  remote. 
They  are  a  fairly  tall  people,  lighter  in  colour 
than  the  Mendi  and  allied  to  the  Landuman 
and  Baga.  They  were  one  of  the  first  tribes 
with  whom  Europeans  came  in  contact  and  a 
detailed  account  of  their  religion  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  live  mainly  on  rice  ;  their 
villages  are  exceedingly  small,  five  hundred 
being  a  population  of  unusual  size. 

Tenggerese.  Mountain  people  of  east 
Java  who  differ  from  the  Javanese  in  having 
long  heads  and  broad  noses,  with  wavy  or  even 
curly  hair.  They  are  perhaps  descended,  at 
least  in  part,  from  south  Indian  immigrants 
of  the  seventh  and  later  centuries. 

Thonga.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  on  the  Limpopo  river  ; 
they  are  also  called  Gwamba. 

Tibetan.  A  feature  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  Tibet  is  polyandry  ;  a  woman  is  taken 
to  wife  by  the  eldest  brother  of  a  family,  but 
he  shares  her  with  a  number  of  other  men 
who  may  be  but  are  not  necessarily  brothers. 
This  seems  to  be  a  result  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  making  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
increase  of  population  ;  it  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  poor  pastoral  nomads 
of  the  northern  steppes  practise  monogamy. 
The  essential  element  in  Tibetan  religion  is 
subjection  to  the  priest  or  lama  ;  lamaism  has 
been  imposed  upon  a  form  of  Buddhism,  and 
Buddhism  itself  is  only  a  veneer  upon  more 
primitive  pagan  creeds.  Tibetan  worship  is 
a  mechanical  system  with  the  prayer-wheel  as 
its  main  characteristic,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  baffle  the  evil  spirits  that  belay  man 
on  every  side.  The  Tibetan  had  been  des- 
cribed as  knavish,  treacherous  and  sub- 
servient or  tyrannous  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  other  observers  display  him 
as  kind-hearted,  affectionate  and  law- 
abiding.      See   Bhotia,    Balti,    Horsok,   etc. 

Tibeto-Burman  Languages.  Sub-family 
with  three  branches  —  Tibeto  -  Himalayan, 
Assamese-Burmese  and  Assamese-Chinese. 

Tibeto-Himalayan  Languages.  Stock 
of  Tibeto-Burman.  It  includes  Tibetan, 
Himalayan,  north  Assam,  Bodo,  Kaga,  Kuki- 


Chin,  Meithei,  and  Kachin,  through  which  a: 
double  line  of  relationship  between  Tibetan 
and  Burmese  can  be  traced. 

Tiki -Tike.  Pygmy  tribe  of  the  Upper 
Ituri,  between  the  Congo  and  the  Nile,  the 
name  being  probably  identical  with  that 
of  the  Atyo,  usually  known  as  Ba-Teke. 
They  are  nomadic  and  obtain  from  the 
Mangbettu  or  Momvu  fruits,  weapons  and 
bark  cloth  in  exchange  for  game.  They  live 
in  the  shelter  of  rocks. 

Tinguian  or  Itneg.  Pagan  mountain 
tribe  of  north  Luzon.  They  are  head- 
hunters  and  cultivate  rice. 

Tlinkit.  (i)  American-Indian  tribe  of  the 
west  coast  of  Alaska.  They  are  a  tall,  round- 
headed  people  of  a  pale-brown  or  yellowish 
colour,  and,  like  the  Haida,  famous  for  the 
totem  posts  erected  in  front  of  their  huts. 
(2)  Group  of  tribes,  also  known  as  Kalosh 
or  Kolush,  on  the  islands  and  coast  of 
north-west  America.  They  depend  largely 
on  the  sea  for  subsistence,  but  are  also 
hunters.  They  are  skilled  in  canoe  building, 
in  the  working  of  stone,  and  in  the  making  of 
blankets,  etc. 

Toba.  Tribe  of  Bolivia,  between  the  Pilco- 
mayo  and  the  Bermejo.  They  are  tall  and  a 
little  darker  than  the  Chiriguano.  They 
depend  entirely  on  hunting  and  fishing. 

Toda.  Small  tribe  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills. 
They  speak  a  Dravidian  language,  and  are  of 
rather  more  than  medium  height,  well  pro- 
portioned and  stalwart,  with  a  narrow  nose, 
regular  features  and  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  hair.  The  women  are  somewhat  lighter 
in  colour  than  the  men,  and  are  said  to  be  of 
a  warm  copper  hue.  In  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  the  skull  is  long  or  very  long.  The 
most  important  element  in  their  life  is  the 
buffalo,  which  is  tended  by  men  ;  women 
are  excluded  from  the  dairy  and  even  from 
the  paths  assigned  for  certain  purposes  such 
as  the  approach  to  the  dairy  for  the  man  who 
goes  to  feed  or  milk  the  buffaloes.  A  woman 
has  more  than  one  husband,  and  they  are 
often  brothers  ;  the  one  who  performs  a 
certain  ceremony  with  a  bow  and  arrow  about 
two  months  before  the  child  is  born  becomes 
the  father  for  all  legal  and  social  purposes,  of 
that  child.  In  olden  days  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Toda  tribe  to  kill  female  children,  and 
it  is  to  this  that  their  marriage  custom  is  no 
doubt  due. 

Tomak.  Bulgarians  who  have  embraced 
Mahomedanism. 

Tomutes.  Turkish  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Khiva. 

Tonga.  Bantu-speaking  people  who  live 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Nyasa.  There  is  another 
people  of  the  same  name  near  Inhambane  on 
the  coast. 

Tongkingese.  Peoples  of  Tong-king  fall 
into  two  groups,  Annamese  in  the  south,  and 
a  congeries  of  tribes  in  the  north,  including 
Tai,  Man,  Meo,  Lolo,  and  the  ancient 
La-tchi. 

Topa.  Name  given  to  the  Portuguese  of 
Pondicherri. 

Toraja.  Wild  tribe  of  Celebes.  They  are 
of  varying  complexion,  some  yellow-brown, 
others  brown-black,  and  the  hair  is  sometimes 
wavy  ;     as  the  nose  is  broad  and  flat  it  is 
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possible  that  there  is  a  Mongoloid  element 
superimposed  on  an  aboriginal  strain.  They 
are  described  as  simple,  truthful,  honourable 
and  hospitable,  patient  in  suffering,  and 
grateful  for  kindness. 

Tsu.  Formosan  tribe  of  the  south 
central  mountains.  They  were  formerly 
head-hunters  and  still  preserve  the  skulls  in 
the  communal  house  known  as  Khuva,  which 
serves  as  a  sleeping  house  for  the  young  men. 
They  are  of  a  non-Mongoloid  type,  with  long, 
straight  hair  and  straight  eyes  ;  the  lips  are 
thin  ;    they  knock  out  some  of  their  teeth. 

Tuareg.  Saharan  people  of  Berber  stock, 
known  to  the  Hausa  under  the  name  of 
Asbenawa  from  the  Asben  oasis,  which  they 
invaded  in  1515.  Their  own  name  for  them- 
selves seems  to  be  Imoshak,  and  their  language 
is  Tamoshak.  There  is  a  considerable  negroid 
element  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  population, 
but  the  Tuareg,  who  dominate  the  western 
and  central  Sahara,  differ  from  the  northern 
Berbers  chiefly  in  respect  of  stature,  which  is 
extremely  tall  ;  in  this  they  resemble  the 
Nilotes  and  some  of  the  Chad  tribes. 

Tugeri  or  Kaia-Kaia,  New  Guinea 
people  noted  for  their  head-hunting  pro- 
pensities. 

Tukano.  Tribe  of  the  Amazon  area,  who 
are  deadly  foes  of  the  Desana.  A  typical 
Tukano  is  round  headed,  with  eyes  usually 
horizontal  and  a  good-humoured  expression  ; 
the  nose  is  broad  with  wide  nostrils  and  the 
hair  wavy  and  sometimes  almost  curly.  Fish- 
ing is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  men,  and  the 
women  cultivate  the  fields.  They  have  an 
assembly  house  in  which  men  and  women  take 
their  meals,  but  at  different  times.  In  many 
places  animal  food  is  hardly  used,  but  they 
are  great  frog  eaters.  Their  language  belongs 
to  the  Betoya  group. 

Tungus.  Neo-Siberian  tribes  allied  to  the 
Goldi,  Manchu,  Orochon,  etc.  They  seem 
variable  in  type,  being  shorter  and  more 
predominantly  round  headed  in  the  south  ; 
the  hair  is  straight  ;  the  eyes  are  often 
without  the  Mongoloid  fold.  They  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tung-hu,  of  Chinese 
annals.  The  type  has  been  described  as 
essentially  Mongolic,  with  some  admixture 
of  Turki  characters,  but  little  reliable  informa- 
tion is  available.  They  are  daring  hunters, 
cheerful  even  in  the  deepest  misery,  of  gentle 
manners,  proud  and  upright,  obliging  without 
being  servile.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
Shamanists. 

Turanian.  Term  used  linguistically  as 
an  equivalent  to  Ural-Altaic  ;  but  also 
applied  in  an  ethnological  sense.  The  name 
Turan  is  Asiatic  ;  Tura  is  mentioned  in  the 
Avesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Old  Persians, 
where  Tuirya  is  used  of  the  countries  now 
called  Turanian,  the  people  of  which  were 
enemies  of  Airya.  Turan  is  one  of  the  names 
applied  to  what  is  also  called  Tartary,  though 
it  is  not  known  to  the  Asiatic  Turks.  Some 
philologists  have  spoken  of  a  South  Turanian 
group  of  languages,  meaning  thereby  Tamulic, 
Malayic,  etc. 

Turcomans-.  Turki  peoples  of  Bokhara, 
Khiva,  and  Persia  together  with  a  small 
number  in  the  Caucasus.  In  religion  they 
are     all     Mahomedans  ;      linguistically     they 


belong  to  the  Jagatai  division.  A  large 
number  are  still  nomadic  horse  breeders  ; 
they  are  forbidden  to  marry  outside  their 
own  people,  and,  as  there  are  more  men  than 
women,  there  are  large  numbers  of  bachelors, 
in  some  places  they  number  twenty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  culture  as 
well  as  physique  they  may  be  reckoned  with 
the  Iranians. 

Turkana.  People  of  east  Africa  on  the 
west  of  Lake  Rudolf.  They  are  reputed 
to  be  the  tallest  of  the  human  race.  In  one 
district  they  are  said  to  average  7  ft.  in  height  ; 
the  allied  Suk  do  not  exceed  6  ft.  6  in.  They 
depend  for  sustenance  upon  fish  to  some 
extent,  but  are  mainly  a  pastoral  people. 
They  seem  to  come  near  the  Nilotic  negroes 
in  physical  type  ;  their  language  is  classified 
as  Niloto-Hamitic.  They  have  a  smaller 
non-negro  element  than  the  Masai  or  even 
the  Baganda. 

Turki.  People  of  central  Asia.  Their 
stature  is  above  the  average,  and  they  have 
a  very  round  head,  elongated  oval  face,  eyes 
non-Mongoloid  but  with  an  external  fold  in 
the  eyelid  ;  thick  lips,  somewhat  prominent 
nose.  They  are  essentially  nomadic  ;  the 
Turk  who  takes  to  agriculture  has  been 
deeply  modified  by  inter-mixture. 

Turki  or  Turko-Tartar  Languages. 
Of  these  there  are  three  groups  :  Jagatai, 
Tatar,  Turkish ;  the  two  former  are  more 
closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the  third. 

Turkic  Tribes.  Group  including  Yakut, 
Kirghiz,  Uzbeg,  Turcoman,  etc.  They  are 
of  medium  stature  and  yellowish-white  com- 
plexion, with  short  high  head,  elongated  oval 
face,  straight  and  rather  prominent  nose. 
Probably  they  are  allied  to  the  Ugrian  peoples.    ■ 

Turkish  Language.  Speech  of  the 
western  Turks,  consisting  of  the  following 
groups  :  Derbent,  Azerbaijan,  Crimean,  Ana- 
tolian, and  Rumelian,  the  last  two  consti- 
tuting Osmanli. 

Turko-Iranian.  Group  including  Baluchi, 
Brahui,  and  Afghan,  a  broad-headed  people 
with  abundant  hair  and  fair  complexion. 

Turko-Tartars  (Russia).  The  following 
tribes  come  under  this  head  :  Kazan  Tartars, 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea  and  Taurida,  Kirghiz, 
Nogai  of  Stavropol  near  the  Caspian,  Bashkir 
of  Orenburg.  It  is  possible  that  the  Bashkir 
were  originally  a  Finnic  tribe  who  were  later 
Tartarised. 

Turks.  This  people  may  probably  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Tu-kiu,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  sixth  century;  but  three  thousand  years 
ago  the  Hiung-nu  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  as 
their  neighbours  on  the  north-west  must  have 
been  their  ancestors.  When  the  Great  Wall 
of  China  was  built  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  these  Hiung-nu  had  to  turn 
westwards.  Soon  after  this  most  of  the 
Turkic  tribes  of  central  Asia  were  united 
under  the  Hun-mi  Empire  ;  it  is  probable 
that  Hiung-nu  and  Hun-nu  are  the  same. 
They  were  probably  the  Huns  of  some 
centuries  later  who  were  on  the  Volga  in 
a.d.  275,  and  ravaged  Europe  in  the  fifth 
century  ;  another  section  advanced  on  India 
in  the  following  century.  The  Hun-nu,  who 
moved  westwards,  had  as  their  chief  element 
the    On-Uigur.     The   Togus    Uigur   remained 
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in  Asia,  and  were  subdued  for  a  time  by  the 
Tu-kiu,  afterwards  assuming  the  leadership 
themselves. 

Tuscarora  (hemp  gatherers).  Important 
confederation  of  Iroquois  tribes  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Tuscarora,  in  New  York,  are 
still  governed  by  chiefs,  who  are,  however,  no 
longer  responsible  to  the  clan.  Like  other 
Iroquois,  they  traced  descent  in  the  female 
line  and  had  also  women  chiefs.  In  olden 
times  they  stuck  prisoners  full  of  small 
splinters  and  set  them  gradually  on  fire.  They 
were  passionately  fond  of  gaming. 

Tush.  Georgian  people,  mainly  on  the 
north  of  the  Caucasus. 

Twi,  Agni-Twi,  Tshi  or  Otyi.  Group 
of  tribes  of  the  Gold  and  Ivory  Coasts.  They 
speak  allied  languages  which  show  some  signs 
of  having  been  taken  over  by  non-negroes. 
It  is  probable  that  they  came  from  the  east. 

Tynjur.  Name  of  a  people  of  Nubia, 
and  also  of  a  section  of  Shuwa  Arabs  south- 
west of  Lake  Chad,  who  are,  however,  possibly 
not  of  Arab  descent  at  all,  though  they  speak 
Arabic.  Tradition  says  that  they  came  from 
Tunis,  and  they  say  that  their  forefathers 
were  once  rulers  of  Wadai. 

Ukit.  Tribe  of  nomadic  hunters  in  Borneo. 
They  are  a  slender,  pale-skinned  people, 
grouped  in  small  communities,  who  live  on 
what  they  can  find  in  the  jungle,  and  barter 
from  friendly  settled  people  iron  implements, 
etc.,  in  return  for  rubber  and  camphor. 

Uled  Nail  or  Oulcd  Nail.  Aures  tribe 
of  Berbers. 

Ural-Altaic  Languages.  Family  the 
existence  of  which  is  not  universally  accepted, 
including  Mongol,  Finno-Ugrian,  Turkish, 
Manchu,  and  Samoyed. 

Urdu.  Form  of  Hindi  that  uses  many 
Persian  words  and  Persian  script. 

Uriankhai  or  Uriangut.  Turanian  Turks 
near  the  Sayan  mountains.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Soyot,  but  the  northern 
section  call  themselves  Tuba.  They  seem 
to  be  a  mixed  people  with  much  Mongol 
blood,  but  some  authorities  have  classed  them 
as  Samoyed  mixed  with  Turks.  Thev  are 
the  most  successful  reindeer  breeders  known  ; 
some  depend  on  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
breed  horse,  yak,  and  reindeer  for  draught 
purposes  in  a  way  that  suggests  a  combination 
of  Mongol,  Turk,  and  Tungus. 

Uzbegs.  Turkic  people  of  Samarkand, 
Bokhara,  etc.,  allied  to  the  Kipchak  of 
Ferghana.  The  Uzbegs  are  the  ruling  class 
of  their  land,  occupying  the  same  position 
as  the  Osmanli  farther  west.  They  seem  to 
take  their  name  from  Uzbeg  Khan  of  the 
Golden  Horde  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
are  a  mixture  of  Turkic,  Iranian,  and  Mongol 
with  some  predominance  of  the  former 
element.  They  are  exchanging  nomad  life 
for  a  sedentary  one,  and  their  customary  law 
is  being  replaced  by  written  law.  Though 
they  make  use  of  clay  and  wood  houses,  their 
old  felt  tents  are  still  to  be  seen,  especially 
in  summer.  They  seem  to  have  much  in 
common  with  the  Kazaks  or  Kazak- Kirghiz. 
They  are  probably  peoples  who  escaped  from 
Turkic  rule  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  go 
back  to  a  nomadic  life  ;  this  drove  them  to 
constant  war  with  the  Mongols,  who  possessed 


the  steppes  before  them.  There  is  a  proverb, 
"  Where  the  hoof  of  the  Kataghan's  horse 
arrives,  there  the  dead  find  no  grave  cloth  and 
the  living  no  home."  The  Kataghan  are  a 
tribe  of  Uzbegs. 

Vai.  Tribe  of  the  Mandingo  group  on  the 
coast  of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  Thev 
possess  their  own  system  of  writing,  invented 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  native.  They 
are  of  the  usual  Mandingo  type,  but  have  a 
rather  larger,  short-headed  element  ;  m 
stature  they  are  rather  shorter  ;  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  mixed  with  tribes  who  previously 
occupied  the  coast  area. 

Vedda.  Primitive  tribe  of  Ceylon,  classed 
with  the  pre-Dravidians.  They  stand  about 
5  ft.  high,  and  have  wavy,  sometimes  almost 
curly  hair  ;  the  skin  colour  varies  enormously 
from  yellowish  brown  to  deep  brown-black. 
The  head  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  nose 
only  moderately  broad,  depressed  at  the  root, 
and  never  really  flattened.  All  trace  of  their 
original  language  has  been  lost.  They  adopted, 
in  the  first  place,  a  primitive  form  of  Sinhalese 
which,  by  paraphrases,  was  transformed  into 
a  kind  of  secret  language,  and  now  the 
archaic  words  are  being  replaced  by  modern 
Sinhalese.  They  are  divided  into  wild  Vedda, 
living  in  caves,  village  Vedda,  and  coast 
Vedda,  the  two  latter  having  undergone 
considerable  foreign  influence.  The  coast 
Vedda  speak  of  themselves  as  Verda. 
In  temperament  they  are  grave  but  happy, 
honest  and  hospitable  ;  their  only  weapon  is 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  iron-tipped 
arrow  is  their  only  tool.  The  language  is 
Sinhali,  borrowed  from  their  Tamil  neighbours, 
but  it  is  strongly  modified  ;  they  have  only 
one  word  to  express  number,  and  do  their 
counting  with  sticks.  Hunting,  honey,  and 
the  cult  of  the  dead  are  the  three  most 
important  things  for  the  Vedda,  but  the 
wilder  sections  put  their  dead  in  caves  and 
simply  abandon  them. 

Visayan,  or  Bisayan.  Philippine  tribe 
called  Pintados  by  the  Spaniards,  from  their 
custom  of  body-painting.  They  are  probably 
of  the  prevailing  round-headed  type. 

Vlach,  Wallach  or  Wallachian. 
People  of  Wallachia.  The  word  has  been 
derived,  without  much  evidence,  from  the 
same  root  as  Wales,  Walloon,  etc.,  as  applied 
to  Celtic  peoples  by  Slavs  and  Germans. 
There  are  also  Vlachs  in  the  population  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Voguls.  Ostyak  name  of  a  people  who 
call  themselves  Manzi.  They  are  a  Ugrian 
people,  closely  related  to  the  Ostyaks,  of 
small  stature  and  longish  heads,  with  long, 
blond  hair  and  grey  or  blue  eyes,  flat  noses 
and  round  faces.  They  are  a  hunting 
people,  melancholy,  timid,  and  indolent  in 
disposition. 

Volta  Languages.  Group  of  languages  of 
the  Semi-Bantu  zone,  spoken  in  the  northern 
territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  French  Niger 
territory,  including  Mole  or  Mossi,  Grunshi, 
Dagomba,  etc.  They  fall  into  a  number  of 
sub-groups,  and  differ  from  the  major  type 
of  Semi-Bantu  tongues  in  using  a  suffix 
instead  of  a  prefix  in  the  noun  classes. 

Vonum.  Group  of  uncivilized  tribes  in  the 
mountains   of  central    Formosa,    where   they 
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often  live  at  great  elevations.  They  were 
formerly  head-hunters  ;  women  carry  burdens 
on  their  backs  with  a  band  over  the  head. 
Mongoloid  traits  are  not  conspicuous,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  primitive  Indonesians. 

Votyak.  Eastern  Finnic  tribe  which  left  the 
Urals  about  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  for  their 
present  home  between  the  rivers  Kama  and 
Viatka.  They  are  chiefly  heathen,  and 
worship  Inmar,  god  of  heaven,  to  whom  they 
still  offer,  it  is  said,  human  sacrifices.  They 
are  of  short  stature,  with  blue  or  grey  eyes, 
a  straight  nose,  and  blond  or  red  hair.  They 
are  not  robust. 

Wa  or  Vu.  People  of  Burma,  some  of 
whom  are  head-hunters,  speaking  a  Mon- 
Khmer  language.  They  are  short  and  broad, 
with  bullet  heads,  square  faces,  and  heavy 
jaws.  The  nose  is  on  the  whole  prominent  and 
very  broad  in  the  nostrils  ;  the  eyes  are  round 
and  well  opened,  and  the  complexion  is  dark 
in  the  case  of  the  wild  Wa.  They  surround 
their  villages  with  a  rampart  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high, 
with  a  ditch  outside  and  a  tunnel  entrance. 
In  character  they  are  brave,  energetic,  and 
industrious,  especially  in  cultivating  the  soil  ; 
beans  are  the  staple  food. 

Wabanaki.  North-eastern  section  of  Algon- 
quins,  including"  Passamaquoddy,  Penobscot, 
Abenaki,  Micmac,  and  Delaware  or  Lenape. 

Wadigo.  One  of  the  so-called  Nyika  tribes 
of  the  hinterland  of  Mombasa,  related  to  the 
Wagiriama,  etc.,  and  speaking  a  Bantu 
language.  They  are  a  shortish  people,  some 
men  not  exceeding  5  ft.  2  in.,  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  variation  in  head  shape  that  there  is 
a  distinct  pygmy  element  among  them. 

Wags  n  3a  or  Baganda.  Inhabitants 
of  Uganda.  The  form  Waganda  is  of  Swahili 
origin.  They  vary  greatly  in  features  and 
build,  some  being  thoroughly  negro  in  type, 
others  with  faces  that  have  been  compared 
to  those  of  Romans  ;  some  stand  over  6  ft., 
others  barely  5  ft.  ;  the  upper  classes  have 
silkier  hair,  but  it  is  black  and  woolly  in  all  ; 
the  complexion  varies  from  copper- colour  to 
jet-black.  They  have  been  called  the  most 
advanced  of  Bantu-speaking  tribes,  are 
careful  of  their  appearance  and  of  their 
homes,  courteous  in  manner,  and  hospitable 
to  guests.  Unlike  other  Bantu-speaking 
peoples  of  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  they 
neither  knock  out  teeth  nor  mutilate  their 
person  in  any  way  ;  they  do  not  even  pierce 
their  ear-lobes.  They  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  clans,  which  appear  to  differ  from 
each  other  in  build  or  in  features,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  at  sight  members  of 
certain  clans,  though  they  have  been  inter- 
marrying for  ages.  The  Uganda  house  differs 
in  type  from  that  of  any  other  people  of 
negro  Africa,  with  its  lofty  roof  and  vast 
framework  of  palm  midribs  or  sticks  extending 
right  down  to  the  ground,  with  openings  cut 
away  to  serve  the  purpose  of  doors  in  front 
and  back. 

Wageia.  Bantu-speaking  people  of  the 
south-east  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  finely  developed 
figures,  and  appear  to  have  a  Nilotic  element 
in  their  blood.  The  men  go  completely  naked, 
but  wear  large  straw  hats  with  great  tufts  of 
feathers  in  them. 


Wahabi  or  Wahhabl.  Mahomedan 
community  of  Nejd,  named  after  Abd  el 
Wahhab.  They  have  representatives  in 
Mesopotamia,   India,   and  Africa. 

Wahehe.  Mixed  people  of  Uhehe,  East 
Africa.  They  are  composed  of  the  remnants 
of  tribes  conquered  in  the  nineteenth  century 
by  the  Wahehe  proper.  Tall,  with  regular 
features  of  non-negroid  noses  and  strikingly 
light  complexion,  they  are  brave  and  terrible 
warriors,  and  take  their  name  from  their 
war-cry,  "  Hehe,  he,  he  !  "  Burton  saw  a 
tribe  whom  he  calls  Wahehe,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  the  same. 

Wahima.  Negroid  people  of  Uganda. 
Usually  tall  and  long  headed,  with  small 
hands  and  feet,  they  have  sometimes  almost 
European  features  and  differ  from  the  average 
negro  tribe  in  the  length  of  the  neck,  but 
their  hair  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  pure  negro.  They  are  the  aristocracy 
of  Unyoro,  the  cattle  herdsmen  of  Uganda. 
The  form  Bahima  is  more  correct  than 
Wahima,  Wa  being  the  Swahili  form  of  the 
plural  prefix. 

Walloon.  (1)  Number  of  dialects  of  north 
French,  spoken  in  the  southern  part  of 
Belgium  ;  (2)  the  name  of  the  people  who 
speak  Walloon.  There  is  a  Walloon  element 
in  the  population  of  Kent.  The  people  of  the 
Ardennes  plateau  are  just  under  medium 
stature,  dark  complexioned,  and  on  the 
whole  short  headed  ;  the  same  type,  but 
with  a  more  pronounced  shortness  of  head, 
is  found  in  some  of  the  coastal  provinces  of 
Holland  ;  even  in  Friesland  the  same  type 
is  found.  The  earliest  remains,  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age,  show  a  long-headed  people,  who 
were  replaced  in  the  Neolithic  period  by  a 
short-headed  people  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Alpine  stock 
of  central  Europe.  Belgium  thus  formed  a 
notable  contrast  to  both  France  and  the 
British  Isles,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this 
stock  explains  the  head  shape  of  the  people 
of  the  Ardennes. 

Wambutte.  Pygmy  tribe  of  the  Ituri 
Forest,   Belgian  Congo. 

Wandorobo  or  Andorobo,  Nomadic 
people  of  the  Masai  country,  who  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  latter  as  helots. 
They  speak  a  dialect  of  Nandi,  but  their 
physical  type  shows  them  to  be  of  very 
mixed  descent.  They  tend  towards  short 
stature,  and  in  facial  type  some  seem  to 
resemble  Bushmen,  whose  kinsmen  they  may 
be.  Their  name  is  Masai,  and  means  "  poor." 
They  call  themselves  Asa. 

Wankonde  or  Nkonde.  Bantu-speak- 
ing people  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  whose  name  seems  to  mean  "  people 
of  the  plain."  They  include  the  Awakukwe, 
Awawiwa,  and  other  tribes.  They  assert 
themselves  to  be  nearly  related  to  the 
Wamaraba  near  the  coast.  They  are  very 
dark  and  usually  tall,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  to  bowleggedness  among  them. 
They  lead  an  easy  life,  and  both  men  and 
women  are  said  to  be  comparatively  good- 
looking.  They  are  cheerful,  harmless,  and 
intelligent,  but  superficial  and  unreliable. 
They  cannot  be  called  lazy,  though  they  are 
indisposed  to  exert  themselves  for  gain. 
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Wanyamwezi.  Tribe  of  Uganda  made 
famous  by  the  travels  of  Livingstone.  The 
name  means  "  children  of  the  moon." 
^  Wapisiana.  Savannah-dwelling  tribe  of 
Guiana,  speaking  an  Arawak  language.  They 
are  taller  than  most  tribes,  with  refined 
features.  They  are  great  traders,  and  in 
their  canoes  they  use  a  peculiar  form  of 
paddle  with  perfectly  circular  blades. 

Wapokomo.  Bantu-speaking  tribe  of  the 
Tana  valley  in  the  north-east  of  British  East 
Africa.  They  are  cultivators  of  the  soil  and 
also  hunters  and  fishermen  ;  they  seem  to  be 
related  to  the  Wasanye,  for  both  tribes  bury 
their  dead  in  the  forest  instead  of  following 
the  usual  Bantu  custom.  They  seem  to  be  of 
mixed  origin,  and  even  in  the  same  family 
children  vary  in  colour  from  black  to  "  red." 

Warramunga.  Central  Australian  tribe 
living  in  the  Murchison  Range.  Both  men 
and  women  are  considerably  taller  than  in 
the  Arunta  tribe  to  the  south.  A  feature  of 
their  customs  is  the  practice  of  pulling  out 
the  hair  on  the  forehead  and  upper  lip. 

Warrau  or  Warraw.  Coast  people  of 
Guiana,  forming  an  independent  linguistic 
group;  they  are  short  and,  though  thick  set, 
their  muscular  development  is  not  great.  They 
lived  in  the  mud  and  were  essentially  a  dirty 
people.  They  practise  plurality  both  of 
wives  and  husbands.  They  were  the  great 
canoe  builders  and  formerly  lived  in  pile 
dwellings  and  even  now,  after  their  removal 
to  higher  ground,  the  old  custom  is  kept  up. 

Wasania  or  Wasanye.  Tribe  of  British 
East  Africa.  Though  possibly  not  allied  to  the 
Pokomo,  they  have  some  customs  in  common 
with  them,  they  live  on  the  middle  Tana  and 
support  themselves  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

Watuta.      Name  of  the  Angoni  (q.v.). 

Waunga.  Negro  tribe  of  the  swamps 
south-east  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  Central  Africa. 

Wayao  or  Yao.  Finely  built  Bantu- 
speakmg  tribe  of  Rhodesia  and  British 
Central  Africa.  Their  original  home  was  in 
the  Unango  mountains.  They  are  a  tall 
people,  with  heads  that  seem  round  com- 
pared with  the  Anyanja. 

Waziba  or  Baziba.  Bantu-speaking 
people  of  the  west  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 
They  are  industrious,  good  humoured,  and 
happy,  of  remarkably  good  physique,  and 
simple  in  their  requirements.  They  wear  a 
curious  costume  of  fibre  threads  and  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  method  of  burying  their 
chiefs,  who  are  placed  standing  in  a  deep 
narrow  pit,  with  the  head  peeping  above 
ground.  The  head  is  watched  by  sentries 
for  two  months  and  then  pushed  down  into 
the  earth.  Unlike  most  negro  peoples,  they 
care  little  for  music  and  dancing.  In  olden 
days  no  man  was  allowed  to  wear  a  beard. 

Wazir  or  Waziri.  Mahomedan  people 
on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  Living  in 
wild  and  inaccessible  country  and  giving 
continual  trouble,  they  have  plenty  of  cattle, 
but  cultivate  only  strips  of  soil  along  their 
mountain  streams.  They  are  related  to  the 
Afridi,  and  belong  to  the  Pathan  group  who 
talk  Pushtu. 

Welsh.  Inhabitants  of  Wales  descended 
from  Welsh-speaking  ancestors.  In  the  moor- 
Jlarjds   sue   find   dark,    long-headed   people,    of 


average  stature  and  ruddy  complexion.  In 
parts  of  south  Wales  is  found  a  powerfully- 
built  stock,  with  broad  heads  and  faces, 
square  jaws,  and  dark  complexion  ;  another 
type,  dark,  bullet  headed,  and  thick-set  is 
found  in  the  Montgomeryshire  valleys. 
Finally,  there  is  a  fairer  type  found  in 
Pembrokeshire,  on  the  borders  much  taller 
than  the  other  types,  and  a  darker  variety 
along  the  cleft  from  Bala  to  Towyn.  In 
general,  however,  there  is  not  so  much  racial 
difference  between  England  and  Wales  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  Welsh  language 
does  not  date  back  more  than  some  two 
thousand  five  hundred  j^ears.     See  English. 

Wends.  Slav  people  of  the  Lausitz  in 
Germany.  They  have  been  sometimes  con- 
fused with  the  Veneti  ;  their  name  has  not 
been  explained,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  inherited  it  from  the  Venedi,  who 
were  on  the  Vistula  some  time  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  are  also  termed  Polabs, 
from  po,  by  ;    Labe,  Elbe. 

Wepsian.  Language  spoken  on  Lake 
Onega,  in  the  government  of  Olonets  and 
elsewhere.  They  are  called  Chuds  by  the 
Russians,  and  further  south  Chuhars,  but 
these  are  used  of  various  Finnic  peoples. 
Wepsian  is  a  name  taken  from  the  Novgorod 
people  of  this  language.  They  leave  agricul- 
ture to  the  women  and  children  ;  some  men 
occupy  themselves  with  fishing,  but  they  are 
by  preference  journeymen  masons.  Their 
life  is  exceedingly  primitive  ;  the  whisk  is 
used  in  the  place  of  the  churn,  which  is  un- 
known ;  there  are  no  spinning  wheels,  and 
the  canoes  are  dug-outs  propelled  by  a  single 
oar.  The  word  Chud  applied  by  the  Slavs  to 
the  Finns  is  said  to  mean  giant  as  well,  and 
we  may  perhaps  see  in  them  the  tall  people 
who  in  the  Norse  Eddas  are  called  Jbtuns. 

Worgaia.  Australian  tribe  of  the  Central 
Group,  located  to  the  east  of  the  Warramunga. 

Wyandot,      Synonym  for  Huron. 

Yakut.  Turkic  tribe  of  eastern  Siberia. 
They  are  dependent  on  the  reindeer,  but  have 
to  supplement  this  means  of  subsistence  by 
fishing,  etc.,  as  their  pasture  area  is  limited. 

Yami.  Inhabitants  of  a  small  island  south- 
east of  Formosa.  Described  as  a  mixed 
people  with  some  Malayan  elements,  they 
do  not  stand  more  than  5  ft.  2  in.,  and  are 
yellowish-brown  in  complexion.  Some  are 
of  Malayan  type,  others  show  negrito  traits, 
but  the  hair  is  not  frizzled.  Their  boats  are 
said ,  to  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Solomon  Islands,  and  this  suggests  some 
strain  akin  to  the  people  who  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Melanesia  the  language  of 
Indonesian  origin  spoken  to-day.  The  head 
varies  from  very  round  to  very  long. 

Yaqui.  Important  section  of  the  Cahita 
tribe  which  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  Lower 
Yaqui,  Mexico.  They  belonged  to  the  Pima 
family  and  were  allied  to  the  Maya,  though 
the  two  tribes  were  not  on  good  terms.  They 
seem  to  be  an  industrious  people  and  are 
employed  as  farm  labourers  and  sailors  ; 
the}'  are  good  pearl  divers  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  given  to  alcohol,  gambling, 
and  stealing.  In  1903  they  numbered  about 
20,000  ;  their  present  numbers  are  unknown, 
as  in  1906-7  the  Mexican  government  planned 
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to  deal  drastically  with  the  hostile  Yaqui  and 
deported  thousands  of  them  to  Yucatan  and 
Tehuantepec,  where  a  changed  environment 
is  likely  to  have  affected  the  deportees. 

Yezidi.  Short-headed  people  of  western 
Kurdistan.  Often  with  stra'ght  hair,  much 
hair  on  the  face,  a  very  short  high  head, 
swarthy  white  skin  and  a  narrow,  generally 
aquiline  nose,  they  are  allied  to  the  Kurd's 
and  are  noted  for  their  devil  worship  and 
their  cult  of  the  peacock. 

Yao,  Wayao  or  Ajawa.  People  of 
Nyasa  who  originally  lived  nearer  the  coast 
but  were  driven  away  by  tribes  coming  from 
the  north.  They  are  of  better  physique  than 
their  Anyanja  neighbours,  but  vary  con- 
siderably in  height,  some  being  over  6  ft. 
They  have  a  great  reputation  as  strong 
carriers.  The  women  wear  a  ring  in  the 
upper  lip,  a  custom  borrowed  from  the 
Anyanja,  who  have  now  given  it  up. 

Yolof,  Jolof  or  Woloi.  Sudanic- 
speaking  people  of  western  Africa  between  the 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  They  are  tall  and 
extremely  black,  but  very  good-looking. 

Yoruba.  Originally  the  name  of  a  single 
tribe  of  an  allied  group,  to  all  of  which  the 
name  is  now  applied  ;  Egba,  Jebu,  etc.,  are 
sub-divisions.  They  extend  from  the  sea  coast 
to  the  Middle  Niger  and  differ  from  sur- 
rounding tribes  in  their  tall  stature  and 
comparatively  slender  build.  Thev  number 
about  2,000,000  and  are  great  traders.  The 
Yoruba  country  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
towns,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have  nearly 
250,000  inhabitants,  and  for  the  absence  of 
dialects  in  the  language.  They  have  tribal 
heirlooms  in  the  shape  of  bronzes  that  can  be 
shown  to  be  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
old.  Secret  societies  play  a  very  important 
part  in  their  life.  They  are  also  known  as 
Nago  or  Aku. 

Yuracare.  South  American  Indian  tribe 
to  the  south  of  the  Moxos.  Their  name 
means  "  white  "  ;  they  are  of  light  colour 
with  a  yellowish  tinge,  of  tall  stature  with  an 
average  of  5  ft.  6  in.,  oval  faces,  and  small 
horizontal  eyes. 

Zapotec.  Mexican  tribe  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  occupied  the 
present  state  of  Oaxaca  on  the  Pacific  side. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  markedly  short  headed. 

Zulu  or  Amazulu.  Bantu-speaking 
people  of  south-east  Africa.  Arriving  in 
their  present  location  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  coming  from  the  north,  they 
developed  some  marked  peculiarities  of 
language.  The  Zulu  were  an  exceedingly 
warlike  people  of  splendid  physique.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were 
a  small  tribe,  which  was  united  by  a  famous 
chief  named  Tshaka  with  the  Abatetwa,  and 
soon  turned  into  a  people  organized  for  war. 
Tshaka  drove  the  Basuto  into  their  mountain 
home. 

Zunl.  Pueblo  tribe  of  the  south-west 
area  of  North  America. 

2yrians,  Finnic  people  of  moderate 
stature,  with  round  heads,  straight  noses, 
and  blond  or  chestnut  hair.  They  are  of 
strong  and  graceful  build  and  have  the 
reputation  of  being  skilful  and  unscrupulous 
traders. 
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FINE  ASIATIC  WOMANHOOD 
As  the  Caribs  shown  in  page  5326  may  be  re- 
garded as  perhaps  the  finest  type  surviving  of 
the  old  American  strain,  so  the  Bugis  of  the 
island  of  Celebes  now  represent  the  Malayan 
stock  at  its  best 
Photo,  S.  P.  Lewis 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  RACES 

By  Professor   G.   Elliot    Smith,    F.R.S. 

The  ethnographic  atlas  to  which  this  article  serves  as  an  introduction  has  been  edited 
and  revised  by  Professor  G.  Elliot  Smith,  F.R.S. ,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Charles 
Hose,  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  the  disposition  and  boundaries  of  the  nations 
and  the  distribution  of  the  various  branches  of  the  human  family.  As  many  ethnographic 
problems  still  await  solution  and  many  races  are  mingled,  the  delimitation  cannot  be 
absolute  ;  bat  this  atlas  and  Mr.  Northcote  W.  Thomas's  Dictionary  of  the  world's 
races  together  form  the  handiest  and  most  comprehensive  conspectus  of  the  peoples 
of  all  nations  ever  compiled. 


IT  is  impossible  to  represent  upon  a 
map  the  exact  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  members  of  the 
different  human  races  with  even  an 
approximation  to  accuracy.  For  there 
has  been  racial  admixture  in  every 
region  of  the  world ;  and  in  most 
regions,  especially  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  the  mingling  of  people  of 
different  racial  origins  has  been  so  wide- 
spread that,  in  the  case  of  any  individual, 
only  rarely  is  it  possible  to  state  that  he 
belongs  wholly  to  a  definite  race. 

Hence,  in  the  maps  that  are  submitted 
here,  racial  boundaries  are  shown  in 
Africa  and  some  of  the  outlying  areas 
in  Asia  and  America ;  whereas  in 
Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
and  America  the  distributions  are  based 
mainly  on  language,  and  in  some  cases 
on  more  or  less  arbitrary  political  sub- 
divisions. 

Racial    Distribution    and    Language 

Ireland  affords  an  example  of  the 
latter.  So  far  as  the  racial  ingredients 
of  its  population  are  concerned,  Ireland 
should  not  be  differentiated  from  Britain. 
Then,  again,  the  vast  majority  of  its 
people  use  the  English  language,  so 
that,  if  chief  importance  is  assigned  to 
the  linguistic  factor  in  plotting  out  the 
distributions,  only  certain  very  limited 
areas  in  the  west  where  Erse  is  spoken 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  English- 
speaking  area  which  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  island. 

In  the  map,  however,  neither  racial 
nor  linguistic  considerations  are  given 
chief  consideration,  but  the  political 
subdivision  into  Northern  Ireland  and 


the  Free  State  is  roughly  indicated. 
There  is  a  certain  measure  of  justification 
for  this  procedure,  as  it  emphasises  the 
essential  kinship  of  the  people  of  Ulster 
with  the  southern  Scottish  population. 
The  population  of  Europe,  to  which 
the  misleading  name  "  Caucasian  "  is 
sometimes  applied,  is  composed  mainly 
of  three  races ;  and  although  it  is 
improbable  that  any  of  these  three 
originated  in  Europe,  the  distinctive 
names  Nordic,  Alpine,  and  Mediter- 
ranean, usually  applied  to  them,  refer  to 
their  geographical  location  in  Europe. 

Ancient    Nordic    Colonies 

The  range  of  each  of  these  races, 
however,  extends  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  Europe.  The  Nordic  race  is  cha- 
racterised by  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
and  is  found  in  its  purest  form  in 
Norway,  but  it  is  also  the  obtrusive 
ingredient  in  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles,  Northern 
Europe,  and  certain  regions  of  north- 
western Asia  ;  but  ancient  colonies  of 
this  race  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in  North  Africa  ; 
and  in  modern  times  a  large  part  of  the 
European  populations  of  North  America, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  belongs  to 
this  race. 

The  Mediterranean  race  has  occupied 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
European,  Asiatic,  and  African,  since 
prehistoric  times,  but  it  also  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  western  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles  and  is  the  main  element  in 
the  Iberian  and  Italian  peninsulas.    But 
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Distribution  of  Races 


it  is  also  the  chief  ingredient  in  the 
population  of  northern  and  north-eastern 
Africa,  of 'Arabia,  southern  Persia,  and 
the  so-called  Dravidian  people  of  India, 
while,  with  considerable  admixture,  it  is 
also  found  in  Indonesia  and  Polynesia. 

Alpine  and    Mongol   Races 

The  Alpine  race  is  found  not  only  in 
the    region    of    the    Alps,    Switzerland, 
Savoy,  northern  Italy,  Tyrol,  etc.,  but 
also    in    southern    Germany,    Brittany, 
the    Balkan    Peninsula,    Russia,    Asia 
Minor,   Syria,  Turkistan,   etc.  ;    and  as 
an  element  in  the  mixed  population  of 
most  parts  of  Europe,   Polynesia,   and 
America    (both    ancient    and    modern). 
The  Turkic  people,   which  used  to  be 
included  in  the  Mongolian  race,  really 
belongs  to  the  Alpine  race,   and  such 
Mongolian  traits  as  individual  members 
of  this  people  reveal  are  the  result  of 
intermingling  with  Mongols. 

The  Mongol  race  includes  the  Chinese, 
Tibetans,   Gurkhas,   the  Burmese,   Sia- 
mese, Annamese,  Malays,  the  Mongols, 
Manchus,  Koreans,  Japanese,  and  such 
Siberian  tribes  as  the  Tunguses,  Kam- 
chadals,  Koryaks,  Chukchis,  and  Yuka- 
ghirs  ;   but  the  Yakuts,  Ostyaks,  Samo- 
yedes!    Finns,    Lapps,    Kirghiz,  Uzbegs, 
Turcomans,  Turks,   Bulgars,   and  Mag- 
yars, in  spite  of  frequent  admixture  of 
Mongolian  blood,  really  belong  to  the 
Turki  branch  of  the  Alpine  race.     The 
American  Indians  were  derived  from  a 
primitive  branch  of  the  Mongolian  race 
with  a  not  inconsiderable  admixture  of 
Alpine  (Turkic)  blood. 

Colour    Schemes   of    the    Maps 


In  the  map  of  Asia  the  regions  occupied 
by  the  Tamils  in  southern  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  the  Telugus,  Gonds,  and 
Santals  in  India,  are  represented  as  a 
uniform  dark  sepia  colour  called  in  the 
key  Dravidian.  The  chief  ingredient  of 
the  people  who  speak  the  Dravidian 
language  in  India  (and  the  same  tongue 
is  spoken  by  the  Brahuis  in  Baluchistan) 
belongs  to  the  so-called  Mediterranean 
race  intermingled  with  a  minority  of 


Proto-Australians  and  negroes.  The 
Proto-Australian  element  predominates 
in  some  of  the  jungle  tribes  of 
southern  India,  in  the  Veddas  of 
Ceylon,  and  in  some  of  the  peoples  ot 
the  Malay  Archipelago  ;  but  the  abo- 
riginal population  of  Australia  includes 
the  vast  majority  of  this  most  primitive 
race  of  the  human  family. 

The  black  population  of  southern 
India,  however,  probably  contains  a 
definite  strain  of  negro  blood,  of  both 
the  pygmy  and  taller  varieties.  For 
the  negroid  population  of  Melanesia, 
New  Guinea,  the  Philippines  (Aetas), 
Malava  (Semangs),  and  the  Andaman 
Islands  perhaps  made  their  way  from 
Equatorial  Africa,  the  probable  home 
of  the  race,  to  these  eastern  centres 
of  colonisation. 

Africa,  Asia,  and  America 
The  distribution  of  the  different  tribes 
of  the  negro  race  is  shown  in  the  map 
of  Africa.  The  areas  occupied  by  the 
pygmies  (Akkas,  Bambutes,  andBatwas) 
are  shown  in  brown,  and  by  the  more 
specialised  pygmy  negroids  (Bushmen 
and  Hottentots)  in  a  lighter  shade  of 
brown.  The  domain  of  the  taller 
negroes  is  shown  in  green,  the  Sudanese 
negroes  as  a  band  (coloured  light  green) 
from  West  Africa  to  the  Nile,  and  the 
Bantus  farther  south  (from  the  Welle 
River  north  of  the  Equator  to  the 
Transvaal  and  Natal). 

It  is  not  known  for  certain  when 
America  was  first  colonised,  but  it  is 
commonly  assumed  that  when  Europe 
was  in  the  Neolithic  phase  of  culture, 
possibly  not  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  people  belonging  to  a  Proto- 
Mongol  strain  mixed  to  some  extent 
with  Proto-Alpines,  crossed  the  Bering 
Strait  from  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Asia  to  reach  America,  and  in  course 
of  time  occupied  the  whole  continent 
from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn.  The 
Eskimos  represent  another  branch  of 
the  Mongol  race,  who  spread  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  fringe  of  the 
Arctic,  including  America. 
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Aden,  boundaries,  894 
Aaland  Islands,  2087  —British  acquisition,  894 

Aandalsnaes,  3870  — buildings,  787 

Abahdeh,  tribe,  1709-10  —camels,  795 

Abacus,  use,  Russia,  1280   432(5  —captured  by  Turks,  5018 

Abbas,  Shah,  4030  4033  —climate,  786 

Abbasid  Caliphs,  2920    292]    3887  ->o-f    —commerce,  794,  894 

.  4877,  5018  '  ~a-1,  3887'  39M.  -Keith  Falconer  hospital,  794 


Ahd^rmader'  ameer  of  Mascara,  iii  2347 
AhLn ^onmf?-   sul*an,   3593 
WV™'  H.,  5007,  5020-21 
Abdu  ah  ibn  Ibad,  3882,  3887 
Abdullah  Sahabi,  L738 
Ab-dur-Rahman  Khan,  ameer,  44 
Aberdeen,  4458,  452  :  -•:>, 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  4520 
Aberdeenshire,  gathering,  4501 

liiS 7S  c,astle' 5298- 5302 

aETs&M  LOk0)a'  508 

Abomey,  1559,  1562,  1567 

Aboosryah,  camel-breeder   171 

Mats,  character  and  customs,  2716  ?>719 

—elder  teaching  shooting,  2708  '" 

—equipment,  2712  K'^""° 

— raft  on  river,  2711 

-types,  2709,  2713,  2716-17,  2719 

Abou  Yakoub,  sultan,  3593 

Aboyne,  gathering,  4501 

Abrazzi,  peasant  girl,  facing  3040 

— dulse  of  the,  3120 

Absecon  Beach,  5176   5178 

Abu  Mohammed,  tribe,  2885 

Abuna,  10 

Abyssinia,  accused  and  accuser   1 1 

— area,  21  ' 

— army,  18,  21 

—Church,  10 

—commerce,  21 

—communications,  21 

—dancing  priests,  5 

— government,  21 

—history,  19-21,  3106,  3115 

— industries,  21 

— map,  18 

— money,  21 

— origin  of  name,  19 

—passport  regulations   2 

— population,  21 

— products,  21 

—provinces,  21 

—railway  to  Jibuti,  2302   2304-7 

—religion,  4,  10,  12 

— rivers,  3 

— towns,  21 

Abyssinians,  lion-killer   6 

— slaves,  9 

— superstitions,  14 

— types,  1-20 

Acajutla,  4377 

Accra,  577,  facing  578,  601 

Achaia,  woman,  726  7?7 

Achill  Island,  2952,  2968 

Achinese,  3694,  3696 

Ackawois,  760 

Ackte,  Aiuo,  Finnish  singer  "053 

Acre  (Palestine),  3919,  3920,  3954 

Acre,  territory,  477  ' 

Act  ol  Union  (1707),  4541 

Adam,  Mount,  West  Falkland    776 

Adam's  Bridge,  2736 

Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon,  1200,  1212 

Adana,  239,  5007 

Addis  Abbaba,  1,4  9,  21 

Adelaide,  252,  289,  314,  315 

Aden,  Al  Aidrus  mosque,  793 

—area  and  population,  894 

— bazaars,  793 


— Ithor  Maksar,  794 
—leased  by  Gt.  Britain,  192 
— Mahomedan  feast,  788-90 
—people,  types,  786-99 
—threshing  "  jowari,"  795 
— women  dancers   792 
Adler,  Victor,  322 
Admiralty  Is.,  914,  917,  919-20 

^MM'18"*1  SWe:  311B 

Adrian  I.,  Pope,  3100 

Adrian  IV.,  Pope,  4810 

Adnanople,  5012,  5016 

—mosque  of  Selim  I.,  4993,  5004 

—peace  of,  4605 

Aeroplanes,  1922-23 

Afghanistan,  area,  45 

—army,  22,  25,  45 

— commerce,  45 

—communications  45 

— description,  28 

— government,  45 

—and  Great  War,  4035 

— history,  43-45 

India  defence  scheme   44 
— industries,  45 
—language,  38 
— map,  44 
— money,  45 
— northern  boundary,  44 
—origin  of  name,  23' 
— population,  45 
— products,  40,  45 
— provinces,   45 
—relationship  witli  India  40 
—  rivers,  29 
— routes  to  India,  40 
— scenery,  32 
— towns,  45 

Afghans,  beggar  spies,  33 
-  -characteristics,    23 
-government  officials,  32 
-origin,  23,  38 
types,  22-41 
Afo,  691 

AiriEiv3prHanh'  52^7f7-    s»  *»  Anglo- 
Jigjptian         Sudan,         Basutolaml 

CtawSSFfc  °ai%?0n'  ^Ma, 
Gold  Coast,  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Yvasa- 
land,      Rhodesia,       Sierra  '   Leone 

SSS&ft  ^iA«».  ■1-zilZ; 


Pangai 

Uganda,  Zanzibar 


Togoland 
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-ancestor  worship,  726 

-area,  746 
— birth  customs,  729 

-constitution,  746 

-extent,  577 

-funeral  customs,  675 

-government,  746 

-history,  739 

-interests  developed,  741 

-map,  741 

-marriage  customs,  676-88 

-native  children,  735 
—native  children's  games,  691 
-native  customs,  673 
-native  dancing,  691 
-native  markets,  724 
-native  occupations,  566,  734 
—native  reincarnation  belief,  726 
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Africa,  native  religion   702 
—native  secret  societies,  704 
— native  superstition,  691 
—people,  types,  514-738 
—periods  of  time,  726 

-population,  577 

-products,  578 
—village  industries,  566 

r'S-  SrMs$  Ba8t     Be*  Kenya  Colony 

—British  exploration,  743    745  ' 

—British  stations,  517 

— areafm' 746 admini  Nation,  743 

—early  British  trade,  739 

— forest  belt,  579 

— houses,  722 
:  —marriage  forms,  684 

— oil-palm,  586 

—population,  746 

—products,  746 

Africa,  French  colonies,  2291-309      Set 
Mnca,  french  colonics,  map,  2347 

Hon   235?    Elluatorial.    administra- 
— area,  2301,  2351 

-cannibalism,  2303-4 
— description,  2301 
— history,  2349 
—ma]),  2347 
— native  woman,  2295 
— products,  2351 
— pygmies,     2301 
— population,  2301 
—tribes,  2301-4  - 

-"rea,]23e5l'h  W°St'  atlmiui3t™ion,  2351 

—commerce,  2296,  2299 

— desert  railways,  2297 

—irrigation,  2297 

—history,  2348-50 

—map,  2345 

— Moslems,  2299 

—native  court  of  justice,  2295 

— population,  2351 

— products,  2351 

— salt  trade,  2296 

—tribes,  2291-99,  5327 

Africa,  German  development   746 

~"°  TcSorT'    ^     &*   Ta«ka 
—German  South- West   746 
—Germany's  lost  colonies,  745 
Africa,  Italian  colonies,  3109-190        Sep 
.&     libya'     aild    «****£ 
Africa,  Portuguese  colonies,  420"-9       <&,„ 
Angola,     Azores,      Cape     Verde     I 
Madeira,     Mozambique,    Principe  I  '. 
af,l„      Thomas  !■•  and  St.  Vincent 1 
Africa,  races,  5373.  5376 
Africa   Spanish  colonies,  4765 
Afrldl,  types,  27,  41,  2819-21,  2845 
Afrikander,      Bywoners,"  4684-85 
—character,  4682-85      ' 
-division  of  land,  customs,  4684-85 
-growth  of  race,  4679 
— horsemanship,  4675 
—languages,  4879-82 
— large  families,  4674  4684 
— marksmanship,  4675 
—on  trek,  4680 
—types,  4674-78 
Afrikander  Bond,  4710 
Aga  Khan,  5028 
Agadir,  2225,  2349   3561 
Agaja  Dosu  king  of  Dahomey,  1560 
Agbede,  girl,  673 
Agincourt,  battle  of  (1415),  2005,  2282 
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Agra,  2862 

Agram  (Zagreb),  45G9,  4598,  4600 

Agriculture,     discovers',     vii,     ix.      See 

under  particular  countries. 
Aguaruna  Indians,  4064,  4067-68 
Aguas  Calientes,  3488 
Ahmad  ibn  Sa'id,  388S 
Ahmadabad,  2801-3 

Ahmed  Khan,  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  43 
Ahr,  river,  2387 
Ahwaz,  3992 
Aigues-Mortes,  2180 

Aimaks,  45 

Ainus,  archer,  3129 

— bear-hunting,    3124-26 

---beliefs  and  ceremonies,  3126 

—Dr.  Batchelor's  work  among,  3124-26 

— cannibalism,  3126 

—characteristics,  3121,  3123,  3124 

—dress,  3123,  3130 

— drunkenness,  3123 

—hairiness,  3122,  3123,  3127 

— house,  3125 

—hunting,  3129 

— man  with  bear  head,  3126 

—man  and  woman  on  horseback,  3130 

—in  Sakhalien  Island,  3208 

—subjugation,  3121,  3123-24,  3218 

—survivors  in  Hokkaido,  3121-22 

—tattooed  girl,  3121,  3128 

—types,  3121-31 

—use  of  bow  and  arrow,  3122,  3129 

—widow,  3122 

—women,  3123,  3125 

Aird's  Moss,  4541 

Aissouwa,  3585 

Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  2454,  2458 

—Peace  of  (1748),  3670 

Ajaccio,  2280 

Ajanta,  cave  paintings,  2785-88 

Akaban,  2609,  2610,  2613 

Akabe.  tomb  near,  564 

Akano,  514 

Akbar,  2874 

Akerman,  4263 

Akha,  tribe,  1055,  1061,  1081 

Akhalkalaki,  2353 

Akhnaton  (Amenhotcp  IV.),  1752-53,3952 

Akidas,  651 

Akkad,  2917 

Akkas,  5376 

Aklama,  728 

Akondo,  Mangbettu,  king,  384 

Alabama,  the,  5220 

Alai  mountains,  433 

Alajuela,  1469 

Alaksan  valley.  Georgia,  2353,  2354 

Alamut,  4006 

Alans,  4766 

Alarcos,  battle  of  (1195),  4766 

Alario,  Goth  leader,  2454 

Alaska,  area,  5053-55   5191,  5221 

—ceded  to  U.S.A.,   5191 

—description,  5189,  5191,  5221 

— Eskimo  fishing,  5187 

— Eskimo  huts,  5188 

— government,  5221 

— hunter,  5189 

— Indian  huts,  5192 

— Indian  totems,  5188 

—population,  5186,  5191,  5221 

—preserving  fish,  5186 

—seal-fishing,  5187,  5189 

—towns,  5186,  5191 

Alava,  4756,  4767 

Albania,  area,  63 

— commerce,  63 

— communications,  63 

— domestic  occupations,  53 

—education,  58,  63 

— government,  63 

—history,  58,  61-63 

—industries,  48,  49,  63 

—language,  53 

— map,  61 

---policemen,  49 

— population,  63 

—products,  59 

—reconstruction,  58 

—religion,  47,  49,  50,  63 

— scenery,  59 

— towns,  63 

Albanian  League,  62 

Albanians,  customs,  52 
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Albanians,  origin,  47,  61 

— superstition,  52 

— types,  46-62 

Albany,  settlers,  4708 

Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  377,  3667 

Albert,  lake,  565 

Albert  Edward,  lake,  565 

Alberta,  1139,  1147 

Albertus  Magnus,  2451 

Albrecht  II.,  of  Austria,  2457 

Albuquerque,  4197 

Alcacer-Kebir,  battle  of  (1578),  4197 

Alcazar,  4776 

Alcobasa,  4149 

Alderney.  island.  977,  986 

Alemanni,    2378,    2454,    2455.     See   also 

Swabians. 
Alemtejo,  4188,  4190,  4191 
Aleppo,  4862,  4866,  4877 
Aleuts,  5191 

Alexander   the    Great,   xxx,    1732,    1754, 
2365,     2873,    2020,     3953,     4031-32 
4875,  5028,  5030,  5033 
Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  4771 
Alexander  I.  (Russia),  4144,  4368-69 
Alexander  II.  (Russia),  4321,  4369-71 
Alexander  III.  (Russia),  4371 
Alexander  II.  (Scotland),  4532 
Alexander  III.  (Scotland),  4532 
Alexander  (Serbia),  4561,  4606 
Alexandretta,  4861 
Alexandria,  1682,  1695,  1705,  1732 
Alexandropol,  245,  2353 
Alfalfa.     See  Esparto  grass 
Alfred  the  Great,  1760 
Alfuro,  3685,  3701 
Alg-arve,  4195 

Algeciras  Conference  (1906),  3561,  3595 
Algeria,  army,  111 
— commerce,  111 
— communications,  111 
— divisions,  111 
— development,  98,  2347 
— French  recaptured  deserters,  2273 
-government,  111,  2347,  4957,  4983 
■history,  109-111,  2346-47 
industries,  111 
-map,     110 
mosques,  78 
-oases,  97 
— population,  2186,  2347 
— products,  102,  111 
—railway  to  Lake  Chad,  2300 
-religion,  78 
■tin-mining,  554 
-towns,  111 
— woman's  realm,  75 
Algerians,  girl  in  camel  litter,  95 
— invasion  of  Egypt,  1754 
— Moorish  cook,  105 
—types,  65-106 
Algiers,  65,  109,  110,  4929,  4945 
— clothiers'  market,  98 
— harem  women  shopping,  69 
— houses,  66,  73 
— Kasbah,  68,  72 
— Kattaroudjie,  77 
— natives  by  fountain,  92 
—occupied  by  French,  111,  2287,  2346 
— shops,  66 
— Sidi  Okba  street,  91 
—Turkish  acquisition,  5018 
Algonquins,  3741,  3763,  5081,  5202,  5206-7 
Ali,  4013,  4032 
Ali  of  Tepelen,  pasha,  62 
Alicante  (prov.),  4762,  4764 
Alicante  (town),  4763 
Aljubarrota,  4195 
Alkmaar,  3623 
Allada,  kingdom,  1560 
Allahabad,  2855,  2860 
Allaverdi,  festival,  2367 
Allerton,  1787 
Almirante  Islands,  745 
Almohades,  3593 
Almond  production,  5133 
Almoravides,  3593 
Alor  Star,  805 
Alora,  4739-40 
Alose,  demi-god,  704 
Alost,  379 

Alphabet,  Chinese,  1368 
—Cyrillic,  4593,  4599,  4603 
— Further  Indian  group,  4626 


Alphabet,  Greek,  1746 

Alphonso  XII.,  4768 

Alphonso  XIII.,  4754,  4768-69 

Alpine  race,  5376 

Alps,  Alpini  as  soldiers,  3084-87 

— avalanches   and  landslides,  4829,  4838 

— climbers  on  Faulhom,  4828 

— climbing,  4849 

— Dinaric,  4594,  4601 

— guide  in  crevasse,  4826 

— guides,  4841 

— Julian,  3078 

—monks  of    St.  Bernard's  hospice,  3079 

—Southern,  3805 

—Swiss  soldiers  on  patrol,  4856 

— village  scene,  3020 

Alsace-Lorraine,  area,  2289 

—fete  day,  2234 

— German  rule,  2288 

—girls,  2236,  2270,  and  facing  2286 

— laundry  work,  2232,  2233 

— national  costumes,  2234,  2236 

— population,  2289 

— portion  secured  by  France,  2458-59,  5316 

— position  in  German  Empire,  2379 

— products,  2234 

— religion,  2144 

— restored  to  France,  2461-62 

— returned  soldier,  2233 

— soldier  and  fiancee,  2235 

— village  scene,  2234 

— women  marketing,  2271 

— women  at  well,  2237 

Altai  mountains,  3519,  4649 

Altenburg,  2426 

Alves,  Dr.  Bodrigues,  513 

"  Amadis  de  Gaul,"  4177 

Amadeo  I.  (Spain),  4768 

Amager  Island,  horsemen,  1598 

Amambwe,  4223 

Amapala,  2621,  2627 

— Conference  (1907),  4389 

Amara,  2885,  2890,  2895,  2907 

Amarapura,  1091 

Amata  tree,  4379 

Amazon    Indians.     See     Indians     under 

Brazil  and  Peru 
Amazon,  river,  492,  513,  4077 
Ambato,  1643 
Amber,  3267-68,  3355 
Amboyna,  massacre  (1623),  890 
Ambryn  Island,  937,  939 
Amedzowe,  728 

America,     British,     749-84.        See     also 
Bermudas,    British   Guiana,    British 
Honduras,    Falkland    Islands,    and 
W  est  Indian  Islands 
America,  area,  784 
— constitution,  784 
—evolution  of  Nation-States,  5324 
— government,  784 
-history,  781-84 
-languages,  5327 
— map,  783 

— people,  types,  748-80 
— population,  784 
— settlements,  517,  1185 
America,  discoveries  by  Columbus,  4771 
America,      French      colonies,      2309-17 
2346,  2349.    See  Guadeloupe,  French 
Guiana,  Martinique,    and   St.  Pierre 
and  Miquclon  Islands 
— North,  Anglo-Saxon   colonisation,   xxi 
— origin  of  aborigines,  3505 
— racial  evolution,  xx,  5373.  5370 
American  Colonisation  Society,  3325,  33?9 
Americans,  ancestry,  5051-52,  5072,  5090 
— attitude  towards  Europe,  5103-5 
— attitude  towards  money,  5072 
— attitude  towards  war,  5097-102 
— cleanliness,  5109-13 
— character,   5065-66,   5072,   5078,   5081 

5088-91,  5105-6,  5115-17 
— conditions  of  life,  5107-13 
— culture,  5141-42 
— customs,  5113 

— desire  for  uniformitv,  5065,  5072-77 
— divorce,  5127 
-dress,  5077,  5113 
—Four  Hundred,  5140 
— humour,  5117 
— idealism,  5097.  5102 
— names,  5117 
— racial  problems,  5051-52 
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Americans,  relations  with  English    5103 

5105 
—society,  5122-25,  5140-41 
— travel,  5127-55 
—women,  5119-27 
Ammanford,  5271,  5299 
Amorites,  3951 
Amoy,  890,  1431 

Amritsar,  disturbances  (1919),  2880 
—Durbar  Sahib,  2823,  2830 
— home  of  Sikhism,  2823,  2829-30 
—Sikh  priest,  2823 
Amsterdam,  description,  3656-57 
— diamond-workers,  3641,  3657 
—Mint  tower,  3662 
— pile-driving,  3646 
— Singel  canal,  3662 

Amu-Daria,  river,  3225,  3232,  3234,  5024 
Amur,  river,  3431,  3432,  3436,  4647 
Ananda,  efflgv  at  Polonnarua,  1225 
Anatolia,  5003,  5014,  5021 
Anatom,  2344 
Anazeh,  tribe,  2885,  2908 
Ancestor  worship,  Africa,  726 
—China,  1293 

— Japan,3137,  3139,3141,  3148,3150,3224 
—Korea,  3242 

Ancon,  Treaty  of  (1883),  4079 
Ancrum  Moor,  battle  of,  4538 
Andalusia,  4766,  4767 
— character  of  people,  4742 
— courtship  methods,  4736 
— dancing,  4734 
— houses,  4736 
— woman,  4721 
Andaman  Islands,  2750-54 
— dancers,  2866 
—natives,  2864,  2865,  2866 
— penal  settlement,  2754 
— products,  2754 
— races,  5376 
Andes,  the,  Ecuador,  1642 
— homestead,  4038,  4046 
— pack-train,  4055 
—Peru,  4077 
—statue  of  Christ,  223 
—trail,  4056 

"  Andine  People,"  475,  4073 
Andorra,  area,  113 
— army,  119 
— capital,  115 
— government,  115 
— history,  113 
— industries,  115 
—Illustrious  Men,  114,  115 
— Parliament  House,  115 
— population,  113 
— procurator-general,  114,  115 
— smuggling,  115,  119 
Andorrans,  dancing,  112,  117 
— mounted  guards,  118 
Andrada,  Jose  Bonifacio  d',  511 
Andriana,  3392 
Angara,  river,  4644 
Angkor  Thorn,  1095,  1096,  1100,  1105 
Angkor  Vat,  1096,  1105,  1108 
Angles,  1758,  1760,  1765,  2001,  2454 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sadan,  525,  743,  1729 
— area,  631,  748,  747 
— climate,  564 
—dances,  694,  695 

—natives,  types,  618-38,  705,  718,  719 
— population,  632,  747 
— products,  747 
—railways,  3109,  3114 
— surface,  631 
— towns,  747 
Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa),  colony 

founded,  4208 
— communications,  4208 
—development,  4204-6,  4208 
— discovery,  4196 
—map,  4195 
— minerals,  4208 
—native  tvpes,  4208,  4209 
—ports,  4208 
Angonis,  653,  703,  4215 
Angora,  5013-14,  5021 
—battle  of  (1402),  5017 
Angrivarii,  2454 
Anguilla,  island,  784 

Animism,  2321,  2755-57,  2766,  2881,  4743 
Ankober,  21 
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Ankole,  679,  722 


Ankoli,  king  of,  528 
Annam,  area,  169 
— commerce,  169 
— education,  126 
—emperor,  128,  139,  140-44 
—festival  of  the.  Tet,  125,  128 
—fishing  sampans,  157 
— government,  169 
— history,  167-69 
— house  building,  126 
— industries,  169 
— mandarins  worshipping,  166 
— map,  167 
— money,  169 
— polygamy,  128 
—population,  121,  169 
-pottery,  165 
-products,  169 
— religion,  127 
— rice  cultivation,  126,  130 
— sugar  industry,  131,  132,  133 
— towns,  169 
—tribes,  2327-28 
Annamese,  121,  148,  5376 
— festival  actors,  120 
— men  carrying  dead  tiger,  161 
— occupations,  123 
— open-air  dinner,  136 
— soldiers,  2327 
— superstition,  127 
— trap-fishing,  122 
— types,  120-68 
— women  carrying  pig,  160 
— women  in  ferry,  156 
Annapolis  (2\"ova  Scotia),  orchards,  1125 
Annapolis  (U.S.A.),  5082 
Ansgar,  Saint,  4810 
Anshantien,  mines,  Liau-tung,  3212 
Antananarivo,  3383 
Antankarana,  woman,  3421 
Antanosy,  types,  3417,  3426 
Anthropoids,  xi,  xix 
Antigua,  774,  784 
Antigna  Guatemala,  ruins,  2541 
Antimerina.     See  Hova  tribe 
Antioeh,  4861,  4864,  4875,  4876 
Antioehus  the  Great,  3953 
Antipater,  3953 
Antofagasta,  1289 
Ants,  272 

Antnng,  3430,  3445,  3447 
Antwerp,  367,  379 
Anupshahr,  bathing  festival,  2858 
Anuradhapura,  Bo-tree,  1199 
Anzaes,  252 
Aola,  court  house,  924 
Aomori,  3167,  3178 
Aosta,  3001,  3045,  3047 
Apache,  5150,  5205,  5209,  5211 
Apia,  4391,  4409-11 
— hurricane  (1889),  4392-93 
Appenzell,  4817,  4818,  4857 
Apples,  British  Columbia,  1140 
— Tasmanian,  4879,  4880,  4881 
—U.S.A.,  5135-36 
Appomattox,  5220 

Approuague,  convict  settlement,  2314 
Aquidaban,  battle  (1870),  512,  3983 
Arabia,  area,  193 
— barber's  shop,  189 
— castles  of  Hadhramaut,  182 
— communications,  193 
— description,  176 
— deserts,  2595,  2605 
— divisions,  193 
— history,  191-93,  2616-19 
— inaccessibility,  2595 
— independent  principalities,  193 
— legitimism,  191 
— oases,  2595 
— open-air  school,  185 
— population,  193 
—products,  176,  188,  193 
— religions,  ancient,  2616 
Arabian  desert,  1710 
Arabs,  Algerian,  65-106 
— Algerian  Biskra  children,  103 
— Algerian  boys  playing  draughts,  106 
— Algerian  costermonger,  84 
— Arabia,  children  in  "  big  wheel,"  791 
— Arabia,  customs,  172 
-Arabia,  dislike  of  Christians,  183 
Arabia,  dress,  188 


!  — Arabia,  food,  188 


Arabs,  Arabia,  hospitality,  186 

— Arabia,  language,  186 

— Arabia,  medical  treatment,  188 

— Arabia,  preparing  guest  coffee,  179 

— Arabia,  religion,  171,  183 

— Arabia,  types,  170-90 

— Bokhara,  442 

— card-playing,  4947 

— centralised  organization,  2908 

— conquest  of  Persia,  4032 

—dress,  2896 

—Dutch  West  Indies,  3696 

—Egypt,  1644-1753 

—Egypt,  cemetery,  1706 

—Egypt,  children,  1697 

— invasion  of  Egypt,  1754 

— invasion  of  Palestine,  3954 

—Irak,  types,  2883-919 

— Italian  Somaliland,  3120 

— Lahej,  type,  785 
-Lebanon,  3314 
■-Libya,  3110,  3117 

— in  Madagascar,  3398 

— merchant  of  Bethlehem,  3950 

— Morocco,  3575 

—Mozambique,  8,  4209 

— of  Oman,  3885-86 

— numerous  dialects,  2603 

—Palestine,  customs,  3937-39 

— Palestine,  festivals,  3939-47 

— Palestine,  types,  3892,  3894-98 

— Palestine,  villages,  3920-37 

— proverb,  3561 

—Saba  (Sheba),  4211 

— soldiers  in  Mecca,  2602 

—Sudan,  638 

—Syria,  4862,  4869-70 

—Tunis,  child,  4942 

— Tunis,  dancing  girls,  4954 

— Tunis,  women  in  palanquins,  4952 

— warfare  with  Berbers,  2296 

—weavers  of  Bagdad,  2902,  2903 

— women  and  medicine,  188 

— Zanzibar  woman,  656 

Arafat,  Mount,  2599,  2611 

Aragon,  4754,  4767 

Aran  Islands,  customs,  2964 

— fishermen,  2972 

— fishermen  with  curraghs,  2950 

— funeral,  2965 

— kelp-burning,  2938-39 

— pampootie,  2967 

Ararat,  Mount,  225,  227,  233 

Araucanian  cemetery,  211 

Araucanians,  1245-46 

— government  school,  1286 

—types,  1268,  1278,  1280,  1281,  5235 

— warfare  with  Chile,  1287 

Arawaks,  748,  760,  3724,  3730 

Arcachon,  oyster  production,  2266 

Archangel,  4315,  4349,  4366 

Archery,  Ainu,  3129 

— Belgian,  359 

— Canadian  Indian,  1177 

—Ceylon,  1215 

—England,  1888,  1889,  2004,  4505 

—French  Indo-China,  2329 

— Korea,  3242 

— Manchuria,  3448 

—Scotland,  4505 

Archibong  II.,  king  of  Gambia,  716 

Archipelago  of  the  Saints,  2313 

Architecture.   See  under  each  country 

Arcot,  2317 

Arctic  Circle,  4792 

Ardahan,  2353 

Arditi,  2092,  2095 

Arecuna,  761 

Argentina,  agriculture,  207 

— architecture,  203 

— area,  223 

— army,  223 

— bullock  wagons,  206 

— commerce,  223 

— constitution,  223 

— dairy  farming,  208 

— description,  210 

— education,  211 

— estancias,  204 

— frigoriflco,  206 

— Gauchos.     See  that  title 

— government,  223 

—history,  221-23,  4078,  5243 

— immigration,  208 
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Argentina,  Indians,  213-19 

— industries,  223 

— Italian  casucha,  208 

— literature,  200 

—locust  plague,  218 

— map,  221 

— money,  223 

— navy,  223 

— newspapers,  200 

— ostrich  farm,  207 

—pampas,  210 

— population,  223 

— products,  219,  223 

— Russian  Jews,  213 

— sheep  breeding,  210 

— stock  breeding,  195,  205 

— towns,  223 

— vineyards,  215 

Argentines,  estancieros,  195 

— family  life,  203 

— patriotism,  200 

— superstition,  211 

—types,  194-220 

Argyrokastrou  (Argyrokastra),  63 

Arica,  Chilean  acquisition,  1288 

Arizona,   5147,    5151,   5167,    5198,  5203 

5210 
Armenia,  agriculture,  227 
— animal  sacrifice,  231 
— boundaries,  245 
— boy  "  soldiers,"  240,  241 
— carpet-making,  239,  242 
— climate,  225 
— education,  230 
— evangelisation,  244 
— extent,  225,  245 
— government,  245 
— history,  243-45 
— industries,  245 
—kingdom  founded,  4877 
— language,  243 
— literature,  244 
— map,  243 

— "  Millet  i  Armeni,"  245 
— monasteries,  230,  2553 
— Mother  Church,  244 
— patriarch,  235 
— population,  245 
—printing,  238 
— products,  228,  245 
— religion,  231 

— Russian  annexation,  225,  245 
— Turkish,  225 
Armenians,  in  Bagdad  during  Great  War 

2889—90 
— Bokhara,  442 
— character,  245 
— deportations,  240 
— fondness  of  music,  236 
— marriage  customs,  235,  4975 
— massacres,  240,  5007 
— men,  226 
— men  dancing,  224 
— origin,  243 
— refugees,  232,  233 
—Turkey,  4974-75 
— types,  224-44 
— women,  226 
Armorican  bagpipe,  2212 
Arras,  League  of  (1579),  3667 
Arsacid  dynasty,  244 
Arthur,  king,  5307 
Aruba,  island,  3723,  3734 
Aruntas,  269,  295,  304,  306-7 
Aruwimi  forest,  553 
Aryan  language,  5327 
Aryan  theory,  xvii 
Aryans,  2453,  2734,  2822,  2869-70,  2873 

3985 
Arya-Somaj  movement,  2822-23 
Arzila,  3593 
Asahina,  Dr.,  3245 
Asbestos,  Quebec,  1175 
Ascension,  660-61,  745,  747 
Ascot,  1872-73 
Ashanti,  616,  621-22 
— See  also  Gold  Coast 
Ashantis,  620 

Ashburnham  Treaty  (1842),  5219 
Ashio,  copper  mines,  3168 
Ashtabula,  5164 

Ashtishat,  cluireh  of  Armenia,  244 
Ashurnazirpal,  sculpture,  xxix     • 
Asia,   British    Empire  in,   785-896, 


Asia.     See  also  Aden,   Bahrein    Island, 
Borneo,  Hongkong,  Malay  States,  and 
Straits  Settlements 
— area,  894 

— first  English  factory,  890 
— government,  894 
—history,  889-94 
— map,  891 

—people,  types,  785-893 
— population,  894 
—races,  5373,  5376 
— stations,  517 

Asia,  French  colonies,  2317-331 
Asia,  French  colonies,   map,   2350.     Sec 
Annam,     Cambodia,     Cochin-China 
French      Indo-China,      Kwangchow 
Wan,  Laos,  and  Tons-king 
Asir,  176,  193 
Askari,  customs,  3116-18 
—regiment,  chaplains  of,  3111 
—trooper,  3110 
Askhabad,  5029 
Askov,  high  school,  1609 
Asmara,  3118-19 
Asoka,  emperor,  1229,  2863,  2873 
Assab,  3115 
Assam,  2710,  2840 
Assassins,  3987,  4873 
Assuan,  Arab  cemetery,  1706 
— Bisharin  camp,  1706,  1709,  1711 
—climate,  1709-11 
—dam,  1707,  1729 
-market,  1694 
-nomads'  settlement,  1708 
-water-carriers,  1696 
Assyria,  xxviii,  2918-20,  3953,  4875 
Aston-under-Hill,  1821 
Astrakhan,  4365 
Asuncion,  3979,  3981 
Atahualpa,  emperor,  1642,  4076,  4078 
Atayals,  customs,  2102 
— domestic  equipment,  2107 
—head  hunting,  2101,  2103 
— hunters,  with  weapons,  2106 
— tattooed,  2099,  2104,  2113 
—types,  2099-109 
Atbara,  river,  631 
Athens,  Acropolis,  2482,  2491 
— description,  2491-520 
— general  view,  2482 
— primitive,  xxxi 
— sentry  outside  palace,  2471 
— temple  of  Zeus,  2473 
— Theseum,  The,  2472 
Athieme,  tam-tam  dancers,  1566 
Athos,  Mi,  2364 
Atlantic,  cable,  2433,  3773 
Atlantic  City,  5140,  5176,  5178 
Atlas  Mts.,  80,  2291,  2297,  3308 
Attila,  2454 
Atyo,  tribe,  2303 

Auckland  (yew  Zealand),  3<798,  3806 
—Island,  3792,  3819 
Augilmin,  2296 
Augsburg,  2447 
—Peace  of  (1555),  2458 
Aujila,  1734,  1738 
Aures,  mountains,  97 
Aurungzebe,  emperor,  2821,  2860 
Austerlitz,  battle  of  (1805),  2287,  4368 
Austral  (Tnbuai)  Islands,  2333,  2351 
Australasia,  897-975 
—births  and  deaths,  968 
— climate,  961 
— communications,  971 
— diseases,  962 
— French  colonies,  2351-52 
— history,  973-74 
— industries,  963 
— native  types,  896-975 
— Pacific  Islands  map,  973 
— products,  963 
Australia,    aborigines,     viii,     xiii      247 

259-311,  4883-85,  5376 
— aborigines,  corroboree,  297,  306  307 
— aborigines,  death  rites,  305,  311 
-aborigines,  food,  295,  298 
-aborigines,  funerals,  299-303,  305 
—aborigines,  marriage  customs,  310 
— aborigines,  rites,  298,  304 
— aborigines,  tribal  initiation,  298, 309  310 
— area,  247,  315 
— army,  315 
— British  settlers,  248,  313 
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Australia,  camping-out,  265 

—city  life,  263,  269 

— claimed  as  British,  973 

— climate,  inland,  269 

— coloured  immigration  bar,  269 

— commerce,  315 

— constitution,  315 

— convict  settlement,  313 

—cross-fertilising  pollen,  286 

— discovery,  312 

—Dominion  status,  5324-25 

—drought  (1895-1901),  315 

—drovers  preparing  tea,  283 

— early  colonists,  248 

— early,  description,  312 

— evolution,  247 

— exploration  difficulties,  249 

— farmstead,  285 

— fauna,  269-72 

— federation  of  colonies,  315 

— flora,  272 

— gathering  water-lilies,  264 

— gold  discovery,  252,  314 

— gold  mining,  250,  251,  253 

—government,  292,  315 

—history,  312-15 

— horse,  type,  249 

— horse  racing,  265 

— industries,  266,  315 

— interior  exploration,  314 

— language,  5327 

—loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  292 

— lumbermen,  287 

— mallee  scrub,  289 

—map,  313 

— navy,  315 

— origin  of  name,  312 

— picnics,  265 

— political  inventions,  258 

—population,  247,  315 

— prime  ministers,  263 

—products,  292,  315 

— public  holidays,  263 

—rabbit  plague,  267,  269 

— races,  5373 

— Blverina  district,  289 

— rivers,  289 

— rounding  up  stock,  273 

— screw-pine  jungle,  279 

— seacows,  268 

— spear-fishing,  277 

— states,  289,  315 

— station  homesteads,  266 

— strange  immigrants,  258 

— surf-bathing,  265 

— tableland,  249 

— towns,  315 

— tree-barking,  258 

— tribal  areas,  x 

— wheat  storing,  314 

— wheat  stripping,  256 

— WOOl  industry,  288,  289 

Australian  Ballot,  258 

Australians,  Anzacs,  252 

— back-country  ethics,  260 

— character,  258,  263 

— description,  247 

— dress,  263 

— ex-soldier  settlers,  284 

— hospitality,  260 

—lack  of  social  distinctions,  263 

— pastimes,  265 

— squatters,  252 

— "  sundowners,"  266 

— tea-drinking,  265 

Australoid,  type,  xi,  xvii 

Austria,  Anti  Seinitism,  322 

— area,  341 

— army,  323,  324,  341 

— arts  and  crafts  schools,  330 

— care  of  children,  330 

—Christian  Socialists,  322 

— commerce,  341 

— constitution,  341 

— country  inns,  332 

—effects  of  Great  War,  324 

— farmers,  318,  332 

— forests,  4801 

— German  ascendancv,  319 

— government,  317,  327,  341 

—history,  337-41,  5315-21 

— hotels,  332 

— industries,  341 

— lost  products,  324 
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Austria,  manhood  suffrage,  323 

—  maps,  338,  339 
—mine-fields,  324 
— money,  341 

— museums,  333 
— navv,  -341 

-  -nobility,  323 
—oil-fields,  324 

— origin  of  name,  337 

— population,  341 

—press,  328 

—priests,  333 

— produce,  341 

— relations  with  Poland,  4145 

—religion,  333 

— sale  of  newspapers,  328 

— Social  Democrats,  322 

— technical  education,  330 

—territorial  changes  (1526-1918),  340 

— territorial  losses,  324,  341 

— tourist  industry,  332 

— towns,  341 

—war  (1866)    2383,  2460,  3104-5 

—war  with  Serbia  (1876),  4266-07 

Austrians,  cafe  life,  330 

—character,  317,  319 

— dress,  324 

— middle  class,  318 

—peasants,  318.  333 

—types,  316-36 

Austric,  5327 

"  Auto  da  Fama,"  4182 
Auvergne,  peasants,  2258,  22o9 

Avars,  4263,  4363,  4603 

Avatar  of  Thaling,  429 

Aveiro,  4196 

Avignon,  2287,  3102 

Avlona.     See  Valona 

Avocados,  1435,  2545 

Avrons,  religious  festival,  3089 

Awardel,  1736 

Awata-yaki  pottery,  Kyoto,  3188 

*twatwa,  tribe,  4221 

Awemba,  tribe,  4221-23 

Awka,  527,  677 

Axe,  stone,  xiii 

Axim,  girls,  599 

Axolotls,  3473 

Axum,  21 

Ayacucho,  battle,  475,  476,  4079 

Aye-aye,  3386 

Ayer  Irani,  temple,  862 

Aymara,  449,  4045,  4078 

—festival,  468 

— types,  456,  470 

Ayuthia,  4611,  4631,  4632 

Azerbaijan,  constituted  republic,  245 

— fire  worship,  347 

— first  Moslem  republic,  343 

— foundation,  343 

— map,  343 

—oil-fields,  347 

— parliament,  342 

— products,  348 

— types  of  people.  342-49 

Azores,  2346,  4196,  4200,  4206-7 

Azov  (town),  4367,  5018 

Aztecs,- calendar-stone,  3504-3505 

— civilization,  3449,  3505 

— comparison  with  Maya,  3500 

— conquest  by  Spanish,  3505-6 

B 

Baalbek,  3305,  3321,  4862,  4870 

Babar,  4033 

Babiris,  type,  906 

Babuas,  400 

Babunda,  401 

Babylon,  xxvi,  xxvii 

— boundary  stone,  xxxii 

— brick-making,  4014 

— capture  by  Cyrus,  4031 

— code  of  law,  xxvi,  xxxi 

— contract  records,  xxxiii 

— excavations,  2894 

—history,  2918-20,  3951,  3953 

— ruins  of  palace,  xxvii 

— site  xxxy 

— slavery,  xxviii 

Baeka,  the,  4607 

Badagas,  2760-61,  2784 

Badakshan,  33 

Baden,  2378,  2385,  2426,  2459-60  : 

— agriculture,  2444 
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Baden,  forests,  ^445 

—hats,  2427 

—industries,  2392-93 

— legends,  2432 

— mineral  spas,  2445 

— products,  2444 

— religion,  2444 

— representation,  2444 

— towns,  2444-45 

Badjoks,  402 

Badminton,  1861 

Badrmath,  2839 

Bagandas,  64:3,  645,  683,  729 

Bagdad,  Arab  boys  on  river,  2898 

— bazaar,  2895 

—Caliphate,  2920-21,  3954,  4877 

—capture  by  Turks  (1534),  5018 

— description,  2895-98 

— drawers  of  water,  2890 

— importance  of  position,  2891-94 

— pottery  workers,  2915 

—sacked",  4033 

—scene,  2882,  2892,  2893 

— shoemakers,  2891 

—weaver,  2902,  2903 

Baggaras,  639 

Baghmati,  river,  3598,  3608 

Bagirmi,  2304 

Bagolo,  tribe,  types,  4087 

Bagpipe,  Breton  players,  2151,  2212,  2213 

— Georgian  plaver,  2359 

—Scottish,  facing  4512 

Bahamas,  752,  784 

Bahia,  508,  510,  513 

Bahia  Blanca,  214,  223 

Bahima,  527,  643,  673 

Bahrein  Islands,  799,  894,  895 

Bahr-el-Ghazal,  river,  631 

Baiame,  god,  304 

Baie  d'Along,  Tong-king,  2326 

Baigu,  5032.  5033,  5034 

Baikal,  lake,  3522,  4643 

Baja,  customs,  2632,  2634 

Baians,  3701 

Bakhtiari,  2896 

Bakonde,  tribe,  4221 

Bakongos,  383,  385 

Baku  (province),  343 

—(town),  347,  4036 

— fire-brigade,  349 

— massacres  (1905),  344 

—oil  district,  347-48,  2354 

— Persian  refugees,  347 

Bakuendas,  384 

Bakwiri,  2305 

Bakussus,  405 

Balafon,    Liberian    musical    instrument, 
3326 

Balali,  tribe,  2303 

Balaton,  lake,  2649,  2666 

Balboa,  3956,  4771 

Balearic  Islands,  4767,  4773,  4776 

Balengues,  4775 

Balhash,  lake,  4650 

Balholm,  3847 

Bali,  area,  3693 

— carved  gateway,  3718 

—chief,  3706 

— cock-fighting,  3722-3723 

—dancing  girls,  3627,  3705 

— mountains  and  volcanoes,  3693 

—natives,    3685,   3693,    3702,  3707,  3709 
3711,  3721 

— population,  3693 

—religion,  3693,  3696,  3721 

—shrine,  3716 

— water-drawer,  3719 

Balkan  League,  4606 

Balkans,  the,  nationalism,  5323-24 

Balkan  Wars  (1912-13),  1042,  2535,  3555 
4267,  4606 

Balkh,  36 

Ballarat,  315 

Balsa,  471,  474 

Balsam.  Peruvian,  4377-78 

Balsimos,  4378 

Baltic  Sea,  coast  lagoons,  2372 

— coast  villages,  2449 

—islands,  2371,  4783-85 

Balubas,  402 

Baluchis,  30,  2817,  2818,  5327 

Baluchistan,  beggar  musicians,  2726 

— horseman,  2720 

— Southern,  chieftain's  son,  2725 
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Balunda,  tribe,  422] 

Bambala,  401 

Bamberg,  2447 

Bambutes,  5376 

Banat,  the,  4240,  4260,  4007 

Banca,  island,  3693 

Bander  Abbas,  3993,  4000 

Banff,  1160,  1173 

Bangalas,  400 

Bangalore,  2770 

Bangkok,  4613-17,  4632  : 

— ceremonial  at  palace,  4616 

— Chulalongkorn  University,  4613 

—population,  4609,  4033 

—schools,  4617-23 

— swung  festival,  4618-19 

Bangor,  5284 

Bangweolo,  lake,  662,  4221 

Banjaras,  family  on  journey,  2768 

Banjermasin,  British  factory,  892 

Banks.  Sir  Joseph,  313 

Bankutus,  403 

Bannockburn,  battle  (1314),  2004,  4635 

Bantam,  English  factory,  890 

Bantus,  646,  651,  4674,  5376 

— invasions  of  Rhodesia,  4212 

—language,  674,  5327 

— of  Portuguese  Congo,  4205 

— Rhodesia,  tribes,  4219-21 

—tribes,  2303,  4689,  4775 

— warriors,  4212 

Banyoros.    See  Wanyoros 

Bapendi,  403 
.    kos,  4774 

Bara,  3390,  3404 

Barabara,  1691 

Barakoa,  656 

Barambos,  400 

Baranya,  4561 

Barbados,  752,  765,  781,  782,  784 

Barbarossa,  Heyradin,  109 

Barbarossa,  Horuk,  109,  4967 

Barbary.     See  Algeria 

Barbuda,  island,  784 

Barcelona,  4759,  4763 

Barisans,  mountains,  3695 

Barna  (Ireland),  peasants,  29-41 

Baroda,  2727,  2803 

Barotse,  tribe,  4216,  4221 

Barranquilla,  1450,  1455 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M.,  4499 

Barriers  Treaty  (1715),  378 

Barrios,  Justo  Rufino,  2537,  2555-56,  4388 

Barros,  2096 

Bascmas,  614 

Baseball,    4412,  5118-19,    5172 

Basel,  Peace  of  (1499),  338 

—Treaty  of  (1798),  5318 

Basket-ball,  5105 

Basket  making,  Brazil,  489 

—Hongkong,  842 

— Madagd 

—Poland,  4127 

— Waiomgomo  Indians,  5252 

Basket  work,  Philippine  Islands,  4109 

Basques,  agriculturists,  4755,  4756 

—dances,  2248,  4743 

— education,  4755 

— faithful  to  customs,  4751 

—farm,  4751,  4756 

— former  political  freedom,  4767 

— girl  pilgrim  to  Lourdes,  2247 

— government,  4755 

—language,  4743,  4750,  5327 

— name,  4756 

—origin,  uncertain,  2248,  4756,  4765 

— types,  4741 

Basra,  2883,  2897,  2912 

Bass,  George,  313,  4883 

Basu  Fondong,  king,  717 

Basundi,  tribe,  383,  2303 

Basutoland,  635,  669,  740,  747,  4700 

Basutos,  654,  689,  4700,  4707 

Bata,  4775 

Batak,  massacre  (1876),  1042 

Bataks,  tribe,  3685,  3715 

Batalha,  4149 

Batatelas,  405 

Batavia,  3673,  3674 

Batchelor,  Dr.  John,  3124 

Batekas,  385 

Bathurst  (Gambia),  630 

Battambang,  1093,  4633 

Battek,  3675 
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Batwas,  5378 

Batum,  2353,  5020 

Bauehi,  emir  of,  539 

Baudin,  French  explorer,  313 

Bavaria,  2379,  2383,  2385.  2400,  2463 

— agriculture,  2445,  2447 

— beer,  2445 

— customs,  2432 

— dress,  2426,  243!) 

— duchy  acquired  by  Austria,  337 

—headdress  of  peasants,  2374,  2379 

—history,  2454-60 

— houses,  2424 

—industries,  2392,  2445 

— literature,  2447 

—marriages,  2379,  2412,  2429 

—peasants,  2385,  2404,  2410,  2447 

— population,  2445 

— relations  with  Prussia,  2445 

— religion,  2445 

—representation,  2444 

— towns,  7447 

— wickerwork  factory,  2437 

Baxar,  battle  of  (1764),  2875 

Bayanzi,  400 

Bayazid,  sultan,  4033,  5016-17 

Baylen,  4768 

Beagling,  1759 

Bean  cannery,  U.S.A.,  5154 

Beans,  Colombian,  1435 

Beam,  5316 

Bears,  jerforming,  2767,  2810,  3435,  4238 

Beating  the  bounds,  1891 

Bechuanaland,  654,  740,  747,  4700 

Beddgelert,  5270 

Bedrashein,  meat  market,  1695 

Beduins,  Beja,  1710 

— camel-breeding,  177 

— changing  camp,  178 

—characteristics,  1710,  2604 

— customs,  2884 

— dependence   on   friendly   towns,    2903 

2908-13 
— donkev-breeding,  3320 
—Egypt,     1645 

— Egypt,  guides  to  Pyramids,  1709 
— Egypt,  occupations,  1710-11 
—Egypt,  tribes,  1710-11 
— girl  of  Cvrenaica,  3116 
— Hejaz,  2603-5 
—horseman,  3891,  4863 
—Irak,  2883,  2884,  2896 
— Lebanon,  3314 
— man  on  donkey,  3904 
— music,  186 
—Oman,  3886,  3888 

—Palestine,  3892,  3894,  3904,  3920,  3939 
—travelling  to  Akabah,   2610 
—tribes,  2885 

—Tunis,  1923,  4936-40,  4957 
—types,  2613,  2883,  2896,  3939 
— water-carrier,  175 
— women  making  butter,  181 
— warfare  with  Berbers,  2291 
Bee-keeping,  Latvia,  3272,  3282 
Beersheba.     See  Bir-es-Saba 
Beethoven,  L.  van,  2461 
Bekazin,  king,  1567 
Beijerland  Island,  peasants,  3649 
Beirut,  3321,  4862,  4871,  4876 
— commerce,  4872 
— European  quarter,  4872 
— population,  3321 
— street,  4872 
Beja  Beduits,  1710 
Beia-Nubia,  633 
Bejas,  633 
Bekivai,  chief,  606 
Bekka,  3321 

Bekwai,  king's  sword-bearer,  699 
Belem,  4149 

Belem  do  Para.    See  Para 
Belep  Islands,  2344 
Belfast,  Orangemen,  2930 
Belfort,  2288 

Belgian  Congo,  administration,  381,  409 
—area,  382s  409 
— cannibalism,  407,  408 
—chief  with  wives,  388,  389 
— commerce,  409 
— communications,  381,  409 
— dancing  women,  398,  399 
— defence  force,  409 
— divisions,  409 


Belgian  Congo,  Industries,  409 

— map,  409 

— mock  execution,  396 

— money,  409 

—natives,  380-408 

—population,  382,  409 

—pottery,  390 

— products,  409 

— secret  societies,  407 

— towns,  409 

—tribes,  382-405 

— weaving,  390 

— witch  doctors,  406 

— women  grinding  corn,  391 

Belgians,  amusements,  359 

— canal  workers,  369 

—character,  351,  352,  364 

—culture,  373 

— language,  352 

—meals,  369 

— origin,  375 

— peasants,  358,  359 

— religion,  352 

—social  life,  359 

Belgium,  agriculture,  363 

— angling  in  river  Meuse,  370 

— army,  379 

— art,  373 

— bread  ration  queue,  377 

—Catholic  Party,  362 

—child  labour,  356,  360 

—children  in  church,  368,  369 

—Church,  363 

— coal  mining,  360 

— commerce,  379 

— communications,  379 

— constitution,  379 

— divisions,  379 

— dock  system,  367 

— education,  356 

— electoral  reforms,  362 

— government,  379 

—history,  375-79,  5317,  5320 

—independence,  353,  367,  378 

—industries,  368,  379 

— kings,  378 

— land  ownership,  364 

— literature,  373 

—map,  376 

— milk  supply,  350 

—national  evolution,  5317,  5320 

— newspapers,  373 

—nineteenth  century  development,  353 

— origin  of  provinces,  375 

— pageant  of  the  Holy  Blood,  364 

— population  density,  378 

— priesthood,  362 

— products,  360,  379 

— religious  ceremonies,  364,  365,  366 

—strikes,  361 

— territorial  acquisitions,  379 

— territorial  losses,  378 

—union  with  Holland,  378,  3670 

— war  refugees,  374 

— wars,  375 

Belgola,  Mysore,  great  idol,  2763 

Belgrade,  4576,  4599,  4603,  4604 

Belgrano,  patriot,  222 

Beiisario  Porras,  president,  3967 

Belize,  784 

Bellagio,  religious  festival,  3071 

Belogradchik,  natives,  1013 

Bellum,  Tigris  river  boat,  2898 

Belvoir,  the,  1766 

Ben  Charles,  chief,  1166 

Ben  Nevis,  4543 

Benadir,  3119 

Benares,  2839,  2855,  2856,  2857,  2860 

Bendigo,  315 

Benedict  XV.,  Pope,  2980 

Benedictine  monks,  3062 

Bengal,  agriculture,  2840 

— character  of  people,  2840-54 

— climate,  2840 

—education,  2840,  2849-54 

—elephant  at  festival,  2737 

—footbridge,  2746 

— language,  2840 

— native  bazaar,  2748 

— natives  weighing  rice,  2747 

— population,  2840 

—products,  2840 

— question  of  division,  2879 

— village  natives  at  a  meal,  2747 
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Bengas,  4774 

Benghazi,  3111,  3112,  3114,  3119 

Beni-Lam,  tribe,  2885-88 

Benin,  birth  customs,  688 

Benis,  588 

Benue,  river,  533,  561 

Beothiks,  3741-42 

Berbera,  648 

Berberines,  1691,  1752 

Berbers,  Algerian,  65-106,  2347 

— ancestors  of  Moors,  1739 

— Beraber,  3574 

— "  Bir  "  (water  supplies),  1733,  1734-3 

—boatmen,  1668 

—character,  1733-34,  2296-97,  3110 

—food,  1734 

—half-breeds,  2297-99,  2303 

—history,  2291,  3593 

— language,  4756 

—physique,  1733,  2291-94 

— religion,  1739 

— Rif,  3574,  4775 

— shepherds,  2296 

— Shilluh,  3574 

— subjugation  by  Romans,  3591 

—tribes,  2291,  2304 

—Tunis,  4924,  4965 

— veiled  women,  3117 

—warfare,  1734,  2296 

— women,  position,  2294-96 

Berchtold  V.,  4857 

Berck-sur-Mer,  prawn  fishers,  2204 

Bergen,  3838,  3840,  3848-47 

Bering  Strait,  3505,  5376 

Berlin,  2449 

— cathedral  and  Lustgarten,  2403 

— children  at  church  festival,  2388 

— children  in  park,  2420 

— industries,  2393 

— Institute  for  Cancer  Research,  3293 

— Leipzigerstrassc,  2390 

— peasant  selling  wicker-work,  2437 

— Potsdamerplatz,  2391 

—Reichstag,  2386,  2387 

— school,  children's  toilet,  2424 

— savings  bank,  2452 

— Enter  den  Linden,  2390 

Berlin  Conference  (1885),  2349 

—Congress  (1878),  245,  1042,  2014 

—Treaty  (1878),  62,  3552,  4371,  5020-21, 

5323-24 
Bermudas,  769,  775,  778,  781-82,  784 
Berrnudez,  lake  (Venezuela),  5257 
Bernadotte,  marshal,  3880,  4813 
Berne,  canton,  4816,  4857-58 
— pottery,  4852 
— wood  carving,  4853 
Berne  (town),  4814-15-16 
Berwick,  riding  the  bounds,  4516 
Beshir  Omar  esh-Shehab,  3317 
Bessarabia,  4240,  4266,  4267 
Betel,  nuts,  863,  4622 
Bethany,  reputed  house  of  Lazarus,  394.V 
Bethesda  (Wales),  5288 
Bethlehem,  Arab  merchant,  3950 
— Christian  community,  3920 
—Church  of  the  Nativity,  3946 
— departure  of  a  caravan,  3946 
—girl,  3929 
— population,  3950 
—street,  3927 
— water-carrier,  3928 
Betsileo,  3390-91-92,  3419,  3421-23.      See 

also  Malagasy 
Betsimisaraka,  characteristics,  3395 
— dead  placed  in  coffins,  3421 
—houses,  3400 
— marriage  customs,  3417 
—types,  3384,  3395,  3412 
— woman's  dress,  3397.     See  Malagasy 
Beyin,  town,  houses  near,  591 
Bezanozano.  women,  3392 
Bhamo,  1053,  1091 

Bhatgaon,  tmiMmgs,  S5y.!,  3'-07.  3610 
Bhils,  2721 
Bhotias,  2836 

Bhutan,  Deb  Raja,  facing  410,  413 
— devil  dance  of  lamas,  431 
— Bharm  Raja,  412 
— fortress  palace,  428 
— government,  412 
—history,  414,  4921 
— king  with  councillors,  421 
— king  with  family,  413,  417 
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Bnutan,  king  with  lifeguards,  422 
—king,  with  his  people,  427 
— king's  palace,  425 
—king's  private  band,  423 
-map,  410 
-ministers,  414 
x   Paro  Penlop,  414 
peoples,  2840 

political  value,  410 
■products,  412 
-religion,  413,  416,  419 
—rivers,  415 
—routes  from  India,  410 
— routes  to  Tibet,  411 
— Tongsa  lamas,  415 
—trade,  411 
— vegetation,  410 
Bhutias,  xvii,  418 
— origin,  411 
—types,  411-31 
Bihar  ani  Orissa,  2854,  2860 
Bijapur,  2788 
Bikaner,  2815-16 

Bikol,  4098  B.„ 

Bikram,  rajah  (Vikvci.-oiiiya),  28(3 

Bill  oi  Rishts  (1689),  xlv.,  xlvi 

Billiton,  Wand,  3693-94 

Biltong,  5229 

Bimbuku,  schoolmaster,  600 

Binbingas,  295 

BiihDrah,  169  .    „r1  ,„„  ,«,,, 

B:niou  (Breton  bagpipe),  2151,  2212,  2*13 

Birchicara,  street  in,  99S 

B  rd  oi  paradise,  272 

Bj-es-Saba  (Beersheba),  3920,  3941 

B' rs&y   4472 

Birth  Customs,  African  natives,  688,  729 

—India,  2863 

—Peruvian  Indians,  40/2 

— Siam,  4617 

—Syria,  4869 

Biiayas,  802 

Biscay,  4742,  4743,  47o6 

Biiharin,  near  Assuan,  1/06,  1/09,  1711 

— ;aravan  conductors,  627 

— girl  goatherds,  1710 

— occupations,  1711 

—types,  620,  621,  632,  1706,  1709 

Biskra,  77 

— Arab  children,  103 

— dancing  girls,  99 

— mosque,  90 

— mulatto  children,  100 

— negro  children,  102 

— scene,  107 

— shepherds,  105 

Bismarck,'  Prince  Otto  von,  2350,  2449 

2460-62,  5320-21,  5324 
—Archipelago.     See  Papuan  Islands 
Bison.  5209 
Bitlis,  239,  245 
Bitumen,  wells,  Irak,  2899 
Biornson,  Bjornstjernc,  3872-/0 
Black  Forest,  baptismal  procession,  23,6 
— character  of  peasants,  2380 
— dialects.  2445 
—flax,  2443 
—girls  at  spring,  2330 
—headdress,  2370,  2374,  2382   2384 
— neasants,  types,  2370-84,  2408,  2413 
'    —  "schapp.-:,"  2382,  2408 

— straw-plaiting,  2413 

—wedding,  2375,  2382 

— women  workers,  2373 

Black  Sea,  4349 

Black  Watch,  4456  11RflTO 

Blackfeet    Indians,    113/,    1138,    1169-/2 
5063-4,  5201,  5209 

Blackheatb,  4520 

Blacksmith,  Awka,  677 

— England,  1924,  facing  1928 

—Japan,  3180 

— Korea,  3251 

—Tajik,  3231 

Blaxland,  Gregory,  314 

Bloenvfontein,  4677,  4691 
-Conference  (1899),  4710 

—Convention  (1854),  4708 

liow-mnls!    450,    502,    826-32.    835,    883 

4073 
Blue  Mts.,  Australia,  249 


Blue  Nile,  river,  631 

Blyden,  Dr.  Wilmot,  3329 

Bo-Tree,  1199 

Boat,  ancient  Egyptian,  1750,  1752,  1/53 

—Ceylon,  1201 

— Samoan,  4393,  4394 

— Tigris  river,  2898 

Boat-building,  Nigeria,  886 

Bobrikoff,  general,  2085 

Boca  del  Toro,  1458,  3968 

Bochnia,  salt  mines,  4134 

Body,  human,  xiv 

Boers.     See  Afrikander 

Bogdo.     Hutuktu.    See  under  Mongolia 

Bogle,  George,  415 

Bogomils,  4576 

Bogota,  1434,  1455 

—cathedral,  1447 

— climate,  1441 

— earthenware  market,  1439 

—factory  girl,  1449 

— fountain  near,  1452 

—fruit  stall,  1433 

yiew  1 448 

Bogue  Forts,  destruction  (1841),  891 

Bohemia,  agriculture,  1512 

— Church,  1555 

—costumes,  1507,  1509 

—folk-dancing,  1547 

— geographical  position,  339 

—history,  340, 1553-57,  5314-15 

— industries,  1512 

—influence  of  Hus,  1556 

—kingdom  (1204),  339 

— musicians,  1548 

— religious  wars  (1415-36),  339 

— sokols,  1517 

-university,  1501 
— village  homes,  1512 
Bohemians.     See  Czechs 
Boiling  Lake,  Dominica,  750 
Bokhara,  agriculture,  447 
—Ark,  433 
— army,  442 
— boundaries,  433 
— dentistry,  446 
— education,  434,  435 
— fauna,  446 
—food,  446 
— government,  440 
— independence,  440 
—Jews,  3906 
— languages,  442, 
—map,  433 
— Mir  Arab,  444 
-mullahs,  432,  446 
-pastimes,  446 

-prison  in  palace  grounds,  4*/ 
-products,  447 
-religion,  442 
—silk  industry,  448 
— Turkistan  boundary,  5033 
—types  of  people,  432-48,  5023 
— wars  with  Khiva,  3225 
—Young  TJzbeg  party,  440 
Bokhara  (town),  description,  433 
— inn  courtyard,  443 
— metal-workers,  434 
— JAegistau,  445 
—scenes,  438,  439,  448 
Bolan  Pass,  camel  cavalcade,  42 
Bolas,  5240 
Boleadores,  1284 
Bolivar,    Simon,   476,    1453,    3966,    40 

5252-4,  5260 
Bolivia,  army,  470,  477 
—balsas,  471,  474 
—bull-fight,  466 
— commerce,  477 
— communications,  477 
— constitution,  477 
— description,  475 
— divisions,  477 
— education,  449 
— forced  labour,  454 
— government,  477 
—history,  475-77 
—Indians,  449-65,  470-74 
—industries,  477 
—map,  475 

—military  execution,  4fa9 
— minerals,  459,  477 
— money,  477 
—mountain  inn,  46/ 


Bolivia,  music,  470 
— Paraguay,  frontier, 
-pastimes,  470 
-people,  types,  450-74 
-ploughing,  473 
-population,  449,  475 
-priests,  458 
— prison  life,  458 
—products,  472,  477 
—religion,  450,  461-2,  468 
—ruling  class,  455 
—towns,  477 
Boloki,  400 

Bolshevists.     See  under  Bussia 
Boma,  409  . 

Bombay,  British  acquisition,  890,  4197 
—description,  2798-801 
— fishing  smack,  2757 
—Duck,  2754-55,  2756-57 
Bona,  97 

Bonaire.     See  Buen  Aire 
Bonaparte,  Joseph,  4768 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon.     See  Napoleon  I. 
Bongos,  637 
Bonivard,  4858 
Bonn,  market  place,  2461 
Bon-Po,  religion,  4901,  4919 
Bontoe,  4098 

Book  of  Rites,  Chinese,  1354 
Booth,  General  William,  1910,  1912 
Bopora,  3336 
Bordighera,  3096 
Borgund,  Stave  church,  3864 
Borinage,  360,  379 
Boris  I.  (Bulgaria),  1040 
Boris  III.  (Bulgaria),  1040,  1043 
Boris  Godunov,  4366 
Borjom,  2354 
Borkum,  island,  2371 
Borneo,  area,  801 
—British  North,  895 
— Chinese  population,  3701 
— configuration,  801 
— communications,  833 
— description,  3696 
—fauna,  802 

—first  British  factories,  892 
—head-taking,  839 
— : Kehs,  3701 

— natives,  customs,  834,  840 
—natives,  daily  life,  815 
— natives  dress,  813 
— natives,  houses,  836-38 
—natives,  population,  806 
— natives,  superstition,  834,  840 
—people,  types,  800-41 
—prevention  of  disease,  839,  841 
—products,  813,  833 
—trade  and  mining,  3701 
—tribes,  806,  3685,  3696-701 
— war  dance,  816 
— warfare  methods,  835 
Bornu,  545,  614 
—dancing  women,  542,  543 
—market  scenes,  534,  535 
— Shehu  of,  524,  530,  552 
Boro  Budur,  ruins,  Java,  3677 
Boroalgassu,  3581 
Borodino,  battle  of  (1812),  4266 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  340,  4371,  43/3 
—description,  4593,  5494-90 
—folklore,  4594 
— "  guslari,"  4594 
'9   — handicrafts,  4595 
—history,  4606-7,  5021 
— industries,  4595 
—Jews,  4576 
— laud  tenure,  4593 
— language,  4593 
— Mahomedans,  4576-93,  4607 
— music.  4594 

— national  costumes,  4593-94 
— products,  4595 
—religions,  4576,  4593 
— superstition,  4594 
—Turkish  rule,  4576,  4604 
Bosporus,  4982 
Boston  (U.S.A.),  5141-42 
Bothwell,  earl  of,  4539 
Bothwell  Brig,  4541 
Bougie,  97  . 

Boulogne,    festival  of    the  Virgin,  2224, 

12225  2227 
— fisherf oik,  2229 
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Boulog-ie,  prawn  fishers,  2228 

—railway  porter,  2240 

Bourbon,  House  of,  2287-88,  3102-3.  4788 

Bourbon  Island.     See  Bennion 

Bourbonnais,  peasant  women,  2260,  2261 

Bouvines,  battle  of  (1214),  2282 

Bovianders,  761 

Bowls,  4520 

Boxing,  2142,  5172 

Boy  Scouts,  Denmark,  1589 

— England,  1949 

—India,  2785 

— Latvia,  3292,  3293 

—U.S.A.,  5103,  5104 

Boyaca,  battle  (1819),  1453 

Braehyoephalic,  xvi,  xx 

Braddon,  Sir  Edward,  4883 

Bradford  Peverell,  1756,  1820 

Braemar,  gathering,  4502  4504 

Braeriaoh,  4510 

Brahma,  Hindu  god,  2870 

Brahmaputra,  river,  2840 

Brahmins  (Bralimans),  caste,  2870-71 

— Cfntpawan,  2795 

—instruction  of  children,  2820 

—laws    and    customs,     2714-22 

2870-71 
— of  Maharashtra,  2789-91 
— Nambudri,  2714-22   2756 
— tj'pes,  2812 
— at  worship,  2792 
Brahmo-Somaj  movement,  2823 
Brahms,  J„  2443 
Brahuis,  2724,  2804,  5376 
Braila,  4263 

Brandenburg,  2396,  2434  3435 
Bratislava,  1540,  1548,  1557 
Brazil,  army,  513 
—climate,  479 
—coffee  industry,  494,  495 
—commerce,  513 

—constitutions,  504,  511,  512   513 
— discovery,  510,  4196 
—education,  479,  483,  508 
— forests,  483 
— gambling,  486 
—government,  503,  510,  513 
—history,  510-13,  4202,  5239,  2543 
—immigrants,  487,  504 
—Indian  question,  502 
—Indians,  480,  487-509 
— industries,  513 
— insects,  502 
— language,  479 
—manioc  preparations,  490-93 
—map,  511 

—marines  marching  in  Rio,  482 
— minerals,  505 
— monarchy,  503 
— music,  487 
—National  Library,  506 
— native  labour,  480 
' — navy,  513 
—newspapers,  507 
—nuts,  493 
—population,  504 
—products,  479,  480,  493,  509,  513 
— railways,  483 
—religion,  487 
—rubber  industry,  496,  497 
— states,  513 
— stock  rearing,  480,  505 
— theatres,  507 
— towns,  513 
—villages,  505 

— war  with  Paraguav,  512,  3982 
— yellow  fever,  503 
Brazilians,  character,  483 
— dress,  485 

—festival  dancers,  500,  501,  503 
—food,  486,  505,  5225 
—marriage  customs,  491 
—types,  478-509 
Bre,  1055,  1068,  1071,  1080 
Breadfruit,  drying  the  pulp,  4403 
Breakspear,  Nicholas,  4810 
Bremen,  2372,  2384,  2393,  2449 
Brest-Litovsk,    Treaty    of    (1918),    90">0 

4374 
Bretons,  biniou  players,  2151,  221?  2213 
—costumes,  2153,  2202,  2211    ■>■>& 
— customs,  2168 
— dancing,  gavotte,  2212 
—education,  2211 


Bretons,  embroiderer  at  work,  2180 
— festival,  2197 
— fisherman,  2201 
— funeral,  2162,  2163,  2164 
— houses,  2203 
—innkeeper,  2155 

—marriage,  2152,  2153,  2167,  2185   2189 
—mayor,  2171  ' 

— men's  dress,  2217 
—Pardon,  2167,  2173 
—religious  feeling,  2164,  2165,  2221 
—spinning,  2199,  2223 
— Sunday  leisure,  2210 
—types,  2147,  2151-55,  2160-2223    "931 
— weaver,  2147 
— woman  knitting,  2177 
—women  workers  in  fields,  2160 
-W0™1  J$^f2™   sariiQe   industry 

Brick-making,  4012-15,  4098 
Bridgetown,  750,  751,  784 
Brienz,  4853 
Brisbane,  292,  315 
Brisbane,  Sir  Thomas,  314 
o7sc    Bntarmia  Coppermine,  1175 
27»6,  British  Columbia,  1140,  1175,  1191 

British   Commonwealth  of-  Nations,  523 
5324-25  ' 

British    Empire.     See   England,    Ireland 
Scotland    and    Wales,    also    Africa' 
America,  Asia,  Australasia,  Europe 
—Colonial  Laws,  Validity  Act,  521 
— colonies,  as  commercial  agents   517 
—conquest  of  Canada,  520 
— defensive  measures,  518 
—Dominions'  independence,  522 
—Dominions  and  Nationalism,  5324-25 
— early  colonists,  516 
—endowments  of  colonies,  521 
— federation  movement,  522 
—growth  from  private  enterprise,  516 
—Indian  administration.  520 
— map,  xxxvii 
— policy,  xxxiv 
— possible  duration,  xlviii 
— War  Cabinet,  522 
British  Kaflraria,  4708 
British  North  America.     See  Canada 
British  races,  origins,  maps,  5374-75 
British  Somaliland.  See  Somaliland,  Brit 
British  South  Africa  Com-any,  4213  4710 
Britons,  ancient,  1757,  2001,  5307  ' 
Brittany,  agriculture,  2185 
— annexation  to  French  crown   2281 
—churches,  2128,  2165 
— cider  cart,  2183 
— crab  seekers,  2207 
— farm,  2169,  2184 
— festival,  2202 
—fishing  industry,  2178,  2179 

-  -galettes  (flat  cakes),  2183 
-gathering  seaweed,  2184 

—harvest,  2160,  2186 

—laundry  work,  2158,  2208 

—open-air  oven,  2183 

—pottery,  2190 

—recruits  for  navy,  2141 

— sabot-making,  2181,  2182,  2198 

—  sardine  industry,  2174-76  2206 
—shrine,  2168,  2207 
Brno,  1557 

Brock,  Sir  Isaac,  1187-88 
Brocken,  the,  2449 
Bronze  Age,  3951 
Brooke,  Sir  J.,  892 
Broseley,  1969 

Bruce,  liobert,  2004,  4465,  4534-36 
Bruges,  351,  375,  379 
—belfry,  376 

—procession  of  the  Holy  Blood,  365   366 
— scene,  355  ,--.,.,. 

—vegetable  stall,  354 

Brunei,  802,  895 

Brunswick,  2383,  2384,  2398,  2426 

Brusa,  5003-4  5016 

Brussels,  351,  367,  379 

Bsherreh,  cedar  grove,  3305 

B'abis,  4775 

Bucaramanga,  1455 

Biickeburg,  bride,  2409 

Buckinghamshire,  lace-makin"   1986 

Budapest,  2668,  2676-81 

Buddha,  effigy  at  Polonnarua,  1225 

—image,     French     Tndo-Obina,     2328 


Bou-Bul 

Buddha,   Japanese   girl  before  image  of. 

— statue  at  Kamakura,  3212 

Buddh-Gaya,  2704,  2860 

Buddhism,  Bhutan,  facing  410  2840 

—Burma,  initiation  of  ko-yin,  'l057 

—Burma,  monastery,  1056 

-Burma,  monastery  school  class   105>» 

^Xdi^ii^™'  107e'  M* 

-Cambodia,  priest,  1111 


—cave  paintings,  Ajanta,  2785-88 
— Ceylon,  festivals,  1198   1199 

=Cmn°a"'lP3of™S'  ^  ***  122(5 
—China,  introduced  into,  1428 
— Chinese  monk,  1295 
—Chinese  priests,  1296-1300 
—conflict  with  Hinduism,  2873 
—consumption  of  meat,  3167 
— devil  worship,  2733 
— Himalayan  monasteries,  2837 
— Japan,  ceremony,  3131 
— Japan,  devotee,  3174 
— Japan,  funeral,  3136 
-Japan,  introduction  in,  3134  3143   3017 
-Japan,  temples  and  nunneries.  3142 
— Korea,  3242 

—Living  Buddhas,  Tibet,  4913-16 
—lotus,  the  sacred  flower,  3200 
—Mongolia,  3529,  4650 
— origin,  2873 
— pavilion  in  Honan,  1412 
—priests,  1394,  1395,  3143,  3151   3214 
—priests  and  temple,  Korea   3259 
—service  for  souls  of  bullocks,  3133 
— Slam,  4609,  4623,  4624   4630 
— Siberia,  4640,  4647 
-Sikkim,  2840 

-Sinhalese  worshippers,  1228 
-Sin-Kiaug,  4650,  4672 
-tea.  introduced  in  Japan  by,  3184  320-' 
-Tibet,  4889,  4913-16,  4919 
— See  also  Lamas 
Buen  Aire  (Bonaire),  3723   3734 
Buenos  Aires,  221,  222   2?3 
—agricultural  show  at  Palermo   191 
—climate,  214,  5233 
— conventillo,  202 
—mixture  of  nationalities,  213 
—situation,  213 
-villa,  203 

Buffalo  Bear,  chief,  5060,  5084 
Buggalow,  Arab  boat,  2898 
Bugis,  characteristics,  3701-2   3728 
—origin,  3685 
— religion,  3702 
— types,  3727,  3728 
Building-bee,  1150 
Bujebas,  4774 
Buka  Islands,  types,  928 
Bukarest,  girls,  4258 
—Treaty  (1812),  5018 
—Treaty  (1913),  1043,  4606 
—Treaty  (1918),  1043 
Bukovma,  340,  4240,  4249,  4"67    5040 
—peasants,  4236  ' 

Bulawayo,  4214,  4217,  4218 
Bulb-growing,  Holland,  3624,  3647 
Bulgaria,  agriculture,  1033 
— area,  1043 
— army,  1043 
— "  black  clergy,"  1038 
— bootblack,  1019 
— bride  in  floral  mask,  1015 
— climate,  1018 
— commerce,  1043 
— communications,  1022 
—constitution,  1024,  1013 
— description,  1014 
— domestic  animals,  1036 
—education,  1033,  1043 
— farming,  1023 
— fiuna,  1036 
— forests,  1038 

—girls  by  a  well,  1012,  facing  1016 
— government,  1024,  1043 
— grape  gatherers,  1023 
—Great  War  (1914-18),  1043 
—history,  1040-43,  4371,  4(06,  5253 
— Horo  dance,  1026,  1034,  1035 
— independence,  1042,  4373 
—industries,  1038,  1043 
— language,  1010 
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Bulgaria*  map,  1041 

—market  day  at  Tiruovo,  1031 

—men  fording  river,  1010 

— Moslem  graveyard,  1029 

— mountains,  1016 

— national  evolution,  5323 

—nuns,  1039 

— population,  1043 

—products,  1033,  1043 

— property  censorship,  1035 

—religion,  1024,  1043 

— rivers,  1018 

—rose  industry,  1020,  1021,  103d 

— sericulture,  1035 

— shoeing  ox,  1022 

—towns,  1043 

— village  priest,  1030 

— village  view,  1028 

— weaving,  1030 

Bulgarians,  atrocities,  1042,  5020 

—costumes,  1014,  1016 

— disposition,  1010 

— funeral  custom,  1029 

—origin,  1009,  1040,  5376 

— pastimes,  1011 

— Rumania,  market  gardeners,  42o3 

— social  equality,  1024 

—types,  1008-39 

— women  carrying  bahies,  1013 

Ball-fight,  Bolivia,  466 

—Mexico,  3490 

—Peru,  4066 

—Portugal,  4177,  4181,  4184-87 

—Spain,  4712,  4716-17 

Bollocks,  service  for  souls,  Japan,  3133 

"  Bundanis,"  2871 

Bindi,  2814-15 

Bondu,  687,  688,  708 

B  intuku,  602,  603 

Bmyoro,  king,  637,  638,  639 

— king,  with  chiefs,  715 

— king's  sacred  milk,  679 

— new  moon  ceremony,  714 

Burano,  lace-making,  3052 

Burgas,  1043 

Burgundians,  2454,  4857 

Burgundy,  2282 

Burial  customs.     See  luneral  customs. 

Buriats,  3522,  4636,  4640 

Burma,  area,  1045,  1091 

— army,  1091 

— bazaars,  1065 

—Buddhists,  1056-57,  105_9 

— climatic  conditions,  1045 

— chinlon  players,  1050 

— commerce,  1091 

— constitution,  1091 

— education,  1091 

—elephants  at  work,  1054,  1055 

—fruit  sellers,  1059 

— gamester  with  dice  board,  1049 

— government,  1091 

—history,  1089-91,  4631,  4632 

— language,  1089 

—map,  1090 

— marionette  pwe,  1051 

. — members  of  monastic  order,  1060 

—music,  1087 

_,,  ,  K  1058,  1073 

i  igdawn,  1076,  1078,  1079 
—population,  1054,  1091 
— pravers  in  the  Stive  Dagon,  1044 
—products,  1052,  1091 
— railwav,  1091 
—religion,  1075,  1091 
— rice  cultivation,  1052 
—royal  catafalque,  1106,  1107 
—towns,  1091 
—types,  1044-1088 
—variety  of  races,  1058,  5376 
■ — vegetation,  1046 . 
— village  cottage,  1074 
— Young  Burma  party,  1075 
Burmans,  1052 
—art,  1081 
—customs,  1055,  1076 
— dress,  1061 
— funeral  customs,  1067 
Burmese  War  (1824-25),  1045 
Burnes,  Sir  Alexander,  43 
Burns,  Robert,  4480,  4498,  4513 
Buru,  island,  3704 
Burton,  Sir  Richard,  2597-604 
Buseima,  1735,  1739,  1741 
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Bushat,  pasha,  62 

Bushido,  3191 

Bushire,  3993-4000 

Bushmen,  African,  558,  654,  4674,  53/6 

Bushongos,  402  _ 

Buton,  island,  house  on  piles,  3*27 

Butter,  Beduiu  women  making,  181 

—making,  Egypt,  1711 

— packing  in  Denmark,  1577 

Buxa,  410 

Byzantine  art,  4313 

Byzantine  Empire,  4876,  5016 


Caber,  tossing,  4500 
Cabot,  John,  781,  889,  3741,  3771 
—Sebastian,  3981,  5215 
Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez,  510 
Caceres,  4712,  4758 
Cachiauelj,  the,  2547 
Caciaue,  Araucanian,  1268 
Cactus,  1270,  318.3,  3503,  4441 
Cadwaladr,  king,  5295,  5307 
Cairo,  1682,  1690.  1691,  170a 
-bead  sellers,  1681 
-Blue  Mosque,  1721 
-booksellers'  row,  1715 
-camel  carriage,  1649 
-camel-drivers,  1651 
-carpenter,  1703 
-carts  with  passengers,  1647 
-cookshop,  1724 
-dervish  in  courtyard,  1645 
— dragoman,  1646 
—funeral,  1653 
-girl  at  well,  1675 
-grain  boats,  1671 
-grocert  shop,  1661 
—herb-seller,  1722 
— men  playing  draughts,  1725 
— military  display,  1657 
— mission  school  pupils,  1668 
— Moslem  students,  1684 
—mosque  of  El-Merdani,  168-1,  1719 
— mosque  of  El-Muayyad,  1720 
— pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  1656,  1691-95 
— pottery-shop,  1704 
— runners  waving  wands,  1649 
—scenes,  1648,  1720,  1723 
— shoemaker,  1726 
— sweet  water  vender,  1646 
—tailor's  shop,  1677 
— tentmakers'  bazaar,  1717 
—  tinsmiths,  1676 
— Turkish  bazaar,  1727 
— university  of  El-Azhar,  169a,  1718 
— veiled  women,  1682,  1633 
view,  1713 

-water  seller,  facing  1682 
— wayside  cafe,  1660 
— woman  and  child,  1728 
Caithness,  4526 
Cajamarca,  4076 
"  Calabashing,"  567 
Calabria,  peasant  girl,  2979 
Calais,  2004,  2005,  2282 
Calcutta,  burning  ghats,  scenes,  2734 
— commerce,  2849 
— cow  in  street,  2730 
— development,  2840-49 
—Kali  Temple,  2738 
— lama  procession,  2733 
— population,  2840 
— university,  2849-54 
Calgary,  1156,  1193 
Cali,  1455 

California,  almond  production,  5133 
— camping  party,  5174 
—ceded  to  U.S.A.,  4772,  51.69,  5219 
— character  of  people,  5159 
— crdtivation,  5161 
—fruit-growing,  5112,  5135 
— goldflelds,  3966 
— I.W.W.  training  school,  5233 
— Indian  tribes,  5213 
— mining,  3501 
— orange-packing,  5112 
— pearl  fisheries,  3501 
— railway  interests,  5056 
— sardine  industry,  5129 
— Spanish  influences,  5051,  5159 
Calliope,  H.M.S.,  4392-93 
Calmar,  Union  of  (1397),  1619,  3880,  4810 
Caltanisset.a,  sulphur  mines.  3037 
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Calusare  (Calusheri),  dance,  4259,  4202 

Calvin,  John,  2283 

Calvinism,  4469-73,  4538 

Camagiiey,  1499 

Camaldoli,  monk  of,  3063 

Cambodia,  annexed  by  Trance,  2350,  4633 

— area,  2352 

—bonze,  1108,  1109,  1111,  1118 

— coronation  ceremony,  1092 

— education,  1106 

— fencing  instructress,  1115 

—festivals,  1115,  1117 

— fishermen's  home,  1118 

— Trench  protection,  1095 

—funeral  customs,  1107,  1116 

— heir-apparent,  1094 

— house  on  piles,  1119 

— industries,  2331 

— king's  residence,  1110 

—map,  1093 

— marriage  customs,  1118-19 

— mistress  of  the  ballet,  1096 

—music,  1110,  1113 

—population,  1095,  2352 

—products,  2352 

— pupils  of  monastery  school,  1113 

—religion,  1111,  1115 

— school  of  ballet  dancing,  1095 

— Siamese  protectorate,  4632 

Cambodians,  dress,  1105 

—family  life,  1118 

— living  conditions,  1111 

— mid-day  meal,  1112 

—origin,  2327,  4631 

— prayers  before  shrine,  1110 

—tribes,  1110 

—types,  1092-1119 

Cambray,  League  of,  3102 

Cambridge  "  Backs,"  1827,  1829 

Cambyses,  1732,  4875 

Camels,  42,  177,  181,  629,  1651 

— Australia,  257 

— bearing  palanquins,  4952 

— and  buffalo  in  harness,  1686 

—caravan,  1404,  1730,  4991 

—Cyprus,  1006 

— India,  in  harness,  2769 

— litter,  Algerian  beauty  in,  95 

—Oman,  3887 

—Palestine,  3890 

— ploughing,  Egypt,  1687 

— on  quav  at  Omdurman,  620 

— Sah,-  .'desert,  2292 

— Tuaiej,  chiefs  on,  2295 

— Tunis,  4944 

Cameroon,  re-division  after  Great    War, 

234  9,  2350 
— mts.,  565,  579 
Cameroon,  British,  578,  616-17,  717,  746, 

747 
Cameroon,  French,  746,  2301,  2304,  2305 

See  Africa,  French  Equatorial 
Camoens,  4188-89 
Campa  Indians,  4064,  4067 
—types,  4050,  4069,  4072 
Campbell  Island,  3792 
Camperdown,  battle  of  (1797),  2012 
Camphor,  industry,  Formosa,  2102,  212a, 

2126,  2127 
Campo  Formio,  treaty  of  (1797),  2459,  5318 
Cana,  3930 

Canaanites,  3951,  3952 
Canada,  agriculture,  1164 
— air  force,  1193 
— area,  1193 
— army,  1193 
—and  Boer  War,  1192 
— boundary  question,  5219 
— British  immigration,  1188 
— building-bee,  1150 
— cattle  branding,  1152 
— ceded  to  Britain,  781 
— ctierrv  pickers,  1151 
— Chinese,  1136 
—Chinook,  1160 
— climate,  1160 
— coal  lands,  1175 
— commerce,  1191,  1193 
— communications,  1191,  1193,  5130 
— constitution,  1193 
— department  stores,  1156 
— diverse  nationa  ities,  1125,  1145 
— Dominion  established,  1191 
— Doukhobors,  1120 
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Canada,  education,  1131,  1193 
— fauna,  1178 
— fisheries,  1166 
— fishing  party  in  canoe,  1131 
— foreign  vote,  1145 
—forestry  department,  1166 
—fur  trading,  1175,  1176 
■ — Galicians,  1130 
—game  hunting,  1178 
— games,  4520 
— gasolene  ferries,  1156 
— gold-mining,  1172 
.  — government,  1193,  2014 
—Great  Iiividc,  1189 
—and  Great  War  (1914-18),  1192 
—history,  1185-93 

—Indians,  1137-39,  1142-43,  1148-55 
— Indians,  babies  in  cradles,  1172,  1173 
— Indians,  reservation,  1138 
— Indians,  types,  1137-83 
—industries,  1165,  1178,  1193 
— Irish-Americans,  1191 
— Italians,  1130 
—Lower,  1187,  1188 
—lumbering,  1131,  1141,  1155,  1165 
— map,  1187 

— Maritime  Provinces,  1189 
— Mennonites,  1126 
—minerals,  1122,  1175,  1192 
— modern  conveniences,  1156 
— Mormons,  1136 
— mounted  police,  1125 
— nationalism,  growth,  5324 
—navy,  1193 

— open-air  bread  baking,  1130 
— pack-horse,  1120 
— party  fording  river,  1135 
— pastures  of  the  plains,  1157 
— pear  trees,  1140 
— plank  house,  1150 
—population,  1189,  1192,  1193 
— potato  gathering,  1158 
— products,  1193 
— prospector,  1161,  1169 
— provinces,  1121,  1193 
— racial  differences,  1136 
— radishes,  1146 
—railways,  1130,  1159,  1193 
— Reading  Camp  Association,  1131 
—religion,  1164,  1193 
— Ruthenians,  1126 
— salmon  canneries,  1167 
— Scandinavians,  1145 
—Scots,  4476 

— sectarian  difficulties,  1136 
— seigneuries,  1185 
— ski-ing,  1129 
— steamer  services,  1159 
— tapping  sugar  maple,  1148 
— toboganning,  1128 
—towns,  1181,  1193 
— travellers  round  camp  fire,  1184 
—  United  Empire  Loyalists,  1186 
—Upper,  1187,  1188 
—wheat,  1165,  1192 
Canadian  Fur  Auction  Sales  Co.,  1176 
Canadian    Mounted    Police.     See    Royal 

Canadian  Mounted  Police 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  1191,  5130 
Canadians,  1125,  1145 
—types,  1120-84 
Canary  Islands,  2346,  4196,  4765,  4770-73 

4776 
Canberra,  315 
Candia  Island.     See  Crete 
Candia  (town),  2475 
Canea,  street  scene,  2474 
Canelos,  1625 
Cangue,  criminal  in,  1311 
Cannibalism,  Ainus,  3126 
— French  Equatorial  Africa,  2290,  2303-4 
—Maoris,  3806,  3817 
— New  Caledonia,  2340,  2341,  2351 
— New  Guinea,  3713 
— North  American  Indians,  5206-7 
— Peruvian  Indians,  4051,  4065-67,  4073 
— South  Sea  Is.,  920 
Canning,  Stratford,  5018,  5020 
Canoes,  Canada,  1134 
— Ceylon,  1200 
— Inthas  propelling,  1077 
— Malagasy,  3418 
— Melanesian,  915 
— Peruvian  Indian,  4049 
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Canoes,  sacred,  Duke  of  York  Island,  916 

— sailing,  Fiji,  960 

— Samoan,  4393 

—Solomon  Islands,  930,  932,  935 

— Sumatra,  3714 

—Tonga  Islands,  970,  971 

— Zambezi  River,  4219 

Canton,  84,3,  890,  1334,  1431 

Canute  (Knut),  1619,  1760,  2001,  3880 

Capa,  1284 

Cape-to-Cairo  Railway,  4220 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  British  Colony  (1808) 
740,  4707 

— coal,  4705 

—commerce  (1806),  4707 

—description,  4686,  4691 

— discovery,  4707 

— Dutch  colonisation,  4707 

— Dutch  population,  4679 

— government,  4708,  4709 

—Great  Boer  Trek,  4703 

—history,  4707-11 

— Malays,  4678 

— natives,  suffrage,  4674 

— population  (1806),  4707 

— slavery  abolished,  4708 

Cape  Town,  740,  4673,  4074,  4676,  4686 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  4196,  4207 

Capet,  Hugh  (King  of  France),  2281 

Capri,  island  of,  3025,  3056,  3104 

Carabobo,  5260 

Caracas,  5249,  5254-56 

—earthquake  (1812),  5249 

— house  of  Bolivar,  5252-54 

—houses,  5248,  5249 

— railway  from  La  Guayra,  5247-4S 

—street,  5246,  5249 

Caractacus,  5307 

Caras,  1642 

Caratasca,  lagoon,  Honduras,  2621 

Cardiff,  5262,  5300,  5301,  5302 

Card-playing,  origin,  4947 

Cards,  Chinese  plaving,  1356 

Carham,  battle  of  (1018),  4531 

Caribou,  Newfoundland,  3740 

Caribs,  760,  2312 

—customs,  2624,  3724 

—descendants,  2622,  3961,  5253,  5326 

Carinthia,  320,  332,  334,  4601,  4607 

Carlist  Wars,  4768 

Carlos  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  4198 

"  Carmen  Sylva,"  4231 

Carnarvon,  5267,  5295,  5297,  5300 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  4507 

Carol  I.,  king  of  Rumania,  4231,  4266 

Caroline  Islands,  3215,  4772 

Carpathian  Mts.,  4244,  4249-50,  4363 

Carpet  industry,  Armenia,  239,  242 

—China,  1377 

— Persia,  3997,  3998,  4021 

— Turkistan,  5035 

Carrara,  marble  quarries,  3088 

Cartagena,  1449,  1450,  1455 

Cartago,  1458,  1468,  1469 

Carthage,  3099,  4925,  4934,  4936 

— Byrsa,  4951,  4958 

—destroyed,  4924,  4965 

—founded,  4924,  4965 

— modern  excavations,  4958-63 

Carthaginian  Empire,  4765,  4924,  4965 

Carupans,  5258 

Casa  Blanca,  3582,  3595 

Cascaes,  4160 

Cashibo  Indians,  4051 

Caspian  Sea,  3993,  4000,  4036 

Cassava.     See  Manioc 

Casseros,  battle  (1852),  222 

Castile,  4754,  4761,  4765 

— agriculture,  4759 

— history,  4767 

—scene,  4760 

—speech,  4760 

Castillos,  5227 

Castries,  church  ceremonv,  780 

Castriotis,  George.     See  Skanderbeg 

Castro,  Cipriano,  5248,  5261 

Catalonia,  4742,  4766 

—people,  4742,  4757-59 

— union  with  Aragon,  4754,  4767 

"  Catamaran,"  Formosan,  2123 

Catania,  3035,  3037,  3062 

Cateau-Cambresis,  Treaty  of  (1559),  3102 

Catechu,  4704 

Cathay,  1089 
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Catherine  of  Braganza,  3594,  C197 

Catherine  II.,  empress,  4144,  4368 

Catseye,  1220 

Cattaro,  ceded  to  Austria,  3551 

— dancers,  3543 

— mail  car,  3548 

— market,  3540 

— mountaineers  on  guard,  3559 

—Gulf  of,  340 

Cattle,  branding,  Canada,  1152 

— Buddhist  ideas  regarding,  3167 

—dipping,  Calgary,  1156 

Caucasoid,  xv,  xvii,  xix 

— features,  xii 

— type,  xi 

Caucasus  Mts.,  military  road,  2359,  236-! 

— ploughing  in,  2361 

— poverty  of  peasants,  2367 

—village,  2366 

Caudebee-en-Caux,  peasant  girl,  2195 

Caupolioan,  1245 

Cavagnari,  Sir  Louis,  44 

Cavendish,  Thomas,  889 

Cavour,  3103-5,  5321,  5322 

Cawnpore,  2862,  2877 

Cayenne,  capital,   French  Guiana,   2313, 
2315.     See  Guiana,  French 

Cayman  Islands,  784 

Cayugas,  1153 

Cayuka,  Panama,  3958 

Cedars,  3305,  3308,  3309 

Celebes,  dancers,  3730 

—fauna,  3704 

— languages,  3701 

— manufacturing  a  sarong,  3726 

—native  house,  3726,  3732 
-native  types,  3731 

— rivers,  3704 

— sultan  under  pvong,  3729 

—tribes,  3685,  3701,  3728 

Celman,  president,  223 

Celts,  characteristics,  1757-58,  1763,  5305 

— French,  xvii,  2147 

— literature,  2947 

—types,    1757-58,    2001,    2923,    2924-25, 

2378,  2451,  4449,  4765,  5263,  5307 
Central    American    Confederation,    3830 

4388,  4389 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  1468, 

2556 
Central  American  Pedagogical   Institute 

1468 
Ceram,  3885,  3704,  3733 
Cerdagne,  5316 
Cernavoda,  4249 

Certosa  di  Val  d'Ema,  3002,  3016 
Cervera,  admiral,  1498 
Cetigne,  bishops  of,  3547-50 
— market,  3538 
— schools,  3555 

— soldiers  acclaiming  king,  3556 
— street  musician,  3541 
— women,  3554 
Cetywayo,  4684,  4709 
Ceuta,  4196 

Ceylon,  aborigines,  1229 
— ancient  name,  1230 
— area,  1231 
— army  and  police,  1231 
— chicken  vender,  1199 
— climate,  1195 
— commerce,  1231 
— constitution,  1231 
— devil-dancers,  1195,  1197,  1208 
— education,  1231 
—fauna,  1208 
—fireflies,  1217 
—fisheries,  1227 
— fishing  skiffs,  1200 
—flora,  1220 

— government,  1195,  1231 
—history,  1229-31 
— industries,  1231 
— jack  tree,  1227 
— lace-making,  1223 
— map,  1229 
— pearl-fishing,  1217 
— people.  See  Moormen,  Sinhalese,  Tamils 

-pilgrimage  places,  1200 
plumbago  industry,  1220,  1222 

-population,  1231 

■precious  stones,  1217 
— produce  boats,  1201 
—products,  1208,  1231 
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Ceylon,  railways,  1231 

—religion,  1198,  1229,  1231 

—religious  festival,  1198,  1199,  1201 

— snake-charmers,  1198 

— tambourine  dance,  1194 

—tea  industry,  1202-07 

—towns,  1231 

—vehicles,  1224 

—village,  1219,  1227 

—water  storage  tanks,  1195 

Chabins,  2313 

Chacabuco,  battle  (1818),  1287 

Chachafruto,  1435 

Chad,  lake,  545,  579,  2300,  2304 

Chadscha-Ili,  3236 

Chagtai,  442 

Chaldeans,  2920 

Chaldiron,  battle  of  (1514),  5017 

Cham,  121,  129,  2327,  2328 

—boys,  147 

— dress,  130 

— expert  poisoners,  153 

— marriage  customs,  129 

— prophetesses,  131 

— religion,  129 

— turbaned  woman,  128 

Chambord,  2159 

Chamonix,  2278 

Champagne,  vineyard,  2253 

Champlain,  explorer,  2346 

Chancellor's  expedition  (Archangel),  4366 

Chandernagore,  2317-19 

Chandragiri,  pass  of,  3601 

Ch'ang-an,  1426,  1428 

Changaz,  the,  3225 

Chang  Pai  Shan,  rots.,  3430,  3431 

Changsha,  orphans,  1405 

Chang-sha-fu,  1431 

Channel  Islands,  976-80,  1007 
— people,  types,  976-87 

Chantos,  4651,  4659,  4667 

— building  a  bridge,  4652 

— character,  4667 

—dress,  4660 

— marriage,  4671 

— origin,  4667 

Chapala,  lake,  3503 

Chargars,  3520 

Charkhar,  tribe,  4650 

Charlemagne,  xxxvii,  xli,  2281,  2456,  3100 
3375 

Charleroi,  361,  379 

Charles,  emperor  of  Bohemia,  339   • 

Charles  the  Bold,  376,  3666 

Charles  I.  (Kngland),  2009,  4539-40 

Charles  II.  (England),  2010,  4197,  4540 

Charles  VIII.  (France),  2281,  2282,  3102 

Charles  IX.  (France),  2283 

Charles  X.  (France),  2287,  2340 

Charles  IV.,  emperor,  2458 

Charles   V.,   emperor,   xxxviii,  376,  2458, 
3102,  3666,  3378,  4767,  4967,  5315 

Charles  VI.,  emperor,  3669,  3670 

Charles  IX.  (Sweden),  4812 

Charles  XII.  (Sweden),  4813 

Charles     Edward    Stuart    (Young     Pre- 
tender), 4542 

Charlotte,  empress  of  Mexico,  3503,  3508 

Charlottenburg,      school      for      delicate 
children,  2406,  2419 

Chargui,  5229 

Charrua,  5223,  5237-39,  5242-43 

Chateau  d'Oex,  4855 

Chatham  (England),  3668 

—Island,  3787-92,  3819 

—Earl  of  (Win.  Pitt),  2011 

Chauci,  2454 

Chavchavadze,  Prince  Ilia,  2300 

Cheeses,  24i'0-31,  3660 

Cheetah,  trained  for  hunting,  India,  2767 

Chefoo,  3445 

Che-kiang,  schoolboys,  1340 

Chekkom,  2329 

Chemulpo  (Jinsen),  3245,  3255,  3265 

Cheops  (Khufu),  1665,  1747 

Cherry,  industry,  Canada,  1151 

Cherusci,  tribe,  2453,  2454 

Chesapeake  Bay,  5215 

Chess,  Chinese  playing,  1348 

Chester,  1759,  5307 

Chesterfield  Is.,  2344 

Cheyenne  Indians,  5209 

Ch'i  State  (China),  1424 

Chiapas,  3499 
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Chicago,  5175-77,  5183 

—Packing- Town,  5082,  5177 

— sleeping  out  in  heat,  5090 

— stockyards,  5087 

Ch'ien  Lung,  emperor,  1430 

Chile,  area,  1289 

—army,  1240,  1242,  1289 

—bullock  team,  1253 

— cactus  growths,  1270 

— carabinero,  1233 

—Church,  1244 

—climate,  1233,  1261 

— coal  industry,  1259 

— commerce,  1289 

— communications,  1289 

— Conquistadores,  1245 

— constitution,  1289 

— copper  industry,  1258 

— dancing,  1267 

—death  rate,  1246 

— disease  epidemics,  1250 

— economic  outlook,  1264 

—education,  1237,  1250,  1289 

— estancia  life,  1260 

—extent,  1233 

—farmsteads,  1236,  1262 

—flora,  1236 

—food,  1263,  5255 

—forests,  1277 

—fruit  culture,  1236 

— German  settlers,  1277 

— government,  1289 

—history,  1287-89,  4767,  4771 

— hoisting  cattle  aboard,  1261 

—horses,  1254,  1266 

—independence,  1287,  4078,  4772 

—Indians,  1246,  1275,  1278-80 

— industries,  1289 

— infant  mortality,  1250 

— manto,  1234,  1244 

—map,  1287 

— military  review,  1239 

— minerals,  1250 

—navy,  1289 

—nitrate  industry,  1244-49,  1250 

— Patagonian  Indians,  1282-85 

— planting  memorial  tree,  1237 

—poncho,  1260 

—population,  1233,  1289 

—products,  1260,  1289 

— railways,  1258 

—religion,  1238,  1244,  1289 

—rodeo,  1276 

— school  for  Araucanlans,  1286 

— sheep  rearing,  1282 

—towns,  1289 

— valley  scene,  1252 

— water  transport,  1243 

— wayside  calvary,  1263 

— woman  tram  conductor,  1241 

Chileans,  character,  1233 

—hospitality,  1260 

— origin,  1245 

—types,  1233-86 

— women,  1236 

— working  class,  1263 

Chilete,  pack-train,  4071 

Chilkat,  tribe,  5190 

Chilian,  1289 

Chillon,  castle  of,  4858 

Chimborazo,  volcano,  1642 

Chimpanzee,  xi,  xiv 

Chin  (Burma),  1054 

Chin  (state,  China),  1424 

Chin  (feudal  state,  China),  1424 

Chin,  dynasty,  1427 

China,  acrobats,  1396 

—afforestation,  1391 

— agriculture,  1388 

— architecture,  1392 

—area,  1431 

— army,  1431 

—art,  1409 

— boatmen  eating  meal,  1304 

— Book  of  Bites,  1354 

—Buddhism,  1301,  1426 

— chain  of  responsibility,  1385 

—child  in  barrel,  1341 

—cobbler,  1384 

— colour  symbolism,  1409 

— commerce,  1431 

—communications,  1347,  1388,  1431 

—Confucianism,  1300,  1426 

—constitution,  1431 
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China,  coolie  labourer,  1360 

— currency,  1376,  1431 

— democracy's  failure,  1386 

— disease,  1370 

—doctors,  1368 

— drama,  1417 

— drying  spaghetti,  1381 

—education,  1315,  1317,  1329,  1368,  1431 

— egg  transport,  1380 

— famines,  1345 

— farmers,  1411 

— farrier  shoeing  horse,  1382 

— female  infanticide,  1360 

— fengshui,  1296 

— festive  party  in  boat,  1302 

— feudal  system,  1423 

— financial  chaos,  1377 

— fire-arm  type,  1335 

—first  British  factory,  890 

— first  use  of  tea,  1427 

— fishing  with  cormorants,  1352 

—fishing  craft,  1322 

—floods,  1345 

—flower  pedlar,  1383 

—fortune-teller,  1368 

—government,  1379,  1431 

— gramophone  school  lesson,  1349 

—Grand  Canal,  1388 

—Great  Wall,  1390,  1409,  3530 

—history,  1423-31 

—houseboats,  1304,  1305 

— image  stalls,  1294 

— industries,  1431 

—junk,  1307,  1310 

— lack  of  sanitation,  1370 

— lake-side  residence,  1333 

— language,  1376 

— literature,  1413 

— Mahomedanism,  1301 

— man  airing  pet  bird,  1329 

—map,  1423 

— minerals,  1392 

— monastery,  facing,  1296 

—mule-litters,  1389 

— music,  1417 

— navy,  1431 

— new  alphabet,  1368 

— Nosu  market  village,  1336 

—paddy-field,  1373 

—Pai  Tai,  1409 

— painting,  1409 

— pea-nut  vender,  1422 

— ploughing  method,  1 372 

—population,  1306,  1431 

—post  office,  1388 

— poverty  of  people,  1378 

— prisons,  1346 

—products,  1391,  1431 

—provinces,  1291,  1431 

— provincial  governor,  1385 

— punishments,  1345 

—religion,  1293,  1431 

— republic  established,  1291 

— republican  party,  1385 

—relations  with  Tibet,  4920-21 

— revenue,  1378 

— rice  industry,  1372-75 

— rivers,  1431 

—sawmill,  1383 

— science,  1392 

— spinach-gathering,  1381 

— "  squeeze,"  1378 

—street  barber,  1382 

—Taoism,  1301,  1426 

— taxation,  1378 

— tea  introduced  into  Japan,  3163,  3184 

— temple  gateway,  1414 

—tilt-cart,  1323 

—tinker,  1385 

— Toba  Tartars,  1427 

— towns,  1431 

—treaty  with  Japan  (1915),  3212 

— Tu  Chiins,  1385 

—war  with  Japan  (1894-95),  3221,  3222, 
3265,  3447 

—war  with  Mongolia,  3521-22,  3524 

— washing  day,  1332 

— waterwavs,  1388 

—water-wells,  1370,  1371 

—wheelbarrows,  1388,  1389 

— willow  pattern  plate,  1424 

— witnesses  in  law  court,  1314 

— women  tak'ng  tea,  1346 

Chinchu,  river,  416 
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Chi — Cop 


Chinese,  1291 

— actor  as  leading  lady,  facing  1376 

— ancestor-worship,  1293 

— in  Canada,  1136 

— card  playing,  1356 

— charact.  r,  1316,  1320,  1334,  1345,  1392 

— coiffures  of  Nosu  girls,  1334 

— comparison  with  Manchus,  3438     ' 

— dread  of  rain,  1334 

—dress,  1366 

—in  Dutch  West  Indies,  3696 

— "  face,"  1306 

—filial  piety,  1293 

—funeral  customs,  1362-65,  1367,  1372 

— gambling  for  sweets,  1355 

—home  life,  1360 

—life  in  boats,  1329 

—in  Manchuria,  3438,  3444 

—marriage,  1318-19,  1326-27,  1358 

—origin,  1423,  5376 

— patriotism,  1350 

—in  Philippine  Is.,  4082,  4083,  4099 

— playing  chess,  1348 

— punishments,  1345 

—of  Reunion  I.,  2307 

— in  Samoa,  4415 

— Siam,  4609,  4617,  4624 

— social  characteristics,  1308 

—South  Sea  Is.,  944 

— superstition,  1368 

— sword  swallower,  1396 

—types,  1292-1429 

— woman's  feet,  1 350 

— women  playing  dominoes,  1349 

— women's  position,  1352 

— young  widow  with  slave,  1313 

Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  3447,  4644 

Chinese  National  Medical  As3oe.,  1372 

Chinese  Turkistan,  administration,  4671 

— agriculture,  4667 

— archaeological  discoveries,  4672 

— configuration,  4654-55,  465S-64 

—desert,  4655-58 

— eagle  trained  for  hunting,  4657 

— houses,  4668-69 

— irrigation,  4667 

— loess  soil,  4658 

— marriage  customs,  4671 

■ — other  names,  4654 

—population,  4659,  4664-67 

— products,  4667 

—towns,  4658,  4667-68 

■ — women's  position,  4669-71 

— yak  transport,  4664 

Ch'ing,  dynasty,  1430 

Chinkiang,  1431 

Chinlon,  Burmans  playing,  1050 

Chinook,  1 160 

Chinnampo,  3245 

Chioga,  lake,  565 

Chippeway  Indians,  1174, 1175,  5130,  5202 

Chiquitos,  449 

Chirchik,  river,  5032 

Chiriguanos,  449 

Chitral,  British  occupation,  44 

Choctaws,  5206 

Chods,  1 509 

Choiseul,  church  ceremony,  777 

Cholos,  Bolivia,  455,  464,  465 

— Panama,  3958 

—Peru,  4043,  4048,  4058-59 

Cholon,  2329 

Choluteca,  river,  in  flood,  2620 

Chopin,  Frederic,  4123,  4129-29 

Chopsticks,  Chinese  using,  1327,  1419 

Chorrillos,  Chilian  victory  (1881),  1288 

Chosen,  or  Chosan  (Korea),  3237,  3265 

Chosroes  Parvez,  king,  3954,  4032 

Chou  dynasty,  1423 

Chozas,  1275 

Christehurch  (New  Zealand),  3800 

Christian  II.  (Denmark),  1620,  4810-11 

Christian  X.  (Denmark),  1601,  1604 

Christian  Science,  5119 

Christiania,  3836,  3839,  3846,  3868 

Christina,  queen  (Sweden),  4812-13 

Christmas  Island,  859,  863,  895 

Christ's  Hospital,  1805,  1826-27 

Ch'u,  feudal  state,  China,  1424 

"  Chuoksi  Wucksi,"  346 

Chukehis,  5376 

Chuguchak,  4651,  4655 

Chuku,  god,  704 

Chulalongkorn,  king  of  Siam,  4633 


Chullpa,  472 

Chumalhari.  peak,  413 

Chumbi,  valley,  2840 

Chung-king,  1431 

Chuoiuicamata,  children,  1251 

Chuquisaca.     See  Sucre 

Churinga,  304 

Chusan  Archipelago,  fishing  boat,  1306 

Cienfuegos,  1499 

Cilicia,  239  4877 

Cimbri,  tribe,  2453 

Cinema,  1990-93   5117-18,  5184,  5185 

Cintra,  4151 

Ciociaria,  peasant  girl,  facing,  3040 

Circassians,  1754,  2367-69 

Ciudai  Bolivar,  5247-48,  5259 

Civilization,  xxvi,  xyiii 

— future,  xlviii 

— modern,  xxiv 

Claudetown,  peace  conference  (1898),  812 

Clay,  Henry,  3329 

Cleddy,  river,  5285 

Clemenceau,  M„  2348,  2350 

Cleveland,  5051,  5159,  5181,  5183 

Clive,  Robert,  2875-76 

Clovelly,  1789 

Clovis,  king,  2281,  2455 

Coal,  Canada,  1175 

— first  use  in  England,  1794 

— mining,  Belgium,  360 

— mining,  Chile,  1259 

—mining,  Manchuria,  3212,  3442,  3446 

— mining,  Peru,  4045 

— mining,  South  Africa,  4705 

Coatzacoalcos.     See  Puerto  Mexico 

Coban  Indian,  types,  2536 

Cobras,  Tamil  charmers,  1214 

—worship  bv  Hindus,  2732,  2755-56 

Coburg,  2383 

Coca  plant,  454 

Cochabamba,  477 

Cochin,  2727-28 

Cochin  China,  2328-29,  2331,  2352 

Cochineal  dyes,  Guatemala,  2542 

Cook,  long-tailed,  3162 

Cock-fighting,  811,  2572,  3722-23 

Cockatoos,  2/2 

Cocoa  beans,  drying,  Java,  3680 

Cocoa  industry,  Trinidad,  766-68 

Coconut  oil  industry,  Ceylon,  1223 

Coconut  palms,  .Java,  3676 

—Malay  States,  870 

— Samoa,  4411 

— Straits  Settlement,  859 

Coconuts,  on  sale  in  Kajang,  893 

Cocos  Islands,  859 

Co-?Ie-Syria,  3305,  4875 

Coffee,  Arabs  preparing  guest,  179 

— industry,  Brazil,  494,  495 

— industry,  Colombia,  1434,  1438 

—industry,  Costa  Rica,  1458,  1459,  1466 

— industry,  Guatemala,  2554 

— industry,  Haiti,  2569 

—industry,  Java,  3678,  3678 

Cogne,  3020,  3021 

Cohune  palm,  757,  1465 

Coimbatore,  2745 

Coimbra,  4155,    4160,  4197 

Coire-an-Loehan,  Loch,  4510 

Colbert,  2284 

Colombia,  area,  1455 

— army,  1455  ' 

— beans,  1435 

— boundary  questions,  1455,  5259 

— bull  ring  at  Sant'  Ana,  1451 

— bureaucracy,  1434 

—Church,  1450 

—civil  war  (1899-1903),  1443 

— climate,  1446 

— coffee  industry,  1434 

— commerce,  1455 

— communications,  1438, 1446, 1447,  1455 

— constitutions,  1454-55 

—Creoles,  1453 

— education,  1434,  1455 

—El  Dorado  legend,  1433 

— finance,  1447 

fruits,  1435-37,  1441 

government,  1455 

history,  1453-55,  4772 

Indians,  1448,  1453,  3964 

industries,  1455 

loan  interest  default,  1446 

map,  1454 
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Colombia,  mosquitoes,  1450 

— negroes,  1450 

— newspapers,  1443 

— overland  travel,  1 450 

— plantation,  1439 

— police,  1443 

— population,  1455 

— products,  1448,  1455 

— religion,  1455 

— Scottish  colony,  1446 

— towns,  1455 

— tvpes,  1432-52 

Colombo,  1195,  1201,  1230-31 

Col6n,  3962,  3963,  3965 

Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  521 

Columba,  S,  4531 

Columbus,  Christopher,  xlii,  889,  2630, 
3966,  4440,  4446,  4448,  4771,  4772, 
5215,  5260 

Comboy,  1221 

Commerce.     See  under  each  country 

Comino,  island,  993 

Como,  lake,  3067,  3088 

Comoro  Islands,  3408,  3409 

Comox  Indians,  burial  ground,  1180 

Concarneau,  2174-79,  2215,  2216 

Concepcion,  1277,  1289 

Coney  Island,  5140,  5179 

Confucianism,  1300,  1426,  3250,  3259,  3260 

Confucius,  1425,  3191 

Congo.  See  Belgian  Congo  and  Portu- 
guese Congo 

— International  Association  of  the,  2349 

—river,  409,  565,  2301 

Connemara,  peasant's  cabin,  2934,  2935 

—peasant  tvpes,  2934,  2936,  2948,  2956 

Conrad  III.,  duke,  2457 

Constance,  Council  of  (1414-18),  1556 

Constance,  Lake,  2371 

Constantine  (town,  Algeria),  97,  111 

Constantinople,  5019,  5020 

— Aya  Sophia  Mosque,  4968 

— beggars,  4993,  4994 

—captured  bv  Turks  (1453),  4364,  5015, 
5016,  5017 

— description,  5004-12 

— Galata  Bridge,  4976 

—house,  4990 

— Mohamedan  in  contemplation,  49/  I 

— Mosque  of  Ahmed,  4971 

— Mosque  of  Mahomed  II.,  4971 

— Mosque  of  Suleiman,  4993 

— peoples,  4979 

— porters  (hamal),  4986,  4988 

— scavenger  dogs',  5007-9 

— schoolboys,  4997 

— Stamboul,  grand  bazaar,  49S0 

— Stamboul,  markets,  4978,  4991 

— Stamboul,  pilaf  stall,  4992 

— Stamboul,  Yedi  Yalideh  Jami  Mosqi.e 
4981 

—street,  4973,  4977 

— vender  of  cakes,  4995 

1 — woman,  5001 

Constantza,  4249 

Cooch  Behar,  4921 

Cook,  Captain  James,  312,  973,  2577. 
2580,  3817 

Cook  Islands,  944 

Coolamon,  wheat-stripping,  256 

Coopers,  3181,  3378 

Copacabana,  cathedral,  4041 

Copenhagen,  1623 

— fish  market.  1581 

—flower-seller,  1600 

— Kongens  Xytorv,  1579 

— open-air  theatre,  1607 

— population,  1575 

— porcelain  works,  1590-95 

— scene,  1576,  1605 

— vegetable  market,  1578 

—battles  (1801,  1807),  1621,  4368 

Copocabana,  festival,  461 

Copper  mines,  Ashio,  3160 

— Britannia,  1175 

—Chile,  1258 

—Sweden,  4804 

Coppersmith,  Afghan,  28,  29 

— Karachi,  2761 

— Korean,  3252 

—Persian,  3990 

—Tunis   4961 

Copra  industry,  963,  4410,  4411 

Copres,  2313 


Cop— Dak 
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Copts,  1652,  3111,  3118 

Coquilhatyille,  409 

Coracle,  5284 

Corby,  Pole  fair,  1977 

Corcovado,  peak,  506 

Cordilleras  (Peru),  4045,  4077 

Cdrdoba,  218,  223 

Corfu,  2505,  2514,  2515 

Corfu,  Pact  of,  4606 

Corinth,  2489-90 

Cork  trees,  Portugal,  4190,  4191 

Cork,  West,  peasant,  2976 

Cormorants,  fishing,  1352,  3153 

Cornwall,  collecting  seaweed,  1844 

— farming,  1845 

— fishing  industry,  1841 

— flower  growing,  1845 

—villages,  1841-43 

Coromandel  coast,  2730-50 

Coromma,  peak,  Andes,  4077 

Corral,  1277 

Corroborea,  297,  307,  308 

Corsica,  area,  2289 

— character  of  people,  2273-79 

— colonised,  2280,  4965 

—population,  2289 

—trade,  2280 

—vendetta,  2279 

Corte,  2280 

Cortes,  3449,  3505,  4771 

Corvinus,  Matthias,  king,  2685-86 

Cosgrave.  William,  president,  2977 

Cossacks,  3225,  4340,  4341,  4367 

Ccsta  Rica,  area,  1469 

—army,  1469 

— banana  industry,  1460,  1469 

— climate,  1457 

—coffee  industry,  1458,  1459,  1466 

— cohune  palm  nuts,  1465 

— c  mmerce,  1469 

— communications,  1463,  1469 

—  constitution,  1468-1469 

—  currency,  1469 

— deer  stalking,  1466 
— discovery,  1457 
— education,  1469 
— gold  discovery,  1468 

—  government,  1469 
—history,  1468-69 
—Indians,  1483,  1466-67 

—  industries,  1469 
—map,  1468 

— minerals,  1465 

— model  farm,  1461 

— music,  1465 

— ox  carts,  1464 

— population,  1469 

—products,  1458,  1465,  1469 

— provinces,  1469 

— religion,  1469 

—revolution  (1872),  1461 

— salt  mining,  1462 

— school  children,  1456 

— surface,  1457 

— vegetation,  1457 

— volcanoes,  1457 

Costa  Ricans,  arfstocracy,  1465 

— disposition,  1460 

—dress,  1466 

—types,  1456-67 

Cotes  du  Nord,  potato  field,  2185 

Cctopaxi,  volcano,  1642 

Cotton,  Chinese  coolie  carrying,  13S6 

— industry,  China,  1378-79 

— industry,  India,  2785,  2801 

—industry,  U.S.A.,  5116,  5181 

— Venezuela,  Indians  hailing,  5253 

Conrland,  3267,  3271,  3272 

Cours,  3268-69 

Courtrai,  379 

Couscous,  Algerian  girl  preparing,  76 

Covenanters,  4469,  4538,  4540-41 

Cow-Fulanis,  609 

Cowes,  vachts,  1878-79 

Crab,  Lovaltv  Is.,  2343-44 

Cracow,  340,  4131,  4143-44 

Crecy,  battle  of  (1346),  2004,  2282 

Cree  Indians,  1155,  3763,  5206 

Crefeld,  2393 

Creighton,  nickel  mine,  1175 

Creoles,  Colombia,  1453 

—Mauritius,  663 

— Principe  and  St.  Thomas  Is.,  4208 

Crete,  1752,  2474-75,  2534,  5021 


Cricket,  1862,  1876 

Crimea,  4346-47,  4349,  4365 

Crimean   War,   2014,    3955,   4369,    5020, 
5321,  5322 

Cristobal,  3963-64 

Cristobal  Colon,  5258 

Croatia,  agriculture,  4600 

—climate,  4600 

— description,  4598,  4599 

—education,  4598-99 

— Fiume  question,  2089,  2096 

— history,  4607 

— industries,  4600 

— market,  4569 

— products,  4600 

— pumpkin-growing,  4587 

Croats,  dress,  4591 

—language,  4550,  4593,  4595,  4600 

—origin,  4363,  4595 

— relations  with  Serbs,  4598-99 

— religion,  4595,  4607 

— tvpes,  4550,  4569,  4578,  4586,  4591 

Crocodile,  3396 

Croesus,  4031 

Cromarty,  4477-78-79,  4484 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  2009-10,  5311 

Crossbowman,  4817 

Crow  Indians,  5209 

Crusades,  2281-82,  3954,  4877,  4966 

Csardis,  2648,  2654 

Csomor,  peasant  types,  2648,  2677 

Ctesiphon,  2984,  2902 

Cuba,  aborigines,  1471,  1473,  1497 

—area,  1499 

—army,  1495,  1499 

— captains-general,  1498 

— commerce,  1499 

— communications,  1499 

— constitution,  1499 

— dancing  girls,  1491 

— education,  1499 

— fauna,  1484 

—flora,  1484 

— fluctuating  prosperity,  1486 
— fruit  kiosk,  1488-89 

— government,  1499 

— history,  1497-99 

—horses,  1470,  1472 

— industries,  1499 

—lottery,  1472,  1476 

— map,  1497 

—milk  supply,  1486,  1487 

—minerals,  1488,  1497 

— money,  1499 

— motor-cycle  policeman,  1495 

— natural  resources,  1491 

— navy,  1499 

— peasant  homestead,  1490 

—population,  1476,  1497,  1499 

—products,  1484,  1499 

— provinces,  1476,  1499 

— religion,  1472 

—revolution  (1869),  1476 

— slavery,  1476,  1498 

— sponge  pedlar,  1484 

— sugar  industry,  1485 

— surface,  1476 

— tobacco  industry,  1479-81,  1485 

— village  houses,  1492 

— war  with  Spain,  1476,  1498,  4769,  4772, 

5220 
Cubans,  character,  1471 
— daily  routine,  1471 
— emancipation,  1471 
— poorer  classes,  1472 
— social  life,  1471 
—types,  1470-95 
Cucuta,  1455 

Cueca,  Chilean  dance,  1267 
Cuenca,  1643 
Cuernavaca,  3501-3 
Cuestas,  Juan,  5245 
Cullman,  diamond,  4698 
Culloden  Moor,  battle  of,  4542 
Cundinamarca,  convent,  1446 
Cupping,  528 
Curacao,  3723,  3731-34 
Curandera,  1632 
CuricO,  1289 

Curling,  4498,  4499,  4520 
Curta  de  Arges,  girl,  4228 
Cutoh,  2816 

Cuzco,  Inea  capital,  1642,  4045,  4060 
—Indians,  4060,  4063 

5401 


Cuzco,  Temple  of  the  Sun,  4061 

■ — water-pedlar,  4064 

Cyclades,  islands,  2488,  2496 

Cycling,  racing  in  Denmark,  158S 

Cymri,  2281,  5307 

Cyprus,  British  development,  1007 

— climate,  1004 

— education,  1007 

—government,  1004 

— Greek  inhabitants,  1002 

—history,  1002,  5020 

—map,  1007 

—military  police,  1006 

— peoples,  types,  1003-05 

— products,  1004 

—religion,  1007 

— Turkish  inhabitants,  1003 

— village  administration,  1005 

Cyprus  Convention,  245 

Cyrenaica,  administration,  3119 

—area,  3107 

-- -Beduin  girl,  3116 

—climate,  3109 

—communications,  3114 

—cultivation,  3109-10 

— industries,  3114-15 

— Italian  annexation,  3106,  3110-11 

■ — languages,  3114 

—minerals,  3109,  3115 

—population,  3107,  3110 

— towns,  3112-14.     See  also  Libva 

Cyrus  the  Great,  243,  2920,   3953,  4031, 

4875 
Czechoslovakia,  area,  1557 
— army,  1557 
— commerce,  1557 
— communications,  1557 
— divisions,  1557 
— extent,  1501 
— first  parliament,  1551 
— folk  dancing,  1547 
— government,  1557 
—history,  1553-57,  4363 
— industries,  1512,  1557 
— map,  1556 
— population,  1557 
—products,  1557 
— sokols,  1505,  1506 
—towns,  1557 
Czechs,  character,  1504 
—costumes,  1507,  1509 
— English  connexions,  1502 
—history,  1553,  4363 
—language  proscribed,  1556 
— music,  1507 

— nationality  recognized,  339 
— religion,  1504 
— technical  education,  1513 
—types,  1500-55 
— village  homes,  1512 


Daco-Romans,   4225,    4227,    4263,    4265, 

5323 
Daghestan,  2353,  2365 
Dahlar  Islands,  3-115 
Dahomey,  Amazon  army,  1560,  1563 
— annual  "  customs,"  1559,  1562 
— dress,  1568 
—European  traders,  1560 
— French  conquest,  1567,  2349-50 
— high  priest  of  fetishism,  1561 
—industries,  1559 
— map,  1558 

— native  carving  fetish,  1563 
— palm-oil  industry,  1568 
—peoples,  types,  580,  1558-68 
— products,  1558 
—religion,  1562 
— royal  tombs,  1568 
— slave  trade,  1567 
—tribes,  1559,  1565,  1568 
Daibutsu,  statue  of  Buddha,  3212 
Daido  River.     See  Tai-dong  River 
Dairen  (Balny,    Talienwan),     industries, 

3444,  3445 
— junks  in  harbour,  3428 
— laboratory  in  industrial  schoo.,  3440 
—leased  by  Japan,.  3212,  3431,  3447 
— Nippon  bridge,  3431 
—population,  3212 
—street  stall,  3447 
—trade,  3448 
Dakar,  2299,  2300 
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Dakota  Indians,  5209 
Dalai  Lama.     See  under  Tibet 
Dalecarlia  (Dalarne),  4785-87,  4791 
— character  of  people,  4785,  4803 
— laundry  work,  4790,  4791 
— Midsummer  Eve  festival,  4785,  4804 
— ribbon  maker,  4797 
— school,  4794 
—women,  4790,  4803,  4806 
Dalmatia,  description,  4601 
—girls,  3092,  4558 
—history,  340,  4607 
—industries,  4558,  4559,  4601 
—islands,  4601 
— language,  4600-1 
— population,  4600-1 
— religion,  4601,  4607 
— woman  picking  oranges,  4556 
Dalny.    See  Dairen 
Daman,  4209 

Damascus,  3320,  4862-63,  4875,  4877 
■ — bazaars,  4865 

—capital  of  Ommiad  Caliphs,  4876 
— house  interior,  4867 
— Mahomedan  cemetery,  4874 
— on  road  to  Tadmor,  4868 
— street  which  is  called  straight,  4860 
Dampier,  William,  312 
Dana,  river,  648 
Danakils,  17 

Dancing,  African  natives,   12,   67,   72-6. 
398,   399,    542,    543,   570,    678,    691. 
694,    695,    697,    698,    700,    709,    792! 
1566,  2290,  3113,  3332,  4681,  4692 
— Albanian  girls,  46 
— Algerian  girls,  83 
— Andaman  Islands,  2866 
— Arabs  and  Somalis,  Aden,  792 
— Armenian  men,  224 
— Australian  corroboree,  297,  306,  307 
—Basque,  2248,  4743 
—Bhutan,  419,  431 
—Borneo,  816,  818,  819,  835 
—Brazil,  491,  500-03 
— Breton  gavotte,  2212 
—Bulgaria,  1026,  1034,  1035 
—Burmese,  1052,  1072,  1075,  1088 
— Cambodian,  1095, 1096, 1098, 1104, 1114 
— Celebes,  3730 
—Chile,  1267 
—Cuba,  1491 
— Czechoslovakian,  1547 
— Danzig,  1571 
— Denmark,  1583 
— Dervishes,  high  priest,  2521 
— BUice  Islands,  948 
— Fiji  war  dance,  957 
— Finnish,  2068 
—French  Indo-China,  2332 
— Gilbert  Islands,  948 
— Greek,  2483,  2500,  2501 
— Hawaiian,  2586-87,  2588 
— Hungarian  (Csardas),  2648,  2654 
— Iban,  819 
— Igorot  tribe,  4108 
—India,  2841-43 
— Italian  tarantella,  3077 
— Japanese,  3157,  3168 
—Java,  3697 
— Kayan,  835 
—Khiva,  3228 
— Kenvah,  818 
—Korean  3246-47 
—Madagascar,  3407,  3414,  3415 
—Malays,  871 
—Maoris,  3790,  3793,  3810 
— Maurcsque,  94 
— Mexican,  3457 
—Montenegro,  3543,  3546 
— Moorish,  77 
—Nauru,  966-67 
— North  American  Indians,  5026,  5151, 

5198,  5201,  5203,  5213 
— Ouled  Nail,  girls,  72,  73,  76 
— Padaung,  1075 
—Palestine,  3895 
—Papuan,  897,  918 
—Persia,  3988 
— Philippines,  4108 
—Rumania,  4224,  4255,  4259,  4264 
—Russia,  4318-19,  4343 
— Samoans,  4399 

— Santa  Cruz  Island,  war-dance,  941 
— Sarikolis,  5026 
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Dancing,  Scotland,  4502-03 

— Serbia,  4576 

— Solomon  Islands  war  dance,  923 

—Spain,  4723,  4726-27,  4734 

—Tahiti,  2330,  2337,  2339 

— Tambourine,  Tamil,  1194 

—Tibet,  4891-94 

Danes,  characteristics,  1575,  1594 

— hospitality,  1576 

— invasions  of  England,  1760-62,  2001 

— language,  1577 

— marriage  customs,  1580 

— origin,  1619 

— types,  1575-1618 

— working  class,  1580 

Danga,  Mangbettu  chief,  407 

Dankia,  Moi  inhabitants,  135 

Dan-no-ura,  battle  of  (1185),  3218 

D'Annunzio,  Gabriele,  2090-96 

Danube,  river,  333,  2371,  2378,  4249 

— bridge  at  Cernavoda,  4249 

—steamers,  332,  2675-76 

Danubian  Confederation,  341 

Danzig,  2449,  4136 

— architecture,  1570 

—buildings,  1570 

— cathedral,  1570 

—Free  City,  4145 

— history,  1569 

— jump-for-herrings,  1574 

— map,  1569 

— marriage  customs,  1571 

— religion,  1570 

— views,  1572-73 

Dardanelles,  5020 

Dar-es-Salaam,  650 

Darfur,  631,  639,  2304 

Darias,  Herman,  221 

Darien,  1446,  4541 

Darius,  king  of  Persia,  4031 

Darjeeling,  2840,  2872 

"  Dark  Ages,"  xxxvi 

Darling  Downs,  292 

Darrynane,  2954 

Dassazoumbe,  1562,  1565 

Dates,  packing,  2889,  3886 

Date  Palms,  Algerian,  97,  102 

—Irak,  2910 

—Tunis,  4953,  4960 

Daugava  (Dvina),  river,  3272 

Daule,  natives,  1633 

Daurians,  3519-20 

David  I.  (Scotland),  4532 

David  II.  (Scotland),  4536 

Dayaks,  cock-nglithi!>t  SO. 

—defeat  (1849),  892 

— marriage  ceremony,  800 

—origin,  3685,  3701 

—tribes,  806,  3696 

— types,  814 

Dayton,  5088 

Davies,  Dr.  Watford,  5298 

Davis,  Jefferson,  5220 

Dead  Sea,  3889,  3891-92,  3948,  3955,  398 

— Arab  name,  3890 

Dean,  Forest  of,  hauling  lumber,  1897 

Death  customs.     See  Funeral  customs 

Deb  Raja,  facing,  410,  413 

De  br£u,  Rumanian  dance,  4224 

Debreczen,  2640,  2669,  2680 

Deccan,  2785,  2867-68 

Delagoa  Bay,  4205 

Delaware  Indians,  5202 

Delcasse,  M.,  2225,  2230-31 

Delft,  3657 

Delhi,  coronation  durbar,  2879 

—description,  2862-65 

—Indian  legislature  (1921),  2865,  2881 

— Mogul  empire,  capital,  2874-75 

— mosque,  2794 

— mosque,  at  prayer  in,  2795,  2824 

—mutiny,  2877 

— reference,  4033 

Delphi,  2485-89 

Demavend,  peak,  3987 

Dendera,  Temple  of  Hathor,  1667 

Dene,  5213 

Denkjera,  overthrown  by  Ashantis,  621 

Denmark,  agriculture,  1597 

—area,  1623 

—army,  1575,  1623 

— artists,  1590 

— Boy  Scouts,  1589 

— butter  packing,  1577 
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Denmark,  colonies,  1611 

— commerce,  1623 

— communications,  1623 

—constitutions,  1622,  1623 

— cooperative  movement,  1596 

— currency,  1600 

— cycle  race,  1588 

— dairy  farming,  1597 

— dancing,  1583 

— description,  1575 

— divisions,  1623 

— divorce  law,  1580 

— eminent  men,  1586 

— football  match,  1588 

— girl  graduates,  1582 

— Girl  Scouts,  1589 

— government,  1623 

— Great  War  effects,  1600 

— gymnastic  system,  1596 

— harvesting,  1602 

— high  school  system,  1596,  1609 

—history,  1619-23 

— industries,  1623 

— language,  1610 

—map,  1620 

— navy,  1623 

— politics,  1590 

— population,  1575,  1623 

— porcelain  kilns,  1590-95 

— pottery  industry,  1590-95 

—products,  1622,  1623 

— Reformation,  .1620 

— relations  with  Iceland,  2701-3 

—religion,  1595,  1623 

—royal  ballet,  1583 

— scientists,  1586 

— Slesvig  restored,  1622 

— sports  and  pastimes,  1595 

— swallow  diving,  1587 

—towns,  1623 

— village  cottages,  1606 

— war  with  Germany  (1864),  2460,  5320 

— woman  franchise,  1595,  1622 

— women  rowing,  1586 

— yachting,  1604 

Deorham,  battle  of  (577),  5307 

Derby,  the,  1866-67,  1869,  1870 

Derna,  3109,  3114 

Dervishes,  type,  230,  2521,  4985 

Derwangiri,  410 

Detroit,  5183 

Deus,  Joao  de,  4177 

Devil-dancers,  Cevlon,  1195,  1197,  1208 

—Indian,  2766 

— lamas  of  Sikkim,  2832 

—Liberia,  3325 

—Tibet,  4894,  4900 

Devil-lizard,  272 

Devil's  Isle,  2313 

Devil-worshippers,  Mesopotamia,  2891 

Devon,  178S,  1790-91-92 

De  Witt,  John,  3668,  3669 

Dhanukdhari,  fakir,  2773 

Dharm  Raja,  412 

Dhow,  628,  651,  790 

Diamond-mines,    S.    Africa,    4691,    4693 

4696-98,  4701,  4709 
Diamond  seekers,  Brazil,  489 
Diamond  workers,  Amsterdam,  3641, 

3657 
Diaz,  Bartholomew,  889,  4707 
Diaz,  Porflrio,  president,  3508 
Dickens,  Charles,  1852,  1984,  5103,  5105 
Diderot,  2285 

Diego  Garcia,  islands,  668,  747 
Dieppe,  prawn  fishers,  2205 
Dignano,  3083,  3095 
Digos,  651 

Dimbovitza,  river,  blessing,  4262 
Dinan,  peasant  spinning,  2199 
Dindings,  895 
Dinkas,  634,  636 
Dinorwic,  slate  quarries,  5289 
Discovery.     See  Exploration 
Discus  thrower,  1 504,  4783 
Diu,  4209 

Diving,  Danish  woman,  1587 
Djebel-el-Arz,  3309 
Dnieper,  river,  4363,  5039,  5045-46 
Dobromiri,  natives  weaving,  1030 
Dobruja,  the,  4228,  4246,  4249,  4267 
Dobu,  chief  with  wife,  911 
Dodecanese,  3106 
Dog,  in  cart,  Holland,  3661 
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Dog,  and  donkey  in  harness,  2220 

Dogari,  539 

Dolichocephalic,  xvi,  xx 

Dolomites,  3078 

Dolon  (Lama  Mias),  3530 

Domazlice,  dress,  1509 

Dominic,  Saint,  3040-41 

Dominica,  760,  775,  784 

Dominican  Republic.    See  Santo  Domingo 

Dominoes,  Chinese  women  playing,  1349 

Donegal,  peasant's  dwelling,  2958 

Dongai,  930  . 

Donkey  and  dog  in  harness,  2220 

Donkeys,  3320 

Dorkovo,  Moslem  graveyard,  1029 

Doroat  (Tartu),  2032-33,  2041,  3281 

Dorset,  1756,  1760,  1781 

Dost  Mohammed,  ameer,  43 

Dostoieyski,  4283 

Douarnenez,  2158,  2174,  2176,  2206 

Doukhobors  (spirit-wrestlers),  1120,  2359 

Douro,  river,  4148 

Downs,  battle  of  the  (1639),  3668 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  889,  5247 

Draughts,  106,  4521 

Dravidians,  architecture,  2736 

—peoples,  2317,  2766,  2785,  2787,  2854 

2869,  2917,  5327,  5376 
— religions,  2755-56 
"  Dreas,"  2809 
Dresden,  2398,  2448,  2451 
Drayfns,  Captain,  2313 
Dromedaries,  Algerian,  108 
Droshky,  3440,  5047 
Driids,  2970,  5297,  5299,  5300-1,  5304 
Dram,  West  African,  4207 
Drases,  agriculturists,  3309 
—aristocracy,  decay  of,  3307 
—beliefs,  3306 

-boys  preferred  to  girls,  3313 
chief's  house.  3301 
children,  treatment,  3313 
ustoms,  330, -y,  3312-14 
!vorce,  3313 
-  uds  with  Maronites,  3307,  3317-20 
rn  worn  by  women,  3304,  3313 
,uses,  3307-08 
■ferriage,  customs,  3304,  3312-13 
— mourning,  3313-14 
— muleteers,  3322 
— names,  3313 
—origin,  3307 
— sacred  places,  3314 
—village,  3302,  3307,  3308-9 
— -villagers  at  work  in  field,  3306 
— women,  3312 
Dualas,  native  carvings,  2305 
Dublin,  2926-27-28 
Duelling,  2666 
Dagongs,  268 
Dukiuks,  899 
Duke  of  York  Island,  916 
Dulcigno,  3552 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  2565 
Dunbar,  battle  of,  4540 
Dundee,  4522 

Dunedin  (New  Zealand),  3800 
Dangans,  4653-54 
Dnngloe,  2959 
Duns  Scotus,  4532 
Dupleix,  2011,  2346 
Durango,  4756 

Duranis,  38,  45  , 

Durazy,  3307 
Darazzo,  58,  63 

Durban,  4673,  4695,  4702-5,  4708 
Durga,  Hindu  goddess,  2870 
Durian,  867 

Dushan,  the  Great  (Serbia),  4603-4 
Dusuns,  3696,  3701 
Dutch,  art,  3623-24 
— character,  3613 
— colonising  powers,  3739 
—costume,  3641-42 
—family  life,  3612 
—food,  3661 

— ldompen,  customs,  3_651 
-  — nationalism,  5316-17 
— physique,  3612-13 
—rural  life,  3642-46 
—South  Africa.     See  Afrikander 
—types,  3611-65 
—in  U.S.A.,  5159 
Dutch  East  India  Co.,  3667,  4631 


Dutch  East  Indies,  area,  3673 

— development,  3717-23 

— government,  3673-74 

—map,  3739 

— population,  3673 

— races,  3685 

Dutch  Guiana.     See  Guiana,  Butch 

Dutch  West  India  Co.,  3724 

Dutch  West  Indies,  3696,  3739 

Dvina  (Daugava),  river,  3272 

Dvina,  river  (Northern),  4315 

Dvorak,  Czech  composer,  1507 

Dyaks.     See  Dayaks 

Dyer's  Knotweed,  3443 

Dyreskard  Pass,  3875 

Dzungaria.     See  Zimgaria 


Eagle,  trained  for  hunting,  4657 

Eagle's  nest,  Australian,  267 

"  Earth  Eye,"  1313 

East   India   Co.,    518,    890,    1932,    2008, 

2874-77,  4631-32 
Easter  Island,  statues,  1279 
Ebal,  rat.,  3889 

Ebert,  JMedrich,  president,  2387,  2389 
Ebisu,  Japanese  god,  3157,  3158 
Ebo,  681 

Echternach,  3374,  3382 
Economic  supremacy,  xliv 
Ecuador,  area,  1642,  1643 
—army,  1641,  1643 
— cacao  industry,  1635 
— commerce,  1643 
— communications,  1643 
— constitution,  1643 
— education,  1643 
— effect  of  Panama  Canal,  1638 
—fiesta,  1626-27 
—government,  1630,  1643 
-history,  1642-43 

—Indians,  1625-27,  1630-37,  1640-41 
— industries,  1643 
—map,  1642 

— mother  carrying  child,  1638 
—navy,  1643 
— negroes,  1627 
—Panama  hats,  1631,  3964 
— population,  1643 
—products,  1635,  1643 
— provinces,  1643 

— religion,  1643 

—religious  festival,  1626,  1627 

— rivers,  1642 

— sun-heated  bath  water,  1629 

—towns,  1643 

— vegetable  ivory,  1635 

Ecuadorians,  customs,  1640 

—types,  1624-41 

Edam,  cheeses,  3660 

Eden  Mission  (1863),  412 

Edina,  3325 

Edinburgh,  archery,  4505 

—castle,  4452 

—description,  4499-503 

— house  of  John  Knox,  4451 

—old  town,  4452,  4503 

— Princes  Street,  4446 

— Royal  proclamation,  4450 

— -University,  4458 

— University,  lord  rector,  4453 

— University,  a  "  rag,"  4453 

— woman  selling  whelks,  4525 

Edo  (town),  722,  724.     See  Benin 

Edo  (tribe),  birth  customs,  688 

— funeral  customs,  691 

— gods,  704 

— Ovra  dancer,  681 

— religion,  704 

— secret  society,  704 

Education,  native  system,  3327-29. 
under  particular  countries 

Edward  I.  (England),  2004,  4522-23,  5310 

Edward  III.  (England),  xxxviii,  2004-5, 
2282,  4195 

Edward  IV.  (England),  2005-7 
Edward  VII.  (England),  1808-25,  2350 
Efieltrich,  bridal  couples,  2379 
Egmont,  Mount,  3787 
Egret,  5258 

Egypt,  agriculture,  1686-90 
—ancient  writing,  1746 
—antiquities,  1729,  1742-53 
—Arab  children,  1697 
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Egypt,  architecture,  1747-50 

■area,  1754 
—army,  1712,  1754 
— Beduins,  1710-12 
— Bisharin,  1706-11 
— boundaries,  1729 

— British  Protectorate,  741,  1684,  1754 
— butter-making,  1711 
—camels,  1651,  1687,  1730 
— carpenter,  1703 
— climate,  1743 
— commerce,  1755 
— communications,  1655,  1755 
— connexion  with  Mexico,  3463 
— constitution,  1754 
— cultivable  area,  1659 
—defence,  1754 
— description,  1754 
— development,  740 
— donkeys,  1650 
—dung  for  fuel,  1703 
— education,  1685,  1755 
— European  population,  1682,  1695-1709 
— extended  territories,  1729 
— fellahin,     1652,    1664,    1682-86,    1710 
—felucca,  1672 
— fisherman,  1691 
—flora,  1712-29 
— government,  1684,  1754 
— grain  boats  on  Nile,  1671 
—health  resorts,  1709-10 
—houses,  1690 
—history,    1645-52,    1743-54,    3951-53, 

3954,  5018,  5020 
—independence  (1922),  1684 
— industries,  1755 
—irrigation,  1688-90 
—Khedive,  1684 
— land  conditions,  1674 
— language,  1754 
—and  Lebanon,  3316,  3320 
— literature,  1750 
— Lower,  1652 

— Mahmal  and  Kiswch,  1657-59,  1691-95 
— map,  1755 
— marionette  show,  1652 
— military  display,  1657 
— models,   ancient  boats,    1750,    1752-53 
— mosques,  1662 
— music,  1674 

—Nile  floods,  1674 

—nomad  tribes,  1708,  1711 

— n6rag,  1686 

— official  and  wife,  1663 

— peasant  population,  1652 

— pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  1691-95 

— ploughing,  1687 

—population,  1682,  1754 

—pottery,  1704,  1705 

—poultry,  1698 
■products,  1674 

— provinces.  1659 

—pyramids,  1665,  1669,  1705-9,  1747 

— religion,  1755 

— religious  festivals,  1681 

— rope-making,  1702 

— saqieh,  1689,  1692 

—school,  1685 

—servants,  1690-91 

— shadflf,  1688 

—Sphinx,  1668 

— sugar-cane,  1697 

— tabiit,  1689 

—tailor's  shop,  1677 

—Temple  of  Isis,  Philae,  1707 

—tinsmiths,  1670 

—toffee  stall,  1698 

— tomb  of  Mehenkwetre,  1744-53 

— tourists,  1705-10 

—towns,  1684-90,  1755 

—Upper,  1655 

—veiled  women,  1682, 1683 

—village,  1678,  1698 

— village  administration,  1659 

—water-carriers,     1679,     1680;      facing 
1682,  1696 

— woman  and  child,  1728 

—women  fetching  water,  1699,  1700 
E'yntians,  customs,  1681-82,  1690 

—dress,  1664,  1682,  1729 

— Effendiat,  1652 

—food,  1662 

—funeral  customs,  1653,  1681 

— marriage  customs,  1654,  1655,  1680 
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Egyptians,  superstitions,  1712,  1730 

—of  towns,  1682,  1684 

—types,  1644-1753 

— women's  position,  1683,  1690 

Eiger,  4820 

Ekka,  2779 

Elam,  1746,  1747,  2920 

El-Azd,  tribe,  3887-88 

Elba,  2287,  2459 

Elbing,  2393 

Elbruz,  peak,  2353 

Elburz  Mts.,  range,  3987 

Elche,  4762,  4764 

El  Dorado,  legend,  1433 

Elephants,  Annamese  cutting  up,  161 

— of  Baroda,  Gaekwar,  2727 

— at  Bengal  festival,  2737 

— hauling  logs  in  Burma,  1054 

—Indian  types,  2868-69 

— Kandy  temple,  1230 

— pack  work  in  Burma,  1055 

— Siam,  in  keddah,  4611 

Elephantiasis,  3972 

Elgon,  Mount,  641 

El-Hakim,  Egyptian  king,  3306 

Eliminya  Society,  686 

Elisavetopol,  343,  348 

Elizabeth,  queen  (England),  2008,  366 
4539,  4812 

Elizabeth,  queen  (Rumania),  4231 

Elizabeth,  empress  (Russia),  4368 

Elk,  4787 

Ellis  Island,  949,  5110-11      - 

Ellora,  rock  temples,  2788 

Ellwangen,  peasant  musicians,  2439 

El-Mansur,  sultan,  3594 

Elmina,  585,  4196 

El  Moran,  527 

El  Morllo,  527 

El-Obeid,  market-man,  636 

El  Paso,  5169 

El  Salvador  (Costa  Rica),   farm,  1461 

Elves,  reincarnation  belief,  728 

Emerald  industry,  Colombia,  1448 

Emu  man,  Australian,  305 

Enamel  workers,  Japanese,  3186,  3187 

Enfidaville,  4957 

Engadine,  4832 

England,  aesthetic  craze,  1798-99,  1801 

—agriculture,   1792,  1812-13,  1846,  2013 
— American  colonies  lost,  5215-19 

— apprentices,  1774-75 

—archery,  1888,  1889,  4505 

—architecture,  1793-96 
— area,  2015 
— army,  2015 

— army,  Black  Watch,  4456 
— army,  field  battery,  1919 
— army,  Lancers,  1920 
— army,  Life  Guards,  1798,  1918 
— army,  Queen's  Own  Cameron  H.,  4457 
— army,  Royal  Engineers,  1921 
— army,  Royal  West  Surrey  Regt.,  3567 
— army,  Sherwood  Foresters,  1920 
— army,  tank  and  armoured  car,  1019 
—art,  1796-1802,  1990 
— beating  the  bounds,  1891 
—betting,  1874 
—birth  rate,  1834 
-^-blacksmith,  1924  ;  facing  1928 
— Boy  Scout,  1949 
— boys  at  cricket,  1850 
— capital  and  labour,  2013-14 
—charities,  1863-66,  1928-29,  1953 
—charity  dinners,  1865-66 
— Chartists,  2013-14 
— child  labour,  1774-75,  2013 
— children  on  seashore,  1854-55 
—Christianity,  1759,  1760,  2001 
— cinema,  1990-93 
—clergy,  1905-8,  1925-26 
— climate,  1967,  1973 
— coal  first  used,  1794 
— collecting  seaweed.  1844 
— colonies,  development,  2014 
— colonies,  founded,  1931-33,  2010 
— commerce,  2005,  2007,  2011,  2015 
— communications.  2015 
— constitution,  1769-70 
— com  laws,  2013 
— coronation  chair,  4534 
— costers,  1837,  1866 

—cottages,  1781,  1786,  1790,  1814,  1815, 
1823,  1893,  1902,  1903,  1968,  1969 
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England,  criminal  law,  1763 

— dairymaid,  1809 

— defence,  2015 

— depopulation,  rural,  1832-34 

—Derby  Day,  1866-67,  1869,  1870 

— description,  2015 

— disestablishment,  1908 

— domestic  science,  1778,  1779 

—drinking,  1764-67 

— early  invasions,  1758-62,  2001 

—education,  1777,  1850,  1983-85,  2015 

—Education  Act  (1870),  1854-55 

— emancipation,  women,  1768-69,  1882-91 

— Established  Church,  1906-31,  1984 

—fairs,  1974,  1975,  1977 

—farm,  1788,  1791 

— farmer  in  fields,  1792 

—feudal  system,  1830,  1831,  1836,  2002 

—fishermen,  1765,  1881-85 

— fishing  industry,  1841,  1989 

—flower-girls,  1836 

—forests,  4801 

—franchise,  1769,  1849 

—Franchise  Acts  (1867  and  1885),  2014 

— Freemasons'  procession,  1995 

— garden,  1771 

— girl  in  cornfield,  facing  1856 

— girl  delivering  milk,  1966 

—Girl  Guides,  1991 

—girls  at  drill,  1776 

—gypsies,  1956,  1960,  1967 

— gypsies,  caravans,  1957 

— gypsy,  fortune-teller,  1874 

— girls  in  swing-boats,  1931 

—Gordon  riots  (1780),  1857 

—government,  1769-78,  1825,  1850,  201: 

— Great  War,  1849,  1888 

— harvesting,  1812,  1813 

— hay  stacking,  1846 

— herring  fisheries,  1989 

—history,  1757-64,  2001-14 

— hop-picking,  1958-65 

— horse  show,  1875 

— hours  of  labour,  1774-75 

—houses,  1793-96 

— ice-cream  seller,  1838 

— Industrial     Revolution,      1830,     1926 

2012-13 
— industrial  system,  1774-75 
— industries,  2015 
—inn,  1996 
—Jews,  1929 
— "  Jews'  houses,"  1793 
— judges'  procession,  1797 
— knife-grinder,  1782 
— Labour  Party,  1847,  1850 
— lace-making,  1986 

— land  tenure,  1758,  1762,  1831-32,  2001 
— launching  a  lifeboat,  1887 
— lavender  fields,  1993 
—law,  1763,  1778,  1988-89,  2001-2 
— licensed  trade,  1765-67 
—literature,  1856,  2008 
— lumber  hauling,  1892,  1897,  1982 
—map,  2003 
—May-day,  1784,  1785 
— merry-go-round,  1931 
—Methodism,  1927-29 

miners,  1926,  1927 
— mole- catcher,  1981 
■motor  coaches,  1997 
•names  of  towns,  1758 
■national  evolution,  5314 
■naval  power,  growth,  2008 
— Naval  Welfare  Committee,  1915 

•navy,  2015 
— navy,  gun's  crew,  1913 
— navy,  gun  team,  1915 
— navy,  officers,  1910 

-navy,  signalmen.  1914 

-navy,  stokers,  1912 

-navy,  wireless  operator,  1912 

-Navigation  Act,  5217 

-Nonconformity,  1908-10,  1927-29,  1984 

-old  age  pension,  1863 

-omnibus  conductor,  1933 

-Parliament,      1770,      1800,      1847-48 
200.3-4 

■party  system,  1770-74,  1847 

■pavement  artist,  1838 

■"  Pearly  "  king,  1837 

■peasant  proprietorship,  1758 

policeman,  1932 

politics,  1847 


England,  Poor  Law,  1863,  2008 

— population,  2015 

— postman,  1835 

— potato  harvest,  1954-55 

—Presbyterians,  1917-18 

—press,  1855-56,  1874-76,  1979-83 

— public  dinners,  1847.  1866,  1868 

— public-houses,  1764-67 

—public  schools,  1827,  1830,  1837-40 

— punting  on  Thames,  1772-78 

— Puritanism,  1917-27,  1931-34,  2009 

— railway  strike  (1919),  1849 

— railways,  guard  and  signalman,  1925 

— reform  of  abuses,  1861-64 

— relations,  king  and  people,  1808-25 

— relations  with  Americans,  5103,  5105 

— relations  with  other  nations,  1934-63 

— relations      with      France,      post-war, 

2132-38 
—religion,  1905-33,  1929-31,  1984,  2015 
— religious  reformers,  1910-13 
— religious  procession,  1907 
■rivers,  2015 

■Roman  remains,  1760,  1761 
— round-up  of  swans,  Thames,  1839 
—Royal  Air  Force,  1922,  1923,  2015 
— royal  levee,  1799 
— rural  scenes,  1781-92,  1809-24,  1841- 

46,  1892-1904,  1954-72,  1977-2000 
—Salvation  Army,  1906,  1910,  1912 
— school,  children's  band,  1850 
— schools,  scenes,  1802-7 
— sheep-shearing,  1970 
— shepherd  and  flock,  1985 

— sheriffs,  nomination,  1848 

— shoeblack,  1834 

— social  changes,  1993-95 

—social  life,  1780,  1836-40 

— social  relations,  1848-54,  1976-79 

— speech  day  at  public  schools,  1757, 17- 

— spinning,  1987 

— sport  and  games,  1858-79,  1873-74 

— state  charity,  1863 

—Statute  of  Apprentices,  2008 

— Statute  of  Labourers  (1349),  200!- 

— strikes,  1778 

— submarine,  engine-room,  1911 

—Sunday,  1905 

— support  of  missions,  1866 

— swearing-in  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  1795 

— thatcher,  1978 

—theatre,  1990-91.  1992 

— towns,  2015 

— town-crier,  1909 

— town  planning,  1796 

— town,  population.  1834 
■trades  unions,  2014 
■travelling  handyman,  1979 

—treaty  with  Russia  (1907),  4373 

— trooping  of  colour,  1916 

— universities,  1826-31,  1984 

— village  post  office,  1896 

— village  school-house,  1787 

— villeinage,  system,  of.  2002,  2004-5 

— washing-day,  1895 

— weights  and  measures,  1825-26 

— woman  voter,  1849 

— women  and  public  life,  1886-89 

— women's  rowing  club,  1772 

— W.R.A.F..  1923 

— Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  1936 

English,  amusements,  1878 

—aristocracy,  1835-36,  1873,  1994 

— character,  1762-64,  1770.  1778-80 
1827-30,  1852,  1856-63,  1880,  1882 
1933-67,  1973-67,  1973-76,  1985-f.O 


1994-95 
—as  colonists,  1762,  1931-33,  2165 
— cookery,  1871-73 
— court  dress,  1807-8 
—dress,  1802-8,  1826-27 
—gentleman,  1975-76 
—homes,  1775-79,  1857 
—hospitality,  1780,  1868 
—language  in  diplomacy,  2135 
—love  of  sport,  1763,  1876,  1878 
—meals,  1868-71 
—origin,  1757,  1762-63 
— physique,  1767-68 
—speech-making,  1757-58,  1866-68 
— uniforms,  1807-8 
En-Nasira  (Nazareth).  3918 
Entente  Cordials,  2130-31 
Enver  Bey,  5021 
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Epirus,  48,  55 

Epsom,  DerbyDay,  1866-67, 1869-70, 1956 

Eric  IX.,  king,  2083,  4810 

Eritrea,  agriculture,  3116 

i — Askari  trooper,  3110 

—area,  3107 

— ■communications,  3118-19 

■ — -climate,  3116 

—defence  force,  3107,  3110 

—fauna,  3116 

— Italian  colonisation,  3106,  3115 

— language,  3118 

— map,  3120 

—population,  3107,  3116-18 

— products,  3116 

— religions,  3118 

— rivers,  3119 

—towns,  3118 

Erivan  (republic),  245 

—(town).  245.  2353 

Erzgebirge,  2371,  2449 

Esa,  woman,  557 

Escualdunac,  4756 

Esdraelon,  plain  of,  3889,  3954 

Esha,  mother  and  babv,  685 

Eskimos,  Alaska,  5186-90,  5191 
■    reindeer  meat,  3769 

— boy  punting  on  ice,  3759 

— character  and  customs,  5186,  5190 

— diminishing  numbers,  3762 

— education,  3757 

—Greenland,  1609-17 

—hunting,  3760 

—huts,  5188 

— meaning  of  name,  3758-62 

— missionaries'  work,  3757 

—origin,  3774,  5376 

— seal-fishing,  5189 

— sense  of  direction,  3767 

— summer  occupations,  3770 
-types,  3757-74,  5190 
-woman  fishing,  5187 
women's  dress,  3765 
,     ikisher,  5014 
"%.iueh,  1685,  1716 

gsparto  grass,  102 

Essex,  1760 

Esthonia,    Agrarian    Reform    Bill,  2042 

—agriculture,  2035,  2042 

—army,  2029 

—autonomy  (1917),  2020 

— celebrating  a  birthday,  2039 

— climate,  2042 

— commerce  and  industries,  2048 

— constituent  assembly,  2030 

— constitution,  2033 

— description,  2017 

—drill  display,  2028 

—education,  2033,  2037 

— farmer  and  son,  2019 

— farmer's  house,  2034 

— fisherman's  wife  netting,  2024 

—fishermen,  2018,  2047 

—lag,  2048 

— I\ying  Force,  2029 

— ^irl  harvesting,  2049 

— girls  of  agricultural  school,  2031 

— hay-making,  2016,  2050 

—history,  2017-26 

— language.  2037 

—literature,  2038-39 

—map,  2017 

—military  school,  2028 

—music,  2042 

— national  dress,  2052 

— peasant  homestead,  2044 

— peasants  returning,  2033 

— peasants  in  country  costumes,  2022 

— peasants,  washerwomen,  2026-27 

— population,  2038 

—products,  2042 

—rye  harvest.  2032,  2035 

—relations  with  Germans,  2042,  2048 

—religion,  2038 

—republic  (1920),  2023,  2033 

— sheep-shearing,  2034 
-     —shipping,  2048 
■  —strength  of  national  spirit,  2018,  2048 

' — war  graves,  2040 

Esthonians,    breast   buckles    of    peasant 
women,  2020 

—bride  from  Oesel  Island,  facing  2024 

—character,  2037-38 

— dancing,  2036 
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Esthonians,  orfgln,  2017 

— story-telling,  2038 

—types,  2017-52 

Etchmiadzin,  230,  231,  238,  2353 

Ethiopia.     See  Abyssinia 

Ethnographic  atlas,  5377-88 

Etna,  Mount,  3049-50,  3057 

Eton,  1802,  1803,  1804,  1826 

Eupen,  379 

Euphrates,  river,  2884,  2891,  2908,  2913 

— irrigation  scheme,  2899 

Eurasians,  854,  870 

Europe,  British  colonies,  977,  1007 

— civilization,  xviii 

— economic  reconstruction,  xliii 

— evolution  of  nationalities,  xxii,  5314-24 

— history  after  Renaissance,  xl 

— natural  subsistence  of  man,  x 

— racial  types,  xvii,  5373,  5376 

— tribal  territories,  xxii 

Everest,  MS.,  3597,  4915 

Evolena,  4822,  4854 

Exploration,  British  African,  xxxviii,  745 

Exports.      See    Commerce,    under     each 

country 
Eylau,  battle  of  (1807),  2287 
Eyre,  Edward  John,  314 
Ezubo,  tribal  leader,  721 


Fakirs.     See  under  Hindus  and  India 

Falaise,  convention  of,  4532 

Falashas,  17 

Falconer,  1300,  3996 

Faldetta,  993-995,  1000 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  4534 

— Moor,  battle  of,  4542 

Falkland  Islands,  210,  775-78,  782,  784 

Falun,  copper  mine,  4804 

Fan  Tribe,  2303,  4774 

Fan  Yen,  Chinese  scholar,  3126 

Fantis,  616 

—fetish  god,  684 

— roof  garden,  592 

— sickness  custom,  682 

—types,  577-609 

Faqruns,  1735 

Farming.  See  Agriculture  under  par- 
ticular countries 

"  Faro,"  361 

Faroe  Islands,  1596,  1599,  3878 

Fars,  4000,  4010 

Fascisti  movement,  2982,  3013,  4431,  4436 

Fashoda,  2304,  2349 

Fatimite  Caliphs,  3954,  4876 

Fatteh  Khan,  43 

Faulhorn,  climbers,  4828 

Fayal,  island,  Azores,  4206,  4207 

Federal  Union  oi  Central  America,  3830 

Federal  Territory,  Australia,  315 

Federated  Malay  States.    See  Malay  States 

Feisal,  emir,  2619,  2894,  2908,  2921 

—sultan.  3888 

Felucca,  1672 

Fencing,  Cambodian  instructress,  1115 

Fengshui,  1296 

Fengtu-hsien,  cemetery,  1406 

Fengtien  (Sheng-king),  area,  3429 

— description,  3430 

— fruit-growing,  3444 

— government,  3429 

— industries,  3430,  3446 

— minerals,  3446 

— population,  3437 

— towns  open  to  foreign  trade,  3448 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 
4767,  4771 

Ferdinand  I.,  Holy  Eoman  emperor,  338 

Ferdinand  II.,  Holy  Roman  emperor,  1556 

Ferdinand,  tsar  of  Bulgaria,  1042 

Ferdinand,  Maximilian,  3503,  3508 

Fernando  Po,  4775 

Ferry,  Jules,  2348,  2349,  2350 

Fetichists,  4647 

Fetish  god,  1'anti,  684 

—man,  681,  682 

Fetishism,  702 

— Dahomian  carving  fetish,  1563 

— Dahomian  high  priest,  1561 

Fez,  buildings,  3a90 

— description,  3583,  3585 

—founder,  3593 

— gateway,  3583 

— proposed  railway,  2300 

— sultan's  palace,  3570 
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Ffons.     See  Fongs 

Fiesole,  girl  straw-plaiting,  3008 

Fifeshire,  4527 

Fig  cultivation,  Smyrna,  5010 

Fig-tree,  Nigerian,  529 

Figurines,  728 

Fiji,  administration,  968 

— area,  975 

— British  acquisition,  900,  974 

— canoe  sailing,  960 

— coconut  cultivation,  963 

— copra  industry,  963 

— cult  of  Luve-ni-wai,  940 

— European  population,  942 

—feast,  959 

—fishing,  958 

— funeral  customs,  921 

— map,  973 

— marriage  customs,  919 

—natives,  types,  942,  943,  957-59 

— pig  roasting,  961 

— population,  975 

—products,  975 

— property  ownership,  913 

— turtle  dressing,  959 

— war  dance,  957 

— wizards,  930 

Fijians,  crime  detection,  934 

— description,  898 

— education,  940 

— occupations,  913 

— religion,  940 

— superstition,  940 

Filanjana,  3393,  3426 

Filfola,  island,  993 

Filipinos,  characteristics,  4098-4111 

— drama,  4111 

— intermarriage  with  Chinese,  4099-4102 

— question  of  independence,  4097 

— religion,  4098 

—types,  4080-4111 

— women,  4107 

Film-acting,  1990-93,  5117-18,  5184,  5185 

Finglas,  new  church,  2929 

Finistere  (Dept.),  2189,  2196 

Finland,  armv,  2087 

—art,  2086 

—bath-houses,  2063 

— boating  to  market,  2079 

— bridge  in  country  district,  2056 

— cargo  boat,  2078 

—Christianity,  2084 

— church  boats,  2070 

— commerce,  2077-78,  2087 

— communications,  2087 

—constitution  granted  (1809),  2058,  2085 

— cottage  interior,  2069 

— countrv  life,  2064,  2071 

—description,  2063,  2087 

— divorce,  2071 

—education,  2074-76,  2077,  2087 

— elementary  school  pupils,  2082 

— equality  of  sexes,  2071-75 

—fishermen,  2059,  2065 

— forest-clearing,  2055 

— government,  2087 

— haymakers  and  wTain,  2060 

— history,  2058,  2084-87 

— House  of  Representatives,  2062 

—houses,  2063 

—industries,  2077-78,  2087 

—language,  2057,  2086,  4790 

—literature,  2086 

—logging  rafts,  2066 

— lonely  lake,  2064 

— Mankala  Rapids,  2079 

— map,  2085 

— music,  2081 

—navy,  2087 

—population,  2071,  2087 

—produce,  2063 

—prohibition  law  (1919),  2071 

—religion,  2064,  2087 

—republic  (1917i,  2086 

— rve  bread,  2061 

—seal  hunting,  2086 

— shops,  2063 

— street  sweepers,  2075 

— "  talkoo,"  2077 

—timber  industry,  2066-67,  -2077 

—towns,  2087 

— universal  suffrage,  2059,  2002 

—waterfalls,  profits,  2081 

—well  with  shelter,  2068 
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Finns,  character,  2057-59,  2063 

—dress,  2064 

—folk-songs  and  dances,  2064-71  2077 

—food,  2063 

—games,  2080,  2081 

—origin,   2057,   2084,   3844,   4790,  5376 

—patriotism,  2071,  2077 

—superstition,  2065,  2071 

—Sweden,  4790 

—types,  2053-83 

— wedding  feast,  2069 

— women's  position,  2071-72,  2074 

Finno-Ugrian  Language,  5327 

Finsen,  Niels,  memorial,  facing  1596 

Fire-beetles,  Mexico,  3499 

Fireflies,  1217 

Fire  worship,  Azerbaijan,  347 

Fish  cages,  Solomon  islands,  931 

Fish,  catching,  Nigeria,  561 

— spearing,  931 

— trap,  New  Britain,  917 

Fisherman's  Lake,  Liberia,  3323 

Fishing  industries.       See   under   particu 

lar  countries 
Fitch,  Ralph,  890 
Fittleworth,  1824,  1985 
Fiume,  agreement  with  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia. (1921),  2096 
— Arditi,  2092,  2095 
— Corso,  2088 

— d'Annunzio,  dictator,  2090-92,  2096 
—description,  2090,  2096 
— festivals,  2096 
—flag,  2091 
— government,  2092 
— history,  2089 
— independence  (1920),  2096 
—map,  2089 
— population,  2089 
— soldiers  of  d'Annunzio,  2091,  2094 
— union  with  Italy,  2089-90 
Five  Nation  Indians,  1153 
Flaam,  3879 
Flagellants,  4102,  4103 
Flanders,  2180 
Flax  industry,  Belgium,  356,  357 

"V,  2442,  2443 
—Latvia,  3272,  3278 
— Livonia,  3272 
— New  Zealand,  3778,  3792 
— Rumania,  4254,  4255 
Flemings,  352,  5294-96,  5317 
— archery,  359 
— character,  363 
— language,  373,  375 
—types,  351,  362 
Flinders,  Matthew,  313,  4883 
Flodden,  battle  of,  4537 
Florence,  3007,  3018,  3019,  3032-42,  5322 
Flores,  tribes,  3685 
Florida,  4772,  5135,  5219 
Flower  industry,  Channel  Is.,  984,  985 
— Scilly  Is.,  1971-72,  2006 
Flushing,  fishwives,  3615 
Flute,  Japanese,  3199 
Flute-player,  New  Caledonia,  2343 
Fly,  man-eating,  Guiana,  2315 
Folkendingen,  3375 
Fondong,  warrior,  616 
Fongs,  1559 

Fontenoy,  battle  of  (1745),  2285 
Fool-hen,  1172 

Football,  Danes  v.  English,  1588 
—England,  1858,  1859,  1876 
— Scotland,  4520-21 
—U.S.A.,  5171 

Forbes,  Mrs.  Rosita,  1735,  1736,  1740 
Forcados,  rainfall,  564 
Ford  motor  car,  5181 
Formosa  (Taiwan),  aborigines,  2098-2121 
— camphor  industry,  2102,  2125-27 
— catamaran,  2123 
—climate,  2097,  2104 
— commerce,  2102,  2127 
—death-rate,  2097 
—dialects,  2101,  2104 
— flora  and  fauna,  2099 
—forests,  2102 
— head-hunting,  2101-4 
— hilhnen,  2112,  2115 
— history,  2113-27,  3222 
— houses  of  tribesmen,  2102-3,  2110-11 
— industries,  2102,  2127 
-Japanese  administration,  2119  2124-2 


Formosa,  map,  2097 
— military  training,  2124 
— mission  work,  2117,  2120 
— modern  development,  2127 
—population,  2104 
—produce,  2098-99 
—rope  bridges,  2122 
— scenery,  2097-98 
-storehouses,  raised,  2103 
-towns,  2104 
-tribes,  2104 
-typhoons,  2104 
— women  in  woven  garments,  2105 
Fort  a  la  Come  Indians,  chief,  1142 
Fort  Jameson,  4220,  4221 
Fostat,  1645 
Foster,  Stephen,  5080 
Fouesnant,  Breton  funeral,  2162 
Foumba,  king,  641 
Fourah  Bay,  college,  623 
"  Fox  and  Geese,"  Japanese  playing,  3196 
Fox  hunting,  1766,  1882 
Fox,  superstitions,  Japan,  3153 
France,  alcoholism,  2252 
— area,  2289 

—army,  2132,  2253-73,  2289 
— attempts    to    found    Mexican    empire 

3508,  5220 
— barber,  2194 
— birth-rate,  2186-87 
— bureaucracy,  2168,  2181 
-Chasseurs  Alpins,  2235,  2255 
-church     and     state,     conflict,     2131 
2143-44,  2219-25 
—clubs,  2188 
— collecting  resin,  2246 
— colonial  administration  2165,  2180 
— colonial  trade,  2180-81,  2186 
—colonies,  2186,  2290-352 
— commerce,  2180-81,  2289,  2309 
—Commune  (1871),  2144-45 
— communications,  2289 
— Company  of  East  Indies,  2346 
— Concordat,  2131,  2144,  2287 
— constitution,  2286,  2287,  2289 
—culture,  2282-83 
— dog  and  donkey  in  harness,  2220 
—education,  2217-19,  2289 
— education  for  boys,  2210-16 
—education  for  girls,  2143,  2190-92 
—emigration,  2181-86 
—Entente  Cordiale,  2130-31 
—franchise,  2143,  2288 
—Germany's  threats  to,  2130,  2225-26, 

2230 
— goose,  forcibly  fed,  2277 
—government,  2131-32,  2165,  2289 
—Great  War  (1914-18),  2232-37,  2289 
— Great  War,  r  turn  with  peace 

terms,  2129-30 
— hawker  of  vegetables,  221S 
— hemp  growing,  2161 
—history,  2012,  2281-89 
—industries,  2289 
— juges  de  paix,  2192 
—language,  2251,  2281,  2283 
-language,  use  of,  for  diplomacy,  213. 
law  of  inheritance,  2187-88 
-literature,  2140 
— local  administration,  2168 
— Lycee  Michelet,  2213-15 
—map,  2280 

— marriage,  2172,  2188,  2190 
— massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew,  2284 
—mayor,  2146,  2171 
— ministers,  2131 
— national  evolution,  5314-16 
—navy,  2141,  2289 
— orange  grove,  2252 
—ox-wagon,  2268 
— pacifism,  2130-32 
— paper  currency,  2145 
-Paternal  Houses,  2209-10 
-peasant    girl  and  donkey,  facing  2168 
—peasant    proprietorship,     2145,    2175 
2285 
-peasants,  types,  2146-2279 
-policy,  2132 
—population,  2186-87,  2289 
— postman,  2442 
—press,  2135,  2252-53 
— registration  of  religious  orders,  2221 
—relations   with   Britain,    2132-38 
relations  with  Papacy,  2144 
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I  France,  religion,  2289 
— republics,  2169-71,  2289 
!  —  r6™1"'1™*  0  789),  xli,  2012,  2155,  2219, 
2280—87,  0318 

—revolutions  (1830  and  1848),  2288   5320 
—rivers,  2289  ' 

—sabot-making,  2181,  2182,  2198 
— sailors,  2141 
— schoolmasters,  2217-21 
—servants,  2441-51 
— socialism,  2144-45 
—sport,  2140-42,  2213-14 
— States  General,  2282,  2285 
— street  names,  2134-35 
— taxation,  2253 
—territorial  gains,  2350-51 
-theatre,  influence  of,  2139-40   2251 
towns,  2289  ' 

-travel  in,  2175-79 
-tuberculosis,  2252 
— universities,  2215-16 
-"  Unknown  Warrior's  "  grave,  2238 
-vintage  scenes,  2156,  2157,  2253     . 
—war   with   Germany   (1870),    2288-89 
2383-84,  2461,  3105,  4768,  5321-22 
— water  carrier,  2226 
—woodcutter   2159.    See  also  French 
Franche  Comte,  5316 
Franchise  Acts  (England),  2014 
Francia,  Jose  G.  R.  de,  3971-72,  3982 
Francis    II.,  emperor    (Austria),  xxxvii 

xll,  2459,  5319 
Francis  Ferdinand,  archduke,  4606 
Francis  I.  (Prance),  2159,  2283,  3102,  4767 
Francis  II.  flfranee),  2283,  4333 
Francis  of  Assisi,  S.,  3040-41 
Franciscan  friars,  Italy,  3017 
Franco-German     war'  (1870),     2288-89 

2383-84,  2461,  3105,  4768 
Frankfort-on-Main,  2384,  2393,  2446 
—Treaty  of  (1871),  2288 
Franks,  2372,  2378,  3100 
—history,  2281,  2454-57 
—types,  3612-13 
Fray  Bentos,  5234,  5237 
Frederick  William  (Brandenburg),  245: 
Frederick  III.  (Denmark  &  Norway),  16z 
Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa),  2457 
Frederick  III.  (Nuremburg),  2457 
Frederick  VI.   (Nuremburg),  2458 
Frederick  Henry,  prince  of  Orange,  3668 
Frederick  I.  (Prussia),  2459 
Frederick  the  Great,  2398,  2459,  4142-44 

4368 
Fredericton,  1183 
Free  Trade,  2013 
Freemasons'  procession,  1995 
Freetown,  623,  630,  735,  747 
Freiburg  (Baden),  2445 
French,  aristocracy,  2156-64 
—character,  2147-56,  2164-65,    2169-75 

-ji() — oU 

—children,  2149,  2192 

— as  colonists,  2165,  2180-86 

— concierges,  2240-41,  2150-54 

—family  council,  2192 

—family  life,  2148-50,  2188-90 

— "  gentilhomme,"  1976 

— girls,  up-bringing,  2143,  2190-92 

— meals,  2242-47 

— origin,  2147 

— thriftincss,  2150,  2171-72,  2175,  2180 
—types,  2141-279 

—women,  position,  2142-43,  2188-92 
French  Congo,  area,  2351 
— history  of  settlement,  2349 
— native  hairdressing,  2307 
— native  warrior,  2296 
— population,  2351 
—products,  2351 
-tattoo  to  welcome  guest,  2297 
-woman,  2307.    See  also  Africa,  French 
Equatorial 
French  Guiana.     See  Guiana,  French 
French  Guinea.     See  Guinea,  French 
French  Indo-China,  2186,  2321-52 
Frenoh  Indo-China,  2186,  2321-52      See 
also    Annam,     Cambodia,     Cochin- 
China,  Laos  and  Pong-king 
French  Revolution.     See  under  Prance 
French     Somaliland.  .See  Somaliland,  Fr 
French  Sudan,  2297,  2300 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  4709-10 
Fribourg,  Canton,  4815 


Fri— Ger 

Friendly  Is.     See  Tonga  Is. 
Friesians,  headdresses,  3642 
Frisians,  2372,  2377,  2453-56,  3612-13 
Fuego,  volcano,  2555  ' 

Fugar,  customs,  729 
Fujikawa,  river,  3154 

FU"  3215'  Mt"  3122,  3139'  33L58-59'  3209 

Fuji-san,  3169 

Fulani  (Fulah,  Fulbe),  2299,  2303,  2304 

— character,  545-552,  614 

—types,  537,  2300 

Fulmar,  4467-68 

Funeral  customs,  African  native.  675  691 
692,  693,  696,  702  ' 

— Australian  native,  299-303,  305 

—Breton,  2162,  2163,  2164 

—Bulgarian,  1029 

—Burma,  1067 

—Cambodia,  1107,  1116 

—Chinese,  1362-65,  1367,  1372 

—Druses,  3313-14 

—Egypt,  1653,  1681 

—Fiji,  921 

— Germany,  2432 

— Greece,  2516 

— Hindus,  2796 

—Korea,  3254 

— Lithuania,  3364 

— Malagasy,  3417-23 

—Montenegro,  3539,  3557 

—New  Guinea,  904,  910 

—  North  American  Indian,  1170,  5202-6 

— Padaung,  1067 

-Papuans,  904,  910 

-Peruvian  Indians,  4072 
,      Siam,  4614,  4615,  4623-24 
^Sierra  Leone,  675,  693 
—Tibet,  4902-5 
—Turkey,  4984 
Fuolah.     See  Fulani 
Furnes,  Passion  Play,  367 
Fiirst,  Walter,  4857 
Fusan,  3245,  3255-56,  3447 
V«shun,  coal-mines,  3212,  3442    3446 
Fuzzy  Wuzzies,  14,  639,  1708 


Gaels,  2946,  2969 

Gaelic,  language,  2947,  2969,  4526 

Galapagos  Is.,  1640-41 

Galicia  (Poland),  5039,  5040 

— oil-fields,  4131,  4133-34 

Galieia  (Spain),  4713,  4750,  4766 
Galicians,  in  Canada,  1130 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  3890,  3891 

Gallas,  12,  16,  526,  646,  3120 

—ancient  invasion  of  Egypt,  1750,  1753 

Galle,  1231,  4197 

Gallegos  (Galegos),  4713 

Gallieni,  general,  2348,  2350,  3383 

Gallipoli,  5016 

Gallo-Romans,  375 

Galveston,  5087 

Galway,  2937,  2943,  2957 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  889,  2874,  4180,  4196 

Gambia,  578,  630.  716,  739,  747 

Gambier  Is.,  2332-33,  2335,  2351 

Gandhi,  2801,  2880 

Ganesh,  Hindu  god,  2788,  2870 

Ganges,  river,  2840,  2867 

—pilgrimages,  2771,  2839,  2855 

—plains  of,  2854,  2867 

Gangtok,  carpet  industry,  2835 

Garay,  Juan  de,  221 

Garden  of  Eden,  2883 

Garibaldi,  3104-5,  3106,  5320,  5332 

Garo  woman,  2705 

Garpenberg,  girl,  4777 
Garza,  5258 
Gatun  lake,  3960 
Gauchos,  195,  205 
— cemetery,  210 
— dancing,  220 
— description,  5223 
—equipment,  5240 
—exchanging  mate'  cups,  200 
—festivals,  5235,  5240 
—friendly  visit,  194 
—lassoing  horse,  5232 
— man  and  chirapa,  201 
—origin,  5234,  5240 
—playing  guitar,  196 
— skinning  cattle,  198 


Ganohos,  types,  197,  209,  5234 
Gauls,  2946 
Gaurs,  2317,  2319 
Gavotte,  Breton,  2212 
Gaynor,  Mr.,  5097 
Gdansk.     See  Danzig 
Gebel  Buseima,  1732 
Geidam,  rainfall,  564 
Geiranger  Fjord,  3865 
Gekkin,  3190,  3199 
Gelati,  monastery,  2360 
Gellivare,  4783,  4806 
Gem  cutter,  Moormen,  1214 
Geneva,  4815,  4851,  4857,  4859 

-Convention  (1864),  4839 
— republic,  4858 
"Genievre,"  361 
Genkeho,  late,  226 
Genoa,  3103,  4767 
George  I.  (England),  2011 
George  III.  (England),  1808,  2011 
George  IV.  (England),  1808 
George  V.  (England).  1825,  1916 
Georgia,  architecture,  2360-64 
•bagpipe  player,  2359 
■Bolshevist  invasion  (1921),  2353,  2360 
— boundaries,  2353        '  ' 

— bread-baking,  2354 
—capital,  2353,  2359 
■church,  2364 
climate,  2353 
■commerce,  2354-56 
— education,  2360 
—fauna,  2356-58 
— festivals,  2367 
— feudal  system,  2363 
—forests,  2354 
— German  settlements.  2359 
—history,  2356,  2365,  2367-69 
— houses,  2364 
— independence,  4033 
— Jews,  3906 
— landowners,  2360 
— language,  2358,  2360 
—literature,  2360 
— map,  2353 
— metal  work,  2364-65 
— military  road,  2359 
— mineral  products,  2853-54 
— music,  2366 
-origin  of  name,  2358 
-ploughing,  2361 
— population,  2353 
—products,  2354-55 
— religion,  2364 

— republic,  recognized,  245,  2353 
—rivers,  2353-54 
— sacred  painting,  2364 
— towns,  2353 
— village  libraries,  2360 
— water-drawing,  2361 
—wine,  2355-56,  2360 
Georgians,  aristocracy,  2363 
— character,  2355,  2359-60 
— clans,  2358 
—dress,  2362-69 
—food,  2367 
— hospitality,  2356 
— Kuladja,  2369 
— marriage  customs.  2366 
—mourning,  2366 
— names,  formerly,  2358 
— origin,  2358 
—tribes,  2358-59 
—types,  2354-69 
— women,  work  done  by,  2355 
Gergeti,  2366 

Germans,characteristics,1779-80,2393-98 
2400-23 

■children,  care  of,  2377,  2397 
— customs,  2396,  2429-32 
— family  life,  2397 

—marriage,  2375,   2379,    2382,    2408-9 
2412,  2429,  2440 

■nobility,  2400 

•North,  2372,  2423,  2426-27 
— oratory,  2417-21 
— origin,  xxiii,  2453 
— scientists,  2393 
— settlers  in  Georgia,  2359 
— South,  2372-73,  2423,  2427 
— superstitions,  2432 
— trade  groups,  special  costumes,  2429 
— tribal  instincts,  xxiii,  2383 
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Germans,  types,  xx,  2370-443 

— in  U.S.A.,  5051,  5098 

— women,  position,  2397 

German  South-West  Africa,  4205,  4711, 
See  South-West  Africa 

Germany,  African  colonies,  2348 

—agriculture,  2387-92,  2394-95 

— area,  2379,  2463 

—army,  2380,  2463 

— baptism,  2376 

— bureaucracy,  2400 

— carnival,  2396 

—cause  of  downfall,  xliv 

—cheese-making,  2430-31 

—climate,  2371,  2394-95 

— commerce,  2463 

— communications,  2463 

— Confederation,  2379-83,  2460-61,  5321 

— configuration,  2371 

— constitution,  2383,  2444,  2463 

— currency,  2463 

— dancing,  2429 

— development,  2384,  2461-62 

— drama,  2417 

— Eastern  policy,  4267 

—education,  xliv,  2418-19,  2422,  2449-51, 

— electrical  works,  2433 

— engineering  works,  2432 

—Federal  Act  (1815),  2460 

— festivals  and  holidays,  2388,  2424  2432 

— flax  industry,  2442-43 

— folk  songs  and  legends,  2432-43 

—forestry,  2391-92,  4801 

— funeral  of  priest,  2411 

— funeral  in  winter,  2399 

— glass  factory.  2392 

— government,  '2463 

—Great  War  (1914-18),  xliv,  2462-63 

— gunboat  sent  to  Agadi  2349-60 

—history,  2453-63,  5315,  5318-21 

— houses,  2423-24,  2427 

—independent  courts  and  governments 
2398-400,  2458-59 

— industries,  2392-97,  2463 
— Industrial       development,       2384-97 
2460-62 

—intellectual  life,  2398 

— intemperance,  2417 

— islands  (Baltic),  2371 

— lakes,  2371 

— land  holding,  2387-91 

— language  and  dialects,  2372 

— legends,  2432-34 

— literature,  2435 

— map,  2455 

—midwifery  training.  2425 

—music,  2417,  2139,  '2443 

—national   unity,  2383-84,  2393,   5315 

5318-21 
-navy,  2463 

-open-air  school,  2406,  2407,  2419 
-Peasants'  Dav.  2438-39 
—peoples,  2372-79 
-population,  2379,  2392,  2449,  2463 
-position,     dangers     and     advantages, 

-products,  2387 

-Reichstag  celebration,  2386-87 

-Beichstag  election,  2387 

-religion,  2383,  2463 

-republic,  celebration,  2386-87,  2389 

-revolution,  2379-83,  2462-63 

-rivers,  2371,  2392 

-rural  life,  2423-27 

-schoolboys  at  drawing  lesson,  2422 

-skating,  2399 

-songs,  2443 

-states,  2379,  2383,  2444 

-students,  2421,  2426 

-summer  holiday  camp,  2420 

-Sunday,  2428 

-territorial    losses,    2379,    2387    2462 

2463 
-threats  to  France,  2130,  2225-26,  2230 
-titles  and  decorations,  2400 
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3248,  3263 
Highlands.      See  under  Scotland 
Hilla,  Mahomedan  fast,  2909 
Hillsboro,  5056 
Hilo,  2589 

Himalaya  Mts.,  410,  2836-38,  2867,  3308 
— hillmen.  2872 
—scene,  2808 

Hindeloopen,  woman  spinning,  3625 
Hindi  language,  2854 
Hindu  Kush,  mountains,  28,  40,  4659 
Hinduism,  2870-73,  3693 
Hindus,  barber,  2801 
—bathing  festival,  Anupshahr,  2858 
—Bokhara,  442 
—burning  ghats,  2734-35,  2796 
—castes,  2706-7,  2717,  2727,  2747,  2852 
—castes,  classes  of,  2786,  2870-73 
—cattle,  sacredness,  2730 
—cobras,  worship  of,  2732,  2755-56 
— conflict  with  Buddhism,  2873 
— conflict  with  Mahomedanism,  2770-82 

2788-89,  2801-2,  2813,  2854,  2874 
— fakirs,       self-mortification,      2772-73, 

2815,  2822,  2825,  2851 
—funeral  customs,  2734-35,  2796 
—gods,    2736,    2788-89,    2804-5,    282i 

2838,  2856,  2870 
— golden  age,  2873 
— Jat,  2823 
— language,  2854 
— laundryman,  2749 
— marriage,  2871 
— nautch  entertainers,  2744 
— penitents,  2827 

— pilgrimages  to  Ganges,  2771,  2839,  2855 
—religious  life,  2745-6 
—of  Reunion  I.,  2307 
— Sivaite  priest,  2827 
— social  system,  2870-73 
—Straits  Settlements,  853 
— superstitions,  2756-57 
—temples,  2736-45,  2774,  2788 
— Turkistan,  5025,  5032 
—utensils,  2761 
— woman  at  devotions,  2870 
Hindustani,  2854 
Hippopotamus,  677,  4219 
History,  beginning,  xxvi 
— national  tenacity,  xlvii 
Hit,  bitumen  wells,  2899 
Hittites,  2918,  3951-52,  4875 
Hobart,  4880-81,  4884 
Hobson,  Captain,  3817-18 
Hofmeyr,  Jan,  4710 
Hohenzollerns,  2451,  2458,  5315,  5320 
Hokkaido  (Yezo),  3121-31,  3136 
Hok  Kieu,  dialect,  849 
Holdich  Award,  1288 
Holeyas,  2766-70 
Holland.     See  Netherlands 
Holland  (dist.),  potato  growing,1954-55 
Holmenkolbakken,  ski  -tag,  3860,  3861 
Holstein,  1759,  2371,  2372,  2460 
Holt  Fleet,  1898 
Holy  Roman  empire,  xxxvi,   337,  2007 

2281,  2283,  2456,  5314,  5318-19 
Horns,  4862 

Honan,  1402,  1412,  1416 
Hondurans,  amusements,  2629 
—character,  2622-23,  2627-28 
—dress,  2624-26 


Hondurans,  family  lite,  2623-24 
— marriage,  2623 
—origin,  2621-22 
— physique,  2622-23 
—types,  2623-27 

■women's  position,  2622-23 
Honduras,  area,  2621,  2631 
—army,  2631 
—artillery,  2628 

—British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  2631 
— Carreterra  del  Sur,  2625 
—cattle  raising,  2629 
—commerce,  2627,  2629,  2631 
—communications.  2621,  2625,  2631 
—constitution,  2630-31 
—education,  2626,  2631 

government  and  constitution,  2630-31 
■history,  2623,  2630-31 
—infant  mortality,  2623 

labour  disputes,  2629,  2631 
—lakes,  2621 

— languages,  2626 

— map,  2630 

— men  in  boat  on  river,  2625 

—mountains,  2621 

—population,  2623  2627,  2631 

—ports,  2621 

—produce,  2629 

—religion,  2626-27,  2631 

—rivers,  2621 

—towns,  2631 

— universal  suffrage,  2629 

Honduras,  British,  757,  759,  782,  784 

Hongkong,  843,  2097,  4081 

— area,  895 

— British  acquisition,  891 

— dragon  boat  festival,  844 

— funicular  railway,  845 

— harbour,  846 

— industries,  847,  895 

— origin  of  name,  843 

— population,  891,  895 

— products,  895 

—trade,  846 

— types  of  people,  842-47 

— water  supply,  845 

Honolulu,  2590 

Hooghli  river,  2317,  2849 

Hookworm,  3822 

Hopi  Indians,  5062,  5211,  5213-14 

—ceremonies,  5151,  5191 

Hop-picking,  Kent,  1958-65 

Hora  (Horo),   dance,    1026,    1034,    1035, 
4255 

Horaks,  1519 

Horikiri,  iris  garden,  3171 

Hormones,  xiv,  xxii 

Hormuz,  capture  by  English,  3993,  4033 

— (Musandam),  straits  of,  3993 

Horo.     See  Hora 

Horses,  Australian,  249 

—Chile,  1254,  1266 

— Circassian,  2368 

—Cuban,  1470,  1472 

— England,  show,  1875 

—Khiva,  3227 

— Lithuanian  fair,  3367 

— Samarkand  market,  5030 

Horthy,  Admiral,  2638-40 

Hort6bagy  plain,  2652-53,  2662-63 

—river,  2664,  2665 

Hot  Springs.  5180 

Hottentots,  4674,  4707,  4708,  5376 

House,  Col.,  5172-75 

Houseboats,  Chinese,  1304,  1305 

Hova  (Antimerina),  tribe,  burial  customs. 
3421 

— characteristics,  3392 

— dances,  3407 

— marriage  customs,  3417 

— meaning  of  name,  3390-92 

—rising  against  (1896),  3389 

— superstitions,  3423 

— women,  3393.     See  also  Malagasy 

Howel  the  Lawgiver,  5308 

Hsiao  Chang  Pai  Shan,  3430-31 

Hsin-chiang.     See  Sin-Kiang 

Hsiung-nu.     See  Huns 

Huascaran,  peak,  Andes,  4077 

Huasos,  1251 

Hudson,  river,  5155 

Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  1175,  3762 

Hue,  121,  137,  166,  169 


Hen— Ibo 

Huelgoat,  Breton  peasants,  2222 

Huerta,  Victonano,  president,  3509 

Huguenots,  of  Berlin,  2417 

— origin  of  name,  2283-84 

Humber,  river,  Newfoundland,  3756 

Humboldt  current,  4077 

Hundred  Years'  War,  2004-a,  2282,  5315 

Hungarians,  aii  t>06-6/ 

—babies'  bolsters,  2651,  2688 

— ceremony,  2667 

—characteristics,  2661-67,  2679,  2681-83 

—child  welfare,  2678,  2683 

—dancing,  2648,  2654,  2660 

—dress,  2646,  2651,  2661,  2682,  2683 

—in  East  Transylvania,  4240 

—marriage  customs,  2633-34,  2640,  2657 

—origin,  2636,  2677,  2688.  See  Magyars 

Hungary,  agriculture,  2640,  2677 

—area,  2687 

— armed  forces,  2687 

—beggars,  2645,  2671 

— Bolshevist  disturbances,  2635,  2638 

—climate,  2677-78 

—commerce,  2635,  2670-71,  2687 

— communications,  2687 

—customs,  2632-34,  2667      . 

—Danube  steamers,  2675-76 

—duelling,  2666 

—education,  2675,  2687 

— emigration,  2667 

—feudalism,  2633 

— fishermen,  2665-66 

—gambling,  2681-82 

— government,  2687 

—gypsies,  2644,  2657-60 

—herdsmen,  2652-53,  2662-63 

— history,  340,  4263,  4265,  4684-87 

—industries,  2667-75,  2681 

— insurance  fund,  2671 

—jelly  making,  2639 

— Jews,  unpopularity  of,  2634-35,  26: 

— labour  q  i  M570-71 

—land  holding,  2667 

— literature,  2683 

—map,  2685 

— national  evolution,  5314 

—music,  2657,  2660 

—peasants,  2632-83,  2688 

—pedlar,  2672 

— population,  2687 

— post-war  conditions,  2671-75 

— produce,  2640 

—professional  classes,  2634,  2638 

—religions,  2638,  2640,  2674,  2682,  2687 

— religious  procession,  2674 

—rural  life,  2640 

—social  system,  2633-34 

— soldiers  on  national  holiday,  2675 

— territorial  losses,  2675 

— towns,  2687 

—vintage  custom,  2632,  2634 

— woman  at  hand  loom,  2681 

— woman  at  well,  2635.  See  also  Magyars 

Hungus,  3434-35,  3438,  3445 

Huns,  1426.  2281,  2454,  4263 

Hunting,  1766,  1882 

Huntingfield,  1812 

Hunyadi,  Janos,  4265,  4685,  5017 

Hunza,  5022 

Hunza-Nagar,  2836 

Huon  Isles,  2344 

Hurdanos,  4758 

Huron  Indians,  5206 

Hus,  John,  339,  1502,  1555-56 

Hussein,  4013,  4032 

Hussein  Ibn  Ali,  king,  2596,  2619 

Hutuktu  (Bogdo).    See  under  Mongolia 

Hyderabad  (state),  2776,  2781-3,  2785 

Hyderabad  (town),  2782-83 

Hyeres,  2250,  2251 


ji 
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Ibadites,  3882,  3887 

Ibans.     See  Sea  Dayaks 

Iberian  Virgin,  2364 

Iberians,  4155,  4160,  4177,  4765,  4766,5307 

Ibiabon,  tomb,  564 

Ibo,  tribe,  ankle  plates,  726,  727 

— birth  customs,  729 

—customs,  586,    692,  696,  721 

— gods,  704 

— houses,  723 

— marriage  customs,  677,  688 

— religion,  702 
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lbs— Ire 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  1884-86,  3875 

Iceland,  bread  baking  in  ground,  2697 

—cod  fisheries,  drying  ground,  2692 

— commerce,  2703 

— communications,  2690,  2699,  2702 

— configuration,  2889 

— constitution,  2703 

— fishermen,  2695 

— Gsunli  Saltm&li  covenant,  2696,  2703 

—government,  2696,  2701,  2703 

—history,  2691-703 

—hot  springs,  2691,  2693 

— industrii  s 

— Landnamabdk,  2696 

—language,  2689 

—literature  and  art,  2689,  2691,  2096 

— mail  caravan,  2702 

—map,  2733 

—ponies,  2700,  2702 

—population,  2689-90,  2692,  2703 

— post-chaises  and  ponies,  2699 

— vegetation,  2700 

—waterfalls,  2691 

Icelanders,  2689-91,  2698 

IStii,  4775-76 

lfuifu,  dancing  girl,  897 

Ifugaos,  4088-97 

Iglesias  3041 

Igorots,'4083,  4085,  4088,  4095,4097,4100. 

4108 
Ikenga,  god,  702 
Ilanuns,  3701 

Ildefonso,  Treaty  of  (1777),  5243 
Ilex  paragnayensis,  5225 
'li,  town,  4656 
-river,  4650 


'  'oevimaiii,  Mount,  464,  475 

v*>ko,  4098 

Ilongots,  tribe,  4085,  4092 

Ilorango,  lake,  4385 

Imatra  Fall,  Finland,  2081 

Imerethians,  2358 

"mochagh.     See  Tuaregs 
>   .v3orts.     See     Commerce     under     each 
v^     country 

»iari,  Japanese  god,  3139 

Inari-Sama,  Japanese  goddess,  3152-53 

Inca  Empire,  buildings,  472,  4061,  4063. 
4078 

—history,  1642,  4045-48,  4076,  4078 

— origin,  475 

India,  acrobats,  2798,  2799,  2800 

— agriculture,  2731,  2759,  2840 

— All-Indian  Moslem  League,  2880 

— All-Indian  Legislature,  2865,  2880-81 

— ancient,  civilizations,  2854-63,  2809-73 

— area,  2867,  2881 

— army,  2848,  2878,  2881 

— art  and  literature,  2863,  2869-70,  2873 

— ascetics,  2772,  2851 

—ayah,  2791 

—banker,  2770 

— barber,  2801 

— bathers  in  Godivari  river,  2758 

—beggar,  2791,  2838 

— bhisti,  2821 

— birth  customs,  2863 

—Boy  Scouts,  2785 

— Brahmins.     See  that  title 

— Buddhism.     See  that  title 

— bullock-cart,  with  grain,  2814 

— bullocks,  grinding  mortar,  2789 

— burning  ghats,  2734-35 

— camels  in  harness,  2769 

— caste.     See  under  Hindus 

— cattle,  humped  breeds,  2769 

— cattle,  sacredness,  2730 

—Central,  2868 

— charcoal-carrier,  2823 

— cheetah,  trained,  for  hunting,  2767 

— Christianity,  2714,  2725-27 

—climate,  2868 

— cloth  merchant's  shop,  2850 

— commerce  and  industries,  2881 

— communications,  2881 

— configuration,  2867-68 

— conjurer,  2728 

—coolies  at  work,  2871 

— coppersmith,  2761 

—cotton  industry,  2785,  2801 

—dancing,  2841-43 

—devil-dancers,  2766 

— dhobi  and  donkey,  276? 

— Dominion  status,  523 


India,  donkeys  treading  corn,  2807 
—education,    2805,    2840-54,    2876-77 

2878,  2881 
—education,  female,  2823,  2860,  2877 
— ekka,  travel  by,  2779 
— tirst  English  factory,  890 
—fakirs,  2773,  2815,  2822,  2825-26,  2851 
—fauna,  2868-69 

— French  colonies,  2317-21,  2346,  2352 
— frontier  tribes,  2818-21 
— fruit-seller,  2741 
— geological  formation,  2867 
—government,  2876-77,  2878-81 
—Great  War  (1914-18),  2879-80 
— guru  and  children,  2820 
— Hindus.     See  that  title 
—history,  2775-81,  2869-81 
—holy  men,  2827 
— hook-swinging,  2722-23 
— house,  low-caste  native's,  2852 
— human  sacrifices,  2757-60 
— imperial  title,  2865,  2878 
— industries,  2763-66,  2881 
— infanticide,  female,  2762 
— irrigation,  methods,  2731,  2751 
— ivory-carver,  2739 
— Jews,  settlements,  2728-29 
— lacquer  worker,  2802 
lama  dancers,  2733 
land  tenure,  2736 
languages,  2854 
laundryman,  2749 
—lepers,  children  of  Perulia  asylum,  279; 
■Mahomedans,    2770-72,    2782,    2796 
2816-22,  2824,  2854,  2880 
— Mahomedans, former  conquests, 2772-82 

2788-89, 2801-2, 2813,  2862,  2874 
—map,  2869 

— marriage  processions, trumpeter  at,277S 
— missionaries,  2725-27,  2863 
— monkeys  on  station  platform,  2766 
— mosque,  2762 
—musicians,  2760,  2838 
—Mutiny,  2877-78 

— nationalist  movement,  2878-79,  2880 
— native  executioner,  2844 
— native   states,   relations   with  govern- 
ment, 2876 
— nautch  girls,  2793,  2837,  2841-43 
— nomad  tribes,  2768,  2804 
— oxen  treading  corn,  2807 
—pilgrims,  2758,  2771,  2839,  2855 
—polyandry,  2720,  2762,  2770 
—population,  2867,  2881 
— Portuguese  settlements,  4202,  4209 
— potter,  2817,  2853 

— printing  works,  women  emplovees,  285! 
— products,  2705,  2730 
— provinces,  2880 
— public  services  and   Indians,  2876-77 

2878-80 
— quack  doctor,  2788 
— Queen  Victoria's  Proclamation,  520 
—racial  stocks,  xv,  5376 
— refuge  for  women,  2859 
— religions,  2881 
— rice  harvest,  2790 
— rivers,  2867-68 
— "  ruth  "  drawn  by  bullock,  2769 
— sacred  cities,  2804,  2855 
— sawyers,  2803 

— Servants  of  India  Society,  2791 
— snake-charmer  with  cobra,  2729 
—snake-worship,  2732.  2755-56 
—Southern,  2705-94,  2868 
— 'Stocks,  prisoners  in,  2773 
— superstitions,  2755-60 
— tea-growing,  2840 
—temples,  2736-45,  2774,  2788 
—timber,  2705,  2763 
— towns,  2854-60,  2881 
—tribes,  5327 
—wells,  2818-19 
— wheat-growing,  2750.  2821 
— woman  water-carrier^  2776 
— women  carrying  beer  barrels,  2777 
India  Councils  Act  (1909),  520 
Indian  National  Congress,  2849,  2878-79. 

2880 
Indians,  Central  America.  See  Balsimos. 
Mosquito,  San  Bias,  Yaqui,  and 
under  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  Salvador 
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I  Indians,  North  American.     See  that  title 
— South  America.    See  Ackawois,  Agua- 
runa,  Arawaks,  Arecuna,  Argentina, 
Asmara,    Bolivia,    Brazil,    Campa, 
Caribs,     Cashibo,     Charrua,     Chile, 
Chiquito,     Chiriguanos,      Colombia, 
Ecuador,     Gran    Chaco,     Guaranis, 
Guaycuru,  Jivaro,  Lemjua,  Macusis, 
Maquiritare,  Murato,  Ona,  Orejone, 
Pajonal,      Paraguay,      Patagonian 
Indians,     Peru,     Quichua,     Tambo, 
Telhuelche,    Toba,    Uruguay,    Urus, 
Ventuari,    Waiomgomo,  Wapisiana, 
Warraws,  Witoto,  Yaghans 
Indigo,  protecting  cage,  734 
Indo-European  Tele.  Dept.,  4000,  4018-20 
Indonesians,  3685,  4100,  5327 
Indore,  2803 
Indra,  Hindu  god,  2870 
Indrapat,  2863 

Indus,  river,  2821,  2867,  4659 
Industrial  class,  xliv 

Industrial  revolution,  1830,  1926,  2012-13 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  5191, 

5233 
Infanticide,  China,  1360 
— India,  2762 

— Paraguayan  Indians,  3974,  3978 
Ingoosh,  2359 
Inishmaan  (Aran  Islands),  2950,  2960-62. 

2964-65,  2967 
Innocent  III.,  Pope,  3102 
Innsbruck,  332,  334.  341 
Innuits.     See  Eskimos 
Inquisition.     See  under  Spain 
Insiza,  4212 
International  Association  of  the  Alliance 

Israelite,  3902 
International  Red  Cross  Soc,  4839,  4855 
Inthas,  propelling  water  craft,  1077-78 
Inyanga  Mts.,  4212 
Ipek,  patriarch  of,  3550 
Ipoh  tree,  tapping,  829 
Iquique,  1289,  3963 
Iauitos,  4072,  4075 
Irak,  Arab  boys  on  Tigris,  2898 
— Arab  rebellions,  2885 
— Arab  types,  2883-919 
—area,  2921 
— barber-surgeon,  2907 
— barber  at  work,  2906 
—boats,  types  of,  2898-99 
— British   development,    2898-99,   2914. 

2921 
— carpenter,  2897 
—climate,  2882,  2897 
-commerce  and  industries,  2921 
— communications,  2891,  2921 
—cultivation,  2898-99 
— dates,  gathering,  2910,  2911 
— defence,  2921 

—description,  2883-84,  2913-14 
— devil-worshippers,  2891 
— education,  2921 
— fruit-seller,  2900 

—gold  and  silversmiths,  2884-85,  2891 
— government,  2921 
—history,  2917-21 
— irrigation,  2899 
— Mahomedanism,  2902-8,  2921 
— map,  2917 
— mineral  wealth,  2899 
— Mujtahids,  2907-8 
—natives  crossing  Tigris,  2916 
— pilgrims  on  tramcar,  2913 
— population,  2921 
—pottery,  2914-15 
— professional  scribe,  2918 
— religion,  2921 
— routes  into  Asia,  2891 
—tinsmith's  shop,  2901 
—tribes,  2884-91,  2908 
— unveiled  woman,  2886 
—villages,  2884 
— weaver,  2902-3 
Iran.     See  Persia 
Irawadi,  river,  1091 

Ireland,  Act  of  Union  (1800),  2975,  2977 
— agriculture,  2957-59 
area,  2977 

church  consecrated  2929 
climate,  2951 
commerce,  2977 
communications,  2977 
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Ireland,  Congested  Districts  Board,  2972 

—coracles,  peasants  in,  2966 

— curraghs,  fishermen  with,  2950 

— Dail  Eireann,  2926-27,  2929,  2977 

—early  civilization,  2946-7,  2970-71 

— education,  2966 

— emigration,  2976 

— Fenians,  2976 

— fishing  from  cliffs,  2945 

■ — fishing  industry,  2972 

—folk  songs  and  fairy  tales,  2928-31 

— funeral,  Kerry,  2954 

—Gaelic,  use  of,  2947,  2969 

— government  and  constitution,  2977 

—history,  2004,  2969-77 

—Home  Bule,  2934-44,  2952-55,  2976-77 

—illicit  stills,  2953,  2966 

—industries,  2955-56,  2959,  2977 

— jaunting-car,  2937 

—kelp-burning,  2938-39 

—Land  Acts,  2942,  2976 

— language,  5373 

— linen  factory,  girl  workers,  2924 

—literature,  2925-28,  2947-48 

—map,  2969 

—Peace  Treaty  (1921),  523 

— peasant  dwellings,  2935,  2958 

— peasant  on  way  to  races,  2925 

— peasant  with  sick  child,  2946 

— peat,    peasants   bringing  home,    2940, 

2941-42 
— population,  2976-77 
— porter  and  stout,  2928 
—potato  famine  (1845),  2976 
— priests,  influence  of,  2966 
— races,  5373 

— religious  troubles,  2931,  2955,  2975 
— spinning-wheel,  peasant  with,  2943 
—sport,  2925,  2961-63 
—Straw  Boys,  2949 
— towns,  2977, 
— trade,    freedom    of,    2975.     See    also 

Irish  Free  State  and  Ulster 
Iris  garden,  Japan,  3171-72 
Irish,    character,    2923-24,    2931-57 

2959-63 
— marriage  customs,  2963 
—origin,  2923-28 
— proverbs,  2928 
— relations  with  English,    2931-51 

2960-63 
—types,  2922-76 
—women,  2963-66 

Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Soo.  2959 
Irish   Free   State,    ceremony   of  hoisting 

flag,  2929 
— presidents,  2977 
Irkutsk  (prov.),  4636,  4640 
—(town),  4638-39 
Iroquois,  5196,  5202,  5206-7 
Irrigation,  China,  1370-71 
—Egypt,  1688-90 
— French  West  Africa,  2297 
—Khiva,  3226,  3231 
—Lebanon,  3309-10 
— Mexico,  3474 
—Moors,  4753,  4759,  4762 
Isabella,  queen,  4767,  4771 
Isandhlwana,  4709 
Ise,  shrine,  3157 
Isernia,  battle  of  (1860),  3105 
Isfjord,  3870 

Isle  of  Man,  1996-99,  2015 
— See  also  Manxmen 
Isle  o!  Wight,  1809,  1810,  1813,  2015 
Ismail  Pasha,  khedive,  1648 
Ismailis  (Ismailiva),  3987,  4873 
Ispahan,  3985,  3999,  4030,  4033 
Israelites,  3952-53,  4012 
Issa  tribesman,  6 

Istria,  340,  3068-69,  3082-87,  3095 
Italian  Somaliland.  See  Somaliland,  Ital, 
Italians,  in  Canada,  1130 
—character,  2979,  2987,  3090-97 
— dancing,  3077 
—food,  2987,  3076 
— peasants'  life,  2987 
—society,  2988-92,  3009 
—sport,  2992-3009 
— types,  2979-3097 
Italy,  agreement  Serbia  (1921),  2096,  4606 
— agriculture,  2987-88 
— Alpine  peasants,  3020,  3084-87 
—area,  3107 
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Italy,  army,  2984-85,  3076-78,  3107 

—art,  3101 

— Bersaglieri,  2984 

— Campagna,  2986,  2989,  2992 

— Campagna  peasants,  facing  2986,  3004 

— Carabinieri,  police,  2983 

— Church,  position  of,  3015-19 

— climate,  3074 

—colonies,  3106-7,  3109-20 

— commerce,  3107 

— communications,  3107 

— constitution,  3107 

— education,  3107 

— Fascisti  movement,  2982,  3013 

— fishermen,  2992,  3093 

—flower  girl,  2998,  3005 

—fox  hunting,  2992-3009 

— Franciscan  friars,  3017 

—French  frontier,  2269 

— glass  blower,  3053 

—goatherds,  3090 

— government,  3107 

—Great  War  (1914-18),  3078-91,  3106-7 

—history,  3099-107,  5320-23 

—industrial  development,  2990,  3091-97 

— industries,  3107 

— lace-making,  3052 

--laud  holding.  2:61-88 

— literature,  3101 

— macaroni,  manufacture,  3015 

—map,  3101 

— marble  quarries,  3086 

— metal  wTare  shop,  3045 

—monks,  3000,  3002,  3016 

— national  evolution,  5320-23 

—navy,  3107 

— nuns  in  convent  grounds,  3078 

—Parliament,  3011 

— peasant  with  ox-wagon,  2986 

—pellagra,  2987 

—police  force,  2983 

—politics,  3012-13 

— population,  3107 

—prices,  3010 

— produce,  2985 

— professional  letter-writers,  2988 

— relations  with  Papacy,  5322-23 

— religion,  3107 

—religious  festival,  3071,  3089 

— sandstone  quarries,  3103 

—science,  2990,  3101-2 

— social  institutions,  xxx 

—state  lotteries,  3028-29 

— stone  quarries,  3066 

— straw-plaiting.  3008 

—taxation,  2980-84 

— telefericas.  3076-79 

—theatre,  3042-44 

— tow-ns,  3107 

— treaty  with  San  Marino,  4424 

—Triple  Alliance,  3106 

— unity,  2980,  3099,  3103-6 

— vintage,  3055-76 

— war  with  Abvssinia,  3106,  3115 

—war  with  Turkey  (1911),  1740 

— washerwoman,  3064 

Itriago,  Dr.  Chaein,  5252 

Ituzaingo,  battle  of,  5243 

Ivan  Asen  II.  (Bulgaria),  1041 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  4365-66 

Ivory  Coast,  2297,  2349 

Ivory  Nut,  967 

Izalco,  volcano,  4377 

Izumo,  3158 


Jack  tree,  866,  1227 

Jacobites,  4541-42 

Jaffa,  3906,  3910-11,  3913-14,  3916,  3949 

Jaguar,  Paraguay,  3970 

Jainism,  2703,  2765 

Jains,  2763,  3765,  2802-3 

Jaipur,  2814 

Jaisalmir,  2816 

Jakuns,  types,  878-79 

Jalins,  638 

Jalo,  well,  1738 

Jaluo,  637 

Jamaica,  area  and  population,  784 

— .banana  industry,  770-73 

— British  acquisition,  781-82 

— native  soldiers,  756 

— native  types,  749,  757,  761 

— products,  759,  784 


Jamaica,  rivers,  755 

— sugar  industry,  762-64 

— waterfalls,  755 

Jambi&h,  785 

Jambis,  tribe,  3694 

Jambos,  17 

James  I.  (England),  2008-9,  4539 

James  II.  (England),  2010,  4541 

James  I.  (Scotland),  4536 

—II.  (Scotland),  4536-37 

— III.  (Scotland),  4537 

—IV.  (Scotland),  4537 

—V.  (Scotland),  4537-38 

—VI.  (Scotland),  4539 

James  Stuart  (Old  Pretender),  4542 

James  Head.  Indian  chief,  1142 

Jameson,  Sir  L.  S.,  4218.  4710 

Jamestown  (St.  Helena),  671 

Jamestown  (U.S.A.),  5215 

Janina,  63 

Jaran,  aborigines,  3121 

—agriculture,  3146-63 

— annexation  of  Korea,  3222,  3448 

— area,  3223 

—army,  3150,  3211.  3221,  3223 

—art,  3177-79,  3218 

— blacksmith's  shop,  3180 

—boys  at  drill,  3211 

—Buddhism,  3134,  3143,  3217 

— Buddhist  devotee,  3174 

— Buddist  funeral,  3136 

—Buddhist  priest,  3143,  3151,  3214 

—Buddhist  shrine,  3149 

— Buddhist  temples  and  nunneries,  3142 

— Bushido,  3191 

— Cha-no-yu  ceremony,  3131,  3202 

— Cha-seu-Kuyo  ceremony,  3131 

—child  riding  "ox,  3160 

—China,  treaty  with  (1915),  3212 

—Christianity,  3127,  3219 

— chrvsanthemum  show,  3203 

— climate,  3141,  3167,  3178 

: — coast,  dangers,  3141 

— cocks,  long-tailed,  3162 

—colonies,  3212-15,  3222-23 

— commerce,  3168,  322  1,  3223 

— .communications.  3221,  3223 

—conditions  (1853),  3220-21 

—configuration,  3134-36,  3167 

— Confucianism,  3191 

—  constitution,  3223 

— coopers  at  work,  3181 

— cormorants  fishing,  3153 

—crown  prince,  3192,  3223 

— Daibutsu  statue.  3212 

—dancing,  3157,  3168 

—development,  3128-34,  3220-22 

— divorce,  3163 

— earthquakes,  3139-41 

—education,  3222-23 

—emperors,  3185,  3192,  3217-18.  I 

— emperor  and  holh  hi 

— enamel  workers.  3186-87 

—festivals,  3151-55,  3157-58,  3160,  31(8, 

3170 
—festivals  of  Little  People.  3133 
—festivals  for  boys,  3200,  3204 
— festival  of  god  of  fishing,  3152 
— .festival  of  hollyhocks.  3224 
—feudal  system,  3191-92,  3218-19,  3120 
— financial  position,  3221 
— fisherman  drawing  god  of  fish,  3152 
—fishing  industrv,  3136.  3154 
—flora,  3141,  3156,  3198-201 
— flower  viewing,  3198-201 
— foreign  intercourse,  3219-20 
—foreign  policy,  3222 
-fortune-teller,  3177 
—gardens,  3206,  3207,  3173 
— gardening,  landscape,  3201,  3209 
— girl  street  singers,  3190 
—gods,  3138-39,  3146,  3152-55,   3157-58 
—government,  3217,  3221,  3223 
— hairdresser,  3197 
— harbours,  3136 
—history,  3217-23 
—houses,  3141,  3179-80.  3200 
— hunter  worshipping  spirit,  3213 
— hunters  of  Hida  mountains,  3163 
— images  of  Jizo,  3146,  3147 
— images  in  temple  garden,  321 
—industries,  3168-77,  3222-23 
— influence  of  Chinese  civilization,  3126, 

3134,  3199,  3217 
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Japan,  inn,  3198 

— "  insect  hearing,"  3204 

—iris  garden,  3171-72 

—isolation,  ended  (1853),  3219-20 

— jujitsu,  3205 

— kenjutsu,  3205 

— "  land  of  gentlemen,"  3134,  3150-51 

— land  holding,  3147 

—language,  3197 

— literature,  3218 

— local  government,  3167 

—Manchuria,  and,  3447-48 

— map,  3222 

— masked  mourning  procession,  3140 

— mayors,  3167 

' — mercantile  marine,  3221 

— mineral  products,  '3168 

—missionaries,  3127-28 

— modern     civilization     and     primitive 

customs,  3131-34 
—moon  viewing,  3201-4 
■ — mountain  scene,  3156 
—mountaineering,    3138-39,    3204-5 
—musical  instruments,  3199 
—musicians,  3191,  3199 
— Nakasendo,  3130 
—names,  3126,  3146,  3150-51 
—navy,  3136-37,  3221,  3223 
— onsen,  3165-67 
1 — pearl-diver,  3179 
—peasants,  3130-31,  3135 
— pilgrimages,  3204 
— pilgrims  ascending  Fujiyama,  3215 
—playing  at  "  fox  and  geese,"  3196 
—population,  3146,  3223 
-porcelain  lantern,  3189 
4  pottery,  3188 
-'-prisons,  3222 
—products,  3168 
— religion,  3223 

—rice-growing,  3155-58,  3182-83 
— rickshaw,  travel  by,  3161 

-river-fishing,    3155 
'  -,yvers,  3223 
'rfke,  3123,  3182 
^Samurai,  3192,  3208,  3220 
—scenery,  3137-41 
—service  for  souls  of  bullocks,  3133 

Shintoism.     See  that  title 
—shops,  3179 

—shrines,  3138-39,  3144-45,  3148,  3154 
—silk  industry,  3154,  3158-63,    3192-93 
— stock-farming,  3167 
— streets,  3177-79 
—sumo,  3205 
— Tai-kwa,  3134 
—taxation,  3221 

—tea-drinking,  ceremonies,  3184,  3201-2 
—tea  industry,  3158,  3163,  3184-85 
—tea  intra,  from  China,  3163,  3184,  3202 
■ — temple  garden,  3210 
— torii,  3139,  3159 
— towns,  3223 
—travel  in,  3130,  3150' 
—trees,  3167-68 
— Twenty-one  Demands,  3448 
—typhoons,  3141,  3154 
— volcanoes,  3139,  3223 
— war  with  China,  3221-22,  3205,  3447 
— war     with     Russia,     3212,     3221-22 

3265,  3447,  4372 
— whaling  industry,  3136 
— winter  scene,  3178 
—writing,  art  of,  3134,  3217 
— Y.M.C.A.,  work  of,  3177 
Japanese,  babies  on  girls'  backs,  3176 
— ceremonial,  3134-35,  3175 
—children,  3180-81,  3185-86 
—character,   3121,  3127-28,   3141,   3150. 

3197-98 
— craftsmanship,  3179 
--death,  attitude  towards,  31S6-90 
— drama,  3208 
—family  life,  3180-90 
—flower  culture,  3195,  3201,  3203,  3210 
— "  fox-possession,"  3153 
— hairdressmg,  3197,  3216 
—manners,  3134,  3175,  3192-97 
— marriage  customs,  3194 
— meals,  3205 
— military  training,  3211 
—origin,  3121,  5376 
—patriotism,  3141,  3211,  3221 
— physique,  3121 


Japanese,  proverbs,  3146,  3199 

— recreations,  3197-208 

— social  life,  3186-97 

—sport,  3204-8 

— stories,  3185-86' 

—superstition,  3124,  3138-39,  3153-55 

—types,  3121-24 

— women,  character,  3181-85 

— women  and  industrial  conditions,  31' 

— women,  position,  3163,  3181-85 

Japanese  Alps,  3138-39,  3104,  3213 

—peasants,  3164,  3165-66 

Jarabub,  1739,  1741 

Jasper  Forest  Park,  Canada,  1163 

Jat  Hindus,  2823 

Jaunting-car,  2937 

Java,  ancient  civilization,  3677 

— area,  3673 

— batek  work,  3693 

— climate,  3675 

— cock-fighting,  3722-23 

— cocoa  beans,  drying,  3680 

— coconut  plantation,  3676 

— coffee-growing,  3678-79 

— commerce,  367-4—75 

— communications,  3675 

— court  of  justice,  3699 

— Dutch  officials,  3674 

— fauna  and  flora,  3675-77 

— festivals,  3685-88 

— government,   3673-74,   3693,   3699 

—kapok  factory,  3690-91 

— languages,  3677-85,  3697 

— metal-worker,  3674 

— native  houses,  3689,  3725 

— operative  with  lathe,  3694 

— opium-smoker,  3701 

— population,  3673,  3685 

— products,  3675 

— religion,  3677,  3691 

— rice-growing,  3681-84,  3686 

— roadside  caterer,  3692,  3695 

— rubber  plantation,  3688-89 

— social  life,  3677 

— tobacco  industry,  3677 

— topeng  dalang  (play),  3689,  3697 

— towns,  3674 

—village,  3720 

— volcanoes,  8675 

— women  making  sarongs,  3675 

— women  washing  clothes,  3700 

Javanese,  aristocracy,  3689 

— character,  3685,  3693 

— customs,  3691 

—dress,  3689-91,  3696 

— family  life,  3691 

— musical  instruments,  3689,  3693 

—types,   3673-712 

Jebal  Sinjar,  2891 

Jebel  Akhdar,  3883-84 

Jebel  Shammar,  193 

Jeddah,  2608,  2619 

Jena,  glass-works,  2392 

—battle  of  (1806),  2287 

Jenghiz  Khan,    1429,   3522,    4032,    4263 

4364,  5033 
Jericho,  3915 
Jermak,  lit.,  3889 

Jersey,  antiquities,  977,  980-984,  987 
Jersey  City,  5170 
Jerusalem,  architecture,  3908-10 
— capture  by  Crusaders,  3954 
—Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  3900-1 
— Damascus  Gate,  3932 
— Garden  of  Gethsemane,  3902 
—Jaffa  Gate,  3903 
— Jewish  elders,  facing  3898 
—Jewish  population,  3899,  3906,  3907 
—kingdom  of,  2346,  3954,  4876 
— Mosque  of  Omar,  3899 
— mourners  in  cemetery,  3898 
— population,  3907-8 
— return  of  the  Jews,  facing  3898 
—sack  (a.d.  70),  3954 
— sack  bv  Chosroes,  4032 
— Sephardim,  3906,  3937 
— street  restaurant,  3897 
—Via  Dolorosa,  3933 
— wall  of  the  Temple,  3931 
— Washing  of  the  Feet,  3901 
— water-sellers,  3899 
— weekly  wailing  of  the  Jews,  3931,  3935 
— woman,  3948 
— wood-carver,  3936 
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Jerusalem,  Yemenites,  3938,  3952 
Jesuits,  2313,  2506 
Jethou,  island,  989 
Jew-lizard,  272 
Jews,  Algerian,  99,  109 
— Argentine,  213 
— Bagdad  Jewess,  2886 
— Bokhara.,  442 

— Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  4576 
— Czechoslovakia,  types,  1520 
— Day  of  Atonement,  1929 
— diamond  workers,  3641,  3657 
-elders,  facing  3898,  3920 
-England,  1793,  1929 
-expelled  from  Spain,  4767 
—history,  3952-54 
—Hungary,  2634-35,  2638 
-India,  settlements,  2728-29 
-Lithuanian,  3354-55,  3359,  3370-71 
•Lithuanian,  trade,  3365,  3371 
— marriages,  3894-95-96 
— nationality,  5313-14 
— Morocco,  3575,  4774 
— Palestine,  colonics,  3902-6 
— Palestine,  festivals,  3947-48 
—Palestine,  return  to,  3899-902,  3906-7 
—Poland,  4121-22,  4130,  4133 
— Portugal,  4155 

— revival  of  ancient  language,  3907 
-Rumania,  4240 
-Salonica,  preacher,  2520 
— Salonica  women  at  liippaw,  2522-23 
—Syria,  4873 
— Tripoli  wedding,  3118 
—Tunis,  4943,  4945,  4952-53 
—Turkey,  5012 
— Turkistan,  5025 
—types,  3906 
— Ukraine,  5048 
— Warsaw,  market,  4119 
— woman  with  coin  headband,  3889 
— See  also  Sephardim  and  Yemenite  Jews 
Jhelnm,  river,  barges  on.  2778,  2780 
Jibuti,  2302,  2304-7,  2350 
Jih-pen,  3126 

Jimmu,  emperor,  3217,  3223 
Jinricksha,  3161 
Jinsen.     See  Chemulpo 
Jiu  river,  soaking  flax,  4254 
Jivaro  Indians,  1625,  4064 
■blow-pipes,  1624 
■types,  1640-41,  4075 
Jizo,  Japanese  god,  3146-47 
Joan  oS  Arc,  2005,  2134,  2282 
Jodhpur,  2814 
Joffre,  Marshal,  2349 
Johannesburg,  4693-95 
John  IV.  (Abyssinia).  9,  20 
John,  king  (Bohemia).  ]  502 

■  I'    2002-3.  2282 
John  III.  (Sobieski),  king  (Poland),  4142 
John,  king  (Portugal),  4195 
Johore,  866,  895 
Jokjokarta,  3693,  3696,  3699 
Jolahs,  630 
Jolorls,  630 
Jbnkoping,  4804 

Jordan,  river,  3889-90,  3892,  3948,  4861 
Joun,  3320 

"  Jowari,"  threshing,  795 
Juan  Fernandez,  island,  1273 
Juarez,  Benito,  president.  3507-8 
Juba,  river,  648,  3119-20 
Juby,  Cape.  2297 
Judea,  3953-54 
Juggler,  Chinese,  1396 
Jugo-Slavia.     See  Serbia 
Juist,  island,  2371 
Jujitsu,  3205 
Ju-ju,  560,  588,  2345 
Julius  Caesar,  2281,  2453,  3953 
Juneau,  5186,  5191 

Jungle,"  the,  5082 
Junin,  battle,  475,  476,  4079 
Junk,  1307,  1310,  3428 
Jute  industry,  2840.  4522 
Jutes,  1758-60,  2001 

K 

K3.     See  Godwin-Austen,  Mt. 
Ka  (Kache),  4609.  4027 
Kabarega,  king,  528 
Kabul,  31,  40,  43,  45 
Kabul,  river,  29,  32 
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Kabyles,  72,  90,  109,  2291,  2296 

Kache.     See  Ka 

Kachins,  1054 

Kadam-Pa,  4920 

Kadayans,  802 

Kader,  a  forest  man,  xrii 

Kaffirs  (South  Africa),  dancing,  4081 

— drum  players,  4702 

— initiation  ceremonies,  4706 

—wars  with  British,  4709 

Kafirs  (Kafiristan),  33 

Kagura,  dance,  3157 

Kahoolawe,  island  (Hawaii),  2577 

K=!^eurVwa0terfa1,1'  Britfsh  Gl"™a,  756 
iiaijo.     See  Songdo 

Kaipara,  whales  stranded  on  shore,  3785 

Kairwan  (Kairouan),  4957,  4966 

Kaiser,  Fraulein,  321 

Kaitish  clan,  291,  293 

Kajaman,  type,  816 

Kajang,  coconuts  for  sale,  893 

Kajar  tribe,  4033 

Kakadu,  wizard,  290 

Kakhetia,  2360,  2366 

Kalabits,  807-8,  810 

Kalahari,  desert,  564,  654 

Kalansia,  799 

"  Kalewipoeg,"  2039 

Kalevah,  the,  2086 

Kalgan,  3524,  3531 

36^9ndU  godcle33'  2827>  2Si®>  2870, 
Kalinga,  tribe,  types,  4084,  4086,  4089-90 
Ka  mar,  Union  of.     See  Calmar 
Kalmuks,  3225,  4636,  4647 
Kaloesa,  peasant  types,  2673  2679 
Kamakura,  3212.  3218-19 
Kamchadals,  5376 
Kameido-Teniin,  shrine,  3148 
Kamet  women,  1064 
Kamilrois,  295 

Kamonji,  Japanese  guide,  3164 
Kamoo,  types,  4626-27 
Kamu'a  el  Hermil,  4862 
Kan  river.     See  Han  river 
Kanakas,  Loyaltv  Is.,  2342 
— Hawaii,  2577,  2579 
— tulafale  (orator),  4390 
Kanarese,  2766,  2784 
Kandahar,  38,  45,  4033 
Kandanu,  island  (Fiji)   958 

Ka°  1228,1!1230123°10'  ^°2,  12°9'  1212~13' 

Kanembu,  615,  2304 

K'ang  Hsi,  emperor,  1430,  4920 

Kangaroo,  270 

Kanjur,  the,  4919 

Kano,  530,  572-3 

Kanran,  1052 

Kant,  3344-45 

Kantele,  2081 

Kan-tho,  2331 

Kapok,  factory,  Java,  3690-91 

Kappel,  peace  of  (1529),  4858 

Karachi,  2750,  2761,2817 

Karafuto.    See  Sakhalien  Island 

Karagasse,  types.  4641 

Kara-Kalpaks,  3225,  3234 

Kara-tau  Mts.,  5025,  5028 

Karelia  (Russia),  peasants,  4316  4318 

Karelians  (Finland),  2080-82 

Karens,  1052,  1054,  1064  4609 

— marriage,  1085  ' 

—types,  1069,  1086 

Karikal,  2317,  2321 

Karkar,  battle  of,  3953 

Karlsruhe,  2398,  2444 

Karnak,  1650.  1697 

Karongas,  567 

Karroo,  the,  4691 

Kars,  245,  2353,  5020 

Karsni,  435 

Karst  Mts.,  4599 

Kartikkaya,  Hindu  god,  2745 

Karun,  river,  3992,  4000 

Karundi  warrior,  280 

Kashgais,  tribe,  4010-11,  4026  4036-37 

Kashgar,  4654,  4659,  4671 

—governor-general  and  staff,  4668 

— Kuhna  Shahr,  4654  4658  ' 

—peasants,  4648,  4654,  4660   4664 

—population,  4058,  4664 

—school,  4658 

—servants  of  Chinese  consulate,  4005 


I  Kashgar,  shrine  of  Hazrat  Afak,  4651 
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■1  amen  and  guardian  image,  4061 
— Yangi  Shahr,  4658 
Kashgar,  river  4652 
Kashmir,  2830-36,  2875,  5020 
—types.  2781,  2846-47 
Kassites,  2918 
Katakolo,  2484 
Katamba,  541 
Kathiawar,  2759,  2816 
Kathoris,  the,  2753 
Katsena,  emir  of,  519,  552 
.  Katwijk,  herring  fisheries,  3643 
Kauai,  island  (Hawaii),  2577-78 
Kaulung.     See  Kowloon 
I  Kann  pines,  3786-89 
Kavirondo  (dist.),  646 
Kavirondos,  677,  710  711 
Kayaks,  1615,  1617   ' 
Kayans,  807 

— dance  of  triumph.  835 
—long  house,  836,  838 
—making  blow-pipes,  826-32 
— splitting  rattans,  813 
—type.  803,  808 
—wrestling  bout.  811 
Kazan,  4328.  4365,  4651 
Kazbek,  peak,  2353,  2366 
Kazbek,  village,  2364 
Kazian,  4000 
Kazimain,  2902  2913 
gazvin,  3990,  4001,  4006,  4035 
Kedah,  866.  895 
Kedarnath,  2839 
Keeling  Is.     See  Oocos  Is. 
Keelung,  2104 
Kei  Island,  3685 
Keijo.     See  Seoul 
Keith,  Sir  Arthur,  vii 
Keith  Falconer  mission,  794 
Kelam,  river  produce  boats,  1201 
Kelantan,  866,  895 
Kelp-buraiug,  2938-39,  4472 
Kempton  Park,  racing,  1871 
Keng  Tung,  bazaar,  1073 
Kenilworth  (Kimberley),  4693,  4701 
Kenjutsu,  3205 
Kenneth  Mc  Alpine,  4531 
Kent,  1760,  1771,  1958-65 
Kenya  Colony,  645 
—area  and  population,  746-47 
— climate,  564 
—natives,  643-51,  724-25 
— native  lion  dance,  678 
—products,  747 
—towns,  747 
Kenya  Mt.,  565,  645 
Kenyan,  tribe,  808,  839,  841 
-  shield,  833 

-superstitions,  840-41 
—types,  802,  818,  824 
Kerak,  193 

Kerbela,  2902-3,  2905 
Kerei,  tribe,  4650 
Keri,  Major,  238 
Kermadec  Is.,  3792,  3819 
Kerman,  4013,  4037 
Kerry,  peasant  funeral,  2954 
Keswick  (Australia),  wheat  storing,  314 
Khafra,  pyramid  of,  1669 
Khai-Dinh,  king,  138-144 
Khalkas,  3519 
Khalsa.     See  Sikhs 
Khami,  4212 

Khammurabi..    ^Hammurabi        . 

Kharezm  (Khiva),  3225 

Kharkov,  5043 

Khas  Kmous,  dancers,  2332 

Khatmandu,  3597-601 ,  3609 

Khatti  (Hittites),  2918 

Khilji.     See  Ghilzai 

Khingan  Mts.,  3436,  3519 

Khiva,  agriculture,  3226 

—amusements,  3231-34 
-college,  3234 
-dances,  3228 
— description,  3230-1 
—despotic  rule,  3230 
—government,  3235-36 
—history,  3225,  3231 
—horseman  of  desert,  3227 
— horses,  3227 
—irrigation,  3226,  3234 
itinerant  tobacconist,  3236 
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Khiva,  map,  3225 
—mullahs  at  prayer.  3230 
—music,  3227-30,  3234 
—nomad  tribes,  3227,  3229  1,236 
— Noruz  feast,  3231 
—poetry,  3227-30 
— population,  3225 
—products,  3226,  3234 
—proverbs,  3230,  3231 
—slaves,  3226 
— story-tellers,  3231 
—sweet  seller,  3226 
I  —towns,  3234-36 
Khiva  (town),  3233-34 
Khmer,  1093,  2327.       See  Cambodia 
Khojend,  5023,  5925,  5032-33 
Khokan,  5025,  5033 
Khonds,  2757-60 

Khurja,  girls  of  mission  school,  2860 
Khyber  Pass,  41,  2819,  2821 
Kamg-su,  1.599,  1402 
Kiao-chau,  3213 
Kidron,  valley,  3944-45 
Kiel,  canal,  xlv 
—Peace  of,  3880 
Kiev,  5049 

— "  blessing  of  the  waters,"  5039 
— description,  5045-46 
-droshki,  5047 

-former  capital,  4269,  5043,  5045 
-history,  4363-64,  5041,  5041-46 
— Jewish  population,  5048 
— milk-sellers,  5042 

— Petcherskaya  Lavra,  5043,  5045,  5047 
—pilgrims  to,  4294  ' 

—priests  and  monks,  5043 
Kigoma,  military  review,  664 
Kikuyus,  646,  709,  725,  facing  728   73'  \ 
Kiauea,  volcano  (Hawaii),  2590    '      N 
Kilema,  king  of,  641  ■"■O" 

Kilima-Njaro,  565,  650 
Kilhecrankis,  battle  of  (1689),  4541 

4709y'     4691'    4693,     4696-98,   47" 
Kinabalu,  Mt.,  Borneo,  802 
Kmchmjunga,  2840,  3597  <■% 

King  s  African  Eifles,  type,  645      '  \  \  v 
King  s  Game,  Arabs  playing,  174    ^ 
Kinkozan,  Japanese  potter,"318s' 
Kinnewankan,  Sioux  chief,  1183      \^^ 
Kintampo,  water-carrier,  605 
Kinver,  1900-1 
Kiowa  Indians,  5059 
Kipchaks,  1754,  2358 
Kippel,  4848 

Kirghiz,  4059,  5024,  5376 
—loading  a  yak,  5031 
—nomad  life,  442,  3229,  4664,  5027 
— self-support,  4664-67 
— tent,  4653 

Kirin  3429-32,  3443-44,  3437,  3446   344S 
Kirin  (town),  3430-31,  3432 
Kirunavara,  4806 
Kishm,  islands,  3993 
Kislovodsk,  4349 
Kissing,  3799 
Kitab,  435 
Kitwara,  643 

Kiu-kiang,  street  scene,  1345,  1407 
Kjwais,  cnild  type,  901 
Klagenfurt,  334 
Klemantans,  long  house,  837 
— types,  802,  809-10,  817 
KUmovo,  Brotherhood  of  Ten,  4295 

iS^b^iVe4469'4538'4540 

Kochi,  long-tailed  cocks,  3162 

Kotu,  3154 

Kohistanis,  38 

Koidula,  2039 

Kolar,  goldfields,  2766 

Kolhapur,  2789 

Kolo,  3543,  3546,  4576 

Komungo,  3248 

Konieh.  4985 

—battle  (1832),  1648 

Konkan,  2794-95 

Kookaburra,  272 

Koolooglis,  109 

Kootenay  Indians,  1176 

Koprulii,  5312 

fe  **»  261,8.  3564,  3568-69 
Korchin  Mongols,  3520 
lioraoian,  market-man,  636 
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Korea,  agriculture,  3245,  3259 

— annexation  by  Japan,  3222,  3265   3448 

— archery,  3242 

—area,  3265 

-army,  3239 

ilacksmith's  shop,  3251 
,v  '-uddhiam,  3242,  3259 

k  As^Ilocks  laden  with  wood,  3249 
"*  camps  of  refuge,  3256 
— Christianity,  3255,  3264-65 
— climate,  3245 
*  -commerce,  3245,  3265 

-.  communications,  3250,  3259,  3265 
— configuration,  3245 
—Confucianism,  3250,  3259-60 
— coolie  singing,  3258 
— coppersmith,  3252 
— court  of  justice,  3262 
—dances,  3246-47 
—education,  3261,  3265 
—fishing  industry,  3245 
—forests,  3249 
—fortune-telling,  3239-42 
—general  in  palanquin,  3239 
—government,  3239,  3265 
— harbours,  3245 
—hatter,  3249 
—history,  3263-65 
— industries,  3245,  3248,  3265 
—islands,  3245,  3265 
— isolation,  formerly,  3237,  3263-64 
— Japanese   administration,    3245     3247 

3249,  3265 
— Japanese  invasions,  3217,  3219,  3248 

— Japanese    reforms,      opposed,      3250 
3259-61,  3265 

—kings,  3237-43 

—language,  3237,  3263 

—laundry  methods,  3257 

— map,  3264 

— mineral  wealth,  3245 

—money,  3238,  3265 
music  store,  3248 
j"isical  instrument,  3248 
■V^ydar  with  straw  shoes,  3254 

population,  3237  j 

—porter,  3250 

—printing,  3263 

-  -products,  3245,  3248  j 

—religion,  3242,  3265  I 

— rivers,  3245 

— sorcerers,  3242-43 

— swinging,  3243 

— taxation,  3243 

—towns,  3254-56 

—tramways  introduced,  incidents,  3258 

— village,  3257 

— Western  civilization,  3256-61 

— wooden  horses  for  emperor's  funeral 

— Yangbans,  3237,  3243,  3256 

Koreans,  amusements,  3245-47 

— aristocracy,  3148-50 

—business  men,  3247 

— ceremonies,  3260 

— character,  3250,  3261 

—clan  system,  3243-45 

—customs,  3237-45,  3250-54 

—dress,  3238,  3256,  3260 

—family  life,  3244,  3200 

—food,  3256 

— great  families,  3239,  3263 

— hairdressing,  customs,  3250 

—hats,  3238,  3249,  3261 

— houses,  3237,  3247-48,  3249 

— in  Manchuria,  3437,  3448 

—marriage,  customs,  3240,  3250-52 

— mourning,  rules  for,  3254 

—nationality,  growth  of,  3261 

— irigin,  3237,  5376 

—pipes,  3248 

— superstitions,  3242-43 

—types,  3237-62 

— women's  position,  3261 

—women's  seclusion,  3238,  3246,  3252 

Koreish,  tribe,  2616 

Korinehis,  tribe,  3694 

Koryaks,  5376 

Kosciuszko,  Tadeusz,  4125,  4130 

Kossovo,   battle   of  (1389),    1041,    3546 

3517,4604,5010 
Kotas,  tribe         I         ,2-63 
Koto,  3199 


Kotonn,  1558,  1567 
Kottayam,  2726-27 
Koumiss,  2367 
Kouzenista,  3542 
Kovno,  exhibition,  3365 
,  Koweit,  193 

Kowioon  (Kimlung),  843,  845,  847,  801 
Kozars,  tribe,  4363 
Krwesi.      See  Mpesse 
Krasnoyarsk,  4638-39 
Krejs,  637 

Kreutzwaid,  Frederic  Rheinhold,  2039 
Krishna,  Hindu  god,  2870 
Krobo,  woman,  578 
Kruger,  president,  4710 
Krnpina,  men,  1545 
Krus  (lirumen),  3323,  3325-27,  3333 
Krnshevo,  4571.  4596 
Ksar-el-Kebir  (Alcazar),  4776 
Kshatryas,  Hindu  caste,  2870 
Kublai  Khan,  1429,  3263,  3631,  4920 
Kufra,  1735 

Kuh-i-Taftan,  volcano,  3987 
Kukurukn,  South,  tribal  initiation,  686 
Kuhkovo,  battle  of  (1380),  4364 
Kulja,  4651 

Kulu,  man  and  woman,  2816 
Kum,  Fatima's  shrine,  3994-95 
Kumasi,  576,  621 
Kumbes,  4775 
Kiinersdorf,  battle  of,  4368 
K'ung  Ch'iu.     See  Confucius 
Kungrad,  3234 
Kunjaras,  639 

Kupinovo,  4556,  4580,  4588-89 
Kurdistan,  2914 

Kurds,  237,  2896,  2921,  4026,  4027 
Kuria  Muria  Is.,  799,  894,  895 
Kurile  Is.,  3122,  3208 
Kurna,  2883 
Kurram,  pass,  41 
Kurringai  Chase  (Australia),  292 
Kurs.     See  Cours 
Kustendil,  battle  of,  4603 
Kutais,  2354,  2360 

Kwangchow  Wan,  2321,  2329,  2351-5! 
|  Kwantung,  3208-1 2 
Kwenlun  Mts.,  4658 
I  Kyoto,  3135,  3138,  3218 
— bamboo  avenue  near,  3161 
— cloisonne  enamel  workers,  3186-87 
—pottery,  3188 
— river-fishing,  near,  3155 
— Shinto  procession  at  festival,  3224 
— street,  sun-awnings,  3138 
— temple,  3139 
— workshops,  3179 


Labe,  2306 

Labrador,  area  and  pop.,  3762-63   3775 

—climate,  3763-64 

— colonist's  life,  3764-69 

— difficulties  of  transport,  3764 

—  Eskimo  encampment,  3770 

—fauna,  3764-65 
-fisheries,  3755,  3757,  3762,  3764 
-forests,  3764 
-history,  3758-62 
Indians,  3763,  5207 
map,  3773 

— Newfoundland's  jurisdiction,  3772 

— products,  3765 

— sledge  on  sea-ice,  3763 

— snow  in  winter,  3762 

— team  of  huskies,  3766-67 

— undeveloped  resources.  3763 

Labuan  Island,  863,  892,  895 

Laceadive  Islands,  2867 

Lace-making,  Belgium,  358-59 

—Ceylon,  1223 

—England,  1986 

—Italian,  3052 

—Malta,  996,  997 

— Switzerland,  4845 

La  Condamine,  scene,  3510 

Lacquer  worker,  Indian,  2802 

Ladakhis,  4892 

Ladin,  4815 

Ladoga,  lake,  4329 

Ladrone  Islands,  3215,  4772,  5191 

Laghouat,  occupied  by  French  (1882),  111 

Lagoa  dos  Patos,  5227 

Lagos,  616,  1567,  4196 
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La  Guayra,  5247,  5248.  5251,  5257,  5258 
La  Gruyere,  4834-35 
Laguna,  5206 
Lahej,  785,  796-99,  894 
Lahoi,  women,  1062 
La'hu,  1055,  1084 
Lakhsnmi,  Hindu  goddess,  2870 
La  Libertad,  4377 
La  Linea,  990 
Lama  Miao.    See  Dolon 
Lamaism,  1430,  4647 
Lamas,  Bhutanese,  415,  419 
— Dalai  Lama.    See  under  Tibet 
—devil  dance,  2733,  2832,  4894,  4906 
— Ge-lug-pa,  4920 
— hermits,  4917 
—high  priest  of  Sikkim,  2828 
—Holy  Lama,  4915 
—holy  man,  2830 

— instruction  of  children,  Tibet,  4912 
— Kadam-Pa,  4920 
—Living  Buddhas,  4913-16 
— Mongolia,  3528-29 
—origin,  4919-20 
-Pags-Pa,  4920 
-priests,  Sikkim,  2829 
— procession  in  Phodong,  2833 
— Tashi  Lama,  4911,  4915,  4920,  4921 
Lampongs,  tribe,  3694 
Lancashire,  mill  girls,  1988 
Landes,  the,  men  on  stilts,  2267 
Languages,  5327 
Laos,  2321,  2329-31 
— area  and  population,  2352 
— dancers,  2322 
— French  acquisition,  169,  2351 
— funeral  customs,  4624 
—New  Year's  Day  festival,  2324 
—products,  2329,  2352 
—tribes,  2320-23 
—types,  2319,  2333 
Lao-Tai,  4609,  4624,  4631 
La  Paz,  449-50,  458,  464,  469-70  477 
Lapland,  4787,  4790-92,  4806 
La  Plata,  218,  223 
Lapps,  couriers  with  mail,  4314 
— customs,  3844,  3874 
— decrease  in  numbers,  4808 
— encampment,  3876,  4808 
— Fjeld,  3846 
-herds  of  reindeer,  3874 
■language,  4790 
—nomad  life,  3846,  3874,  4809 
—Norway,  3844-46,  4787 
-occupations,  3844-46,  3870,  4787-90 
-origin,  3844,  5376 
-physique,  3874 
-Sweden,  4787,  4808-9 
-woman  with  cradle,  4800 
Laredo,  5169 
Largs,  battle  of,  4532 
Laristan,  woman,  4019 
La  Salle,  explorer,  2346 
Las  NaviS  de  Tolosa,  battle,  3593.  4766 
La  Sourriere,  volcano,  2310 
Las  Palmas,  4770 
Latakia,  4861 
Latulas,  618,  637 
Latvia,  agrarian  laws,  3270,  3289 
—agriculture,  3270,  3271-72,  S282-83 
—amber,  3267-68,  3355 
—area,  3271 
— army,  3294 
— arts,  3285 

—bee-keeping,  3272,  3282 
— Boy  Scouts,  3292-93 
— climate,  3288 
—commerce,  3272-81,  3288 
— communications,  3272 
— constitution,  3271-72 
—districts,  3271 
— education,  3281 
— embroiderers,  facing  3288 
—Feast  of  S.  John,  3266,  3290-91 
—fishing  industry,  3284-85 
— flax  cultivation,  3272,  3278 
— forests,  3274,  3295 
—Girl  Guides,  3293 

—Great  War  (1914-18),  3268-71,  3296 
—harbours  3272,  3281 
-harvest,  3270,  32;77 
-history,  3267-71,  3296 
-houses,  3274,  3288 
•industries,  3271-72,  3287,  3295-98 
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Latvia,  land  holding,  3271,  3283,  3289-9t 

— laimdrv  methods,  3295 

— literature,  3281-85 

—map,  3267 

■ — national  dress,  3273 

— first  parliament  (Saeima),  3280 

— population,  3271 

— return  of  refugees,  3289 

—singer,  3289 

— suffrage,  universal,  3272 

—timber,  3272 

— towns,  3272 

— wagon  laden  with  timber,  3274 

— workers  in  field,  3282.     See  also  Letts 

Lauai,  2577 

Laughing  jackass.     See  Kookaburra 

Lausanne,  4816,  4858 

Lausanne,  Peace  of  (1912),  3111 

La  Vela,  5258 

Lavender  growing,  1993,  2250 

Lavigerie,  Cardinal,  80 

Lawa,  tribe,  4609 

League  o!  Nations,  522,  2284,  2462,  3336 

3362,  4839,  4859,  5102,  5324-25 
Lebanon,  administration,  3320-21 
—agriculture,  3310-12 
— arak,  made  in  monasteries,  3312 
—area,  3320 
—bazaar,  3300 
— Beduin  Arabs,  3314 
■ — .boundaries,  modern,  3321 
— caff'i,  3308 
— capital,  3321 
—cedars,  3305,  3308,  3309 
—children,  life  of,  3318 
—climate,  3322 
— communications,  3320 
— configuration,  3305 
— description,  3305 
— emigration,  3319 
—fauna,  3309 
— feuds,  internal,  3312 
—fisherman,  3297 
—flag,  3321 
—food,  3311-12 
—history,  3305-7,  3315-21 
—hospitality,  3312 
—houses,  3301,  3307-8 
—irrigation,  3309-10 
— map,  3305 
— monasteries,  3312 
— 'mountain  guide,  3312 
— mountain  scenes,  3308-9 
— muleteers,  3322 
— musicians,  3303 
■ — olive  industry,  3311-12 
— peoples,  3306 
—population,  3319-20 
— proclaimed  a  state,  3321 
—produce,  3312 
— religions,  3306,  3314 
—rivers,  3305,  3310 

■ — sheep  fed  on  mulberry  leaves,  3298,3312 
— shepherds  at  backgammon,  3318 
—shrines,  3314-15 
—silk  industry,  3309,  3313,  3314-18 
— superstitions,  3314-15 
—trades,  3309 

— village  fountain,  group  at,  3299 
—villages,  3302,  3307,  3308-9 
— villagers,  types,  3306,  3319 
— wine,  3312 
— woman    on    donkey,    3320.      See   also 

Druses,  Maronites,  Palestine,  Syria 
Leeuwarden,  3613,  3633 
Leeward  Islands,  784,  2340,  2351 
Legaia,  A.  B.,  president,  4041 
Leiden,  3645,  3657,  3667 
Leipzig,  2394-95,  2451 
—battle  of,  2287,  2459,  3670 
Leiria,  4178 
Leixoes,  4148 

Leksand,  4778,  4793-95,  4801,  4804 
Lelewel,  4132 

Lemberg,  battle  of  (1675),  5018 
Lena,  river,  4644 
Lengua  Indians,  3969,  3974,  3976,  3979, 

3982 
Lenzbnrg,  4835 
Leon  (Mexico),  3493 

22-23,  3830 
—(Spain),  4767 

Leontes  (Litany),  river,  3305,  4861 
Leopold  II.  (Belgium),  352,  381 
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Lepanto,  battle  of  (1571),  5018 

Lepchas,  416,  2835,  2872 

Leprosy,  children  in  asylum,  2797 

Lerwick,  4493 

Lesghians,  2353,  2365 

Leskovatz,  4545,  4603 

Les-Ponts-de-Ce,  girl,  2230 

Letna,  discus  thrower,  1504 

Letts,  agriculturists,  3282,  3285 

—arts,  3285 

—character,  3288,  3289,  3296 

—children,  treatment  of,  3288-89 

—dress,  3268-69,  3273,  3276,  3281 

—education,  3281,  3294,  3296 

— embroiderers,  facing  3288 

—folk  songs.  3285,  3288 

—Great  War  (1914-18),  3269-71 

—language,  3268,  3344 

—literature,  3281-85 

— nature  worship,  3266 

—origin,  3267 

—patriotism,  3283,  3296 

— peasant  life,  3289 

—pottery,  3285 

—proverbs,  3285-88,  3296 

— relations    with    local     Germans    and 

Russians,  3286 
—religion,  3268 
—types,  3266-96 
— See  also  Latvia 
Leven,  loch,  4496 
Levuka,  944 

Lewis,  tweed  industry,  4470-71 
Lexington,  battle  of  (1775),  5218 
Lezirias,  4181 

Lhasa,  2840,  4889,  4915,  4920,  4921 
— De-Bung  monastery,  4901 
—Do-Sing,  4918 
— Na-Chung  monastery,  4897 
—street,  4916 
Liao,  river,  3430 
Liau-tung  Peninsula,  industries,  3212-13. 

3430,  3440 
—leased  by  Japan,  3208-12,  3222,  3447 
—minerals,  3212,  3446-47 
— population,  3212 
Libau  (Liepaja),  3269,  3272,  3286 
Liberia,  aborigines,  3323,  3332-35 
—America,  and,  3325,  3329,  3331,  3334 
—area,  3323 
— armv,  3331,  3334-35 
—climate,  3323-24 
— commerce,  3335-36 
— communications,  3336 
—constitution,  3329-33 
— counties,  3324 
— currency,  3336 

— Declaration  of  Independence,  3336 
— description,  3323 
— devil  dancers,  3325 
— disease,  3324 
—education,  3325,  3327-29 
— fauna,  3335-36 
—forests,  3335 
—food,  3329 

— German  influence  in,  3336 
— government,  3325 
—Great  War  (1914-18),  3336 
—history,  3329-34 
— lack  of  labour,  3335 
— map,  3335 
— mineral  wealth,  3335 
— musicians  playing  on  balafons,  3326 
—natives.  3389,  8832,  3336 
—population,  3323,  3335 
— porters  crossing  river,  3334 
— president  escorted,  3330 
— products,  3334 
— religion,  3325 
—rivers,  3323 

■shipwrecks  plundered,  3333 
—slave  traffic,  3325-27,  3329 

suffrage,  3325 
— towns  and  settlements.  3324 

tribes,  3323,  3327,  3329 

village,  3328 
—witch-doctor,  3324-25 
Libya,  administration,  3112,  3119 
— agriculture,  1732 
—area,  1754,  3107 
— Beduin  girl,  3116 
— "  bir  "  (cisterns),  1733.  1734-37 
—climate,  1731,  1732,  3109 
— communications,  1732,  3112,  3114 
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Libya,  Coptic  priests,  3111 
— dancing  girls,  3113 
—description,  1731-33 
—development,  3109-10 
—industries,  3111-12,  3114-15 
Jewish  wedding,  3118 


-journeys  of  Mrs. 'Forbes,  1735-36,    /^ 
-map,  1731,  3109  N~!% 
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■native  woman,  1734 
— olive  industry,  1733 
—population,  3107,  3110,  3117 
— Roman  colonisation,  1732-33 
— slave  raiding.  3110 
— towns,  1731-32 
—tribes,  1733-40 
— veiled  women,  3115,  3117 
—water    supply,    3108,    3109.      See  also 

Cvrenaiea  and  Tripolitania 
Libyan  desert,  1730-31,  1754 
Libyan  Plateau,  1731 
Liebknecht,  Karl,  4353 
Liechtenstein,  agriculture,  3342 
— area,  3337 
—army,  3337 

—conditions  of  life,  3340-41 
— constitution,  3338 
— farming,  3339 
—history,  3337-39 
— language,  3337 
—map,  3337 
— names,  3337 
— peasants,  types,  3338-42 
—population,  3337,  3340 
— religion,  3341 
—Rhine  Valley  dyke,  3339 
— summer  visitors,  3342 
— use  of  water-power,  3339-40 
— vine-dresser,  3338 
— wood-carver,  3341 
Liege,  368 
Liepaja.     See  Libau 
Life,  dawn  of  national,  vii 
Liffey,  river,  barges  on,  2928 
Lihsaws,  1073 
Lillehammer,  3868.  3872 
Lima,   1288,  1541-43,  2924,    4040,    , 

4078 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  5152,  5219-20 
Lingzi,  426 

Lircay,  battle  (1830),  1288 
Lisbon,  4146,  4197,  4202 
— bull-fight,  4184 
— Casa  Pia  orphanage,  4180 
Lisieux,  2149 
Lisum,  women,  821 
Lithuania,  agriculture,     3349 

3354-55,  3365 
— amber  industry,  3355 
—  army,  3356,  3362 
—ban  on  Press,  3350-54,  3371 
— Christianisation,  3345-50 
— commerce,  3368 
— cooperative  system,  3369 
— cottage  interior,  3348 
— "  The  Dawn,"  3371 
— emigration,  3366-67 

■English     language, 
schools,  3367' 
—Plying  Corps  officers,  3370-71 

■folk-songs,  3349,  3370 

■forests,  3348,  3388 

girls  at  celebration,  3361 
— girls  praying  at  a  grave,  3363 

■government,  3371 

■Great  War  (1914-181,  3358-62 

■history,  3343-44,  3345-54,  3362-66 
— horse  fair,  3367 

■house,  3348,  3352,  3358 
—independence  (1918),  3362,  3365 

■industries,  3355-58,  3365,  3370-71 

■Jew  in  meditation,  3354 

■Jew's  shop,  3355,  3359 
— Jews,  administration  for,  3371 

Jews  and  trade,  3365,  3370-71 
—language,  3268,  3344-45,  3350 

■literature,  3370 

■map,  3343 
— market  scene,  3345,  3353 
— memorial  service,  3347 
— names,  3343 

— national  development,  3362-66.  3207-63 
—poor  awaiting  relief,  3346 
— population,  3365,  3371 
—port  at  Kernel,  3368 
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Lithuania,  poverty,  3346 
—produce,  3355 
— proverb,  3352 
—pumpkin  growing,  33491 
—refugees  of  Great  War,  3360 
—relations  with  Poland,  3350,  3362  4 

4364 
—religion,  3268,  3363,  3370 
—return  of  emigrants,  3367 
— return  of  refugees,  3358-62 
—small  holdings,  3355 
— struggle  for  independence,  3371 
—the  Talka,  3369 
— workers  in  fields,  3349.  3368 
Lithuanians,  character,  3362,  3369 
— colonies  in  other  countries,  3306 
—dress,  3351,  3361,  3369-70 
— funeral,  3364 
— hospitality,  3358 
—horsemanship.  S8C.-2 
— origin,  3267,  3344 
— physique,  3369 
— superstitions,  3268 
—types,  3344-71 
— woodwork,  skill  in,  3352 
Little  Aden,  hills,  785 
Little  Comberton,  1819,  1899,  1902 
Little  Free  State  (Swaziland),  656 
Little  Petherwick,  1907 
Liverpool,  3963 

Livingstone,  David,  743,  4213,  4450 
—(town),  4220 

Livonia,  2020,  2023,  3268-69,  8271-72 
Lizards,  271 
Llamas,  456 
Llanberis,  5268 
Llangwm,  5272,  facing  5296 
Llewelyn,  5310 

Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  5309-10 
Lloyd  George,  David,  5282,  5299 
Loanda,  4208 
Lobengula,  king,  4213 
Lobos  Islands,  5227 
Locarno.  4819 
Locomotive,  5162-63 
Locusts,  green-leaf,  2553 
Lodz,  4117,  4134 
Lofoden  Islands,  3837 
Lofty,  Mt.  (Australia),  289 
Logo,  b:g-game  hunters,  405 
Lohaya,  trading  quarter,  190 
Lolos,  2327 

Lombards,  341,  2454,  3100 
Lombok,  3685,  3693,  3696 
London,  the  Bank,  1939 
—Billingsgate,  1942 
—boys  at  cricket,  1850 
— Cheapside,  1938 
—Chelsea  Hospital,  1950 
—children  playing,  1853 
— Courts  of  Justice,  1940 
— Covent  Garden,  1943 
—flower  girls,  1836 
— Pulliam  Park,  1853 
—Garter  King  of  Arms,  1908 
— Hampstead  Heath,  1930-31 
— Horse  Show,  Olympia,  1875 
— .Tews'  synagogue,  Aldgate,  1929 
— radges  procession,  1797 
— Law  Courts,  1794 
— Lifeguards,  1798,  1918 
—Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  1945 
—Liverpool  Street,  1935 
—London  Bridge,  1934 
—Nelson's  Column,  1941 
— newsvendor,  1946 
—omnibus  conductor,  1933 
—opening  of  parliament,  1800 
— navement  artist.  1838 
— "  pearly  "  king,  1837 
— -policeman,  1832 
—porter,  Paddington  Station,  1948 
— prehistoric  map,  vii 
— Regent  Street,  5298 
— Kotteu  Row,  1952 

—Round  Pond,  Kensington  Gardens,  1852 
— ».  Bartholomew's,  Smithfleld,  1953 
— S.  Clement  Danes,  1891 
— S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1937 
— shoeblack,  1834 
—Stamford  Bri  1  , 

— Staple  Inn,  1944 
— street  hawker,  1947 
—Tower  Bridge,  1951 
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London,  trooping  the  colour,  1916 
—  Lniversity,  1777 
—Victoria  embankment,  1833 
—Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  1936 
London  Congress  (1831),  378 
London  Missionary  Society,  4391,  4409 
London,  Treaty  of  (1915),  169 
London,  Treaty  of  (1913),  1042 
London,  Treaty  of  (1885).  3106 
Long  Beach,  5183 
.  Long  Crcndon,  1986 
Long  Island,  5139-40,  5179,  5183 
Lopnor,  lake,  4652,  4654-55 
Los  Angeles,  5075,  5168-69,  5182,  5184-85 
Lossiemouth,  harbour,  4474 
Lota,  1259 
Louis,  Saint,  4966 
Louis  XI.  (Prance),  2281,  2282 
Louis    XIV.    (Prance),    2010, 

.2458-59,  3668-69,  5316 
Louis  XV.  (Prance),  2285 
Louis  XVI.  (Prance),  2285 
Louis  XVIII.  (Prance),  2287 
Louis  Philippe,  king,  2288,  2346 
Louis,  king  (Holland),  3670 
Louisburg,  520,  1186 
Louisiana,  2346,  4772,  5051,  5^18 
Lourdes,  2247 

"  Loutcha  Mikrokozma,"  3551 
Low  Archil  elago,  2332 
Lower  Port  Garry,  factor,  1165 
Lowicz,  4132,  4137-38 
Loyalty  Islands,  2342-44 
Loyang,  1424,  1426 
Luang-Prabang,  2324,  2328 
Liibeck,  2383-84,  2449 
Lublin,  Treaty  (1569),  3350,  4142 
Luccombe,  1822 
Lucerne,  4821,  4840,  4857 
Lucknow,  2861-62 
Ludze,  scene,  3275 
Lugh,  3120 
Lugo,  4750 

Luis  I.,  king  (Portugal),  4198 
Lukanga  Swamp,  4221 
Lulea,  4806 

Lumber  industry,  Australia,  287 
— Austria,  335 

—Canada,   1131,  1141,  1151,  1154 
—Finland,  2067 

—Newfoundland,  3743-44,  3748-51 
—New  Zealand,  3786-89 
—Norway,  3839 
— Russia,  4329,  4334 
—Sweden,  4787,  4801-4 
-Tasmania,  4878 
-U.S.A.,  5167 
Liineburg  Moor,  Prussia,  2449 
Lunevllle,  Treaty  (1801),  2459,  5319 
Lung  Kiang  Hsien.     See  Tsitsihar 
Luro,  Pedro,  205  - 
Lurs,  2896,  4028,  5025 
"  Lusiad,  The,"  4188,  4189 
Lussin  Island.  3085 
Lut,  3985-86,  4018 
Liitzen,  battle  of  (1632),  4812 
Luxemburg,  agriculture,  3376-77,  3381 
-character  of  people,  3381 
-children's  carnival,  3382 
— coopers,  3378 
— democracy,  3382 
—description,  3373,  3379-80 
— education,  3382 
— fairs,  3374,  3381-82 
—famous  pigs,  3374 
—folk  songs  and  legends,  3382 
—hay  harvest,  3372,  3377 
—hay-wain  leaving  farmyard,  3376 
—history,  378,  3374-79 
—importance  of  position,  3373    " 
— iron  mines,  3373 
—land  holding,  laws,  3381 
—language,  3373,  3382 
—map,  3373 

—marriage  customs,  3381 
— names,  3375 

—pilgrimages  to  Eehternach,  3382 
—population,  3373 
— products,  3376 
-sentry  before  palace,  3374 
■superstitions,  3382 
-tobacco-growing,  3380 
— types,  3372-82 
— Wihibrord's  dance,  3374 
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Luxemburg  (town),  3373,  3375,  3379-81 
Luxor,  1696,  1709-10,  3268 
Luzon,  4082,  4086,  4100 
I  Lynn  Canal,  5190 

M 

Macao,  890,  4209 

Macaroni,  manufacture,  3015 

Macassar  (town),  3704 

Macassars,  tribe,  3685,  3701-3 

Macbeth,  king  (Scotland),  4531 
Macedonia,  comitadji  captain,  2468 
—dress     facing   2480,    2512,    4562,    4573 

4094-9o 
—marriage  customs,  2495,  4584  4602 
— peasant  and  ox-wagon,  25'6 
— religion,  4572,  4602 
—revolt  (1897),  5021 
— soldier  in  Greek  army,  2518 

~ty459'4_f968'    457°-71'    4573'    45S3-85, 
Macgregor,  Sir  William,  908 
McKinley,  president,  5094 
McKinley,  Mt.,  5221 
MacMahon,  Marshal,  2219 
Macnaghten,  Sir  William,  43 
"  McNeill's  zariba,"  525 
Macijuarie,  Colonel  Lachlan,  314 
Macusis,  752-53,  761 
Macuto,  5247 
Mad  Mullah,  649 

Madagascar,  administration,  2351    3383 
—Arab  population,  3398      ' 
—area,  2351,  3383 
— basket-making,  3388 
—climate,  3383-84 
— commerce,  3426-27 
—dancers,  3407,  3414-15 
—fauna  and  flora,  3384-90 
-fever,  3427 

-few  good  harbours,  3427 
— fllanjana,  conveyance  by,  3393,  3426 
— fishermen,  3405 
-forests,  3384-85 
— hide-bearers,  3416 
— history,  2350,  3383 
—houses,  3398-3400 
— lack  of  communications,   3426-27 
—language,  3390 

— launching  canoes  on  lagoon   3418 
—map,  3383 
— minerals,  3426 
—native  boats,  3400-17 
—native  Christians,  3406 
— native  hairdresser,  3401 
— native  loom,  3388 
— native  musician,  3400,  3426 
— ostrich  farming,  3426 
— population,  2351 
—pottery,  3390-91 
— priest  on  bullock,  3389 
—products,  3423,  3426 
-rice    cultivation,    3399,  3402-3    3493 
-sacred  stones,  3420  ' 

—straw-plaiting,  3386-87 
—towns,  2351 
—tribes,  3390-92,  3425 
—village,  3389,  3398,  3420 
— wayside  market,  3399 
— woman  carrying  water-pot,  3392 
—woman  pounding  rice,  3398.     See  also 

Malagasy. 
Madeira,  4200,  4202-3   4"07 
Madigas,  2770 
Madras,  2746,  2757,  2851 
Madrid,  4713,  4734,  4753-54 
Madura,  2722-23,  2745,  3685 
Maeander,  river,  5010 
Maelgwn,  5307-8,  5310 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  373 
Mafra,  monastery  palace,  4151 
Magadoxo,  3120 
Magdalena,  river,  1442,  1450 
Magellan,  4099,  4771 
Magenta,  battle  of  (1859),  3104 
Maggiore,  lake,  3066 
Magna  Carta,  2002 

Magyars,  character,  2640-57,      2661-67 
2681-83  '■ 

-dress,  2633-34,  2647,  2661,  2682-83 
-history,  340,  2684-87 
—origin,  2666,  2684,  5376 
— religion,  2640 
-traditions  and  customs,  2633-34,  2640 
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Magyars,     types,     2632-88.      See    also 

Hungary    and    Hungarians. 
Mahabaleshwar,  2791 
Mahadev,  temple,  2813 
Mahafaly,  trite,  3390,  3392 
Mahaila,  2898 
Maha-Kal,  temple,  2804 
Maharashtra,  2785-94 
Mahas,  2852 

Mahe  (India),  2317,  2319 
-island,  Seychelles,  669,  747 
Mahomedanism,  ablutions,  49  70,  49(5 
—Algeria,  79 
— Bairam,  3939-43 

—Berbers,  1739  .  ,..„„„ 

—Bosnia     and     Herzegovina,     4o76-93 

— "  Burra  Deen  "  least,  Aden,  788-790 
—Caliphate  transferred  to  Turkey,  5018 
— cemetery,  Damascus,  4874 

—Dutch  Bast  Indies,  3677,  3691,  3696 
—education,  4996-97 
—Egypt,  1652,  1685  , 

—Egypt,  students  at  examination,  1684 
— enslavement,  Koran  forbids,  3579 
—festivals,  2796,  2824,  3939-47 
—French  West  Africa,  2299 
—funeral,  Turkey,  4984 
—the  Hadj,  2599,  2603-14 
-India,   2770-72,    2782,   2788,  2816-22, 
2854,  2880  „_„_,  „ 

— India,     former     conquests,     27/2-82, 

2788-89,  2801-2,  2813,  2862 
—Irak,  2902-8,  2921 
— Koran.     See  that  title 
—laws,  3564-68,  3585 
—Lebanon,  3306 
— Lesgl  >"!,  2365 

— Liberia,  3327 
—libraries,  3893 
— Malechite  rites,  3111 
—marriage  laws,  4671,  4993-94 
— Mongolo,  4650 
—Morocco,  3563-68 
—muezzin,  3114,  3230,  4969 
—mullahs,  432,  446,  2908,  3230,  398o 
—no  assistance  to  progress,  5000-1,  bOH 
—Oman,  3882,  3887 
—origin,  2616-17 
—Palestine,  3915,  3922,  S""  <- 
—Pan-Islamic  movement,     j  18,  5021 
—Persia,  3985,  4013,  4032 
—Philippine  Islands,  4080,  4097 
— proverb,  4869  „    ,„„_, 

—Ramadan,  fast,  2909,  3573,  3943,  4981 
—sects,  3086,  4013 
—Serbia,  4554,  4575-76,  4593 
—shrine,  Salonica,  2524 

giheria  4647 

— Sin-Kiang,  4650,  4653,  4667,  4669,  4672 

—spread  of,  2618-19 

—strictness  of  ritual,  2594,  2596 

— superstitions,  4869 

—Syria,  4869,  4871-73,  4876 

—Tartars,  4647 

— Tunis,  veiled  women,  4945 

— veiling  of  women,  4020,  4994-95 

— women's  position,  499-1 

—See  also  Shiltes  and  Snnni 

Mahomet,  78,  1738,  2616-17,  3568,  4020 

Mahrattas.     See  Marathas 

Mahsuds,  45 

Mahun,  4008 

Main,  river,  2378,  2387,  2445 

Maine,  river,  5155 

Maine,  U.S.  warship,  1498 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  2313 

Mainti,  3392 

Maipo,  battle  (1818),  1287 

Maize  growing,  593-596,  4253,  4256 

Majolica,  4852,  4962 

Maiorana,  3968 

Makarakas,  638 

Makka-tira,  270 

Makondes,  type,  724  _ 

Malabar  coast,  2705-30,  2756-5/,  2874 

Malacca,  849,  892,  895,  4631 

Malaga,  4738-39 

Malagasy,  characteristics,  3392 

—dialects,  3390 

— diviners  and  sorcerers,  3417 

—divorce,  3417 

— domestic  utensils,  3398 
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Malagasy,  food,  3936,  3423-25 
— funeral  customs,  3417-23 
—houses,  3398-3400 
— marriage  customs,  3417 
—origin,  3390,  3394 
— pastoral  tribes,  3425 
—religion,  3423 
—of  Beunion,  2307 
— "  sikidv  vintana,"  3417 
— social  classes,  3392 
—straw  plaiting,  3386-87        „„  „ja1   „„ 
—superstitions,  3386,  3417,  3420,  3421-23 
—tribes,  3390-425 
— valllia,  native  players,  3413 
—widow  with  hair  worn  loose,  3392-93 
— women's  position,  3398 
Malays,  art  work,  882 
—Borneo,  802 
—character,  878-80,  3121 
— Dutch  East  Indies,  3685 
— occupations,  880 
— origin,  5376 
— ploughing,  871 
— religion,  880 
— Siam,  4609,  4624 
— Singapore,  types,  849-55 
—South  Africa,  4678 
— Straits  Settlements,  852 
— Sumatra,  3696 
— superstitions,  2756-57 
-types,  865-88 
■unknown  origin,  879 
Malay  States,  865 
—Chinese  population,  874 
— common  cookhouse,  881 
— Eurasian  population,  870 
—fruit  boats,  864 
— house,  880 

— manioc  industry,  876-77 
— marriage  custom,  868 
—native  dwellings,  884-85,  887 
— pastimes  of  Europeans,  869 
— population,  868 
— railways,  867 
— surface,  867 
— tapioca  industry,  876-77 
— tin  industry,  874 
— toddy  palm,  886 

Malay    States,   Federated,    865,   872-75, 

893,  895  t    j    oa„    „. 

Malay    States,  Non-Federated,  867,  8/0, 

893,  895 
Malayalams,  2317,  2319 
Malayalim  country,  2714 
Malayta,  facing,  912,  934,  944 
Malcolm  I.  (Scotland),  4531 
Malcolm  II.,  4531 
Malcolm  III.  (Canmore),  4531-32 
Malcolm  IV.,  4532 
Maiden  Island,  97o 
Maldive  Islands,  2867 
Maldonado,  5227 
Mallee  scrub,  289 
Malmberg,  Madame  Amo,  20/4 
Malmedy,  379 
Malmo,  4783 

Malta,  993-998,  1000-1002 
Mameluke  empire,  3954,  5016,  501S 
Man,  tribe,  2327-28 
Manabi,  hill,  1642 
Managua,  3822-23 
Manas  (town),  4651,  46»3 
Manas,  river,  411 
Mana6s,  513 
Mancala,  691 

Manchester,  past  and  present,  xlvn 
Manchu,  comparison  with  Chinese,  3438 
— hair  in  queue,  3429 
— invasion  of  China,  1430 
—origin,  5376 

—types,  1347,  1429,  3437-38,  3443,  3446 
Manchu  dynasty,  3521 
Manchuria,  agriculture,  343/,  3438-45 
—archer,  3448 
-beggar,  3439 
-brigandage,  3437,  3448 
— Chinese  name  for,  3429 
— Chinese  population,  3438,  3444 
—climate,  3437,  3448 
—coal-mines,  Fushun.  3442,  3446 
—commerce,  3438,  3448 
—communications,  3213,  3442,  3447-48 
—configuration,  3430,  3436 
— coolie  in  straw  hat,  3430 
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Manchuria,  dog-breeding,  3437 
-farming,  3444-45 
-fauna,  3436-67 
—food,  3438,  3440 
— government,  3429 
—history,  3429,  3446-47 
— horse-drawn  vehicle,  3444 
— houses,  3444 
— Hungus  conjurer,  3445 
— immigration  of  labourers  into,  3438 
— industries,  3440-46 
—Koreans  in,  3437,  3448 
— language,  3429 
—map,  3429 
— minerals,  3445-47 
— opium  production,  3444 
—parts  leased  by  Japan,  3447 
— performing  bear,  3435 
—pigs,  3438 

—population,  3429,  3437-38 
—products,  3432,  3438-45,  3448 
— provinces,  3429 
—rivers,  3430,  3432-33,  3436 
—salmon-fishing,  3432 
— samshu,  3438 
— travelling  peep-show,  3434 
— towns  open  to  foreign  trade,  3448 
— wild  silk  production,  3445 
Mandalay,  1074,  1091 
Mandarin  dialect,  1376 
Mandars,  tribe,  3701 
Mandaya,  tribe,  woman.  4087,  4093 
Mandingos,   614,  630,  2229,   3323,  3327 

3335-36 
Manes,  693 
Manganese  ore,  2354 
Manganjas,  religion,  704 
Mangbettus,  383,  384,  394,  400,  403,  407 
Manila,  3199,  4081,  4083,  4105,  4769 
Manioc,  490-93,  876-77 
Manipouri,  lake,  3787 
Manipur,  2706 
Manjusri,  3598 
Mankind,  age,  diagram,  x 
— Alpine  stock,  xvi 
— Aryan  theory,  xvii.      See  that  title 
— Au'straloid  type,  xvi 
— British  physical  distinctions,  xvm 
— Caucasoid  type,  xvi.     See  that  title 
— competition,  xxiv 
-creation  of  new  races,  xii 
-Darwin's  discoveries,  xvii 
-diverse  races,  vii 
— earlv,  viii,  xxv 
— effect  of  sea  power,  xix 
— European  civilization,  xviii 
— evolution,  xi,  xx 
— factor  of  isolation,  x 
— gaps  in  ancient  world,  xi 
— hormones,  xiv,  xxii 
— hybridisation,  xx 
— Mongoloid  type,  xvi.     See  that  title 
— most  ancient  races,  xvi 
— narrow-headed  type,  xvi 
— national  disruption,  xxiv 
— national  fusion,  xxiv 
— natural  subsistence,  vii 
— Negroid  type,  xvi.     See  Negroes 
— new  nationality,  xxi 
— nose  evolution,  xvi 
— organized  group,  xxv 
— Proto-Semitic  type,  xvi 
— races,  xii 

— races,  definition,  5327 
— races,  dictionary,  5327 
— racial  distinctions,  xviii 
— racial  distribution,  5373,  5376 
— racial  frontier,  xxi 
— racial  instinct,  xxii 
— racial  transformation,  xix 
— recent  types,  xiv 
— round-headed  type,  xvi 
— sex  glands,  xii 
— tribal  spirit,  xi,  xxii 
— types,  xi 

— type  differentiation,  xviii 
Mannheim,  2444-45 
Manobos,  house  in  tree,  4101 
Mansurah,  3593 
Manto,  1234,  1244 
Manumakkathayam,  2720 
Manxmen,  1995,  1999 
Manzai,  Japanese  folk-dance,  3168 
Maoris,  bathing  in  hot  springs,  3797 


Mao— Mex 

Maoris,  customs.  3806-7,  8817 

— dancing,  3790,  3793.  3810 

—dress,  3778,  3792,  3805 

—food,  3806 

— fortified  villages,  3795 

— games,  3811 

—greetings,  3799 

—history,  3806-7,  3817-19 

—houses,  3776,  3792,  3804,  3809,  3816 

— increase,  3807-8 

—origin,  3806 

— ravages  of  disease.  3807 

—religion,  2344,  3807 

—tattooed,  3777,  3801,  3814 

—types,  3791-816 

— watch-tower,  3795 

— wood-carving,  3804 

Maplais  (Maplots),  2319 

Mapon,  king  of,  608 

Mappillas,  2772 

Maquiritare  Indians,  5254 

Maracaibo  (town),  5258 

Maraeaibo,  lake,  5254,  5256 

Maracay,  5249-50 

Marathas,  2742,  2788-89,  2791-94,  2852, 
2862 

Marble  quarries,  2519,  3086 

Marble.  Mt.,  pagoda,  152 

Marbrtiay  Island,  native  dance,  918 

Marcel,  Btienne,  2282 

M^cnfeld  battle  (1278),  337 

Marco  Polo,  3383,  3986,  4364 

Marengo,  tattle  of  (1800),  2287 

Marg,  palm  groves,  1701 

Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  1619 

— -the  Maid  of  Norway,  4532 

— of  Parma,  3666 

— Saint,  queen  of  Scotland,  4532 

Margarita,  island,  5258 

Marianne  Islands,  3215 

Marienburg,  2384,  2449 

Marignano,  battle  of  (1859),  3104 

Marimba,  1465,  3493,  4387 

Marj-Dabiq,  battle  of,  5018 

Marken  Island,  scenes,  3614,  3616,  3618. 
3261,  3635,  3637,  3639,  3642 

Marmaras,  5006,  5008 

Maronites,  3306-7,  3317-20,  4870 

Marquesas  Is.,  974,  2331-33,  2351-52 

Marrakesh.     See  Morocco  city 

Marriage  customs,  Abyssinian,  8 

— ^Africa,  native,  545,  676-88,  facing  728 

— Albanian,  49 

— Annamese,  128 

— Armenian,  235,  4975 

— Australian,  aboriginal,  310 

—Brazil,  491 

—Breton,  2152,  2167,  2185,  2189 

— Bulgaria,  1015 

—Cambodia,  1118-19 

—Cham,  129 

— Chantos,  4671 

—China,  1318,  1319,  1326,  1327.  1358 

— Danzig,  1571 

— Dayak,  800 

—Denmark,  1580 

—Druses,  3312-13 

—Egypt,  1654,  1655,  1680 

—Fiji,  919 

— Finns,  2069 

—France,  2172,  2188,  2190 

—Georgia,  2366 

— Germany,  2382.  2429,  2440 

—Greece,  2495 

—Hindus,  2720-22,  2871 

— Hungary,  2632,  2633,  2634 

—India,  2720-22,  2871 

—Ireland,  2963 

— Japan,  3194 

— Javanese,  3691 

—Jews,  3118,  3894,  3895.  3896 

—Korea,  3240,  3250-54 

—Lebanon,  3312-13 

— Luxemburg,  3381 

—Macedonia,  2495,  4584,  4602 

— Mahomedan,  4671 

—Malagasy,  3417.  3421 

—Malay  States,  868 

— Melanesians,  915 

—Mexico,  3498 

— Moi,  162 

— Mongolia,  3528-29 

— Netherlands,  3657 

— New  Hebrides,  915 


Marriage  customs,  Nigeria,  545 

— North  American  Indians,  5209 

— Norway,  3841 

—Palestine,  3894,  3895,  3896,  3937-39 

— Papuans,  3734 

—Persia,  4011,  4027-29 

— Peruvian  Indians,  4053   4065 

—Poland,  4124,  4125 

— Polyandry.     See  that  title 

— Bussia,  4361 

— Samoans,  4413 

—Serbia,  4561,  4584,  4602 

—Siamese,  4623 

— Slovakia,  1550 

—Sweden,  4802 

—Syria,  4866 

— Taimoro,  3417 

—Tibet,  4896-902 

—Turkey,  4975,  4993-94 

— Warramungas,  310 

Marris,  Sir  William,  3808 

Mar  Saba,  monastery,  3923 

Marseilles,  2281 

Marshall  Islands,  3215 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  4540 

Martinique,    2310-13,   2346,    2349,    2355 

—types,  2310-16 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  376,  3666 

Mary  II.,  Queen  of  England,  3669 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  4465,  4538-39 

Masais,  642,  704 

—customs,  526-27,  647.  702.  721 

—types,  644,  646,  649,  650,  725 

Masaryk,  Thomas,  president,  1551 

Masaya,  3825,  3829 

Mashukalumwa,  tribe,  4221 

Masikoro,  tribe,  3392 

Massachusetts,  5093,  5141,  5181 

Massawa,  3106,  3118 

Masurian  lakes,  2371 

Matabele,  4219,  4221 

Mataram,  ancient  kingdom,  3693 

Matariya,  1701 

Mate  (plant),  509 

Matejko,  Jan,  4126 

Mates,  2313 

Matheran,  2752,  2753 

Matoppos,  4214,  4217,  4222 

Matra,  3888 

Matterhorn,  4842 

Matyd,  2651 

Matydk,  2655,  2682,  2688 

Maui  Island,  2577,  2578 

Mauna  Kea,  int.,  2577 

Mauna  Loa,  volcano,  2577,  2590 

Mauritania,  2291-97 

Mauritius,  663,  672,  740,  745,  747,  956 

Mawu,  god,  728 

Maximilian  I.,  338,  3666 

Maya,  2544-7,  3495,  3500,  3505 

"  Mayflower,"  xliii,  5215 

Mayotte  (Comoro  Is.),  chief's  wife,  3408 

Mazagan,  3564,  3572 

"  Mazepa,"  4132 

Mazeppa,  5046 

Mazurs,  1570 

Mazzini,  3104.  3106,  5321-22 

Mbamda,  4204-5 

Mecca,  191,  192,  2616-17,  2618-19 

— annual     pilgrimage      (Hadj),      1656 

1691-95,  2596-614 
—Arab  soldiers,  2602 
— European  attempts  to  visit,  2596-605 
— the  Mosque,  2608-9 
■the  Mosque,   congregation  at  praver 

2594,  2600 
■the  Mosque,  general  view,  2598 
the  Mosque,  Kaaba,  2598,  2607-11 
pilgrims.  2606,  3882 
sacred  carpet,  1657,  1658,  1691-95 
sellers  of  holy  water,  2597 
■suspension  of  tribal  feuds,  2602,  2616 
Mechitarists,  monks,  245 
Mecklenburg,  prov.,  2371,  2383,  2391-92 
Medellin,  1441,  1455 
Medes,  2920,  4031 
Medici  family,  2284,  3102 
Medina,  192,  2603,  2614,  2615,  2617 
Medinet  Habu,  temple  wall.  1666 
Mediterranean  race,  xiv,  5373,  5376 
Medjerda,  river,  4923 
Megaspeleon,  monastery,  2507 
Mehemet  Ali,  1648,  1754,  4877.  5020 
Meiji,  emperor,  3219,  3222-23 
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Meiringen,  4836 

Meissen,  2449 

Meknes.     See  Mequinez 

Mekong,  river,  1093,  1117,  2326,  2331 

Melanesians,    cannibalism,  2340,   2343 

— canoe,  915 

—customs,  915.  2340-41 

— description.  898 

— Dutch  East  Indies,  3685 

— language,  5327 

— obscure  origin,  897 

— races,  5376 

—religion,  919,  2344 

Melbourne,  289,  315,  3963 

Melchtal,  4885 

Melilla,  3594,  4775,  4776 

Melle,  empire,  630 

Melnik,  1028 

Memel,  3361,  3368 

Memnon,  Colossi,  1669 

Menaa,  Shawia  women,  79 

Menam,  river,  4617 

Mendi,  610-11,  674,  687-88,  692-93,  729 

Menelek,  emperor,  20-21 

Meng-amok,  879 

Mennonites,  in  Canada,  1126 

Mentana,  battle  of,  3105 

Menzala,  lake,  1673 

Meos,  2320,  2327-28,  4632 

Mequinez  (Meknes),  3585,  3594 

Merchant  Adventurers'  Association,  890 

Meriden,  1889 

Merinides,  3593 

Merino  wool,  255,  289 

Merovaens,  2455 

Merovingians,  2281,  2455 

Meru,  mountain,  650 

Mesa  de  Herves,  Colombia,  1441 

Meshed,  3985,  4000,  4002 

Mesopotamia.     See  Irak 

Messi  of  Massa.  queen,  690 

Metaurus,  battle  (207  B.C.),  3099 

Metawileh,  3306,  3314,  4871 

Meteora,  S.  Stephen's  monastery,  2509 

Methuen  Treaty,  4197 

Mettenberg,  4820 

Metz,  5316 

Meuse,  river,  370 

Mevlevi  (Mevlavi),  the,  2521,  4985 

Mexicans,  character,  3451,  3463-68,  3509 

—dress,  3465,  3477 

—funeral,  3497,  3498 

— marriage,  3498 

—origin,  3462-63 

—physique  3463 

— "  playing  bear,"  3459-61 

—social  life,  3455,  3461 

—types,  3450-503 

■upper  classes,  3470,  3476 
— women's  position,  3459,  3473 
Mexico,    antiquities,    3463,    3494,    3495, 

3496,  3500,  3505 
— area,  3509 
—army,  3474,  3509 
— bribery,  3472-74 
— brigands,  3470,  3478,  3508 
— bull-fighting,  3490 
—cactus,  3485,  3503 
—Church,  3450-51,  3507 
—climate,  3451,  3489-92,  3498,  3503 
—commerce,  3476,  3509 
— communications,  3454,  3489,  3501,  3509 
— configuration,  3505 
— connexion  with  Egypt,  3463 
—constitution,  3507,  3509 
— dances,  3457 
— description,  3451-54,  3509 
—drink,  3468 
— dustman,  3477 
—education,  3470-72,  3509 
— fauna,  3451 
— fire-beetles,  3499 
— French  attempts  to  found  empire,  2288, 

3508,  5220 
—gambling,  3468-69,  3489 
— a  grave  on  All  Souls  Day,  3491 
—Great  War,  3509 
— government,  3509 
—history,  3505-9,  4772 
—horseman,  3466,  3475,  3477,  3481 
—houses,  3454,  3455,  3458-59,  3467,  3482 
— Indians,  character,  3466 
— Indians,  dress,  3503 
— Indians,  education,  3466 


General  Index 

Mexico,  Indians,  farmers,  8503 

— Indians,  houses  and  food,  3454-55,  3458 

— Indians,  origin,  3462-63 

— Indians,  woman  at  well,  3486 

— Indians,  women  in  canoe,  3473 

— Indians,  of  Yaqui  vallev,  3501 

— industries,  3489,  3493,  3496,  3499-500 

3509 
— irrigation  methods,  3474 
— jungle,  3498-99 
— landowners,  3454 
— legal  procedure,  3474-76 
— map,  3507 
— marihuana,  3468 
—market,  3456,  3472 
— medical  profession,  3476 
—mines,  3475,  3493,  3501 
— mule-drawn  hearse,  3497 
— muleteers,  3465 
— murder  of  Americans,  5097-98 
— musicians,  3483,  3493 
— navy,  3509 

— obstacles  to  good  government,  3476 
—oil-fields,  3496 

—peons,  3451,  3454-55,  3465,  3480,  3489 
— police  guarding  railway,  3501 
—politics,  3469-70 
— population,  3463,  3509 
— potterv,  3469 
—products,  3489-92,  3503 
—religion,  3498,  3509 
—rope-making,  3469 
— servants,  3461-62 
— shooting  practice,  3479 
— singer,  3476 

—sisal  hemp,  3464,  3499-501 
— soldier,  3492 
— Spanish   invasion   and    rule,    3449-50 

3500,  3505-506,  4767,  4771 
— states,  3453 
— stonemasons,  3494 
— timber  resources,  3499 
— tobacco  industrv,  3471 
—tortillas,  3451,  3502 
—towns,  3509 

—war  with  U.S.A.,  3507,  5168-69 
— water  transport,  3454 
— wood  pedlar,  3467 
Mexico  City,  basket-seller,  3499 
— bird-seller,  3500 
—bull-fighting,  3490 
— description,  3476-89 
— Grand  Plaza  and  cathedral,  3504 
—La  Viga  canal,  3461,  3473 
— old  name,  3461,  3473 
— street  scene,  3460 
—street  vender,  3465 
Mezbkovesd,  babies'  bolsters,  2651,  2688 
— newly-married  woman,  2460 
—peasants,  2641,  2647,  2661,  2676,  2682 
Miao-tse,  girl,  1358 
Miaotzu  women,  1064 
Michabo,  5202 
Michael  the  Brave,  4265-66 
Michigan,  Lake,  5177 
Mickiewicz,  Adam,  4129-30,  4132 
Micronesia,   975 

Micronesians,  obscure  origin,  897 
Middelburg,  3623,  3834 
"  Middle  Ages,"  xxxvi,  xxxvii 
Midnight  Sun,  3848,  4790-92 
Milena,  queen,  3544 
Milk-tree,  493 

Millet,  growing,  Portugal,  4193 
Milner,  Viscount,  4710-11 
Milwaukee,  5051 
Mimar  Sinan  Agha,  4993 
Minaeans,  191 
Mina,  1568 

Minehead,  May  Day  customs,  1784-85 
Ming  dynasty,  1090,  1430,  3429,  4920 
Mingrelians,  2358 
Minin,  4277,  4366 
Minnewanka,  lake,  1135 
Miguelon  Is.     See  S.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
Miraflores,  Chilean  victory  (1881),  1288 
Misericordia,  Order,  3018-19 
Mississippi,  river,  5088,  5221 
Misskito.     See  Mosquito  Indians 
Missouri,  river,  5221 
Mitanni,  2918 
Mitcham,  lavender,  1993 
Mitchell,  Sir  Thomas,  314 
Mitla,  ruins,  3494-96 


Mitrovitza,  4549 

Mittus,  637 

Mitylene,  fishermen,  2530 

Mixeo,  2553 

Miyanoshita,  3206 

Mochudi,  670 

Modena,  market,  3074 

Mogul  Empire,  2874-75,  2877,  4033 

Mohacs,  battle  (1526),  338,  5018 

Mohammed  II.,  sultan,  5017 

Mohari,  2336 

Mohawks,  1153,  5026,  5213 

Mohicans,  5206-7 

Moho,  3446 

Moi,  121,  2327 

— archery  practice,  129 

— buffalo  sacrifice,  124,  157 

— currency,  163 

— customs,  156-60 

— Dankia,  residents,  135 

—food,  160,  165 

—huts,  127,  150-51,  156 

— marriage  customs,  162 

— musicians,  154-55 

— origin,  153 

— poisons,  165 

— sorcerers,  165 

— superstition,  153 

—types,  124-64 

Mojos,  449 

Mokwa,  chief's  waiting-room,  541 

Mola,  3032,  3059 

Mold,  5265,  5292,  5301 

Moldavia,  4239,  4265-66 

Molokai,  island,  2577 

Molokans,  2359 

Molteno,  coal  mine,  4705 

Moluccas,  3685,  3704,  3733 

Mombasa,  650-51 

Momotombo,  volcano,  3829 

Monaco,  3510-3517 

— town  and  palace,  3513 

Mon-Annam  race,  4609.  4621,  4627,  4631 

Mondo,  West  African,  4207 

Mongol,  Buddhism,  3529,  4650 

—  character,  3528,  3530 

— dress,  facing  3520,  3522-23,  3526 

— Hazaras,  36 

— invasions.  1754,  2869,  2921,  3954  4032 

4269,  5016 
—Korea,  3237 
— Mahomcdanism,  4650 
— Manchuria.  8437 
— marriage  customs,  3528-29 

n  18-20    ji_j-26,  3528 

—origin,  3519,  5376 
— pilgrims  to  Tibet,  4893 
— Russia,  4269 
— Siberia,  4636 
— Sin-Kiang.  4650-51 
— superstitions,  3527 
—tribes,  2530-31,  3520,  4650 
—types,  xiv,  3520-31 
— women's  position,  3526-28 
Mongolia,  agriculture,  3520,  3524 
— area,  3522 
—Buddhism,  3529 
— commerce,  3524 
— communications,  3518,  3531 
— description,  3520-21 
—European  trading  company,  3531 
—history,  3521-24 
— horseman,  3530-31 
— Hutuktu  (Bogdo),  3519,  3521,  3529-30 
-Inner,  3520-22 
-lamas,  3528-29 
—map,  3519 
-monasteries,  3528 
■official,  3526 
—Outer,  3519-20 
— population,  3522 
— prisons,  3529 
— question  of  allegiance,  3519 
— remains  of  Chinese  walls,  3530 
: — stock  breeding,  3531 
—towns,  3519,  3531 
— tribes,  3519 

- — wandering  musicians,  3520 
— yurts,  3525 
Mongoloid,  xi,  xii,  xvii,  2709,  4609,  4631 

5201 
Mongos,  392 

Mon-Khmer,  language,  5327 
Monophysites.     See  Maronites 
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Monroe  doctrine,  3324,  3957,  4389,  5219-20 
Monrovia,  3320,  3323,  3324,  3329,  3336 
Monsoon,  845,  2868 
Mont-Dore,  ox-wagon,  2268 
Montebello,  battle  of  (1859),  3104 
Monte  Carlo,  3512-17 
Montenegrins,  character,  3533-45 
—dress,  3533-34,  3536,  3554,  3559 
— family  life,  3536 
— food.  3536,  3553 
—funeral,  open  coffin,  3557 
—origin,  3545 
— recreations,  3546 
— types,  3532-59 

—universal  military  training,  3533 
—women's  work  and  position,  3533-35 
Montenegro,  agriculture,  3534-35 
—army,  3532,  3554-55 
— ballads,  3545-46 
— communications,  3548,  3555 
— constitution,  3552-54 
—education,  3552-54,  3555 
—Great  War  (1914-18),  3557-58 
—history,  3545,  3547-58 
— houses,  3548 
■inclusion  in   Serbian    kingdom,    3558 
4606 
— kolo,  dance,  3543,  3546 
—laws,  3534,  3554 
— legend,  3559 
— literature,  3551 
— map,  3533 
— minstrels,  3536,  3546 
— population,  3552 
— priest,  3558 
— products,  3536 
— recovery  of  sea-board,  3552 
— scarcity  of  water,  3551 
— sentry  outside  block-house,  3552 
— sheep,  3553 
—soldier's  funeral,  3539 
— soldiers  acclaiming  king,  3556 
-vendetta,  3534,  3536-45,  3551 
•village,  3542 
•writing,  3445 
Monte  Ofiveto  Maggiore,  3000 
Monterey,  3493 
Montesquieu,  2285 
Montevideo,  beach,  5239 
—blockade,  5243 
— bootblack,  5225 
— capture  by  British,  222,  5243 
—description,    5222,    5224,    5226,    5233 

5239-41 
—girls,  5224 
— industries,  5230-31 
— Plaza  de  la  Independencia,  5222 
— population,  5231 
— Portland  cement  factory,  5231 
Mont  Pelee,  2310,  2312 
Montreal,  1181,  1193 
-ice  palace.  1125 
■scenes,  1122,  1124,  1127 
Montreux,  4840 
Montserrat,  760,  765,  784 
Moon  Island,  peasant  woman,  2043 
Moonstone,  1220 
Moorea,  island,  2385,  2352 
Moormen,  1197-98,  1214,  1217,  1229 
Moors,  Algerian,  65-106 
—architecture,  3560,  3585,  3592 
— culture,  3563 
— dress,  3575 

—invasion  of  Spain,  1739,  3593,4195  4766 
— irrigation,  4753,  4759,  4762 
— metal  work,  4961 
—origin,  1739,  3575-79 
— pottery,  4731 
— religion,  3564-68 

—traces  of,  Spain,  4745,  4747.  4753,  4764 
—treatment  of  women,  3586,  3690,  4730 
—types,  2299,  3561-88 
Moplas  (Mappillas),  2319,  2772 
Moqui  Indians,  5198 
Mora,  4805 

Morat,  battle  of  (1476),  4857 
Moravian  Church,  1537 
Moravians,  1517,  1520 
— types,  1500-55 
Morbihan,  2152 
Morcote,  4819 

Morgarten,  battle  of  (1315),  4857 
Moriori,  tribe,  3792 
Morlaks,  3092 
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Morley,  Lord,  2879 
Mormons,  1136,  5165-67 
Morocco,  agriculture,  3582,  3588 
—Arab  name,  3561 
— Arab  population,  3575 
—area,  3595 
— bread-sellers,  3578 
—buildings,  3592 
—the  Cadi.  3569 
— climate,  '3588 
—Christian  missions,  3564 
— commerce,  3575,  3595 
— communications,  3562-63,  3588,  3595 
— defence,  3595 
—development,  3562-63,  3588 
— divorce,  3578 
— education,  3595 
— fast  of  Ramadan,  3573 
—forests.  3588 

—French  Protectorate,  2350.  3562,  3595 
— government,  3568-74,  3595 
—history,  3561-62,  3591-95 
—horsemen,  3566 
— house,  3571 
-  — industries,  3582,  3585,  3595 
— jester  to  sultan,  3579 
— Jewish  population,  3575 
— judicial  administration,  3569-74 
— keeper  of  sultan's  harem,  3569 
—map;  3590 
— meal.  3562 
—Minister  of  War,  3580 
— no  fixed  capital.  3582 
— policeman,  3577 
— population,  3574-79,  3595 
— pottery,  3574 
— products,  3588 
— religion,  3563-68,  3585,  3595 
—scribe,  3563 
— Sherifs,  3575,  3593-94 
— shoemaker,  3568 
—slavery.  3575,  3579.  3581.  3587 
—Spanish  zone.  35,-12,  3588,  3595,  4774-76 
—Sultans,  3561,  3568 
— towns,  3582,  3595 
—tribes,  3574-75 
— unexplored  regions,  3585-88 
— veiled  woman,  3565,  3575 
— water  supply.  3582/3588 
Morocco  City  (Marrakesh).  3585.  3593 
Moros,  tvpes.  4080,  4087.  4097/4111 
Morris,  William,  1798-99 
Moscow,  4268-69.  4273-80.  4286,  4288-89 
4319-22,       4337-38,       4341,      4345 
4349-50,     4352,     4356,     4359,    4362! 
4364-66,  4372 
Moslems.     See  Mahomedanism 
Mosijuito  Indians,  women  weavers,  3828 
Mossamedes,  4208 
Mostaignais,  3763 
Mostar  4554 

Mosul,  2885,  2894,  2899,  2900 
Mount  Morrison,  2102 
Mount  Silvia,  2102 
Mount  Vernon,  5088 
Mousehole,  1841 
Moyobamba,  4075 
Mozabites,  97 

Mozambique,  4195,  4204-6,  4208-9 
Mpesse  (Kpwesi),  tribe,  3323,  3327 
Mtskhet,  2359 
Mujtahids,  2907-8 
Mukden,  3429,  3443-44,  3446,  3447 
— boys,  group,  3446 
— brass  bazaar,  3433 
— main  street,  3432 
—opened  to  foreign  trade  (1903),  3433 
— Russian  droshky,  3440 
— schoolgirls  learning  embroidery,  3441 
— stalls  outside  city,  3433 
Mukhtar,  1005 

Mulai  Youssef,  sultan,  3594-95 
Mulattoes,  2310-16,  5157 
Mulberry,  4414,  4733 
Mullahs.     See  under  Mahomedanism 
Mulungu,  god  704 
Mumbles,  5287 
Mumunges,  614 
Mungangaua,  god,  304 
Munich.  2398,  2144-45,  2447 
Munshies,  614 

Minister,  Treaty  (1648)   378,  3668 
Muntaflk,  tribe   2884-85 
Murano,  island,  glass  industry,  3053 
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Murato  Indians,  4052,  4064,  4072 

Murcia,  4714,  4718,  4719,  4767 

— bread-baking,  4715 

— house  interior,  4731 

— jars  for  water  storage,  4731 

—peasants,  4718,  4730,  4732 

— religious  observances,  4732 

—women  picking  mulberry  leaves,  47: 

Murmansk,  Lapp  couriers,  4314 

Murray,  river,  289 

Muruts,  808,  3696,  3701 

Musarongos,  384 

Muscat,  3883,  3886-88 

Muscovy  Company,  1932,  4366 

Mush,  mendicant  dervish,  230 

Music,  Abyssinian  minstrels,  13 

— African  native,  89,  382,  559,  701,  7 

722,  723,  2305,  3326,  4218,  4702 
—Algerian,  77,  86,  104,  106 
—Arab,  186 
— Beduins,  186 
— Belgian  Congo,  382 
-Bhutan  king's  band,  423,  430 
— Bohemia,  1548 
—Bolivia,  462-63,  470 
— Bornu,  559 
—Brazil,  487,  499 
— Breton  bagpipe,  2151.  2212-13 
— Burmese,  1087 
—Cambodia,  1110,  1113 
— Cameroon,  native  players,  2305 
—China,  1325,  1356,  1417 
— Costa  Ricau,  1465 
— Egypt,  1674 
— Finnish,  2081 
— Georgian,  2359,  2366 
—Germany,  2417,  2439,  2443 
— gour-d  piano,  723 
— Hawaiian  instruments,  2591 
—Hungarian,  2657,  2660 
—India,  2760,  2838 
—Japanese  instruments,  3191,  3199 
■    Javanese.  3689.  3693 
— Khivan,  3227-30,  3234 
— Korean  instrument,  3248 
— Lahej  pipers,  798 
— Lebanon,  3303 
— Liberiau  instruments,  3326 
—Malagasy,  3400,  3413,  3426 
—Malay,  850 

— Melanesian  flute  player,  913 
—Mexican,  3483,  3493 
— Moi,  154-55 
—Mongol,  3520 
— Montenegrin,  354],  3546 
—Panama,  3968 
—  Persia,  4023 
— Peruvian  Indians,  4039 
—Philippine  Islands,  4091   4111 
— Poland,  4127-29,  4139-40 
— Rumania,  4249 
— Sakai  nose  pipers,  865 
— Salvador,  4387 
— Serbia,  4547,  4594 
— Siamese,  4625 
— Sin-Kiang,  4669 

Solomon  Is.,  pipe  players,  954 
— Spain,  4737,  4752 
— Tartar,  344 
— Tirolese,  322-33,  344 
— Tonga  orchestra,  972 
—Turkey,  4970 
— Ukraine,  5049 
Musinga,  king,  383,  405,  700-1 
"  Mussocks,"  on  river  Sutlej,  2809 
Mussolini,  Benito,  2982,  3013 
Mustapha  Kernel  Pasha,  5013 
Mwanga,  king,  52S 
Myelat,  natives,  1070 
Mysore  (state),  521,  2763-70 
— (town),  2770 
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Nablus,  3911,  3915,  3947 

Nadir,  Shah,  43,  4033 

Naero  Fjord,  3851 

Nafada,  Moslems,  544 

Naga,  tribe,  2707,  2710,  2714-15,  2718 

Nagara,  river,  3153 

Nagasaki,  3220 

Nagos,  1568 

Nahr  Abu  AH.  river  (Kadisha).  3305,  3310 
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Nahr  el  Kcbir,  river,  3305 
Naini  Tal,  2839 
Naivasha,  lake,  645 
Najaf,  2902-8 
Najd.     See  Nejd 
Nalang,  Living  Buddha,  4915 
Namhkam,  bazaar,  1073 
Namur,  368,  379 
Nanda  Devi,  2839 
Nandi,  545,  648 
Nandi-Mau,  642 
Nanga  Parbat,  2836 
Nankaito  Islands,  3265 
Nanking,  1304,  1427,  1430-31 
— Treaty  (1842),  891 
Nansen,  Professor,  3881 
Nantes,  Edict  of  (1598),  2284 
Napier,  Lord,  890 

Naples,  character  of  people,  3021-24 
—child,  3009 
—fishermen,  3093 
— Neapolitan  dance,  3077 
—street  scenes,  2991,  3011-13 
—view  from  harbour,  3010 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  2012,  2280,  2286-87 
2346,  2459,  4198,  5218,  5318-20      "  ~ 
—and  Italy,  3102,  4858-59 
—in  Russia,  4286,  4368 
— Syrian  campaign,  3320 
Napoleon  II.,  2288 
Napoleon    III.,   2288,   2351,    3508,    4266, 

5220,  5321 
Naguibs,  2889 
Nara,  3142,  3218 
Narenta,  river,  4595 
Narva,  battle  of,  4367 
Narvik,  4806 
Nascopies,  3763 
Naseby,  battle  of  (1645),  2009 
Nash,  John,  5298 
Nasik,  2801 
Naskapi,  5207 
Natal,  administration,  4708 
— coal,  4705 
— founded,  740,  4708 
— incorporation  in  Union,  4711 
— Indian  problem,  4678,  46 
— population,  4679 
— sugar  and  tea  growing,  4679.  4699 
Nations,  definition  of  natiora.!H.v,  5:;  i  :■;-  i  •■ 

5325 
Nations,  destiny,  xxv 
— evolution,  5313-25 
— future  development,  5325 
— life  cycles,  xxxiii 
— problem  of  modern,  xliv 
— self-determination,  5325 
— subject  to  change,  xlviii 
Nation-State,  the,  5313,  5325 
Nauplia,  street  scene,  2464 
Nauru,  island,  964,  966,  967,  975 
Navarino,  battle  of  (1827),  2287,  5020 
Navaho  Indians,  5205,  5210,  5212,  5214 
— weaving,  5146,  5208,  5213-14 
Navigation  Acts  (1657,  1660),  517,  5217 
Nayars,  2319,  2718-25,  2756 
Nazareth,  3918,  3920,  3932 
Nazarini,  4871 
Neanderthal  man,  xix 
Nebi  Musa,  3943-47 

Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  palace  ruins,  xxviii 
Nechtansmere,  battle  of,  4531 
Neckar,  river,  2378,  2387,  2444 
Negri  Sembilan,  865,  895 
Negritos,  3685,  3704,  3713,  4084-88,  4631, 

4885 
Negroes,  xi,  xii,  xiv,  xvii,  xix,  5376 
—African,  558,  562,  2303,  3110 
— African,  language,  674 
— America,  1450,  1476,  1627,  5257 
Negroes,  U.S.A.,  cotton-picking,  5116 
— first  imported,  5215 
— numbers,  5144 
—  problem,  5142-57 
— suffrage,  5144 
—types,  5078-83,  5114 
Nejd  and  Hasa,  192-93,  2619,  2908 
Nenzima,  queen,  383 
Neolithic  period,  vii 
Nepal,  agriculture,  3597 
— area,  3597 

— bearers  with  dandy,  3600 
— configuration,  2839,  3597 
— court  ladies,  3602 
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Nenal,  government,  3603,  3004-5,  3610 
—Gurkhas,  2840,  3121,  3596-606 
— history,  2839,  3603-4,  4921 

—hunting,  3600 

— industries,  3605 

— languages,  2839,  3605 

—legend,  3597 

— Machendrath  festival,  3610 

—map,  3610 

— patron  saint,  3597 

— peoples,  types,  3596-606 

— pilgrimage  to  Pashpati,  3608 

—policy  of  isolation,  2839,  3598 

— Ranee  and  court,  3596 

—religions,  2839,  3607 

—the  Terai,  3600 

— three  capitals,  former,  3604,  3610 

— track  to  Khatmandu,  3598-601 

—tribes,  3603,  3605-6 

—valley  of,  3597-98,  3601 

— women  weavers,  3605 

Neptune,  Indian  chief,  5195 

Netherlands,  agriculturists,  3614-23 

—area,  3671 

— army,  3671 

— bringing  home  a  drowned  sheep,  3617 

—bulb-growing,  3624,  3647 

— canal  population,  3641 

—cheeses,  3660 

—colonies,  3673-739 

—commerce,  3656,  3671 

— communications,  3671 

—constitution,  3670-71 

— dairy-farming,  3622-23 

—description,  3611-12,  3664-65 

— dog  in  cart,  3661 

—dykes,  3617 

— education,  3656,  3671 

—fishermen,  3636,  3655,  3658 

— fishing  industries,  3624-41 

— government,  3671 

—history,  376,  3666-71,  4771-72,  5315-17 

—house,  3622,  3632,  3661,  3664-65 

—industries,  3649,  3671 

— Kermesse  week,  3663 

— loss  of  colonies,  9670 

—map,  3666 

— national  evolution,  5315,  5316-17 

—navy,  3671 

— playing  Nika,  3613 

—politics,  3663 

— population,  3612,  3671 

—products,  3622 

—religion,  3614,  3656,  3667,  3671 

—rivers,  3671 

— steam-pumps  displacing  windmills,3664 

—stock-farming,  3616,  3624 

—towns,  3646,  3648-63,  3671 

—water  menace,  3617,  3664-65 

—windmills,  3631,  3647 

— woman  spinning,  3625,  3644 

— women  in  church,  3640 

Neuchatel,   4815,  4850-51,  4857 

Neuilly  Treaty  (1919),  1043 

Neva,  river,  4346 

Neville's  Cross,  4536 

Nevis,  island,  784 

New  Amsterdam.     See  Now  York 

Newars,  3603-6 

New  Britain,  fish  trap,  917 

New  Caledonia,  animal  life,  2342 

—area,  2341,  2352 

—cannibalism,  2340,  2343,  2351 

—climate,  2343 

— dependencies,  2352 

— French  annexation,  974,  2351 

— native  flute-player,  2343 

—penal  colony,  2342,  2351 

—population,  2342,  2352 

—products,  2342,  2352 

—tribes,  2340-43 

Newchwang,  3438,  3445 

New  England,  781,  5089,  5092,  5157,  5159. 

5215 
New  English  Art  Club,  1801 
Newfoundland,  aborigines,  3741-42 
— agriculture,  3775 
—area,  3773,  3775 
— caribou  hunting,  3740 
—climate,  3773,  3775 
— coast  steamer  trips,  375S 
^commerce,  3757,  3775 
-'-communications,  3772,  3775 
—education,  3773,  3775 
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Newfoundland,  Great  War,  3762,  3772 

— fauna,  3741-42 

—fisheries,  3743-57,  3771-74 

— government  and  constitution,  3772-73 

3775 
—history,  516,  781,  3771-75 
—industries,  3743-44,  3748,  3757,  3775 
—lakes,  3773,  3775 
— lumber  industry,  3748-51,  3743-44 
map,  3773 

mineral  wealth,  3775 
paper-making,    3744,    3748,    3752-53, 
3755,  3773,  3775 
—population,  3741,  3773,  3775 
■products,  3757-58 
Prohibition,  3773 
— religion,  3775 

■rivers,  3773,  3775 
— salmon  fishing,  3747 
—towns,  3757-58,  3773,  3775 
— war  memorial,  3772 
—whaling,  3742,  3743,  3744 
New  Guinea,  British,  administration,  315, 

908 
— area  and  population,  974 
— coast  village,  946 
— funeral  customs,  904,  910 
— Horiomu  ceremony,  956 
— joint  possession,  974 
— map,  973 
— men's  house,  896 
— policemen,  912 

— products,  974.     See  also  Papuans 
New  Guinea,  Dutch,  area,  3704 
—fauna,  3704 
— mountains,  3713 
— natives,  customs,  3713 
— natives,  types,  3736 
— population,  3704 
—pygmies.  3713,  3737 
— races,  5376 
— scene,  3734 
—tribes,  3685,  3704-13 
— unexplored  regions,  3704.    See  Papuans 
New  Granada.     See  Colombia 
New  Hampshire,  5056 
New  Hebrides,  Anglo-French  protectorate, 

971,  974,  2351 
—area,  974,  2344,  2352 
— education,  2344 
— marriage  customs,  915 
— native  superstitions.  2344-45 
—natives,  types,  937-39,  2344-45 
—population,  974,  2352 
—products,  974,  2352 
New  Jersey,  5139 
New  Jerusalem,  monastery,  4272 
Newlyn,  1842-43 

New  Mexico,  4772,  5150,  5169,  5203-4 
New  Orleans,  5142 
Newport  (U.S.A.),  5140 
New  South  Wales,  292,  314-315 
New  York,  3963,  5051,  5097 
— architecture,  5113-15 
— Bowery,  saloon,  5101 
—Broadway,  5055,  5070,  5074,  5135,  5139 
—Brooklyn,  5069 

—ceded  to  Britain  (1667),  781,  5217 
—description,  5135-39 
—Eighth  Avenue  Post  Office,  5113-15 
—Ellis  Island,  5110-11 
—Fifth  Avenue,  5068,  5071,  5135-39 
—Fifth  Avenue,  traffic  tower,  5071,  5073 
— fire  station,  5120 
—Harvard  Club,  5142 
— Manhattan  bridge,  5069 
— "  near  beer  "  saloon,  5100 
— negro  children,  5114 
—population,  5077,  5135 
— S.  Patrick's  cathedral.  5066-67 
— sky-scrapers,  5115,  5124,  5126-27 
— statue  of  Liberty,  5108 
— street  markets,  5076-77 
—Tammany  Hall,  5179-81 
— tenement  district,  5077 
— Woolworth  building,  5050,  5115 
New  York  State,  5132,  5144,  5196 
New  Zealand,  agriculture,  3801-2 
— appropriation  of  Polynesian  Is.,  3819 
—area,  3819 

— Chinese  population,  3798 
— class  of  emigrant,  3777-78 
— commerce,  3801,  3804,  3819 
— -communications,  3893-96 


1  New  Zealand,  conformation,  3778-87 
— constitution,  3818-19 
— daily  life,  3798 
— defence,  3819 
— Dominion  status,  5324-25 
— education.  3797 
— farmers,  influence  of,  3802-3 
—farming,  3778-79,  3801-2 
—fauna,  3804-5 

—flora,  3779-87,  3806 

— fruit-growing,  3778-79 

— government,  3819 

—Great  War  (1914-18),  3819 

—history,  974,  3777,  3817-19 

— hot  springs  district,  3787,  3796-97 

—industries,  3801,  3803,  3819 
literature,  3808 

— lumbering,  3786-89 

—map,  3818 

— mountain  road,  3790 

—North  Island,  3778-79,  3787 

— phormium,  3778,  3792 

— population,  3793,  3796,  3798 

— products,  3800 

— religious  question,  3797-98 

— rivers,  3779 

—rural  life,  3800-1 

—sheep,  3780-83,  3802 

—South  Island,  3778-79 

—sport,  3804-6 

—towns,  3798-800,  3819 

— volcanoes,  3787 

— water-power,  3803-4 

— wool  sorting,  3779.     See  also  Maoris 

New  Zealand  Company,  973 

New  Zealanders,  character,  3777-78,  3793, 
3796-97,  3808,  5373 

— physique,  3793 

— races,  3797-98 

Scottish  element,  3797 

NezahualcoyotI,  3505 

Nezib,  battle  (1839),  1648 

Ngangas,  406 

Ngombe  chief,  395 

Nha  Trang,  121,  123,  156-57 

Niagara  Falls,  5221 

Niam  Niam.     See  Zandes 

Nias,  island,  native,  3724 

Nicaragua,  agricultural  school,  3824 

— area,  3830 

—army.  3823,  3827 

— "  baptising  "  volcanoes,  3829 

—British      Protectorate      of      Mosquito 
Reserve,  3822,  3830 

—climate,  3830 

— clinic  for  treatment  of  hookworm,  3822 

— commerce,  3831 
— communications,  3823,  3831 
— constitution,  3831 
— cottage,  3826 
— description,  3831 
—education,  3823-26 
— government,  3831 
— history,  3821,  3824,  3830-31 
— horses,  3823 
■Indians,  3821,  3828-29 

— industries,  3831 

—map,  3830 

— mask-wearers  at  festival,  3825 

— Mosquito  Coast,  3821-22,  3828 

— negro  labour,  3821 

—peons,  3821,  3829 

—  population,  3830,  3831 

—products,  3823 

— proposed  canal.  3820,  3822,  3830 

—religion,  3825  3831 

—rivers,  3830 

— tobacco  growing,  3824 

—towns,  3831 

—volcanoes,  3822,  3829-30 

— wagons,  3823,  3829 

—-yearly  excursion  to  sea,  3826-27 

Nicaragua,  lake,  3827,  3831 

Nicaraguans,  3823-27 

Nice,  2274-76,  2278-79,  2288,  5322 

Nice  (Latvia),  peasant  costumes,  3269 

Nicholas    I.    (Montenegro),    3537,    355" 

3554,  3556,  3557,  3558 
Nicholas  I.  (Russia),  4144,  4369 
Nicholas  II.  (Russia),  4319.  4371-74 
Nicholson,  John,  2865,  2877 
Nickel  mine,  Creighton,  Ontario,  1175 
Nicobar  Islands,  2750-54 
Nicopolis,  battle  of  (1396),  5010 
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Nicoya  Gulf,  salt  mining,  1462 

Niegouchi,  3540 

Niemen,  river,  3368 

Niger,  river,  565,  2299,  2348 

Nigeria,  additional  territory,  2349 

—area,  746 

— boat-building,  535 

—building  by  natives,  541,  548-51 

— girls  playing  olawolo,  675 

— grass  houses,  571 

■ — hoeing,  ix 

—ju-ju,  560 

— native  officials,  538 

— natives  preparing  food,  738 

— open-air  school,  736 

— people,  types,  520,  529-74 

— population,  746 

— products,  746 

— Southern,  railways,  616 

— towns,  746 

— tribes,  545,  2304 

— village  scene,  744 

Nigritie  language,  5327 

Niihau,  island,  Hawaii,  2577 

Nijmegen,  Peace  of  (1676),  3669 

Nijni  Novgorod,  4345,  4364 

Nika,  3613 

Nikko,  shrine  of  Iyemitsu,  3144-45 

Nile,  river,  631,  740,   1652,  1655,  1690 

1700,  1709,  1743 
—dams,  1729 
—dhow  on,  628 
—ferryman,  720 
—floods,  1674 

—models  of  ancient  boats,  1750,  1752-5 
Nile,  battle  of  the  (1798),  2012  2?87 
Ningpo,  child  with  cow,  1338 
Ningsiafu,  3531 
Nish,  4576,  4604-6 

Nitrate  industry,  Chile,  1244-49    1250 
Nogal,  3119  '     " 

Nonni,  river,  3431,  3436,  3519 
Norderney,  island,  2371 
Nord  Fjord,  3781 
Nordic  race,  xiv,  5373 
Nordlingen,  peasant  women,  2410 
Norfolk,  1760,  1765 

NOTm21^f21^al?i8-5   2148"49'      **« 

Normans,  1763,  2346 

Norrland,  4787,  4788 

Norsemen,__  1760,     1763,     2001,     2281, 

North  American  Indians.  See  Algonquins 
Apache,  Blackfeet,  Cayugas,  Chiii- 
peway,  Comox,  Cree,  Crow,  Dakota 
Delaware,  Hopi,  Huron,  Iroquois 
iiiowa,  Kootenay,  Mohawk, 
Mohican,  Moqui,  Naskapi,  NavaJw 
Ojibway,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Paw- 
nee, Pueblo,  Sarcees,  Senecas,  Sioux 
Siwash,  Six  Nation,  Stonev,  Tus- 
caroras,  Walapai,  Wyandot,"  Yaqui 
SHS""  .Zuni;  and  under  Alaska' 
California,    Canada,    Labrador,    ana 

United  States  

—arts  and  culture,  5147-48,  5199   5211 

—cannibalism,  former,  5206-7 

—characteristics.  5193-94 

—conditions  of  life,  5207-13 

—customs,  5194,  5199,  5202-6 

—dependence  on  bison,  5209 

—dress,  5207-8 

—dwellings,  5207,  5209,  5211 

—Eastern  Woodland  tribes,  5206-9 

—festival,  Taos,  5200,  5204-5 

—food,  5207-8,  5229 

—Great  War,  5084,  5213 

—handicrafts,  5211-13 

—history,  5199 

—  language,  5201-2 

—marriage,  5209 

—North- West  coast,  5213 

—origin,  5194,  5199 

—papoose,  5149,  5194 

—physique,  5199-201 

■  —picture-writing,  5202 

—pottery,  5148,  5211 

—rain  dance,  5203,  5213 

—religion,  5202-6,  5211,  5213 

-snake  dance,  5198 

— "  travois,"  5211 

—Tribes  of  the  Plains,  5209-11 

—totems,  5188,  5202,  52  I :: 


|  North  American  Indians,  turkey  domes 

treated,  5213 
—types,  5057-64,  5145-52,  5193-214 
—weaving,  5146,  5208,  5213-14 
North  Borneo  Co.,  892 
North  Cape,  3848 

North-west  Frontier  Prov.,  India,  2817 
Northampton,  Peace  of  (1328)  4536 
Northern  Territory,  Australia,  315 
Norway,  agriculture,  3839-42  3881 
—area,  3881 
—army,  3881 
—art,  3872 

—boating  to  church,  3841,  3866 
—  Iiranvin,  3847-48 
—carrying  fodder  bv  boat,  3844 
— children  on  ladder,  3863 
—christening,  3855,  3879 
— Christianity,  3880 
— climate,  3833 
— coast,  3834-35 
— commerce,  3881 
— communications,  3881 
—comparison  with  Sweden,  4778-80 

-  -constitution,  3881 
-cottage  interior,  3850,  3852  3869 

—cruise  to  see  Midnight  Sun,  3848-57 

— democracy,  3836 

—description,  2834-36,  3857,  3881 

-  Det  Norske  Folkemuseum,  3868 

-  early  peoples,  3833-34 
— farm,  3835,  3869 

-fauna,  3839 
-fisheries,  3837,  3881 
-fisherman,  3859 
-Fjords,  3835,  3846 
— folk-lore,  3862-68 
— forests,  3837-39 
—goat-girl  and  herd,  3867 
—government,  3881 
—harvest,  3842-43,  3845 
—history,  1622,  3877-81,  4810-11   4813 
—house,  3859,  3872  ' 

—industries,  3837,  3839,  3881 
—land  holding,  3836,  3868 
— literature,  3872-75 
—lumber  industry,  3839 
—map,  3877 

-mountains,  3835,  3868 
— museums,  3868 
—navy,  3881 
— population,  3881 

—preservation  of  ancient  arts,  3862-7' 
—Prohibition,  3848  wtm 

— saeter  system,  3842-43,  3857 
—sagas,  3878 

—S.  John's  Day  festival,  3857 
— salmon- catching  device  3847 
—shipping,  3837 
— ski-ing,  3860-61 :    facing  3872 
—Stave  churches,  3864 
— stolkjaerre,  3850 
—towns,  3846-47,  3881 
—universal  suffrage,  3839,  3879 
— water-power,  3837 
—weekly  vapour  bath,  3857-62 
—women  and  state  appointments    S«3S 
Norwegians,  character,  3836-37 
— comparison  with  Swedes,  4778-80 
-dress,  3873 
—hospitality,  3836,  3873 
— influence,  3872-75 
—marriage  customs,  3841 
-origin,  3835 
as  seamen,  3837 
-superstitions,  3862,  3871 
—types,  3832-79 
Nose,  types,  xvi,  xix 
Nose-pipe,  Fijian,  942 
Nosu,  1330,  1334-36 
Notabile,  996 
Noto,  3122 

Nova  Scotia,  781,  1186,  4539 
Novara,  battle  of,  3104 
Novi  Pazar,  sanjak,  4606 
Nubia,  bead  necklaces,  1681,  1712 
— Lower,  1659 

—people,  types,  633,  718-19.  1712 
Nu-chen,  invasion  of  China,  1429 
Numidia,  109 

Nupe,  Moslem  gathering,  540 
Nupes,  tribe,  532 
Nuremberg,  2384,  2447-48 
Nusairiya,  4871-73 
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i-l  Nuwara  Eliya,  1208 
i  Nyam  Nyams,  type,  631 
Nyasaland,  652,  668-69  745  747 
Nyseans,  33 
Nyslott,  2053 
Nystadt,  peace  of,  1721,  4367 
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Oahu,  island,  Hawaii,  2577-78 
Oaxaca,  3453,  3494 
Oban,  gathering,  4500 
Obatala,  Yoruba  god,  704 
Obbia,  3119 
Oberammergau,  2447 
Oberseebach,  fete,  2234 
Obi,  river,  4644 
Obibios,  tomb,  564-65 
Obook,  2350 

Obrenovitch,  Milosh,  4605 
Ocean  Island,  police,  964 
Ochrida,  4598 
Ochrida,  lake,  4570 
Ockelbo,  4788 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  2975-76 
Odessa,  4349,  5038,  5043-45 
Oesel  Island,  facing  2024-25 
Ofla's  Dyke,  2001,  5307 
Ogiuwu,  prince  of  the  dead,  728 
Ogwa,  Ibo  men's  house,  723 
Ohio,  5134,  5191 

-B4u!S347'a2354°man  P0Undllle  out.  » 
— Galicia,  4131,  4133-34 
— Mexico,  3496 
— Mosul,  2894,  2899 
-Persian,  4001,  4034 
-Sin-Kiang,  4650 
-Venezuela,  5256-57 
Oil-Palm,  586 

Ojibway  Indians,  1174-75,  5061,  5206 
Oklahoma,  5086 
Oland,  4783 
Olawolo,  675 
"  Olcott  Award,"  5261 
Old  Andorra,  115 

Oldenbamevelt,  John  van,  3667-68 
Oldenburg,  2372,  2383 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  4873 
Old  Pretender.     See  James  Stuart 
Ohnda,  510 
Oliva,  abbey,  1574 
Olive,  1733,  3311-12 
01  rum,  Yoruba  god,  704 
Olympia  (Greece),  2484-85 
Olympus,  Mt.  (Asia  Minor),  5003 
Oman,  agriculture,  3885 
— area,  3883 

-Beduin  tribes,  3886,  3888 
— camels,  3887 
— commerce,  3887 
— date  packing,  3886 
— description,  3883-85 
— fauna  and  flora,  3885 
— feluj,  3884 
—history,  192,  3887-88 
—hospitality,  3886 
— houses,  3886 
—loot  of  wrecks,  3885-86 
-map,  3883 

-pilgrims  from  Mecca,  3882 
— population,  3885-86 
— products,  3885 
—religion,  3882,  3887 
—sheep  and  goat  rearing,  3886 
—slave  trade,  3886 
—towns,  3886-87 
—woman  with  yashmak,  3884 
Omar,  caliph,  1645,  2617-18  3954 
Omdurman,  623,  626 
Omealca,  3472 
Omegna,  3064 
Omen  birds,  834,  840 
Omiya  shrine,  3139,  3159 
Ona  Indians,  213,  217,  1280 
Oneidas,  1153 

Ong  Tong  Java,  922,  933,  936,  953 
Onofn,  Antonio,  4418 
Onondagas,  1153 
Ontario,  1150,  1175 
Ootaeamund,  2760 
Opium,  1391,  3701,  3444 
— W  ar,  China,  1430 
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Oporto,  4150,  4152-54,  4172,  4176 

— wine  trade  4148-49 

Opossum,  270 

Oran,  97,  111 

Orang  Bukits,  802-3 

Orang-Darat,  tribe,  3694 

Orange  growing,  2252,  4356,  4739,  5112 

Orange  Free  State,  4679,  4705,  4708,  4710. 

4711 
Orang-Lubu,  tribe,  3695 
Orang-Sekah,  tribe,  3694 
Orang-Dlu,  tribe,  3695 
Orang-utan,  xi,  xiv 
Orchid,  5259 

Ordos,  desert,  3518,  3530-31 
—Mongols,  3520,  3528,  3530-31 
Ordrup,  cvcie  race,  1588 
Ore  Mts.,  2371,  2449 
Orejone  Indians,  4064,  4067 
Organ  Mts.,  506 
Orinoco,  river,  5258-59,  5261 
Orizaba,  3489,  3492 
Orkhan,  5016 

Orkney  Is.,  3878,  4472,  4522,  4526,  4537 
Oro,  dance,  3546 
Orochons,  tribe,  3219 
Orokaiva,  women  smoking,  905 
Orontes,  river,  3305,  4861 
Orta,  lake,  3065 
Orthez,  cattle  in  market,  2254 
Osa,  Bdo  god,  704 
Oslo,  3836 
Osman,  3315,  5016 
Ostend,  351,  379,  3667 
— Company,  378 
Ostrich  farm,  Argentine,  207 
— hunter,  Paraguay,  3973 
Ostyaks,  4636,  4647,  5376 
Othman.     See  Osman 
Othman  dan  Fodio,  545 
Ottawa,  1182,  1191,  1193 
Ottertmrn,  battle  of,  4536 
Otter  hunting,  1768 
Otto  the  Great,  2456 
Ottoman  Turks,  3954-55,  5015-18,  5323 
Oudh,  2854,  2862 
Oudong,  1093 

Ouled  Nails,  66,  72,  73,  76,  77 
Outriggers,  2691,  4395 
Ovia  (Ovra),  society,  681,  704 
Owen  Glendower,  5310-11 
Oxenstjerna,  Axel,  4813 
Oxford,  1826,  1828,  1830,  1831 
Oxford  Movement,  1913,  1930 
Oxley,  John,  314 

Oxus,  river,  29,  36,  3225,  3232,  3234,  4659 
Oyo,  589 

Oyster  production,  2266  ,  5128,  5287 
Ozark  Mts.,  5180 
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Pacific  Islands.     See  South  Sea  Islands. 
Pacific  Ocean,  sighted  bv  Balboa,   4771 
Padaungs,  1054,  1062-67,  1075 
Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan,  4129  j 

Padua,  3055-56,  3075 
Pagan,  1089 

Pageh,  island,  headman's  house,  3715 
Pago  Pago,  4391,  4392 
Pahang,  state,  865,  895 
Panaris,  2811,  2813 
Pai  Tai.     See  under  China 
Pai  Tou  Shan,  Mt.,  3430 
Paiwans,  types,  2121 
Pajonal  Indians,  4057 
Palanquin,  3239,  4952 
Palaungs,  1054,  1087 
Palembang,  3714 
Palenque,  3499 

Palermo  (Buenos  Aires),  199,  214 
Palermo    (Sicily),    3014,    3022-23,    3025, 
309Q_3Q    3073 

Palestine,  agriculture,  3892, 3899-902, 3942 

—Arabs,  3920-39 

—area,  3889,  3955 

— Beduins,  3892,  3894,  3904,  3920,  3939 

— British  Mandate,  3955 

— caravan  route  and  aeroplane,  3890 

—climate,  3890,  3955 

— commerce,  3911,  3955 

— communications,  3920,  3948,  3955 

— configuration,  3889-94 

1 — Christian  ceremonies,  3947 


Palestine,  description,  3955 
— development,  3948,  3955 
—education,  3937,  3955 
— festivals,  3939-48 
— funeral  customs,  3939 
— "  Gate  of  Hope  "  (Petach  Tikweh),  3902 
—goatherd,  3934    ' 
— government  and  constitution,  3955 
— granary,  3947 
— harvest,  3925 
—history,  3892.  3951-55 
— industries,  3905,  3055 
— inter-racial  friction,  3948 
—Jewish  population,  3899-907,  3947-48 
— Mahomedans,  3915,  3922,  3954 
— map,  3951 

— marriage,  3894-95,  3896,  3937-39 
— Mikweh  Israel,  3902 
—Moslem  library,  3893 
— mud  house,  3940 
— oxen  treading  corn,  3943 
— pilgrims,  3904,  3943 
— population,  3894-99,  3955 
— products,  3911 
—religions,  3899,  3923,  3955 
—rivers,  3890 
—sheik,  3892 

— shepherd  and  flocks,  3925,  3945 
— towns,  3910-20,  3955 
— village,  3905 
— water-carrier,  3918,  3928 
— woman  sifting  grain,  3944 
— See  also  Lebanon 
Palestro,  battle  of  (1859),  3104 
Palm,  talipot,  1227 
Palm  Beach,  5173 
Palm  oil  industry,  Dahomey,  1568 
Palmyra  (Tadmor),  4868 
Pamirs,  5022 
Pampootie,  2967 
"  Pan  Tadeusz,"  4130 
Panama,  area,  3957,  3967 
— Canal.    See  that  title 
— Canal  Zone  Police  Force,  3959 
— cayuka  carrving  fruit,  3958 
— climate,  3966 
— commerce,  3964,  3967 
— communications,  3967 
constitution,  3967 
description,  3966-67 
education,  3963,  3967 
fight  with  disease,  3959-61 
government,  3967 
■hats,  3964 
—history,  3957-58,  3966-67 
—Indian,  3957-58,  3961,  3965,  3968 
-independence,  1435,  1454 
■industries,  3964,  3967,  3968 
-laundry  work  in  river,  3962 
-map,  3966 

-mineral  wealth,  3966 
— negro  playing  majorana,  3963 
-police  force,  3967 
-population,  3957,  3962,  3964,  3967 
— profits  from  Canal,  3963 
— religion,  3967 

— "  Spiggoty,"  origin  of  term,  3963 
—state  lottery,  3964 
—towns,  3967 

— woman  with  parrakoet,  3964 
Panama    Canal,     1435,     3957-63,    3967 

5191 
Panama,  city,  3957,  3963-65 
Pandavas,  2863 

Pan-Islamic  movement,  5018,  5021 
Panjdeh,  seizure  bv  Russia,  44 
Panoong,  4611,  4621 
Papacy,  xxxvi,  2144,  2456-57,  3099-106 

5314,  5322-23 
Papal  states,  3102 
Par.aw  tree,  1436 
Papeete,  2335,  2340 
Paper-making,  Newfoundland,  3744,  3748. 

3752-53,  3755,  3773,  3775 
Papua.     See  New  G-uinea 
Papuan  Islands,  974 
Papuans,  characteristics,  3704-13 

customs,  900,  3713 
— dancing,  918 
— funeral  customs,  904,  910 

Horiomu  ceremony,  956 
— initiate  in  mask,  898 
language,  5327 
marriage  customs,  3734 


Papuans,  origin,  3685 

— secret  society  members,  899 

—tribes,  3704 

—types,  896-912,  956,  3734,  3735 

— widow,  3735.     See  also  New  Guinea 

Para,  513 

Paraguay,  agriculture,  3972,  3975 

—area,  3981,  3983 

— boundaries.  3981 

—Central  Bailwav,  3983 

—climate,  3975,  3981 

— commerce,  3975.  3983 

—constitution,  3983 

— description,  3983 

—education,  3979,  3983 

— estancia,  3977 

— family,  3971 

—forests,  3975 

— government.  3971 
■history,  3969-72,  3981-83,  5244 
■horseman,  3977 
■horseman  with  dead  jaguar,  3970 

—Indians,  3969-72,  3974,  3976,  3977-8.il 

— Indians,  infanticide,  3974,  3978 

— Indians,  law  concerning,  3983 

—industries,  3977,  3979,  3983; 

—map,  3981 

— marriage,  3978 

— mountains,  3981 

— name,  meaning,  3981 

— newspapers,  3979 
— ostrich-hunter,  3973 
— population.  3970,  3981,  3983 
— products,  3975 
— religions,  3979 
—rivers,  3979,  3981,  3983 
— settlers,  3972,  3975 
—towns,  3979,  3981,  3983 
— villages,  3975 
— yerba  mate\  3975,  3979,  5225 
Paraguay,  river,  3981,  5243 
Paraivans,  2766-70 
Paramaribo,  3724,  3730 
Parana,  river,  3981,  5243 
Pariahs,  2766-70,  2786 
Paris,  Arc  dc  Triomphe,  2238 
— Boulevard  Montmartre,  2245 
— Champs-l<Hysees,  2244 
— Colarossi  Academy,  studio,  2441 
— concierges,  2240-41 
—Gate  of  S.  Denis,  2238 
—from  Notre  Dame,  2136-37 
—outfitter,  2443 
— Place  de  la  Concord.e,  2245 
— Place  dc  la  llepublique,  2133 
— Q.uai  aux  Fleurs,  2239 
— sacked  by  Norsemen,  3878 
— second-hand  bookstalls,  2243 
— siege,  2288 
— Tuileries,  garden,  2244 
Paris,  Congress  (1857).  3552,  5020 
—Treaty  (1763),  1498 
Treaty  (1815),  2459 
Parnassus,  Mt.,  2497,  2504 
Parnell,  Charles  Stuart,  2976 
Paro,  414,  416 

Parsees,  2799-800,  3231,  4007,  4013 
Parthian  emiiire,  2920,  4032 
Pashpati,  3608 
Pasieczna,  4133 
Passarovitz,  treaty,  4607 
Pasto,  1432,  1440 
Pasumas,  tribe,  3694 
Patagonia,  sheep-breeding-,  210 
Patagonian  Indians,  1282,  1283,  1285 
—types,  211-19,  1283-85 
Pataliputra,  2860 
Patan,  3604,  3610 
Paterson,  William,  1446 
— W.  B.,  xxv 

Pathans,  26,  2818,  2845,  5327 
Patna,  2860 

Patras,  wine  trade,  2484 
Patrick,  Saint,  2970 
Patwawantin,  1175 
Paumotu  Is.  (Taumotu  or  Low  Is.),  2332, 

2333,  2351 
Pavia,  battle  of  (1525),  4767 
Pawnee  Indians,  5209 
Pays  de  Waes,  351,  363 
Pearl-fishing,  California,  3501 
—Ceylon,  1217 
— Japan,  3179 
— Margarita  Island,  5258 
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Pearl-fishing,  Persian  Gulf,  894 

Peat,  2940,  4475 

Pechenegs,  4363-4 

Peebles,  Beltane  festival,  4517 

Pegu,  1074,  1091 

Peguans,  1052,  4631 

Peking,  1384,  1415,  1430-31 

—camel  caravan,  1404 

—crab  stall,  1422 

— dealer  in  masks,  1417 

— Ha-Ta  gate,  1414 

—high  priest,  1394 

— Imperial  Summer  Palace,  1409 

-^--observatory,  1418 

— Pai  Tai,  1409 

— policemen,  1425 

— street  leading  to  Coal  Hill,  1410 

■ — street  view,  1323 

—Temple  of  Heaven,  1290,  1392 

— Temple  of  the  Lamas,  1394 

— watch-tower.  1391 

Peking,  Treaty  (1860),  891 

Pelew  Islands,  4772 

Pemba,  island,  650,  747 

Pembroke,  5308 

Pemmican,  5209,  5229 

Penang,  849,  862,  892,  895 

Penbryn,  5288 

Peninsular  War,  2012,  2287,  4198,  4706 

Penki,  3446 

Penn,  William,  5217 

Pennillion  singing,  5303 

Pennsylvania,  5051,  5157,  5217 

Penzance,  1844-45 

Pepohwan,  the,  2113-15 

Pepper  vines,  Straits  Settlements,  858 

Peradeniya,  botanical  gardens,  1120 

Pera-hera,  1198 

Perak,  865,  872-73 

Perim,  island,  785,  894 

"Periplous,"  the,  3591 

Perlis,  866,  895 

Pernambuco,  509,  513,  2300 

Persia  (Iran),  agriculture,  4001-3 

—area,  3985,  4037 

—army,  4025 

— arrack,  4001 

— barley  harvest,  4003 

— bastinado,  punishment,  4024 

•—bazaar,  3990 

—brick-making.  4012-15 

— carpet  industry.  3997-98,  4021 

—climate,  3985-86 

—commerce,  4001-2,  4004-7,  4037 

—communications,  3987,  4000-1,  4018- 

20,4037 
— configuration,  3985-92 
—constitution,  4034,  4037 
—coppersmith,  3990 
—deserts,  3985-86 
— disease,  4004 
— divorce,  4011 

— donkeys  laden  with  brushwood,  4006 
—education,  4024,  4025-26,  4037 
—falconer,  3990 

— "  fat-tailed  "  sheep,  3985,  3992 
—flora,  3992 
—goldsmith,  3991 

—government,  3984,  4013-23,  4034,  4037 
—and  Great  War,  4026,  4034-37 
— grinding  corn,  4003 
—gypsy  girls  dancing,  3988 
—herdsmen  and  cattle,  4022 
—history,      2920,       3953-54,      4031-37. 

4875-76 
—industries,  4037 
—judicial  administration,  4007-10 
—literature,  4009 
—Majlis  assembled,  3984 
—map,  4031 

— mud-houses,  4012,  4015 
—mullah,  3985 
— musicians,  4023 
—name,  3985,  4000 
— national  game,  4030 
—nomad    tribes,    3992,    4002,    4010-11 

4019,  4028 
—oil-fields,  4001,  4034 
— opium-smoking,  4004 
—  pack  animals,  4018 
— Parsis  (Parse.es),  4007 
— passion  plays,  4013 
— peasant  life,  4002-4 
—population,  4002,  4037 


Persia,  porter,  3993 
—pottery,  4002 
— prices,  4004-7 
— priest  and  household,  3986 
—products,  3992,  4001-2 
— provincial  governors.  4021-23 
—religion,  3986,  4013,  4037 
— rivers,  3987-92 
— ruling  classes,  4007-10 
sheep  and  goat-rearing,  3985 
Shiahism,  2908 

South  Persia  Kifles.  4004,  4025,  4036-37 
—sulphur-burning,  4016,  4017 
—system  of  labour,  4002,  4003 
— theatrical  performance,  3999 
—towns,  3993-4000,  4004.  4037 
— veiled  women,  4004,  40i0,  4020 
—villages,  3990,  3992 
— wines,  4001 
— woman  pilgrim,  4000 
— work  of  missionaries,  4004,  4026 
Persian  Gulf,  894,  3985,  3992-4000,  4033 
Persians,  Baku  refugees,  347 
—customs,  3988,  4005 
— dress,  4004 

— marriage  customs,  4011,  4027-29 
■ — physique,  4004 
—types,  3985-4029 
Perth  (Scotland),  4523,  4536 
Perth  (Western  Australia),  272,  315 
Peru,  agriculture,  4044 
— antiquities,  4061,  4078 
— area,  4077,  4079 
— bull-fighting,  4066 
— Chicha,  4058 
— Cholos,  4048,  4058,  4064 
— climate,  4040,  4044,  4045,  4077 
— commerce,  4079 
— communications,  4045,  4079 
— configuration,  4077 
— constitution,  4079 
— crossing  river  by  cable-car,  4044 
— defence,  4079 

— description,  4039-40,  4044-45,  4077-78 
— disputed  territories,  4077,  4079 
— education,  4079 
— government,  4079 
— and  Great  War,  4079 
— haciendas,  4043-44 
—history,  477,  4078-79,  4772 
— hunter  with  spear,  4069 
— Indians,    cannibalism,   4051,   4065-67 

4073 
— Indians,    characteristics,    4048,    4058 

4064 
— Indians,  customs,  4042,  4064-72 
— Indians,  food,  4068-69 
—Indians,  houses,  4038,  4047,  4067 
— Indians,  marriage,  4053 
— Indians,  musician,  4039 
— Indians,  numbers,  4060 
— Indians,  occupations.  4046 
— Indians,  physique,  4065 
— Indians,  question  of  betterment,  4079 
— Indians,  tribes,  4045,  4047,  4060-72 
— Indians,  types,  4039-75 
— Indians,  use  of  blow-gun,  4073 
— Indians,  wall-less  house,  4042 
— Indians,  woman  weaving,  4047 
— Indians,     workers     in     mines,     4045 

4058-60 
—Indians,  worshipping  at  Copacabana. 

4041 
— industries,  4044,  4075,  4079 
—labour,  4044,  4058-60 
— languages,  4044 
— map,  4077 

— minerals,  4045,  4059,  4077 
— Montana,  4040,  4046,  4060.  4070,  4077 
— mountain  homestead,  4046 
— native  boats,  4049,  4070 
— pack-trains,  4055,  4071 
— population,  4041-43,  4044,  4079 
—pottery,  4062 
—products,  4075,  4077,  4079 
— religion,  4079 
—rivers,  4070,  4072 
—Sierra,  4040,  4044 

—Spanish  rule,  4045-48,  4078,  4767,  4771 
—towns,  4045,  4079 
—travelling  in,  4048-58 
— tungsten,  preparation  of,  4059 
—village,  4054,  4055 
—water-pedlar,  4063 
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Peru,   woman  spinning,  4043' 

Perugia,  3078 

Perulia,  children  of  lepw  asylum)  2797-" 

Peruvians,  4041-43 

Pescadores,  islands,  2097 

Peshawar»-2818 

Peter    the1  Great,   2084,    4269-70).  «34Ji 

4367-6£/48J3 
Peter,  king  (Serbja),.-4606 
Peterborough,  1995-' 
Petra,  women  and  children,  183,  184' 
Petrograd,  4269,  430*;.  4310-11,  4319-221, 

4335,  4339-46,  M%  4361-,.  4874> 
Petropolis,  507 
Phari  Dzong,  fort,  416,  424 
Phasis,  river.     See  Rion  Hiver 
Phaungdawn,  1076,  1078,  1079 
Pheasant,  Georgian,  2356-58 
Philadelphia,  5175 
Philip  of  Macedon,  4031 
Philip  II.  (Spain),  376,  3378,  3666,  4767- 

68,  4771,  5018 
Philiphaugh,  battle  of,  4540 
Philippeville,  97,  111 
Philippine  Islands,  acquisition  by  U.S.A., 

4772,  5220 
—basket-work,  4109 
— trick-fields,  4098 

— Chinese  community,  4082,  4083,  4099 
— commerce,  4099* 
— Commission,  4088" 
— dance,  4108 
— early  settlers,  40S2-83 
— education,-  4088,  4102-111 
— fibre  hat-riiakhur,  4110' 
— flagellants,  4182^3 
—head-hunting,  4088;-  4097,  4100> 
■houses,  4100,  4101 
-importance  of  position-,.  4081 
■industries,  4083,  4098' 
— languages,  4098 
— Mahomedans,  4080,  4097 
—map,  4081 
—minerals,  4081,  4083 
—music,  4091,.  4111 
— marriagesl'  4094 
— number  of  islands,  4081 
— population,  40)99 
— races,  4105,  5376' 
— rice-threshing,  40&2- 
— Spanish  rule,  4084,-  *9-7-98-„  4-77J 
—tribes,  4083-98 
— tuba-collector,  4106 
— village,  4099 

— Woods-Forbes  Mission,  4097 
Philippopolis,  1042,  1043 
Philistines,  3952-53 
Phillip,  Captain  Arthur,  313,  973 
Phoenician  empire,  4923-24,  4936,  496fy 
Phoenicians,  2280,  3267,  4765,  4952 
Phoenix  Islands,  975 
Phormium,  3778,  3792 
Phrapatoom,  4608 
Piave,  battle  of  the,  3106 
Pichincha,  battle  (1822),  1643 
Pico  de  Teyde,  4773 
Picts,  1758,  2969,  4449, -4531 
Piedmont,  3043,  3044.  3103-5 
Pietermaritzburg,  4695 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  xliii,  516,  5215 
Pilsen,  costumes,  1508 
Pinehurst,  5083 
Pinero,  Sir  Arthur,  1 886 
Ping-yang  (Heijo),  3255,  3263,  3265 
Pinkie,  battle  of,  4538 
Pinner  Fair,  1974 

Pipestone,  river,  party  fording,  1135 
Pirot,  4545 
Pirs,  2774 
Pisa,  4767 

Pitcairn  Island,  974,  975,  2333 
Pitch  Lake,  Trinidad.  760 
Pithecanthropus,  xix 
Pituitary  gland,  xii 
Pitons,  volcanoes,  St.  lAicia,  750 
Pittsburg,  5159,  5166,  5181 
Pius  XI.,  Pope,  2981 
Pizarro,  Francisco,  4076,  4078,  4771 
Placilla,  battle  (1891),  1288 
Plaintain,  Salvador,  4378 
Plassey,  battle  of,  2875 
Pleasant  Island.     See  Nauru 
Plevna,  1042,  1043,  4267,  5020 
Plombiires,  Pact  of,  5321 
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Plotchnik,  battle  of,  4604 

Plougasnou,  Breton  shrine,  2168 

Plougastel,  2166,  2189 

Plough,  1372,  1687,  2268 

Plumbago  industry,  Ceylon,  1220,  1222 

Pneumatic  dispatch,  5158 

Pnom  Penh,  1093,  1096 

PocitOS,  5226,  5239 

Poitiers,  battle  ot,  2004,  2282 

Pola,  3082,  3083,  3087 

Poland,  agriculture,  4138 

—area,  4145 

—art,  4123,  4126-29 

— basket-making,  4127 

—Christianity  introduced,  4141 

—Christmas  plays,  4123 

—commerce,  4145 

—communications,  4134-36,  4148 

—constitution,  4136-38,  4145 

—education,  4131-32,  4145 

—government,  4145 

—Great  War,  4138-39 

—harvest,  4128 

-history,  4113,  4141-45,  4369,  43,4 

-house,  4133 

— "  Hymn  to  Poland."  4126 

—industries,  4127,  4134,  4138,  4145 

—Jews,  4121-22,  4130,  4133 

—language,  4132 

—legend,  4112 

—literature,  4129-30 

— map,  4141 

—meaning  of  name,  4115 

—military  police,  4117 

— minerals,  4134 

—music,  4127-29,  4139,  4140 

— national  hymn,  4132-33 

— nationalism,  5313-14 

—oil-fields,  4131,  4133-34 

-partition,  4113-15,  4129,  4144,  4368 

5313 
—peasant  crafts,  4131,  4136 
—peasants  at  shrine,  4137 
—population,  4131-33,  4145 
— post-war  conditions,  4145 
— president,  4138 
—reconstruction,  4121,  4138-39 
—religion,  4131,  4133,  4145 
— rivers.  4145 
—Russian,  4132 
— towns,  4145  . 

—union    with    Lithuania,    3350,    3362, 

4142,  4364 
—village  band,  4140 
Polangen,  3357 
Polcirkeln,  4806 
Poles,  aristocracy,  4119-22 
—Austrian,  4132 

—characteristics,  4119-23,  4126,  4133 
—in  foreign  countries,  4132-33 
. — marriage  customs,  4113,  4124-25 
— origin,  4141 

—patriotism,   4113-14,   4122-23,   412o 
— return  of  exiles,  4133 
—types,  4113-44 
Polonnarua,  1208,  1220, 1225 
Polovtsy,  4364     • 

Poltava,  battle  of  (1709),  4367,  5046 
Polyandry,  2720,  2762,  2770,  4890,  4899 
Polynesia,  975,  2331-44,  5327,  5376 
Polynesians,  897-8,  919,  3704 
Pombal,  Marquis  of.  4157,  4192,  4197 
Pomerania,  237 1, 2426, 2429-32, 4812, 4813 
Pompeii,  2990.  3025-28 
Pondicherri,  2317-19,  2321,  2346,  2750 
Poniatowski,  Josef,  4125 
Pont  Aven,  peasant  women,  2193 
Ponta  Delgada,  4207 

Poona,  2789-91,  2859  n„n„ 

Porcelain  industry,  1590-95,  3189,  3287 
Porlock,  1996 
Port  wine,  4149 
Port  Arthur,  2097,  3212,  3447 
Port  Blair,  2754 
Port  Darwin,  252 
Port  Elizabeth,  4708 
Port  Jackson,  292 
Port  Louis,  672 

Port  au  Prince,  2558,  2562-65,  2o7» 
Port  Said,  1691,  1705,  1714 
Port  Victoria,  669 
Portland  Bill,  1816 
Portland  cement,  5231 
Porto  Novo,  1567,  2350 
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Porto  Rico,  4772,  5191,  5221 
Porto  Seguro,  510 
Portos,4775 
Portsmouth,  1916 

—Treaty,  3447,  4372 
Portugal,  agriculture,  4188-89,.  4193 
—alliances  With  England,  4l3»-o7,  4195 
— 'animals,  treatments  4177 
—architecture,  4149-51 
— >area,  4196 
•art,  4149  .,„.   — 

-bull-fighting,  4177,  4181,  4184-87 
—climate,  4155,  4190 
—colonies,  2874,  4196-97,  4201-9,  42121-3 
— colonies,  map,  4195 
— commerce,  4196 
— constitution,  4196 
— cork  trees,  4190-91 
—crime,  4160-77 
—description,  4147-49,  4196 
—education,  4196 
—festivals,  4160 
— German  financiers,  4204,  4207 

-government,  4396 
—Great  War,  4199 
—history,    4160,    4192,    4195-99,    4(66, 

4768,  4771,  5315 
— house-building,  laws,  4194 
— industries,  4196 
— Inquisition,  4160,  4192 
— Jews,  4155 
— language,  4177 
—literature,  4177-89,  4192 
— map,  4195 
— national  evolution,  5315 

North  African  settlement; . 

— old  name,  4195 

— orange  picking,  4156 

—peasant  in  grass  coat,  4174 

-population,  4155,  4196,  4201 
— prisoner  receiving  food,  4183 
—religions,  4160,  4196 
— sardine  fishing,  4167 
—shepherd,  4171,  4182 
—towns,  4196 
— water-seller,  4162 
—wine  industry,  4148,  4163,  4193 
— women      carrying      loads,      4158-o9 

4164-65,4175 
Portuguese,   characteristics,   4155,   4157 

4160-77 
— explorers,  4196-97 
— physique,  4189 
—types,  4146-93 
Portuguese  Congo,  4205,  4207 
—native  types,  4204,  4206,  4208 
Portuguese  East  Africa.    See  Mozambique 
P  Ttuguese  Guinea,  4207-8 
Portuguese  West  Africa.     See  Angola 
Posiliro,  fishermen,  3093 
Postyen,  1502,  1519,  1538 
Potato  cultivation,  982-3,  1158,  19o4-5s 
Potosi,  459,  460,  477 

Pottery,  African  native,  390,  582-85,  610, 

611 
— Annamese,  165 
—Brittany,  2190 
—Danish,  1590-95 
— Egyptian,  1704-5 
—Grecian,  2528,  4962 
— Japan, 3188 
—Madagascar,  3390-91 
— Mexican,  3469 
—Moorish,  3574,  4731  . 

-North  American  Indian,  5148,  5211 

-Persian,  4002 

-Peruvian,  4062 
— Spain,  4731 
— Switzerland,  4852 
—Tunis,  4946,  4955,  4962 
Prague,  339,  1501,  1505,  1547,  1556-57 
Pratabgarh,  2789 
Praying-wheels,  2828 
Prempeh,  king,  575 
Presbyterians,  1917-18,  4469-73 
Pressburg,  town.     See  Bratislava 
Pressburg,  Treaty  (1805),  2459,  5319 
Prestonpans,  battle  of,  4542 
Pretoria,  4682,  4686,  4691,  4698 
Prickly  pears,  Sicilian,  3040 
Prince  Euuert,  unloading  herrings,  1167 
Prince  o!  Wales's  feathers,  origin,  1502 
Princeton,  university,  5095 
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1  Principe,  island,  1560  4196,4208 
Prinkipo,  island,  o009 
"  Privilegium  Minus,    a  I 
Prome,  1074, 1091 
Proto-Australian  race,  M /ft 
Proto^Semitic  tyte,  *S^*iUS 
Prussia,  agriculture,  2881,  W»* 
—carnival,  2396    , 
—description,  2391,  244,-49 
—East,  lakes,  2371,  2381 
—history,  5315,  5318-21 
—industries,  2392-93,  2447 
— large  estates,  2391 
—peoples,  2377-78,  2447 

—relations  with  Bavaria,  2445 

— religion,  2447 

— representation,  2444 

—towns,  2449 
■war  with  Russia,.  4368 

—See  also  Germany,  history 

Pu  Tu,  facing  1296  ;    1297,  1397 

Pudukkdttai,  2730 

Puebla,  3489 

Pueblo  Indians,  o204-7,  5211-13 

—types,  5148,  5152,  5197,  5214 

Puerto  Barrios,  2539 

Puerto  Cabello,  5247,  52o6,  o2o8 

Puerto  Colombia,  1450 

Puerto  Limon,  1457,  1469 

Puerto    Mexico    (Coatzacoalcos),     3496, 
3498 

Puget-Theniers,  2263-65 

Punakha,  411 

Punans,  806,  810 

Punic  Wars,  3099,  4924 

Punjab,  2818-22,  2877,  2880 
Punta  Arenas  (Chile),  1281 

^ritansK1xu!if8lll7-27,   1931-34,   2009, 

5072,5076,5090,5215 
Pushtu,  38 

Putting  the  weight,  4o01 
Pygmies,   African,   404,   553,   641,  2301, 

—New  Guinea,  3713,  3737,  5376 

Pyramids,  Egypt,  1665, 1669,  1,03-9,1,4, 

Pyrenees,  2273 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  (1659),  3,8 

Pyu,  1052,  1089 


Q 

Qaiyarah,  2899 

Quakers,  Russian  (Molokans),  23o8 

Quebec  (prov.),  1130,  1175,  5207 

—(town),  520,  1181,  1186,  1193 

—founded,  2346 

—Jacques  Cartier  Square,  1123 

— winter  sports,  1128-29 

Queensland,  276,  294,  314,  315 

Queretaro,  3508 

Quesada,  G.  J.  de,  1453 

Quetta,  2817 

Quiches,  2547 

Quichua  Indians,  449,  4048,  4063 

— language,  4044 

— tvpes,  451,  453-54,  457,  406o 

Quillota,  scene  near,  1271 

Quilon,  2705-7 

Quimper,  pottery,  2190 

Quimperle,  peasant  women,  2219 

Quinine,  465 

Quirigua,  monolith  discovered  at,  2oo0 

Quiros,  Fernandez  de,  312 

Quito,  1639,  1641-43 

— government  palace,  1628 

— railway  to  Guayaquil,  1643 

"  Quo  Vadis,"  4130 


Rabat,  3585 

Races.     S<  lankmd 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  849,  892 

Ragusa,  4560,  4563 

Raigarh,  2789  .      . 

Railways.     See    communications 

each  country 
Rainizanamanga,  Bernard,  3389 
Rainy  Lake,  Canada,  fishing,  1134 
Rajasthan,  2806 
Rajputana,  2806-16 
Rajputs,  2806-14,  2874 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  5215 
Rama,  Hindu  god,  2870 
Rama  VI.,  king,  4609,  4624,  4633 
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Ramadan,  fast  of,  2909,  3573,  3943,  4981 

Ramallah,  3941 

Rambuzo,  natives,  919 

Rameses  II.,  3952 

Rameswaram,  2736 

Ramirez,  5220,  5239 

Ramsay,  Dean,  4469 

Ranavalona,  queen,  2350,  3383 

Rand,  the,  4710-11 

Rangoon,  1061,  1071,  1091 

— Store  Dagon,  1044,  1047,  1074,  1076 

Rapa  Is.,  2333,  2351 

Rapallo,  Treaty  (1020),  2096,  5322 

Rarotonga,  3806 

Rasheya,  3321 

Rasputin,  4294-96,  4374 

Rastadt,  Treaties,  2285,  2459 

Ratisbon,  2447 

Ratnapura,  gem-pits,  1217 

Rattan,  industry,  813,  860-61 

Rattvik,  4798,  4807 

Ravenala  (Traveller's  Tree),  3384 

Raxaul,  3598 

Rebaba,  186 

Recife,  510 

Red  Deer  River  Region,  Canada,  1190 

Rsd  Indians.  See  North  American  Indians 

Red  River.     See  Song-Koi  River 

Redonda,  island,  784 

Reform  Bill  (1837),  2014 

Reformation,  xxxviii,  1620,  2007-8,  2283, 

2458,  4857-58,  5314 
Reichenhall,  2378 
Reindeer,  3874,  4315 
Renaissance,  xxx,  xxxviii,  2283,  5314 
Resht,  bazaar,  3998 
Resnik,  4564 
Reunion  (Bourbon),  island,  740,  2307- 

2346,  2351 
Reval  (Tallinn),  2037-38,  2045 
—battle  (1219),  1619 
Revillon  Freres,  1175 
Revolution,  French.     See  under  France 
Rewah,  native  executioner,  2844 
Reykjavik,  2690-92,  2694-95,  2697 
Rhea,  3973,  5231 
Rhineland,   2372,    2378,    2392-93,    2414, 

2432-34 
Rhine,  Confederation  of  the,  5319 
Rhine,  river,  2371,  2387,  2116,  2444,  333E 
Rhodes,  island,  3106,  5018 
Rhodes,  Cecil  J.,  4213-14,  4217-18,  4710 
Rhodesia,  aborigines,  4211 
— administration,  4221 
— agriculture,  4217 
— antiquities,  4211-12 
—area,  4213-17 
— canoe-boys,  4213 
— climate,  4214. 
— farm,  4214 
—fauna,  4223 
— "  flv-belts,"  4217 
—history,  4211-13,  4219 
— houses,  4220 

— hunting  hippopotamus,  4219 
— "indaba,"  4221 
— map,  4211 
■ — minerals,  4217 
— natives,  customs,  4221 
— natives,  musical  instrument,  4218 
— natives,   returning  from   giraffe  hunt 

4210 
— natives,  types,  4210-19 
—Northern,  4213-17 
— population,  4217 
— self-government,  4223 
— Shangani  memorial,  4218 
—Southern,  4217,  4691,  4711 
—towns,  4217 
Rhondda,  lord,  5302 
Rhone,  river,  4838 
Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  3685 
Ribbon-making,  Sweden,  4797 
Rice  cultivation,  Borneo,  813 
—China,  1372-75 
—French  Indo-China,  126,  2329 
— India,  Brahmin  fixing  harvest,  2790 
—Japan,  3155-58,  3182-83 
—Java,  3681-84,  3686 
—Madagascar,  3399,  3402-3.  3423 
—Philippine  Islands,  4082 
— Siam,  4629 
Richborough,  1758-59 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  2284,  2346,  5316 


Rickshaw,  3161 

Riesengebirge,  2371,  2434,  2449 

Rif,  3574,  4775-76 

Riga,  3272,  3281,  3287 

—Treaty  (1921),  5040 

Rigo,  902 

Rila,  monastery,  1037 

Rimini,  3006 

Rincon  Antonio,  3456 

Ring,  lake,  4785 

Rio  Frio,  1444 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  3451-54,  3507,  516£ 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  480,  505,  510,  513 

—scenes,  482,  488,  506 

Rio  Muni,  4773-75 

Eio  de  Oro,  2296,  4776 

Rion  (Phasis),  river,  2353-54,  2350 

Ripon  Falls,  Uganda,  645 

Riverina  (Australia),  246,  254-55,  289 

Riviera,  2252,  3512 

Roads.     See  communications  under  each 

country 
Robert  II.  (Scotland),  4536 
Robert  III.  (Scotland),  4536 
Roberts,  Bartholomew,  1560 
Roberts  of  Kandahar,  Lord,  44 
Robespierre,  2286 
Rock  phosphate,  967 
Rock  Veddas,  1215,  1227 
Rocky  Mts.,  1123 
Rodeo,  1276 

Roderiques,  island,  668,  747 
Rodd,  Enrique,  5241 
Rolling  mill,  5166 
Romanisch,  4815 
Rome  (ancient),  citizenship  rights,   xxxii 
— colonial  policy,  xxxii 
— conflict  with  Germans,  2453-56 
— and  Egypt,  1754 
— evolution,  xxx 
— legacies,  xxxiv 
—Libya,  1732,  1733,  2291 
— map,  xxxvii 
—occupation  of  Britain,  1757-58,  2001 

4531.  5307 
— occupation  of  Morocco,  3591 
— Palestine  and  Syria  subdued,  3953-54 

4876 
— public  rights,  xxxi 
— rise  and  fall,  xxxii,  xxxiv,  xxxv,    3099. 

3100 
— slave  population,  xxxvi 
— soldiers,  xxxix 
— Spain  annexed,  xxxv,  4765-66 
— struggle  with  Carthage,  4924 
— and  Switzerland,  4857 
— tribunate,  xxxiv 

Rome  (modern),  2454,  2992,  3010-14,  4966 
— arch  of  victory,  2989 
—flower  girl,  2998,  3005 
—Forum,  3098 
—Pope  Phis  IX.,  2981 
— professional  letter-writer,  2988 
— S.  Peter's,  3003,  3014 
—Swiss  Guards,  2999 
Romsdalshom,  3870 
Ronda,  4745,  4747 

Roosevelt,  president,  3958,  5082,  5094 
Roraima,  mountain,  756 
Rosario,  214,  223 
Roscofl,  Brittany,  festival,  2197 
Rotterdam,  3656 
Rouen,  2194,  3878 
Roussillon,  5316 
Rowing,  1586,  1772 
Royal  Academy,  1801 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted    Police,    1125, 

1144 
Royal  Company  of  Archers,  4505 
Royal  Holloway  College,  1777 
Ruanda,  379,  405,  409,  665,  700-2,  746 
Ruba  el  Khali,  2595,  3883 
Rubber  industry,  Brazil,  296-97 
—Java,  3688-89 
—Malay  States,  867,  870 
— Singapore,  855-56 
— Straits  Settlements,  854-57 
Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  377 
Rubiana  Lagoon,  native,  952 
Rudolf  I.  (Hamburg),  337,  2457 
Rugby  football,  1859,  1870,  3205,  3805-6 

4520-21 
Riigen  Island,  2426,  2442 
Rum,  kingdom,  4877 
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Rumai.     See  Palaungs 

Rumania,     agriculture,    4225,      4228-29 

4234,  4255-57 
— army,  4267 

— Bulgarian  market  gardeners,  4253 
— carting  hay,  4234 
— cattle-breeding,  4239 
— Christinas  customs,  4261 
— climate,  4255 
— commerce,  4267 
— communications,  4249,  4267 
—constitution,  4267-68 
— dancms  .5,  4259,  4264 

—description,  4255-61,  4267 
—education,  4237,  4267 
— expansion,  4240,  4260 
—fast  days,  4233 
—festivals,  4259 
—flax  industry,  4254 
—folklore,  4231 
— government,  4267 
—Great  War,  4226-27,  4237,  4267 
— Greek  influence,  4232 
—gypsies,  4237-38,  4240,  4249 
—harvest,  4241,  4257 
—history,  4225-27,  4263-67 
—houses,  4251,  4261 
— industries.  4267 
—Jews,  4240 

—land  tenure,  4228,  4229-31 
—languages,  4227,  4231,  4232 
— literature,  4231,  4266 
— maize  cultivation,  4253,  4258 
— mamaliga,  4233,  4253,  4256 
—map,  4263 

— meaning  of  name,  4225 
— music,  4240-49 
— navy,  4267 
—population,  4240,  4267 
— products,  4228 
—proverb,  4235-36,  4255 
—religion,  4235-37,  4267 
—scene,  4230 

—shepherds,  4240,  4249,  4250,  4251 
—towns,  4249,  4267 
— tzuica,  4253,  4257 
—villages,  4261 
— woman  spinning,  4248,  4252 
Rumanians,  amusements,  4255 
—character,  4228,  4231-36,  4249-53,  4261 
— customs,  4235,  4252 
—dress,  4229,  4255 
—embroidery,  4230,  4231,  4255 
—food,  4233,  4253,  4256 
— marriage,  4226 
—origin,  4225,  4251,  5323 
— superstitions,  4236 
—types,  4225-64 
— upper  classes,  4232-35 
Runeberg,  2085,  2086 
Runo  Island,  wedding  group,  2043 
Rurik,  4363,  4779,  4810 
Russia,  agriculture,  4337 
— area,  4375 

—army,  4304,  4344,  4367,  4369,  4375 
—artel,  4310-11 
—banks,  4326 
— Bolshevism,  growth,  4373 
— Bolshevist  destroying  property,  4355 
—Bolshevist  addressing  crowd,  4360 
— Bolshevist     rule,     conditions     under, 

4349-61,  4374-75 
—bribery,  4323,  4335-36 
—Brotherhood  of  Ten,  4295 
— bureaucracy,  4270-72,  4305-7,  4322-26, 

4361 
— Bvzantillism,  4296,  4305 
—children,  4317 
— Christianity,  4363,  5039,  5045 
—Church,  Holy  Synod,  4367 
—Church,  position  of,  4294,  4360-61 
—climate,  4310,  4346-49,  4375 
—commerce,  4320,  4337-41,  4350,  4373, 

4375 
— communications,  4363,  4367,  4375 
— Communist  Republic,  4349 
— Communist  soldier,  4356 
— constitution,  4375 
— Cossacks.     See  that  title 
— Crimean  War.    See  that  title 
— crown  jewels  valued,  4358 
— currencv,  4361 
—dancing,  4318-19,  4343 
;  —demonstrations,  4328,  4353,  4372 
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Russia,  description,  4363,  4375 

— divorce,  4361 

— "  douga,"  4311 

— drunkenness,  4281-83 

—Duma,  4372-73 

— dvornik  (yardman),  4282,  4333 

—education,  4308,  4354,  4375 

—emancipation  of  peasants,  4321,  4369 

—epidemic  diseases,  4359,  4375 

— estates,  4324 

—exile  to  Siberia,  4296-305 

—famines,  4356-59,  4371,  4375 

—fields  in  spring,  4301 

—finance,  4349,  4350 

—German  influence,  4341 

—government,     4270,     4296-307,     4328 

4336,  4367,  4375 
— Great  War,  4373-74 
—gypsies,  4279-81 
— harvest,  4323-25 

—history,  4363-75,  4779,  4810,  5018-20 
—house,  4316,  4318,  4324,  4338 
—house  to  house  visit  by  priest,  4293 
—ice-merchant,  4275 
—industries,  4355-56,  4375 
—interior  of  church,  4313 
—izba,  4326-27 

—judicial  administration,  4309-10,  4369 
— Labour  Day,  4351 
—land  tenure,  4329,  4369,  4373 
— Lapp  couriers,  4314 
—law,  4309,  4364 
— literature,  4369 
— Little.     See  Ukraine 
—local   government,    4307,    4310,    4369, 

4371-72 
—locksmith,  4309 
— lumber  industry,  4329,  4334 
— map,  4365 
—market-day,  4285 
—marriage  laws,  4361 
—May  Day,  4351 
— Menshevists,  4373 
— merchant  with  samovar,  4282 
—Minister  of  Interior,  4336 
—Mongols,  4269 

—monks  of  Greek  Church,  4291-92 
— moujik,  4284-85,  4298 
—music,  4318-19,  4335 
— name,  meaning,  4810 
— national  costume,  4320 
— national  evolution,  5315 
— navy,  4375 

—New  Economic  Policy,  4356 
—nurse  (nyanva),  4269 
— Ochrana,  4336-37 
— officials,  stories,  4270-72 
—Patriarchate,  4366 
— peasants,  crafts,  4311-18 
— peasants,  kneeling  before  icon,  4290 
—pilgrims,  4283,  4292,  4294 
— police,  4336-37 
— polisher  of  parquet  floors,  4283 
—population,  4269,  4375 
— press,  4369 
— priest's  funeral,  4287 
—priests,  4292-93 
— priests  and  nuns  bearing  icon   4303 

l/rohibiti    li.    "■  '  '    :■:: 
— proverb,  4268 
— Red  Rosa,  4357 
— refugees,  4348 

—religion,  4290.  4292-94,  4360,  4375 
—revolution  (1917),  4270,  4328-33,  4353 

4374 
— rivers,  4363 

— Saturday  state  service,  4350 
—serfdom,  4322,  4366-67,  4368 
—servants,  4333-35 
— shop-signs,  4339 
— sleigh,  4315,  4339 
— Socialist  Republic,  4349,  4374 
— soldiers,  4342-44 
— street  vender,  4281 
— streets,  4335 
—  Tartars,  4269,  4364 
— theatre,  4319-22,  4356 
— towns,  4375 

— troika  with  three  horses,  4284 
—Tsar,  4296,  4365 
—vehicle,  4311 
—vodka,  4281-83 

—war  with  Japan,  3212,  3221-2"    3°65 
3447,  4372  '  ' 


Russia,  women  and  children  in  food  queue, 
4354 

— women  at  prayer,  4299 

— woodman,  4302,  4325,  4327,  4329 

— Zemst-vo,  4307,  4371-72 

Russia  Company,  1932,  4366 

Russians,  amusements,  4279-81,  4318-2 

— character,    4269,    4272-81,    4283-309 

4328-29 
— colonists,  2165 
— customs,  4333 
— education,  4338 
— embroidery,  4322 
—food,  4318 
— fourazhka  (hat),  4274 
— Great  Russians,  4269 
— Little  Russians,  4269.     See  Ukrainians 
— origin,  4269,  4363 
—peasants,  4292-93,  4327,  4336 
— superstitions,  4335 
— types,  4269-361 

Rnthenes  (Ruthenians),  in  Canada  1126 
— Czechoslovakia,  1550-51 
— Galieia,  5040 
— girl  in  sheepskin  coat,  4135 
-religion,  4131,  5040 
-types,  1500-55,  4128,  4130-31,  4134 
Ruthenia,    1508,    1510,    1515-16,    1528 

1541-43,  1551 
Rutherford,  Professor  Ernest,  3808 
Ruwenzori,  mountain,  565,  641 
Ruzomberok,  girl,  1501 
Ryswyck,  peace  of  (1698),  3669 
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Saba  Island,  3723,  3739 

Sabaeans,  191,  2890-91,  4211,  4212 

Sabot-making,  371,  2181-82,  2198 

Sacsaihuaman,  ruined  fortress,  4061 

Sadowa,  battle  of  (1866),  2288,  3337 

Safed,  3920 

Saghalien.     See  Sakhalien  Island 

Sahara  Desert,  85,  101,  2292-93,  2297 

Saigon,  2328,  2331,  4081 

St.  Andrews,  4458 

St.  Aubin,  981 

Sainte-Barbe,  2147 

St.  Bernard,  Hospice,  3079,  4825,  4849 

St.  Christopher's.     See  St.  Kitts 

St.  Denis,  2307 

St.  Eustache,  3723,  3739 

St.  Gall,  4815 

St.  George's  (Grenada),  776 

St.  Georgien,  2380,  2408,  2413 

St.  Germain,  Treaty  (1919),  341 

—Peace  of  (1632),  520 

St.  Goarshausen.  castle,  2416 

St.  Helena,  660,  671,  739,  747,  2287,  2459 

St.  John  (New  Brunswick),  1183    il93 

St.  John,  Knights  of,  994,  996,  "457 

St.  John's  (Newfoundland),  3757 

St.  Kilda,  4463,  4464,  4466-68 

St.  Kitts,  781,  784 

St.  Lawrence,  river,  1121 

St.  Louis  (Senegal),  2299 

St.  Lucia,  760,  780,  784 

St.  Martin,  island,  3723,  3739 

St.  Mary,  island  (W.  Africa),  739 

St.  Mary's  River,  5130 

St.  Maurice,  river,  Ashing  party,  1134 

St.  Paul,  river,  !  88H 

St.  Peter  Port,  981 

St.  Pierre  (Martinique),  2310,  2312 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  Is.,  2309    2346 

2349,  2352,  3773 
St.  Thomas,  island,  1560,  4196,  4208 
St.  Vincent,  709,  760,  784,  4207 
St.  Vincent,  battle  of  (1797),  2012 
Saints  Archi'-elago,  2313 
Saishuto  Island,  3265 
Sajanalaya,  4631 
Sak,  1052 

Sakais,  865,  882-83,  887 
Sakalava,  tribe,  3385,  3390,  3392    3422 
— burial  grounds,  3421 

-hairdiessing,  3422 

-houses,  3400 

-marriage  customs,  3417 

-types,  3304,  3397,  3411,  3422,  3425    See 
also  Malagasy 
Sakhalien  Island,  3208,  3218-19   zr'c"> 
Sakkara,  1644 

Salah-ed-Din(Saladin),  1754, 3954,  4876-7 
Salamanca,  4729,  4754,  4766 
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!  Salamis,  battle  of,  4031 
Salerno,  2992 
Salina  Cruz,  3497 
Salisbury  (Rhodesia),  4217 
Salmon  canneries,  Canada,  llo"7 
— device  for  catching,  Norway    3847 
— fishing,  Newfoundland,  3747  ' 
—fishing,  Scotland,  4484-85,  4490,  4513 
— Wales,  5284 

Salonica,  5017,  5020-25,  2528-29 
Salt  Lake  City,  5165,  5167 
Salt  mining,  1462,  3524,  4134 
Salvador,  amata  tree,  4379 
— charitable  societies,  4384 
—Church,  4378-82 
— commerce,  4387,  4389 
— constitution,  4382,  4389 
—description,  4388,  4389 
— diseases,  outbreak,  4389 
— earthquake  (1919),  4389 
— education,  4385 
—farming,  4382,  4384 
— festivals,  4384 
— government,  4389 
—history,  4378-82,  4388-89 
—Indians,  4378,  4384,  4387 
— industries,  4389 
—labour,  4385 
—map,  4388 
— musicians,  4387 
—ox-carts,  4384,  4385 
—population,  4377,  4378,  4389 
— products,  4377-78,  4382 
— theatre,  4382 
— towns,  4382,  4389 
— volcanoes,  4377,  4389 
— woman  with  plantain  leaf,  4378 
— women  making  bread,  4385 
Salvation  Army,  1906,  1910,  1912 
Salzburg,  334 

Samaritans,  harvest-time,  3925 
— JNablus,  3915 
— Passover  service,  3907 
-prayer,  3908 

-preparation  of  offering,  3911 
—priests,  ..".lyr.,  SftQB,  3912 
— types,  3910 

Samarkand,  5023,  5025-26,  5028-30 
Samarra,  2902 
Samisen,  3199 

Samoa,  Chinese  labour,  4415 
— communications,  4411 
— copra,  4410-11 
—drying  pulp,  breadfruit,  4403 
— history,  4391-400 
— house,  4398 

— hurricane  (1889),  4392-93 
— map,  4391 
—mat-making,  4393 
— native  houses,  4314,  4315 
—natives  making  "  afe,"  4392 
— natives  playing  baseball,  4412 
— outrigger  canoes,   4395 
— products,  4411 
— tapa  cloth-making,  4414 
— two  capitals,  4391 
— White  settlers,  4415 
Samoans,  amusements,  4412 
—boats,  4393,  4394 

— characteristics,  4390,  4400,4409,4411-15 
— Christianity,  4409 
— customs,  4400-9 
—dancing,  4399 
— divorce,  4413 
— dress,  4400 
—food,  4411 

—handmaidens  of  village,  4397 
— kava-making,  4402 
— language,  4400 
— lava  lava,  4403 
— marriage,  4413 
-physique,  4400 
-religion,  4409-11 
— tulafale  (orator),  4390,  4408 
—types,  4396-414 
Samoyeds,  3844.  4636,  4647,  5376 
Sampans,  157,  1303 
Sampot,  1105 
Samshu,  3438 
San  Antonio,  5169-72 
San  Bias  Indians,  3957,  3965 
San  Diego,  5129 

San     Domingo     (republic).     See     Santo 
Domingo 


San — Sem 

San  Domingo  (town),  4142,  4444-45 

San  Fernando  de  Apnre,  5259 

o,an  Francisco,  3963,  5118-19,  5159 

ean  Giuiio,  isie,  3065 

San  Jose,   1458-59,  1461,  1469 

San  Juan,  river,  3820,  3830 

San  Julian,  116 

San  Luis  (Cuba),  1498 

San  Luis  Potosi,  3493-96 

San  Marino,  republic,  area.  4418 

— Captains  ltegent,  4421,  4423 

— climate,  4418-21 

— coat-of-arms,  4433-36 

— currency,  4436 

—education,  4433 

— Fascisti,  4431,  4436 

— Fete  of  S.  Marinas,  4421-24 

—flag,  4436 

— government,  4424 

—Great  War,  4433 

—history,  4417-18,  4424 

—hospitals,  4433 

— industries,  4433-34 

— judicial  administration,  4424-33 

— La  Rocca  castle,  4425,  4427 

— mails,  4435 

— map,  4417 

— militia,  4419,  4432-33 

— motto  of  Republic,  4417 

—Noble  Guard,  4419.  4430 

— population,  4417,  4418 

— products,  4433 

— proposal  of  casino  rejected,  4436 

— scene,  4426,  4433-34 

— stamps,  4436 

— stone  quarries,  4423,  4433 

San  Marino  (town),  442  1-24, 4428-29, 443: 

San  Martin,  General,  322,  4078 

San  Miguel,  4382 

San  Pedro  Sula,  2624 

San  Remo,  3070,  3094,  3097 

—Supreme  Council  (1920),  3321 

San  Salvador  (town),  4376-77,  4380-84 
43S6,  4388-89 

San  Salvador  (volcano),  4386 

San  Sebastian,  4752 

San  Stefano,  Treaty  (1878),  4371.  5020 

Sana,  193 

Sand  River  Convention  (1852),  4708 

Sandakan,  4081 

Sandvig,  Andcis.  3872 

Sandwich,  Islands. See  Hawaii 

Sanskrit,  2873,  3344,  4626 

Santa  Ana,  4382 

Santa  Cruz,  Island,  natives,  940-41 

Santa  Isabel,  4775 

Santals,  5376 

Santa  Lucia,  Cerro  de,  1273 

"  Santa  Maria,"  Columbus's  ship,  xlii 

Santa  Marta,  5254 

Sant'  Ana,  bull  ring,  1451 

Santiago  (Chile),  1264,  1287,  1289 

— the  Alameda,  1232 

— ^at's  meat  man,  1240 

— 'girls'  botany  lesson,  1237 

— military  review,  1239 

— mote,  man  buying,  3267 

— planting  memorial  tree,  1237 

— religiuu*  . .  t.-i.r.nv.   |j.;s 

—women,  1235,  1259 

Santo  Domingo,  American  administration 

4438,  4447 
—area,  4446-47 
—burial  of  Columbus,  4437 
— cactus  grove.  4441 
—canoes  with  firewood.  4443 
—commerce,  4437,  4439,  4447 
— -communications.  4437,  4447 
— 'Constitution,  4447 
— currency,  4439 
— description,  4446-47 
— education,  4445,  4447 
— forests,  4443 
— -former  name,  4446 
— -government,  4447 

—history,  2568-69,  2573,  4438,  4446-47 
—houses,  4438-39 
—industries,  4437,  4445,  4447 
— language,  4439 
— map,  4446 
— minerals,  4445-46 
— newspapers,  4439 
— people,  character,  4437-38,  4445 
— -population,  4446-47 


I  Santo  Domingo,  products,  4437,  4443 
— religion,  4447 
— tobacco  industry,  4438-40 
— towns,  4447 
Santo  Tomas,  2547 
Santorin,  2488 
Santos,  508 

Sao  Paulo,  480,  507,  510,  513 
Sao  Salvador.     See  Bahia 
Sapara,  Doctor,  566 
Saracens,  4766,  4966,  5315 
Sarawak,  805,  810,  892,  895 
Sarba,  fcazaar,  3300 
Sarcees,  1155 

Sardine  industry,  2174-76,  4167,  5129 
Sardinia,  30-11-42,  4767,  1965,  5321 
Sargon  I.,  2917 
Sargon  II.,  3953 
Sarikolis,  5020,  5028 
Sark,  island,  977,  986 
Sarkoz,  2636,  2657 
Sarmatians,  4141 
Sarts,  438,  3236.  4663 
Sasaks,  tribe,  3693 
Satara,  2789 

Satsuma,  3121,  3135.  3220 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  5130 
Savage  Island,  3806 
Savanilla,  1450 
Save,  river,  4595,  4599 
Savo,  island,  925 
Savoca,  monastery,  3072 
Savolax,  2082 

Savoy,  2256,  2272,  2288,  3102,  4858,  5323 
Saxon  (Switzerland),  4835 
Saxons,  early  English  colonists,  1760,  1764 
—early  history,  2453-57 
—types,  2372-77,  3612-13 
Saxony,  2379,  2426,  2451 
— area,  2449 
— education,  2449-51 
— industries,  2392-93,  2449 
— population.  2392,  2449 
— religion,  2449 
— representation,  2444 
Sayansk  Bits.,  4636 
Sayyids,  2816,  2896 
Scandinavia.     See     Denmark,     Norway. 

Sweden 
Scandinavian  League,  4808 
Schapbach,  2375,  2383 
ScharJenberg,  2421 
Schaumburg,  2426 
Schelde,  dock  system,  367 
Scheveningen,  3653 
Schiller,  2450,  2451 
Schleswig.     See  Slcsvig 
Sehneekoppe,  mt.,  2371 
"  Sehnick,"  361 

Schonbrunn,  Treaty  (1809),  2459 
Schools.     See     Education     under     each 

country 
Scilly  Is.,  1971-72,  2006 
Scindia,  Maharaja,  2803-4 
Scone,  4534-35 

Scotland,  agriculture,  4458,  4503-5,  4515 
— archery,  4505 
— area,  4543 
— art,  4502,  4542 
— Beltane  festival,  4517 
-Black  Watch,  4456 
-boys  playing  marbles.  4528 
-Calvinism,  4409-73,  4538 
— cattle  show,  4520 
— Christianity,  4531 
—Church,  4538-40,  4442-43 
— collecting  seaweed  for  fertilizing,  4458 
— commerce,  4543 
— communications,  4543 
—cottage,  4496,  4511 
— Court  of  Session,  4455 
— Covenanters,  4469,  4538,  4540-41 
— crofter  system,  4519 
-curling,  4498-99 
-deer  forests,  4543,  4557 
— deer-stalking,  4506-9 
— depopulation  of  rural  districts,  4507 
— description,  4543 
—drinking,  4479-80 
—education,  4458-61,  4506,  4541,  4543 
— emigration,  4507,  4557 
— Epis  opacv,  4539 
—festivals,  4465,  4517 
—fisher  girls,  4487,  4523,  4529 
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I  Scotland,  fisherman,  4491,  4495 
— fishing  industry,  4526-29 
—flat  system,  4502 
— forests,  4801 

— French  influences,  4521,  4538 
— government,  4541,  4543 
— Highlands,  clans  xxii,  4451-55,  4497 
— Highlands,  extent,  4512 
—Highlands,  gatherings,  4489,  4500-4 
— Highlands,  harvest-,  4519 
—Highlands,  scenery,  4497,  4523,  4555-57 
— history,  2008-9,  2011,  4531-43 
— hotel-keeping,  4523-25 
—industries,  4522-23,  4543 
— language,  4526 
— legal  system,  4455 
—literature,  4497-99,  4532,  4536,  4542 
—lochs,  4510,  4543 
— Lowlands,  4514-15 
— map,  4533 
— miners,  4505 
— ministers,  4513-18 
-mountains,  4543 
-piper,  facing  4512 
-population,  4543 
-poverty,  4525-26 
i'resbyterians,  4469-73 
-Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highl'nd'rs,4457 
-religion,  4469-73,  4543 
—rising  (1715),  4542 
—rising  (1745),  4451,  4497,  4542 
— rivers,  4543 

—salmon-fishing,  4484-85,  4490,  4513 
— sheep-rearing,  4512,  4514-16 
— shepherd  and  sheep,  4492,  4515,  4521 
— sports  and  games,  4519-21 
— Stone  of  Destiny,  4534 
—towns,  4522-23,  4543 
—Union  with  England,  2008,  2011,  4505 

4539 
—village,  4530 
—whisky,  4479-80 
Scots,  Canada,  4476-79 
— characteristics,    4449-51,    4469     4473 
4476-79,    4505-19,  4521,  4527-28    ' 
— as  colonists,  4476-79,  4521,  4528 
-commercial  success,  4461,  4476,  4521- 

22,  4528 
-desire  for  knowledge,  4458-61 
-drinking,  4479-80 
-festivals,  4465 
— food,  4525 
— hero-worship,  4465-69 
— Highlanders,  xxii,  4449-55,  4480-97 
— humour,  4473-76,  4511 
— Ireland,  4531 
— love  of  Scotland,  4465 
— Lowland  race,  4449-51,  4497 
— missionaries,  4450 
—origin,  4449,  4526-27 
— peasants,  intelligence,  4506 
— physique,  4449 
—religion,  4469-73 
—Sunday  observance,  4469,  4513 
—types,  4450-530 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  4455-57,  4497-98 
Scutari  (Albania),  47,  63,  3555-57 
—lake,  57 

Scythians,  2724,  2823,  5028 
Sea  cows,  268 

Sea  Dayaks  (Ibans),  806,  816,  823 
—types,    801-3,    815,  819,  820,   822,    824 
Seals,  habits,  3774 
Seal-fishing,  Alaska,  5187,  5189 
—Baikal,  lake,  4644-45 
—Finland,  2086 

—Newfoundland,  3744-55,  3774-75 
— Norway,  3837 
— Uruguayan,  fleet,  5227 
Sea  Venture  Flats,  771 
Seaweed,  collecting,  1844,  4458 
—edible,  2592-93 
Seeococni,  4709 
Secunderabad,  2783-84 
Segovia,  4763 
Selangor,  865,  895 
Seleucia,  2894,  4861 
Seleucids,  2920,  4875-76 
Seleucus,  3953,  4875 
Selim  I.,  1648  4877,  5017-18 
Seljuks,  3954,  4032.  4876-77,  5016 
Selkirk  Bits.,  1123 
Selworthy  Green,  1823 
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Semites,  2917-18,  4803,  4875 

Benecas,  1153,  519G, 

Senegal,  2299-300,  2346,  2348.    See 

Africa,  French  West 
Senegambia,  2291 
Senussi,  1732,  1735,  1737,  1739-41 
Seoul  (KLeijo),  3237,  3240-42,  3246,  3249, 

3252,  3255,  3258,  3265 
Sephardim,  2522,  3906,  3937,  5012 
Serajevo,  4566-67,  4606-7 
Serbia,  adoption  of  Roman  calendar,  4598 
—agreement  with  Italy  (1921),  2906,  4606 
— agriculture,  4546,  4553,  4566,  4568 
— area,  4607 
—army,  4561,  4607 
— climate,  4545-46 
— commerce,  4607 
— constitution,  4606-7 
—dancing,  4576 
— development,  4603 
—education,  4590,  4607 
— form  of  salutation,  4573 
—government,  4347-50,  4607 
—Great  War  (1914-18),  3557,  4606 
—history,  4546-7,  4561,  4603-7,  5016-17 
—houses,  4568,  4601 
—industries,  4545,  4558-59,  4498,  4607 
—land  tenure,  4566,  4593,  4605 
— map,  4605 
— music,  4547 

—nationalism,  5313,  5318,  5323 
— peasants,  4545,  4592 
— peoples,  4555,  5312 
— politics,  4547-50 
—population,  4576,  4600,  4607 
—religion,  4550-57,  4595-98,  4607 
—rivers,  4607 
—taxation,  4560,  4568 
— towns,  4576,  4607 
—war  with  Austria  (1876),  4266-67 
— women's  position,  4552,  4592,  4597 
Serbo-Croatian    Language,    4550,    4593, 

4595,  4600 
Serbs,  character.  4562-66,  4573,  5312 
—dress,  4561,  4564,  4568-69,  4570,  4577 

4590-600 
—food,  4566-68 

■ — marriage  customs,  4561,  4584,  4602 
—origin,  4363,  4595 
—love  of  music,  4573-76 
— superstitions,  4569-73 
— tvpes,  4544-602 
"  Serra  d'E3trella,"  4181 
Settignano,  3103 
Setubal,  4160 
Sevastopol,  5020 
Seven  Years'  War,  2011,  5217 
Seville,     3593,    4724,    4734-35,     4743-48 

4759-63 
Sevres,  Treaty  of,  5021 
Seychelles  Islands,  669,  745,  747 
Seyid,  Mustapha  el  Idrisi,  187 
Seyyids,  2896 
Shahar,  435 

Shakavitza,  meal  for  dead,  1029 
Shakespeare,  William,  2000,  4531,  5283 
Shamanism,  3242,  3529,  4636,  4646 
Shamshan,  mountains,  785 
Shan,  1052,  1054,  1074,  4609,  4626 
Shanghai,   1355,  1393,   1403,  1413,  1431 

4081 
Sharka,  1508 
Shar-i-Sabz.     See  Shahar 
Sharon,  plain,  3892,  3911 
Shat-el-Arab,  2883,  2889,  4000 
Shawias,  79,  99 
Sheba  (Saba),  3116,  4211 
Shebeli,  tribe,  3112,  3120 
Sheep-breeding.      See    under     particular 

country 
Sheikh  Othman,  791,  794 
Shengrking.     See  Fengtien 
Sherab  Gyatsu,  lama  sage,  2830 
Sherborne  School,  1778-79 
Shetland  Islands,  3878,  4475,  4486,  4493 

4523,  4526,  4537 
Shiahs.  See  Shiites 
Shibam,  182 

Shigatze,  4894,  4902,  4915 
Shiites,  beliefs,  3986,  4013,  4032,  4871 
—Irak,  2889,  2902-8 
—Lebanon,  3306 
—Syria,  4871-72 
Shik,  ruins,  Socotra,  798 


Shilka,  river,  3436 

Shilluks,  615,  630,  636,  637 

Shimonoseki,  2097,  3447 

Shinshn,  3124 

Shintoism,  gohei,  beliefs,  3124,  3150 

— national  religion,  Japan,  3137,  3224 

"Ship  of  Hell,"  4181-82 

Shiraz,  4000,  4009,  4036-37 

Shiris,  1642 

Shirouma,  Mount,  3156 

Shottery,  2000 

Shropshire,  1815,  1968-70 

Shu  (state),  1427 

Shumsbum.     See  Shamshan 

Shuwa  Arabs,  615 

Shuwas,  545 

Siaks,  tribe,  3694 

Siam,  area,  4633 

—army,  4633 

—art,  4624-25 

—Buddhism,  4609,  4623-24,  4630 

—Chinese,  4609,  4617-23,  4624 

—commerce,  4613,  4633 

— communications,  4617,  4633 

—drama,  4626,  4628-29 

—education,  4608,  4613,  4617,  4633 

— government,  4633 

—Great  War  (1914-18),  4633 

— handu  24-25 

— histor\  31-33 

—houses,  4610,  4613,  4617 

—industries,  4629,  4633 

— judicial  administration,  4620 

— language,  4626 

—literature,  4624,  4626-29 

—map,  4631 

— monasteries,  4624,  4630 

— music,  4625 

— navv,  4633 

—peoples,  4609-10 

—products,  4629 

— rice-growing,  4629 

—tribes,  4609,  4626-27,  4631 

Siamese,  betel-chewing,  4610-11,  4622 

-  birth  customs,  4617 

— character,  4613 

— customs,  4624 

—dress,  4611-13 

— expert  watermen,  4617 

—food,  4629 

—funeral  customs,  4614-15,  4623-24 

— hairdressing,  4610,  4613,  4624 

— marriage  customs,  4623 

—origin,  4631,  5376 

— physique,  4609-10 

—types,  4609-32 

Siberia,  area  and  population,  4635-36 

—climate,  4636 

— communications,  4637,  4644 

— conquest  and  colonisation,  4635 

— education,  4637 

— gold-mining,  4643 

— house,  4637 

— map,  4635 

—minerals,  4643,  4645 

— origin  of  name,  4635 

—religions,  4636,  4640,  4645-47 

— rivers,  4644 

— sealing,  4644-45 

—Tartars,  4636,  4641,  4645 

— towns,  4636-37,  4638-43 

—Trans-Siberian  Rlwy.,  3433,  3447,  4371 
4643-44 

—tribes,  4636,  4638-42,  4645,  4647,  5376 

—village  life,  4637 

Sicilians,  character,  3022,  3044-45,  3050 

—food,  3040 

—peasants,  3025,  3029-40 

—revolt  (1860),  5322 

—tvpes.  xx,  3048,  3057-61 

Sicily,  3048-50,  3102,  4767,  4771 

—peasant  dwellings,  3026,  3034 

—products,  3034,  3039 

—religious  festival,  3023 

—sulphur-trade,  3036-37 

— tomato  industry,  3038-39 

Sicuani,  pottery,  4062 

Sidon,  3306,  3311 

Sidyong  Tulku,  Maharaj  Kumar,  2834 

Siemensstadt,  electrical  works,  2433 

Siemreap,  1093 

Sienkiewioz,  Henryk,  4130 

Sierra  Leone,  610-14,  623,  674-75,  688 
693,  708,  734,  739,  746-47,  3327-29 
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Sigismund,  Holy  Roman  emperor,  1556 

—king  (Poland),  4366,  4812 

Signakh,  2366 

Sigurdsson,  Jon,  2701-3 

Sihanaka  tribe,  3387,  3420,  3423-24.    5?^ 

also  Malagasy 
Sikhs,  38,  2823-30,  2880 
Sikkim,  annexation  by  British,  4921 
— carpet  industry,  girl  workers,  2835 
—Lama  priests,  2829,  2833 
—types,  2830,  2836,  2840 
Silchester,  1761 
Silesia,  2392-93,  2449,  2457 
Silistria,  4255 
Siljan,  lake,  4805 
Silk  industry,  Bokharian,  448 
— Bulgaria,  1035 
—Lebanon,  3309,  3315-17 

-Japan,  3154,  3158-63,  3192-93 

-Spain,  4732-33 

-U.S.A.,  5143 

-wild,  Manchuria,  3430,  3445 
Silver  mines,  Bolivia,  459 
Simbirsk,  women,  4322 
Simbo,  island,  927,  929 
Simla,  2838 
Simodal,  fjord,  3841 
Simon  Antoine,  2570 
Simoon,  180 
Simplon,  4859 

Sin-chiang.      See  Sin-Kiang 
Sind,  2750,  2816-17 
Singapore,  849,  892,  895,  4081 

-native  types,  849-61 

-rattan  industry,  860-61 
— rubber  industry,  855-56 
Singarh,  2789 
Sinhalese,  1195,  1230 
Sin-Kiang,  administration, 
4671-72 

-Buddhism,  4650 
—Chinese  officials,  4670 
—cultivation,  4659,  4667 

-description,  4649-51,  4654-64 

-houses,  4668-69 

-illness,  beliefs  regarding,  4662,  4666 

-language,  4663 
— loess  soil,  4658 
— Mahomedans,  4650,  4653,  4667,  4669, 

4672 
— map,  4649 

— marriage  customs,  4671 
— musicians,  4669 
— oil,  4650 

—population,  4650-54,  4664-67 
—products,  4667 
—rivers,  4649-50,  4659 
—towns,  4651,  4658,  4667-68 
—tribes,  4652-53,  4663,  4664-67 
— types  of  people,  4648-71 
— women's  position,  4669-71 
Sioux,  1183,  5057,  5060 
Sirah,  island,  793 
Sisagarhi,  pass,  3600 
Sisowath,  king  (Cambodia),  1092,  1099 
Sita,  Hindu  goddess,  2870 
Siva  (dance),  Samoa,  4399 
—Hindu  god,  2736,  2804-5,  2827,  2856, 

2870,  3702 
Sivaists,  2317 
Siwa,  1732-33,  1737 
Siwash  Indians,  1182 
Six  Nation  Indians,  1153,  5213 
Skanderbeg,  Albanian  chieftain,  61 
Skargard,  4785 
Skating,  Germany,  2399 
Ski-ing,  1129,  3860-61,  facing  3872,  4782, 
4849 


4656,    4668, 


Skipper's  Drive,  3790 
Skjaergaard,  3824 
Skoplye.     See  Uslriib 
Sko"  tsi  (White  Doves),  4645 
Skye,  4458-60.  4462,  4465,  4483 
Slate  quarries,  5288-89 
Slavery,  Babylon,  xxviii 
—Liberia,  3325-27,  3329 
—Morocco,  3575,  3579,  3581,  3587 
—raiding,  North  Africa,  3110 
—Oman,  3886 
— Tuaregs,  2348 
—U.S.A.,  5144,  5219-20 
Slavonia,  4563,  4556,  4599-600,  4607 
Slavs,     xvii,     3092,     4363,     4576,     4595, 
4600-1,  4607,  5041 
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Sla-Sub 

Slavs,  history,  4269,  4363,  4C03 

Steering  sickness,  623 
Sleigh,  2042,  4315,  4339,  5047 

Slesvig,  1758-50,  2372,  2460 

—North,  1575,  1618,  1622 

Stesvig-Holstein,  1622,  5320 

S'dvakia,  1518,  1525,  1533,  1537,  1553 

Slovaks,  1550,  1553 

—food,  1540 

— -language,  1537 

—types,  1500-55 

Slovenes,  3082,  4601 

SlaVenia,  4601,  4607 

Smederevo,  4604 

Smetana,  Czech  composer,  1507 

SmileVo,  4573 

Smolensk,  4288,  4366 

Smyrna,  4991,  5009-10,  5019 

Snake-charmer,  1198,  1214,  2729,  4922 

Snake  dance,  Indians,  5151,  5198 

Snake  men,  Australian,  275 

Snake-worship,  India,  2732,  2755-56,  490' 

Snellman,  J.  W.,  2086 

Snowdon,  5274,  5278,  5286,  5289,  5290 

Snow  sheds,  Canada,  1159 

Snowshoes,  1126 

Sobat,  river,  631 

Sobieski,  John,  2686,  4125,  4142,  5018 

Socotra,  745,  798,  894,  3888 

Soerakarta,  3693 

Sofia,  1008,  1010,  1033,  1043 

Sogne  Fjord,  3867 

Sohar,  3886,  3888 

Sokols,  1505-6,  1517 

Sokoto,  536,  553 

Solferino,  battle  of  (1859),  3104 

Solis,  Juan  Diaz  de,  221,  5243 

Solium,  1732 

Sologne,  2150,  2156 

Solomon  Island?,  915,  944,  974 

— canoes,  930,  932,  935 

— fishing  methods,  931,  933 

— people,  facing   912,   936,  944-47,  952, 

954-55 
— war  dance,  923 

Solotwina,  4130 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  5018 

Somaliland,  European  intervention,  743 

Somaliland,  British,  545,  648,  649,  655,  747 

Somaliland,  French,  administration,  2351 

— area  and  population,  2351 

— -capital  changed  to  Jibuti,  2350 

—map,  2347 

— Marchand  expedition,  2304,  2349 

— products,  2302,  2351 

— railway  to  Abyssinia,  2302,  2304-7 

—trade,  2307 

Somaliland,  Italian,  3106-7,  3112,  3119-20 

Somalipura,  790 

Somalis,  528,  3120 

— Aden,  type,  786,  793 

— Kenya  Colony,  646,  648 

— types,  652-55,  2303 

— war  dance,  697 

Somerset,  1760,  1783-87,  1822-23 

Songdo,  3245 

Song-koi  (Red),  river,  2326 

Sonaino,  Baron,  3106-7 

Sonora,  3501 

Sontay,  French  defeat  ( 1883),  169 

Sons  of  Daniel  Boone,  5104 

Sorata,  peak,  475 

Soufriere,  volcano,  750 

South  Africa,  Act  of  1909,  4711 

— area,  4711 

— aviation  school,  4677 

—biltong,  5229 

— bullock-wagon  crossing  river,   4680 

— coal-mining,   4705 

— commerce,  4707,  4711 

— -communications,  4711 

— constitution,  4711 

— defence,  4711 

— description,  4705,  4711 

— diamond-mining,  4691,  4693,  4696-9 

4701,  4709 
— Dominion  status,  521,  5324-25 
—Dutch  types,  4674-75,  4678-79 
— education,  4674,  4699 
— English  influences,  4679,  4682 
— English  types,  4678-79 
—gold-mining,  4693,  4703,  4710 
—government,  4685,  4711 
—Great  Boer  Trek,  4708 
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South  Africa,  Great  War  (1914-18),  4711 1  Spain,  towns,  4759-63,  4679 


•history,  4707-11 

•Indian  problem,  4678,  4695-99 

— iudustries,  4704,  4711 

— labour  question,  4673-74,  4707 

—land  holding,  Dutch  custom,  4684 

—languages,  4679-82 

— map,  4707 

—National  Convention  (1908).  4711 

— natives,  condition  of  life,  4701 

—natives,  customs,  4687,  4702,  4706 

—natives,  dances,  4681,  4fl92,  4700 

— natives,  and  education,  4674,  4699 

— natives,  huts,  4685,  4687 

— natives,  initiation  ceremonies,  4706 

—natives,  labour,  4673-74,  4704,  4707 

— natives,  police,  4682 

— natives,  restrictions  on,  4675 

— natives,  servants,  4700 

—natives,  types,  4673-706 

— natives,  work  of  women,  4675-78 

—peoples,  4674,  4678-85 

— population,  4707,  4711 

— products,  4704 

—races,   4673,  4685 

—relations  between  British  and  Dutch, 
4673,  4685,  4707-8 

—towns,  4686-95,  4711 

— Union  Defence  Force,  4677 

—War  (1899),  4710-11 

— white  population,  4678-85,  4707 

— See  also  Afrikander 

South  Africa  Act  (1909),  4711 

South  Australia,  314-15 

South  Manchuria  Ey.,  3213,  3442,  3447-48 

South  Sea  Islanders,  cannibalism,  920 

— evolution  of  dress,  962-63 

— fishing  methods,  931 

— types,  896-975 

South  Sea  Islands,  area  and  population,  74 

— climate,  961 

— communications,  971 

— 'Currency,  971 

— herb  doctors,  961 

— history,  973 

— industries,  963 

— -map,  973 

South-West  Africa,  4711 

Soya  bean  cultivation,  1391,  3212,  3440-43 

Soyot,  4636,  4642 

Spaghetti,  drying,  China,  1381 

Spahi  cavalry,  70,  71,  4926,  4930 

Spain,  agriculture,  4714,  4718-19,  4759 
■army,  4769 

-bull-fight,  4712,  4716-17 
-Church,  4742 
— climate,  4769 

colonies,  3594,  4767,  4771-76 
— colonies,  map,  4765 
— commerce,  4731,  4769,  4772-73 
— communications,  4769 
—conditions  of  life,  4718-19 
— constitution,  4768-69 
—dancing,  4723,  4726-27,  4734 
— description,  4754-63,  4769 
—education,  4730,  4754-55,  4769 
—fruit  trade,  4739-40 
— gold  from  colonies  formerly,  4772-73 
— government,  4742,  4768-69 
—Great  War  (1914-18),  4769 
— gypsy  dancers,  4723,  4726 
—history,  4765-69,  5315-16 
—houses,  4719,  4731,  4736 
— industries,  4769 
— Inquisition,  4767,  4768 
—irrigation,  4718,  4753,  4759,  4762 
— labour,  4719 
— language,  4760 
—map,  4765 

— Moorish  conquest,  3593,  4766 
—music,  4737,  4752 
— national  evolution,  5315-16 
—navy,  4769 
— pastoral  life,  4715 
—politics,  4734-42,  4753 
— population,  4769 
—pottery,  4731 
— products,  4731 
—races,  4713,  4766 
— railway  travel,  4720 
—religion,  4742-48,  4769 
—rivers,  4769 
—silk  industry,  4732-33 
—taxation,  4718 


— travel  in,   4713-14,   4720,   4754-57 

— undeveloped  resources,  4731 

—wages,  4719 

—War  of  Succession,  2010-11,  4768 

— War   with    U.S.A.   (1898),    4769,    5191, 

5220 
Spalato,  4551 
Spaniards,  characteristics,  4720,  4749-53, 

4757-60 
—courtship  methods,  4734 
—customs,  4714-15,  4729 
—dress,  4715,  4729,  4749,  4763 
—family  life,  4730-31 
—food,  4720-29 
— hairdressing,  4714-15 
— manners,  4713 

— mantilla,  special  uses,  4720,  4749 
—races,  4713,  4766 
— types,  4713-66 
— women,  4729,  4730-31,  4737 
Spanish  Council  of  the  Indies,  4772 
Spanish  Succession,  War  of,  2010-11, 4768 
Sparta,  2498-99 

Spey,  river,  salmon-fishing,  4490,  4513 
Spider,  eight-legged,  2553 
Sphinx,  Egypt,  1668 
Spinach,  Chinese  gathering,  1381 
Srinning,  Belgian  woman,  356 
—Breton  peasant,  2199,  2223 
— Chinese  woman,  1378 
— Ecuador  women,  1634-35 
—England,  1987 
— Netherlands,  3625,  2644 
— Oesel  Island,  2025 
—Peru,  4043 

— Rumanian  woman,  4242,  4248,  425" 
— Shetland  Islands,  4486 
Spirit-wrestlers.    See  Doukhobors 
Spitzbergen,  3848,  3881 
Spreewald,  customs,  2429 
— description,  2441,  2449 
— peasants,  2398,  2401,  2426,  2441 
Spynie  Castle,  4474 
Srinagar,  2778-80,  2830 
Srong-Tsan-Gam-Po,  4919 
Standard,  battle  of  the,  4532 
Stanhope,  lady  Hester,  3320 
Stanley,  H.  M.,  5298 
Stanley  (Falkland  Is.),  776-77 
"  Star  of  South  Africa,"  diamond,  4698 
Steam-engine,  invented,  2012 
Steeplechasing,  1871 
Steevens,  George,  5072 
Stefan  Bathory,  king,  2023 
Stefflsburg,  4852 
Stein,  Sir  Aurei,  4672 
Stephen  the  Great  (Hungary),  2684 
Stephen  the  Great  (Rumania),  4265 
Stevenson,    R.    L.,    4391,    4412,     4415, 

4498-99 
Stilt-walkers,  2267 
Sting-ray,  266 
Stirling,  4523,  4534-35 
Stockholm,  3862,  4777,  4780-81,  4783-84, 

4807,  4810-11 
Stocks,  Chinese  criminal  in,  1311 
Stolypin,  P.  A.,  4373 
Stone  Age,  xiii,  3951 
Stoney  Indians,  1143,  1167,  1173 
Stoolball,  1890 
Straits  Settlements,  849,  893 
— area,  895 

— betel-nut  palms,  863 
— coconut  trees,  859 
— languages,  849 
— natives,  types,  849-61 
— peoples,  8*52-58 
— pepper  vines,  858 
— population,  895 
— products,  853,  895 
— -rubber  industry,  854-57 
Strasburg,  5316 
Stratford-on-A?on,  1975,  2000 
Straw  plaiting,  2418,  3008,  3386-S'. 
Stromo  Island,  girls,  1596 
Strona  Valley,  peasants,  3046 
Struga,  4568,  4570 
Stryetensk,  3436 
Stuttgart,  2398,  2405 
Styria,  316,  334,  337,  4601,  4607 
Subashiri,  3122 
Subehis,  798 
Subuanos,  woman,  4085 
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Succinite,  S267 

Suchau,  1333 

Sucre,  459,  476-77 

Sudan.     See  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

Sudanic  language,  3527 

Sudras,  2319,  279B,  2871 

Suevi,  2158-54,  4766 

Suez  Canal,  1091,  1729,  2288 

Suffolk,  1760,  1765 

Suflsm,  442 

Sugar  industry,  Annam,  131-133 

—Cuba,  1485 

—Egypt,  1697 

— Hawaii,  2593 

— Jamaica,  762-64 

— Martinique,  2310-12 

— South  African  factory,  4704 

Sugar  maple,  tapping,  1148 

Sugarloaf,  peak,  506 

Suifen,  river,  3446 

Suk,  545 

Sukada,  sultan,  634 

Sukadana,  British  factory,  892 

Suk-esh-Sheyukh,  2890 

Sulphur-burning,  Persia,  4016-17 

Sulphur-mines,  Sicily,  3036-37 

Sultanpur,  2816 

Sulu  Islands,  3685 

Sumatra,  3695-96,  3698,  3714 

— carved  house,  3715 

—natives,  3698,  3717 

—tribes,  3685,  3694-95,  3715 

Sumerians,  2917-18 

Sumo,  3205 

Sundanese,  3685 

Sundsvall,  4783,  4787,  4804 

Sung  dynasty,  1090,  1429 

Sungari,  river,  3431-32,  3436 

Sunni,  2889,  3986,  4013,  4032,  4871 

Surabaya,  3674 

Surat,  890 

Surf-bathing,  265,  2582 

Surinam.     See  Guiana,  Dutch 

Susak,  2095 

Sussex,  1760 

Sutlej,  river,  natives  crossing,  2809 

Suva,  944 

Suwannee,  river,  5080 

Svanes,  2358 

"Sve-Oslobod,"  3545 

Swabians,  2372-73,  2377-78,  2451,  243 

See  also  Suevi 
Swahilis,  646,  659-60,  3120 
— language,  4209 
— musicians,  702 
—types,  706-7,  712-13,  733 
Swansea,  5300,  5301,  5306 
Swastika,  5195 
Swaziland,  654,  660,  747 
Swazis,  656,  728 

Sweden,  agriculture,  4788,  4792,  4801 
—army,  4780-81 
—Christianity,  4810 
—climate,  4783,  4813 
— commerce,  4801,  4813 
—communications,  4806-7,  4813 
— constitution,  4813 
—description,  4783-87,  4813 
—development,  4806,  4808 
—electric  power,  4786,  4806-7 
— emigration,  4808 
— farmers,  4807 
—Finns,  4790 
—forests,  4787,  4801,  4813 
—Gothenburg  system,  3848,  4808 
— government,  4813 
— handicrafts,  4779 
—history,   2084,   3880-81,   4777-80, 

4810-13,  5315 
— house,  interior,  4786-87 
—industries,  4787,  4792,  4801-6,  4813 
—islands,  4783-85 
— lajsies,  4785 
—land  tenure,  4792,  4801 
—Lapps,  4787,  4800,  4808-9 
— map,  4811 

— mineral  products,  4804-6 
— national  evolution,  5315 
—population,  4787-90,  4808,  481S 
— religion,  4812 
— rivers,  4785,  4787 
— school,  4794 
— ski-ing,  4782 
—sport,  4782-83 


Sweden,  towns,  4783,  4813 

Swedes,  character,  4785,  4803 

— comparison  with  Norwegians,  4778-80 

— marriage  customs,  4802 

— origin,  4777-78 

—types.  4777-809 

Swiss,  character,  4854 

— dress,  4854 

— marksmen,  4675 

— lied  Cross  Society  initiated,  4839 

—types,  4814-56 

Switzerland,  agriculture,  4833-35 

—Alpine  Club,  4849 

— area,  4815,  4859 

—army,  4819-29,  4840,  4356 

— avalanches  and  landslides,  4829,  4838 

—cantons,  4815,  4816,  4859 

—chalets,  4852-53 

— child  welfare,  4819 

— Christianity  introduced,  4857 

—climbing,  4828,  4849 

— coal  supplies,  4851 

— commerce,  4859 

— communications,  4836,  4850,  4859 

—conditions  of  life,  4829,  4835-38 

— constitution,  4859,  5318 

— cowherds,  4847,  4855 

— dairy  workers,  4818 

—democracy,  4819,  4822,  4829 

— description,  4859 

—education,  4816-19,  4834,  4859 

— electric  power,  4836,  4850 

—fanning,  system,  4829-33,  4834 

— Federal  Pact,  5318 

—fetes,  4840-49 

— floods  from  Rhone,  4838 

—flora,  4840 

— forestry  laws,  4851 

— government,  4816,  4859 

—Great  War  (1914-18),  4840,  4850-51 

4854-55,  4859 
—guides,  4826,  4841 
—history,  338,  4857-59 
—houses,  4835,  4837.  4852-53 
—industries,  4833-35,  4853,  4859 
—Italian,  4835 
— labour,  4829 
— lace-making.  4845 
—lakes,  4859  ' 
—land  tenure,  4829 
— languages,  4815 
— League  of  Nations,  4839,  4859 

map,  4858 

■moving  cattle  to  Alps,  4840-49 
—nationality,  5313,  5317-18 

pasturage  rights,  4829 
— policy  of  neutrality,  4839,  4854 

political  parties,  4816 

population,  4815,  4859 

■pottery,  4852 

■prisoners  of  war  received,  4855,  4859 
— productive  area,  4815 

races,  4815 

religion,  4816,  4848,  4859 

■rivers,  4859 

■singing  competitions,  4840 
— ski-ing,  4849 

■tourist  industry,  4840 

■towns,  4815-16,  4859 

■transport,  4849-50 

■vegetation  level,  4851-52 

■watch-making,  4851 

wine  making,  481 5, 4834,  4838-39,  4850 

■women  workers,  4831 

wood  carving,  4852,  4853 
Sword  dance,  Scotland,  4503 

juggler,  Chinese,  1357 
Swordbearers,  Order  of  the,  3345 
Sydney,  292,  313,  315,  3963 
Syed  Mir  Alim,  ameer,  440 
Sykes,  Sir  Percy.  4036-37 
Sykes-Picot  Treaty,  2351 
Syr-Daria,  river,  5023,  5024 
Syria,  Arabs,  4862,  4869-70 

■bazaars,  4865,  4869 
— Beduin  horsemen,  4863 

■birth  customs.  4869 
—blood-feuds,  4869 

■commerce,  4872,  4877 
— communications,  4861,  4877 
—conditions  of  life,  4863-66 
—description,  4861,  4877 

dress.  4864-66,  4869 

education,  4877 
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Syria,  flora,  4861 

—food,  3311,  4863-64 

— French  Mandate,  2351,  3321,  4877 

— history,  1752,2919-20,3320-21,4875-77 

— hospitality,  customs,  4867 

—industries',  3311,  4877 

— Jews,  4873 

— Mahomedans,  4869,  4871-73,  4876 

— map,  4875 

— marriage  customs.  4866 

— origin  of  people,  4863 

— population,  4877 

—products,  3311,  4861,  4869 

—religion,  4870-73,  4876-77 

—rivers,  4861,  4877 

— superstitions,  4869,  4873 

■towns,  4861-63,  4877 

■See  also  Lebanon  and  Palestine 
Szeged,  Treaty  of  (1444),  5017 


Taal,  the.  4679 

Table  Mountain,  4676 

Tacitus,  1757.  1779,  2453,  2455 

Tacna,  1288 

Tadmor  (Palmyra),  4868 

Taels,  1376 

Taft,  President,  5094 

Tagalogs,  4098,  4111 

Tahirs,  3225 

Tahiti,  area  and  population,  2352 

—customs,  2330,  2336 

■dancers,  2330,  2337,  2339 

■description,  2333-36 

French  protectorate,  974,  2351 

natives,  types,  2386-42 
— products,  2352 
— religion,  2340 
Tai,  tribe,  2327,  2328 
Tai-dong  (Daido),  river,  3245,  3265 
Taihoku,  2122 

Taimoro,  tribe,  3390,  3417,  3425 
Taipingkow,  3446 
Taiwan.     See  Formosa 
Tai-ytien,  1315.  1320 
Tai  Mahal,  Agra,  2862 
Tajiks,  38,  45,  434,  442,  3231,5023-4,  50S2 
Takachiho,  Mt,,  3217 
Taklamakan  Desert,  4655-58,  4672 
Takow,  2104 
Talaings,  1052,  4621 
Talamancas,  1458,  1463,  1467 
Talawila,  Feast  of  S.  Anne,  1201 
Talienwan.     See  Dairen 
Tallinn.     See  Eeval 
Talo,  Tango  Lama,  420 
Talmud,  3920 

Talung  Monastery,  Sikkim,  2829 
Tama  Bulan  Wang,  802 
Tamarida,  798 
Tambo  Indians,  4050 
Tambov,  4321,  4323 
Tamerlane,  2874,  3954,  4033,  5017,  5028, 

5030, 5033 
Tamils,  1195-96,  2317,  2787,  5370 
—types,  1194,  1196,  2317,  2787 
Tammany  Hall,  5179-81 
TamBico,  3490-97 

Tanala,  tribe,  3410,  3414-415,  3427 
Tang  La,  pass,  416 
Tanganyika,  lake,  662,  742 
Tanganyika  Territory,  650,  746-47 
—natives,  662-67,  4212 
— open-air  school,  737 
Tangier,  2300,  3567,  3582,  3589,  3504 
— bread-sellers,  3578 
— British  occupation,  3594,  4197 
— Portuguese  occupation,  3593,  3594 
Tangier  Regiment,  3567 
Tango  Lama,  420 
Tanjore,  2317,  2736-45 
Tanjur,  the,  4919 
Tannenberg,  3343,  4374 
Tannin,  4704 
Tanosy,  tribe,  3390 
Taoism,  1301,  1426 
Taormina,  3024.  3028.  3049 
Taos,  5200,  5204-5,  5207 
Tapioca  industry,  Malay  States,  876-71 
Tapiro,  pygmies,  3713,  3737 
Taprobane,  1230 
Tarantella,  3077 
Tarapaca,  1288 
Tarawera,  Mt.,  3784 
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Tarei  Mountains,  1731 

Tarkolas,  975 
Tarkwa,  731 

Tarshish,  4936 

Tarsus,  4877 

Tartars,  battle  with  Armenians,  345 

— character,  343 

— Eishskin.     See  Yii-pi-ta-tze 

—Golden  Horde,  2358,  2523 

— hospitality,  344 

—invasions,  3054.  4283-64 
—origin,  343.  3519 
—religion,  343,  4647 

— Russia,  communities,  4269,  4346 

—Siberia,  4636,  4641,  4645 

— Sin-Kiang,  4651-53 

— types,  342-49,  2358,  4345 

Tartu.     'See  Dorpat 

Tashi  Lunpo,  4893,  4911,  4920 

Tashkent,  5028-32 

Tasman,  Abel,  973,  3817,  4883 

Tasmania,  aborigines,  4883-85 

— area  and  population,  315,  4888 

— character  of  people,  4883 

—Crown  Colony  (1825),  4883 

—description,  4879-80,  4888 

— development  of  water  power,  4886, 4888 

—discovery,  973,  4880-83 

— education,  4880 

— farmers,  4879-80 

—industries,  4881,  4884,  4886-88 

— map,  4879 

— Responsible  Government  (1856),  488S 

—rivers,  4879,  4888 

— separation  from  New  South  Wales,  31-J 

— sheep-breeding.  4882 

— social  life,  4880 

—tin  mines,  4886-87 

— union  with  Australia,  4883 

—wool,  4884 

Tatra  Mts.,  4131,  4136,  4139,  4144 

Tatungkou,  3430 

Taumotu  Islands.     See  Paumotu  Is, 

Taungthus,  types,  1082-83 

Taungyos.  types,  1070 

Taupo,  lake,  3787 

Tavastlanders,  2081-82 

Tchakste,  President,  3280 

Tchekov,  Anton,  4270 

Tea,  first  use,  1427 

— industry,  Ceylon,  1202-7 

— industry,  China,  1420 

— industry,  India,  2840 

— industry,  Japan,  3158,  3163.  3184-85 

Tebbu  (Teba,  Tibbu),  615,  1735,  2304 

Teesta,  river,  416 

Tegucigalpa,  2620,  2625,  2629 

Teheran,  3999,  4034 

Tehuana,  descent,  3453,  3455 

— Indian  dwelling,  3455 

—women,  3450,  3453.  3455,  3473,3496-9', 

Tehuantepec,  3450,  3457,  3473 

— river,  3454 

Tehuelches.     See   Patagonian   Indians 

Tel  Aviv,  3906,  3911 

Tel-el-Kebir,  battle  (1882),  1648,  1698 

Tell,  William.  4857 

Tell-el-Amarna,  3952 

Telugus,  2317,  5376 

Temesvar,  4260 

Tendui,  2296 

Teneriffe,  4772-73 

Tenggerese,  3685 

Tennis,  1860 

Tenochtitlan,  3461,  3473 

Teotiahuacan,  3505 

Tephu,  411 

Terapaca,  4079 

Termites,  272 

Tet,  125,  128 

Tetevo,  4574-75 

Tetuan,  3573,  3594,  4774,  4776 

Teutonic    Order,    1569,    2017-18,    3343, 

3345,  3350.  4141 
Texas,  3507,  4772,  5053,  5168-75,  5219 
Thai,  4609,  4631 

Thames,  river,  1772-73,  1775,  1839 
Thatching,  550,  551,  1978 
Thebes  (Egypt),  1670,  1742,  1743-53 
Thebes  (Greece),  2478 
Thessaly,  2522,  2529,  5020 
Thimbu  Jongien,  family,  411 
Thirty    Years'  War,    2284,    2385,    2393. 
2458,  4812,  5315-16 


I  Thuringia,     2383,     2385,     2392, 


2432-34,  2463 


4901 


4920 


Thuringians,  2372,  2378 

Thurso,  4526 

Tiahuanaco,  475-76 

Tian  Shan  Mts.,  3519,  4649,  4655,  4658 

Tibbu.     See  Tebbu 

Tiberias,  3920,  3926.  3938 

Tibesti  Mts.,  2291,  2297,  2304 

Tibet,  ancient  name,  4919 

— area,  4921 

— brigandage,  4889 

— British  Mission  (1774,  1783),  4921 

—British     Mission     (1903),    414,    416 

4890,  4896,  4921 
— Buddhism,  4889,  4919 
— commerce,  4921 
—Dalai    Lama,    4889-90,    4896, 

4913-16,  4920-21 
— dancing,  4891-94 
— devil  dance,  4894,  4906 
— government,  4915-16 
—history,  4919-21 
— houses,  4905-13 
— industries,  4921 
— Living  Buddhas,  4913-16 
—map,  4919 

—monasteries.  4889.  4898,  4900-1. 
— nunnery,  4894,  4904,  4913 
—pilgrims,  4893,  4905,  4917 
—peoples,  4291-92,  4889 
—religions,  4889,  4901,  4919 
— sacred  writings,  4919 
— snake-god,  4907 
— trade  routes,  4921 

—women's  position,  4891,  4894,  4896-99 
Tibetans,  ceremonial,  4890 
— character,  4889-90 
—customs,  4890-905,  4909,  4913-16,  4918 
— domestic  utensils,  4908,  4912-13 
— dress,  4895,  4908,  4913 
— form  of  salutation,  4891 
— funeral  customs.  4902-5 
— hairdressing.  4909 
— marriage  customs,  4896-902 
— origin,  5376 
— superstitions,  4914 
—types,  2806,  4889-920 
Ticino,  4835 
Tienpaoshan,  3446 
Tientsin,   1321,   1377,   1406,   1431,   3107 

3438 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  Indians,  213,  217-18 
Tiflis,  236.  2353 
Tigrai,  language,  3118 
Tigre,  girl,  9 
Tigris,  river,  2883-04 
—  boats,  types  of,  2898-99 
— bridge,  Mosul,  2894 
— natives  crossing,  2916 
Tilsit,  Treaty  (1807),  1569,  2459 
Tilt-cart,  Chinese,  1823 
Timbuktu,  2295,  2298-99,  2348 
Timor,  island,  4209 
Tiraur.     See  Tamerlane 
Tin  industry,  554,  872-75,  4886-87 
Tingians,  woman,  4086 
Tingpany  Yao,  1064 
Tirma,  4197 
Tirnovo,  1031,  1043 
Tirol,  323,  333-34 
Tirol,  Austrian,  332,  334,  338 
Tirolese,  types,  318-19,  326-27 
Tirwalla,  2745 

Titano,  MS.,  4416-17,  4423,  4427,  4433 
Titicaca,  lake,  Indian  festival,  462 
Tlemcen,  111,  3593 
Tlingits,  5188 
Toba  Indians,  3978 
—Tartars,  1427 

Tobacco  industry,  Cuba,  1479,  1485 
— Germany,  2434-35 
—Java,  3677 

Luxemburg,  3380 
Mexico,  3471 
Nicaragua,  3824 
Santo  Domingo.  4438-40 
Turkey,  5005 
—U.S.A.,  5138,  5140-41 
Tobacco,  introduced  into  Europe,  4440 
Tobago,  784 
Tobruk,  1732,  3114 
Todas,  types,  2760-62,  2782-84 
Toddy  palm,  886 
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2429,   Toggenburg,  4847 

Togoland,  745,  747 

—British,  fllfl,  747 

—French,  2350-51 

Tokyo,  3132-33,  3141,  3204-5,  3207,  3180, 
3186 

Tolstoy,  2369,  4291 

Toltecs,  2544,  3449,  3505 

Tomato  industry,  984,  3033-39 

Tomutes,  3225 

Tonegawa,  river,  3122 

Tonga  Island,  974,  975 

— canoes,  970-71 

— hand-clapping  orchestra,  972 

—natives,  950-51,  968-69 

— native  college,  912 

— white  population,  944 

Tong-king,  2320-21,  2326-27,  2329,  2352 

Tongsa,  412,  414-15 

Tonle  Sap.     See  Great  Lake 

Topas,  2317 

Topeaduras,  1272-73 

Torgut,  tribe,  4650 

Tornea,  2063 

Toronto,  1181,  1193 

Torrens  Land  Title,  258 

Tortuga  Island,  2575 

Tos,  tribe,  2327 

Tosks,  47,  56,  62 

Totem,  Australia,  308,  311 

— North  American  Indians,  1180,  5188, 
5202,  5213 

— pole,  274 

— "'  treating  "  edible  bulb,  292 

Totemism,  Pacific  Is.,  920 

Touggourt,  97,  2297 

Tournai,  375-76,  379 

Trade.    See  Commerce  under  each  country 

Trades  Unions,  xliv.,  2014 

Trafalgar,  battle  of  (1805),  2012,  2287 

Trajan,  emperor,  4237,  4263 

Transbaikalia,  4640,  4643 

Trans-Caucasia.     See  Georgia 

Transeaucasian  Republic,  348 

Trans-Siberian  Ry,3433, 3447,4371,4643-44 

Transvaal,  annexation  by  British,  4709 

—coal,  4705 

— Dutch    government    (1881),  4710 

— Dutch  population,  4679 

—gold  mines,  4693,  4703,  4710 

— incorporation  in  Union,  4711 

— Indian  problem,  4695 

— "  Outlanders,"  4710 

— republic  founded,  4708 

Transylvania,  Calusare  dancers,  4264 

— education,  4237 

— under  Hungarian  rule,  2686,  4237,  4240 

— peasants,  4232,  4237,  4257 

Trappist  monks,  hay-making,  372 

Travancore,  2705,  2707,  2720-22 

Travois,  5211 

Tree-barking,  258 

Trencin,  peasant  women,  1555 

Trengganu,  866,  895 

Tribe,  meanings,  5327 

Trieste,  338,  3080-81 

Trinidad,  755,  759,  766-68,  784 

Tripoli.     See  Tripolitania 

Tripoli   (town),  3108,  3111,  3 11 3-15,  3118 

Tripoli  (Lebanon),  3310,  4861-62.  4877 

Tripolitania,     1740,      3106-7,      3109-12, 

3119 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  island,  661,  745,  747 
Troika,  Russian,  4284 
Tromso,  3848 

Trondhjem,  3834,  3837,  3847,  3848 
Troves,  battle,  2454 
Tsing-tao,  3213 

Tsitsihar  (Lung  Kiang  Hsien),  3429,  1436 
Tsong-Kha-Pa,  4920 
Tsoue,  types,  2116,  2118 
Tsushima,  island,  3263,  4372 
Tu  Chttns,  1384 

Tuaregs  (Imochagh),  97,  615,  3110 
— camel  boy,  80 

chiefs  on  camels,  2295 
— customs,  2294,  2304 

■food,  2291-94 
— handicrafts,  2295 

-name,  meaning,  2294 

■physicfue.  2291-94 
— slave-dealing,  2348 
— women,  position.  2294-96 
Tubuai  Islands.    See  Austral  la. 
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Tukano  Indian,  508 

Tumlong,  Lamas  of  Phodong,  2833 

Tumlu  Nagas,  2718 

Tundras,  4636 

Tungabhadra,  river,  2772,  2781 

Tungchau,  cormorants  Ashing!  1352 

Tungi  Bay,  746 

Tungsten,  4059 

Tungus,  3219,  4639,  5376 

Tunis  (prov.),  agriculture,  4957 

—Arabs,  4942,  4952 

— Beduins,  4923,  4936,  4938-40,  4957 

—Christianity,  4925,  4965 

— commerce.  4967 

— constitution,  4967 

—dancing  girls,  4954 

— date  palm,  4953,  4960 

— description,  4953-57,  4967 

—desert  school,  4949 

— fondouks(inns),  4953 

—history,  4767,  4771,  4923-29,  4963-C 

— industries,  4967 

—Jews,  4937,  4945,  4952-53 

— map,  4965 

—peoples,  4924,  4952-53 

— pilgrimages,  4957 

—pottery,  4946,  4955,  4962 

— products,  4957 

—Roman  remains,  4945,  4957,  4963 

— Spain's,  4926,  4930 

—towns,  4924,  4957,  4967 

— veiling  of  women.  4945,  4956 

Tunis  (town),  4924,  4929-53 

—Bah  Djedid  (New  Gate),  4934 

— beggars,  4932,  4941,  4945-52 

— general  view,  4963 

— Jewish  rabbi,  4943 

—market,  4931 

— mosque,  4958 

— pottery,  4962 

— snake-charmer,  4922 

Tunis,  Bey  of,  4928-29,  4963,  4967 

—Gull  of,   4923 

Tupac  Amaru,  476 

Turanians,  3225,  3237,  4790 

Turciansky  Svaly  Martin.  1503 

Turcomans,  442,  3225,  3234,  5024,  5376 

— types,  3992,  4029,  5024 

Turfan,  4655 

Turk,  Algerian,  109 

— atrocities  and  superstition,  4973-74 

—baths,  4995-99 

— character,  4969,  4970,  4976,  4979-92 

5013 
—customs,  4974-75,  4987,  5001,  5019 
— divorce,  4994 

—dress,  4999,  5000-1,  5003-4,  5019 
—folk-lore,  4970-72 
—food,  4978,  4992 
—funeral,  4984 
—marriage,  4975,  4993-94 
—origin,  4969,  5015,  5376 
—types,  4969-5019 
—women,  5003,  5009 
Turkana,  2285 

Turkey,   agriculture,   4969,   4972-73 
— area,  5021 

—Armenian  population,  4974-75 
— bargaining,  4982 
— brigandage,  4987 
— censorship.  4976-79 
—charity,  4992 
—children,  4974 
—climate,  4972-73,  5021 
—coffee.  4999-5000,  5002 
— -commerce,  5021 
— conditions  among  poor,  4992 
— constitution,   5021 
— description,  5021 
—education,  4976,  4996,  5021 
—European  boundary,  5020 
— -government,  5021 
—history,       1754,       2685-86,       3315-21 

3954-55,  4265-66,  4979,  5015-21 
—houses,  4990,  4992,  4995,  5007 
— Janissaries,  5016 
—Jews,  5012 
— land  tenure,  4969 
—language,  5015 
— Mahomedans,  ablutions,  4975 
— map,  5015 

— Mevlevi  (whirling  dervishes),  4985 
— muezzin,  4969 
— music,  4970 


Turkey,  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  5013 

— Pan-Islamic  movement,  5018,  5021 

—pedlars,  4989,  5000 

— population,  4970,  5000,  5021 
—position  of  non-Moslems,  5020-21 
—porters,  4986,  4988 

— rarity  of  crime,  4987 

—religion,  5000-1,  5012,  5021 

— rivers,  5021 

— rural  life,  4969-70 

—taxation,  4973 

— tobacco  industry,  5005 

— towns,  4998,  5003-12,  5021 

— veiling  of  women,  4994-95 

— war  with  Greece  (1922),  2535 

—war  with  Italy  (1911),  1740 

— wars  with  Russia.  4226,  4368,  4369-71 

— wars  with  Serbia,  4604,  4606 

— w-omen's  position,  4975-76 

—Young  Turk  Party,  3955,  5021 

Turkic  people,  5376 

Turkistan,  agriculture,  5025 
— coal,  5025-28 

— communications,  5029 
-dancing,  5027 
•description,  5023 
—history,  5033-34 
— language,  5015,  5024 
— map,  5023 
-peoples,  5023,  5025-27 
-products,  5025-27 
—towns,  5028-33 
— See  also  Chinese  Turkistan 
Turks  and  Caicos  Is.,  784 
Tuscany,  2985,  3029-32 
Tuscaroras,  1153 
Tuskegee  College,  5157 
Tutankhamen,  3268,  3952 
Tuxpan,  3496 
Tuz  Tcholu,  5021 
Tver,  4364 

Tweed,  Harris,  4470-71 
Tynjurs,  639 

U 

Ubangi,  tribes,  2303-4 

Ubiaja,  685 

Udaipur,  4743,  2764,  2766,  2812-13, 

Uganda,  641-2,  645,  747 

— marriage  customs,  683 

—natives,  638-642,  677 

Ugyen  Wang  Chuk,  413,  417,  421-22,  42' 

Ujjain,  2804-5,  2873 

Ukits,  803,  810 

Ukraine,  area,  5040 

—Black  Earth  Zone,  5043 

— censorship,  5042 

— claims  to  self-government,  5037,  5039 

— climate,  5046 

— constitution,  5040 

— dancing,  5049 

— description,  5037-38,  5046-49 

— education,  5042 

— folk-songs,  5049 

— grain-growing,  5038,  5043 

— handicrafts,  5049 

— harvest,   5044 

—history,  5038-40,  5041-42 

— houses,  5046 

— industries,   5046 

— language,  5042-43 

— legends,  5049 

— map,  5037 

— meaning  of  name,  5037 

— post-war  reconstruction,  5049 

— provinces,  5040 

— religion,  5040 

—Soviet  government,  5039 

-towns,  5043-46 
Ukrainians,  character,  5038,  5049 
—dress,  5036,  5045,  5049 
— numbers,  5040 
— origin,  5041 
— religion,  5040-41 
—types.  5036-48 
Ulbo,  Isle  of,  4558-59 
Ulm,  2438-39,  2450 
Ulster,  Cabinet  in  council,  2927 
—character  of  people,  2951-55,  5373 
— government,  2977 
— industries,  2924,  2955-56 
Ulundi,  battle  of,  4709 
Umbadine,  Swazi  chief,  656 
Umiaks,  1614,  1615 
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Tuk-Uni 

Uncinariasis,  3822 

"  Uncle  Tom  "  Cotton,  5083 

Uniats,  245,  4131,  5040 

Union  oi  South  Africa.    See  South  Africa 

United     Provinces     (Holland),    inder-ei 
dence,  377 

United  Provinces  (India),  2854 

United    States,    advertisement     5077-" 
5080 

—agriculture,  5132,  5134,  5137,  5159 

— architecture,  5106,  5113-15 

— area,  5221 

— army,  5221 
— baseball  5118-19,   5172 
— basket-ball,  5105 
— bean  cannery,  5154 
— boxing,  5170 
—Boy  Scout,  5103-4 
— cattle-branding,  5085 
— child  labour,  5091-93 
— cigar-making,  5141 
— civic  reform,  5125-26 
— climate,  5105,  5131,  5221 

-colonies,  5191 
—commerce,    5056,    5078-83,    5093-94 

5118,  5181,  5221 
— communications,  5130,  5158,  6160-82 

5221 
— Congress,  5053 
— constitution,  5218,  5221 
— cotton-growing,  5116,  5181 
— cowboys,  5086 
— description,  5221 
— development,  5105-6 
— early  settlers,  5051 
— education,  5093,  5096,  5125,  5127  522] 

■elections,  5056,  5066-72,  5094-97' 

■Elks,  parade,  5075 
—film  industry,  5117-18,  5184-85 
— fisheries,  5187 
— football,  5171 
— frontier  disputes,  5219 
—fruit-growing,  5112,  5135-36 
— Germans,  5051,  5098,  5159 
—Girl  Scouts,  5107 
—Gold  Coast,  5141 
— government,  5035-36,  5218,  5221 
—Great  War  (1914-18),  5098-103,  5220 
— history,  5157,  5215-20 
— hoboes,  5097 
—houses,  5106-8,  5109,  5113 
—ice-cream,  sale,  5065 
—ice  industry,  5155 
-immigrants,  annual,  5157,  5175 
-immigrants,  hospital,  5111 
-immigrants,    instruction    on    oath    of 

allegiance,  5095,  5175 
-immigrants,  labour  question,  5183-91 
-immigrants,  laws  of  admission,  5109-10 
-immigrants,  problem  of,  5051-52,  5095 

5175 
-immigrants,  and  women's  suffrage,5125 
-Independence,  xli,  2012,  2285,  5217-19 
-Indians,  Alaska,  5186,  5188,  5191-92 
-Indians,  basket-making,  5147 
-Indians,  bread-baking,  5206 
-Indians,  description,  5193-213 
-Indians,  and  Great  War,  5084,  5213 
-Indians,  reservations,  5132,  5194    5201 
-Indians,  shooting  the  rapids,  6130 
-Indians,  snake  dance,  5151,  5198 
-Indians,  totems,  5188,  5202,  5213 
-Indians,  types,  5057-64,  5145-52,  5193, 

-Indians,  weaving,  5146,  5208,  5214 
-industrial  development  5157-61 
-Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  5191 

5233 
-industries,  5052,  5166,  5181-91,  5221 
-judicial  administration,  5052,  5102 
-labour  question,  5183-91 
-lakes,  5221 
-languages,  5201-2 
-literature,  5081,  5117,  5125,  5141 
-locomotives,  5162-63 
lumber,  5167 
-map,  5216 

millionaires,  5121-22,  5140-41 
-minerals,  5165 
Mormons,  5165-67 
-motor  racing,  5168-69 
-mulattocs,  5157 

-municipal  government,5083-88,5179-80 
■National  Federation,  5126 
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Uni-Wal 

United  States,  national  evolution,  5315,1  Uskiib,  peasants,  4562,  4594-95 


5324 
— Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  5082 
—navy,  5221 

' — negroes,  cotton  pickers,  5116 
— negroes,  first  imported,  5215 
— negroes,  problem,  5142-57 

— nosroes,  tvrtes,  5078-83.  5114 

—North,  5157 
— oath  of  allegiance,  5175 
— oyster  production,  5128 
—pacifists,  5097-102 
—polities,  5054,  5056,  5094-97 
—population,  5052,  5157,  5175,  5221 
■ — postal  service,  5158 
— Presidential  powers,  5053 
—press,  5051,  5065,  5117 
— products,  5221 
—Prohibition,  5056-65,  5098-101 
— racial  problems,  5051-52 
—railway  travel,  5109-13,  5131,  5101 
— reform  campaigns,   5082-88,   5093-94, 
5119,  5125 

— religion,  5221 

— rivers,  5221 

— saloon,  5100 

— sardine  industry,  5129 

— servant  problem,  5106-8 

— slavery,  5144,  5219-20 

—South,  5157 

— sports,  5118-19 

— statue  of  Liberty,  5108 

—Swedes,  4808,  5159 

—Tammany  Hall,  5179-81 

— theatre,  5117 

— tinned  meat  trade,  5082 

—tipping,  5108-9 

— tobacco  industry,  5138,  5140-41 

—towns,  5106,  5135-42,  5175-78,  5221 

—trusts,  5082-83 

— vote-recording  machine,  5094 

— war  with  Mexico,  3507,  5168-69 

—war  with  Spain,  4769,  5191,  5221 

—the  West,  5159-61 

— West  Point  Military  School,  5113,  5123 

— wheat  sent  to  Europe  (1918),  5126 

— Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
5056-65 

— women's  position,  5119-27 

Unsan,  gold  mine,  3245 

Unterschachen,  4830,  4834 

Unyoro,  king,  528 

Urartu,  2919-20 

Urdu,  2854 

Urga,  3519,  3529,  3531 

Urgenj  (Urgench),  3232,  3234 

Urmia,  lake,  226 

Uruguay,  agriculture,  5228 

—area,  5227,  5245 

—cattle,  5245 

—climate,  5230,  5233,  5245 

—commerce,  5230,  5241,  5245 

— communications,  5237 

-—constitution,  5245 
— currency,  5227 

—description,  5227-31,  5238,  5241,  5245 

— estancia  life,  5224-27 

—farm,  5228 

—food,  5224-25,  5241 

— gaucho,  5223,  5232,  5234-35,  5240 

— government,  5245 

—and  Great  War,  5227 

—history,  512,  5223,  5239,  5243-45 

— immigrants,  5233-37 

— Indians,  5236,  5237-39,  5242-43 

—industries,  5230-31,  5234,  5237,  5245 

—labour,  5231,  5233,  5237 

— map,  5244 

— meat  trade,  5227,  5229-30,  5234,  5237, 

5245 
— minerals,  5230 

— modern  development,  5223,  5241 
—population,  5231,  5236,  5245 
— products,  5230 
— religion,  5237 
—rivers,  5238,  5245 
— -Seal-hunting  fleet,  5227 
— women's  position,  5223,  5241 
Uruguay,  river,  5230,  5238,  5343,  5245 
Uruguayans,  5231,  5233,  5241 
Urumchi,  4651,  4671 
Urundi,  379,  409,  746 
Urus,  types,  474 
Uskiib  (Skoplye),  63,  4603,  4606 


Utah,  5165,  5167 

Utrecht,    Treaty  (1713),    378,    781, 

2285.  .9102,  3669-70,  S771-2 
—Union  of  (1579),  3667 
TJzbegs,  45,  434,  442,  3225,  5032 
— character,  5024 
— clans,  5024 
— dress,  3226 
—family  life,  3226-27 
— language,  5024 
—origin,  3225,  5373 
—physique,  3226,  5024 
—types,  440, 4663 
women,  3227 


Vaduz,  3337,  3339,  3341,  facing  3342 

Vai,  tribe,  3323,  3335 

Vaishyas,  Hindu  caste,  2870 

Valais,  4857.  4859 

Valencia,  4720,  4763,  4767 

Valencia,  lake  (Venezuela),  5250 

Valiha,  3413,  3426 

Valletta,  992,  997,  999 

Valona  ( Avlona),  60,  63 

Valparaiso,  1254-57  1277,  1289,  3963 

Van  (town),  225,  281,  288,  245 

—lake,  226 

Vancouver  (town),  1182,  1193 

Vandals,  2454,  3833,  4263,  4766 

— in    North    Africa,    109,    3591,    4929 

4965-66 
Van  Diemen's  Land.     See  Tasmania 
Varangians,  3833,  4779 
Varna,  battle  of  (1444),  5017 
Vazimba,  3390,  3423 
Veddas,  xvii,  1215-16,  1227,  5376 
Vegetable  ivory,  1635 
Vefla  Lavella  Island,  natives.  975 
Venice,  Church  of  S.  Mark,  3048,  3049 
— clock-tower,  St.  Mark's  Square,  4814 
— description.  3050-55 
—funeral,  2997,  3054 
— general  view,  2978 
— glass  industry,  3053 
— Palace  of  the  Doges,  3051 
—republic,  3053.  3100,  3102 
— Scuola  di  San  Marco,  2994 
Venetia,  341,  3050,  3073-75,  5321-22 
Venezuela,  area,  5261 
— balling  cotton,  5253 
— basket-making,  5252 
— boundary  questions,  5259,  5261 
— character  of  people,  5258 
— climate,  5248,  5255,  5259 
— communications,  5247-50 
■conditions  of  life,  5254-56 
-constitution,  5260-61 
— currency,  5252 

description,  5247-51,  5258-59,  5261 
government,  5261 
history,  5220,  5260-61 
houses,  5247-49,  5254-56 
Indians,  5252-56,  5258 
—industries,  5257-58,  5261 
— lotteries,  5257 
—map,  5260 

— modern  development,  5249-52 
— mountains,  5259 
— negro  labour,  5257 
—oil-fields,  5256-57 
— origin  of  people,  5254 
— pile-dwellings,  5256 
— population,  5259.  5261 
— products,  5257-58 
— religion,  5258 

—towns,  5247-48,  5249-51,  5258 
— women's  position,  5258 
Venizelos,  Greek  statesman,  2534-35 
Ventuari  Indians,  5259 
Vera  Cruz  (town),  3492-93 
Verdun,  Treaty  of  (84:t>.  2456 
Vereeniging,  Peace  of  (1902),  4711 
Verona,  3076 

Versailles,  Treaty  (1783),  990 
Versailles,  Treaty  (1919),  379,  2379,  2462 

3106-7,  3213-15 
Vesuvius,  Mt.,  2987 
Vezo,  tribe,  3392 
Viborg,  2054,  2060,  2072 
Vicente,  Gil,  4160,  4177-89 
Victor    Emmanuel    II.    (Italy), 
5321-22 
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Victoria,  queen  (England),  1808,  1848 

Victoria  (  J14-15 

Victoria  (British  Columbia),  1782,  1193 

Victoria  (Hongkong,),  843,  8*s;  891 

Victoria  Falls,  4213,  4218-19,  4693 

Victoria  Lake  (Africa),  565 

Vienna,  317,  319,  330,  341,  4142,  5018 

— taft«0l'5«SE,S$rj 

— post  war  sufferings,  328 

— social  life,  326 

Vienna,  Congress,  378,  2287,  2459,  3102 

Vijayanagar,  2772-81 

Vikings,  3833,  3485,  4303,  4778-79,  4810 

—history,  3877-78 

Villach,  334 

Villefranche,  2141,  2249,  2262 

Villenour  (Pondicherri),  pagoda,  2318 

Villingen,  marriage,  2382 

Vina,  Indian  musical  instrument,  2838 

Vint,  4643 

Virgin  Islands,  British,  784,  5191 

Virginia,  516,  781,  5135,  5138,  5157,  5215 

Visayans,  4098 

Vishnu,  Hindu  god,  2736,  2774,  2838,  2870 

Visigoths,  3591,  4766 

Vistula,  river,  1569,  2371,  4134-36 

Vlachs,  1520,  4240,  4600,  5000 

Vladikavkas,  2359,  2364 

Vladimir,  4364 

Voguls,  4636,  4647 

Volendam,  peoples,  3624,  3626-27,  363  0 

3636,  3650 
Volga,  river,  4330-32,  4334 
Voltaire,  2285 

Volta,  river,  Upper,  2297,  2299 
Volturno,  battle  of  (1860),  3105 
Volubilis,  3591 
Vonums,  2116 

Voodoo  worship,  2297,  2565-67 
Vyatka,  4320 
Vytautas,  the  Great,  3343 

w 


Wa,  1045,  1064 

Wadai,  1739-40,  2297,  2304 

Wadi  Tyin,  3884-85 

Wady  Setti  Maryam,  3944 

Wagandas.     See  Bagandas 

Wagram,  battle  of  (1809),  2287 

Wahabis,  2619,  3888 

Wahima.     See  Bahima 

Waiomgomo  Indians,  5252-55 

Waitangi,  Treaty  (1840),  3817 

Waitemata,  3787 

Waiwai,  types,  504-5 

Wakamba,  646,  648 

Wakkan,  36 

Walapai  Indians,  5145 

Waldemar   (Denmark),  1619 

Wales,  agriculture,  5267,  6286-87,  5301 

— area,  5311 

—bards,  5291,  5295,  5304-5 

—Church,  5263-64,  5307 

— climate,  5304-5 

— coal-mining,  5301-2 

— commerce,  5311 

— description,  5305,  5311 

— education,  5300,  5311 

—Eisteddfod,  5265,  5267,  5271,  5291-95, 

5298-305 
— emigration,  5290-93 
— English  policy,  5281,  5305,  5310 
—farming,  5286-87,  5290-93 
— fishwives,  5272 
—food,  5285-86 

— Gorsedd,  5292,  5295,  5297-98,  5300 
— government,  5311 
—history,  2001,  2004,  5307-11 
— Home  Rule  movement,  5264 
—industries,  5301-3,  5311 
— land  system,  5286-87,  5290-93 
—language,  5263,  5267,  5296 
— literature,  5298 
— map,  5309 

— mountain-climbing,  5290,  5303-5 
—music,  5280,  5296-98 
— pennillion  singing,  5303 
— Princes  of,  5310 

—religion,  5263-82,  5293,  5296,  5311 
— rivers,  5311 

— slate  quarries,  5283-89.    See  also  Welsh 
3105-61  Wallace,  William,  4534-35 
I  Wallachia,  4264-06,  5000 
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Walloons,  352,  359,  375,  5317 
"Wandoxobos,  642,  646 
Wangen,  2430-31 
Wankondis,  567 
Wanyamesis,  652 
Wanyoros,  643 
Wapisiana,  755,  761 
Warramungas,  viii,  xm,  29a 
—customs.  299-303,  310 
—types,  xi„  271,  298 
Warraws,  754,  761,  3730,  3734 

&!^7M112,«14,  4119,  «21.  4133 
Washington,  Booker,  »144,  ola? 
Washington,  Hi  org'       '-       -  \        ,., 
Washington,  Conference  (1921-22),  321o 

3448 
— description,  5177-78 
—Indian  deputation,  5084   . 
— International Labour  Confer ence(1919), 

3177 
— White  House,  5084,  5172,  5178 
Washington  (State),  5167 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  2012,  2287,  24o9 
Water-pipe,  Chinese,  1428 
Watchmaking,  Swiss,  4851 
Watutas,  type,  667 
Waunga,  tribe,  4221 
Wazibas,  houses,  723 
Weaving,  Abyssinian  hand-loom,  i.j 
—  «rican  native,  390,  607,  61 /,  2308 
—Arab,  Bagdad,  2902-3 
— Breton,  2147 
—Bulgaria,  1030 
— Chilean  women,  1278,  1280 
— Chinese  woman,  1379 

— Ecuador  woman,  1634 

Egypt,  ancient  models,  1748 

—Greece,  24B0,  2508 

—Hungarian  woman,  2681 

— Navaho,  5146,  5208,  5211,  5214 

— Iban  women,  823 

— Madagascar,  3388 

—Nepal,  3605 

— Nicaragua,  3828 

— Persian  carpets,  4021 

—Peruvian  Indians,  4047 

— ltiigen  Island,  peasant's  loom,  2442 

—Serbia,  4598 

Webi  Shebeli,  river,  3119-20 

Wei,  1427 

Weimar,  2398,  2450 

Welle,  hunters,  404 

Wellesley,  province,  849,  «98 

Wellington  (New  Zealand)   3800   3963 

Welsh,   character,   »263,   &264-8D,    5288 
5293-96,  5305,  5311 

—dress,  5263,  5277,  52S3,  5294 

— origin,  5263,  5307 

We&fof-^f  2401,  2441,  2447,  2456 

See  also  Spreewald 
Wengen,  4845 
Wesak,  1199 
Wesley,  John,  1927-28 
West  Indie3,  British,  749,  789 
— Chinese  immigrants,  765 
— climate,  758 
West  Indies,  history,  781-82 
— houses,  758.  759 
— Indian  immigrants,  761 
— natives,  749-80 
— peoples,  760 
— products,  759 

West  Point,  5113,  5123 

Western  Australia,  272,  289,  314-1? 

Western  Galicia,  acquired  by  Austria,  34'. 

Westphalia.   2385,  2391-3,  2426,  2449 

—Peace  of  (1648),  2284,  2458 

Wetterhorn,  4820 

Whakarewarewa,  3797  _ 

Whales,  stranded,  kaipara,  -3/8o 

— uses.  Labrador,  3765-68 

Whaling  industry,  Falkland  Is.,  ,  /8 

— harpoon  gun,  3740 

— Japan,  3136 

—Newfoundland,  3742,  3743,  3744 

— Norway,  3837 

Wheelbarrow,  Chinese,  138,-89 

Whisky,  4479-80 

White  Doves  (Skoptsi),  4645 


Wal-Zyr 


.  1556 


I  White  Fathers,  80,  4951,  49o£ 
White  Mt„  battle,  1502,  lao4 
White  HUe,  river,  631 
White  Sea,  4314 
Whydah,  1500,  2349 
Wieliczka,  salt  mines,  4131 
William  I.  (England),  2001 
William  III.   (England),   2010,    3668-69, 

4541 
William   I.,    emperor   (Germany),    246V 

5291 
William  II.,  emperor  (Germany),  3881 
William  I.  (of  Orange)   3666-6, 
William  II.  (of  Orange),  3668-69 
William  IV.  (of  Orange)   36,0 
William  V.  (of  Orange),  36,0 
William  I.,  king  (Netherlands),  3670 
William  the  Lion,  (Scotland),  4a32,  *S*B 
Wiliibrord,  missionary,  3374 
Willow  pattern  plate,  1424 
Wilson,    President,      2951,     3962,    5094, 

5095,  5097-102,  5172 
Windau  (Ventspils),  3272 
Windsor,  1981 
—Treaty  (1386),  4188 
Windward  Islands,  784 
Wine,  Georgian,  23ao-56,  2360 
—Germany,  2387 
— Greece,  2484 
— Lebanon,  3312 
— Madeira,  4207 
—Portugal,  4118-49,  4163,  1193 

— Switzerland,  4834,  4838-39,  48o0 

Winkelmatten,  4843 

Wisconsin,  5181  . 

Witch  doctors,  Belgian  Congo,  393,  40b 

— Liberia,  3324 

— New  Hebrides,  2344 

—Zulu,  4684 

Witoto  Indians,  4064 

Witte,  Count,  4281-82,  4371,  43,2 

Wizards,  Fiji,  930 

Wombat,  271 

Wommera,  282 

Woodcratt  Indians,  51 04 

Worcestershire,   1818-19,   1824,  1898-99, 
190l3K  1904 

Worgaia,  wizard,  281 

World  Zionist  Organization,  39oa 

Worms,  2402 

—Concordat  (1122),  2to/ 

—Diet  (1521),  xxxvin 

Wrestling,  811/3205 

Wiirttember1g4f2378-9  2385  2392-3 LlMi 

2405-6,  2432,  2438,  2442,  24o0-l 
— See  also  Germany,  history 
Wyandot,  5206 

X 

1230,   2725,  272 


I  Yezidis,  227,  233,  2891 
tl 


Xavier,  Saint  Francis 

2795    3127 
Xochimilco,  lake,  3473 

Y 

Yagatai,  Turkish,  4663 

Yagatsukh,  2790 

Yaghans,  218.  1278 

Yak,  £838,  4664,  5031 

Yakut,  4638,  5376 

Yakutat  Bay,  5192 

Yalta,  4349 

Yalu,  river,  3265,  3430 

Yams,  547 

Yanaon  (Yanam),  2317 

Yang-tse-Kiang,  river,  1303-4,  1322,  fcSSS 

1398 
Yaos,  religion,  704 
Yaqui  Indians,  3501 
Yarawas,  king  of,  570 
Yari-ga-take,  Mt.,  3213 
Yarkand  (town),  4671 
Yawnghwe,  1076,  1078-/9 
Yedo,  3219 
Yellow  lever,  503 
Yellow  Sea,  3245 

Yemen,  area  and  population,  19o 
—history,  191,  2618-19 
Yemenite  Jews,  3906,  3938,  3952 
Yenisei,  river,  4644 
Yerba  Mate,  3075,  3979,  522.) 
Yezd,  4007,  4013 


.  Yezo  (Hokkaido),  3121 

Yorubaland,  592 

Yorubas,  589,  724 

— birth  customs,  729 

— marriage  customs,  683 

— religion,  704 

— secret  societies,  721 

Yoshihito,  emperor  (Jai  an),   '■-/:■> 

Younghusband,  Sir  ¥.,  4921 

Ypres,  375-76 

Yncatam^3464,  3495,  3500-1,  35C5 

Yuetchji,  5033 

Yugo-Slavia.  See  Serbia 

Yukaghirs,  5376 

Yukon  Territory,  Indians,  1168 

Yuli  Ikelemba,  girl,  381 

Yuma  Indians,  5119 

Yun-ho.     See  Grand  Canal 

Yiin-nan,  1359,  2326 

Yiin-nan-iu,  2326 

Yil-pi-ta-tze,  3432 

z 

Zafimaniry,  girls,  3391 

Zaflsoro,  tribe,  3417 

Zaghwan,  4963 

Zagnanado,  1564 

Zagreb.     See  Agram 

Zahitra,  3400 

Zambezi,  river,  565,  421b,  4219 

Zanahary,  Malagasy  god,  342o 

Zandes,  401,  637 

— death  dance,  2290 

— ivory  carving,  402-3 

- — king,  385 

— spearmen,  397 

Zangia,  745 

Zanzibar,  650,  74/,  3119 

— clove  industry,  658 

—history.  743,  3888 

—natives,  656-61,  712-13,  733 

professional  dancers,  698 

Zaparos,  1626 

Zapotecs,  3453,  3457 

Zara  3092 

Zealand  (Denmark),  1603 

—(Holland),  3618,  3640,  3659,  3669 

Zeebrugge,  368 

Zeidites,  revolt,  193 

Zelaya,  Jose,  president, 

Zemenon,  2508,  2511 

Zerhun,  3585 

Zermatt,  4846 

Zimbabwe,  4211-12 

Zips,  340 

Zatoust,  4643 

Zomba,  669 

Zombo,  4207-9 

Zoroastrians,  4013,  4029 

Zouia,  tribe,  1732,  1735-36,  1739 

Zoutlande,  3620 

Zug,  4857 

Zuider  Zee,  reclamation.  -*19 

Zulus  character.  4674,  4688,  4b90 

—customs,  4679,  4687 
■dress,  4673,  4702 

—food,  4679 

— hairdressing,  4686,  4688,  4691 

— "  hlonipa,"  4687 

—huts.  4685,  4687 

—  impl,  4692 

— rickshaw  man,  Durban,  46,3,  4/02 

— separatist  sections.  4215,  4219 

■'  smelling  out"  criminals.  4684 

—types,  -1679.  4683,  4686-91 

— wars  with  British,  4709-10 

— war  dance,  4692 

— witch-doctor,  4684 

Zangaria,  administration,  4668,  461/ 

— area,  4649 

—commerce,  4653 
— description,  4649-50 
— population,  4650-54 
— religion,  4650-51 
Zuni  Indians,  5214 
Ziirieh,  4816,  4857-58 
Zweisimmen,  4837 
Zyrardow,  4118,  4120 
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Danzig 

The  Ancient  City  &  the  Modern  City  State 
By  Herbert  Vivian,  m.a. 

Author  and    Traveller 


UNTIL  recently  Danzig  was  chiefly 
known  for  a  sticky,  caressing 
liqueur  flavoured  with  cinna- 
mon and  floating  tiny  particles  of  goid 
leaf — the  eau  de  vie  de  Danzig  of  big 
international  restaurants.  But  now  this 
very  ancient  city  has  acquired  a  new 
importance,  owing  to  the  frantic 
rivalries  between  Poland  and  Prussia 
since  the  Great  War. 

One  can  easily  understand  why  the 
Poles  need  Danzig  and  the  Germans  were 
reluctant  to  give  her  up.  She  is  the  out- 
let of  the  Vistula,  which,  with  its 
affluents,  covers  a  larger  area  than  any 
German  river,  and,  if  money  can  ever 
be  found  for  the  construction  of  canals, 
will  serve  the  whole  basin  of  the  Oder, 
Niemen,    Dniester,    and   Dnieper. 

Danzig,  or  Gdansk,  as  the  Poles  call 
her,  was  first  known  as  a  Slav  settlement 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
belonged  to  Poland  until  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth,  when  she  was  taken 
over  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  which 
undoubtedly  contributed  largely  to  her 
prosperity.  The  Order  had  been  founded 
by  Crusaders  in  Palestine,  had  made  a 
short  and  futile  attempt  to  colonise 
Transylvania, 
and  had  then 
been  rashly  in- 
vited by  the 
King  of  Poland 
to  settle  in  his 
country.  The 
result  was  that 
it  dominated 
and  spread 
everywhere,  ob- 
taining after 
some  eighty 
years  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  at 
Danzig. 

The     method 
of       annexation 


Railways  . 
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was  characteristic  of  Teutonic  regard  for 
hospitality.  There  was  a  sudden  raid 
on  the  Feast  of  S.  Dominic,  accompanied 
by  the  murder  of  more  than  io,ooo 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Many  took  refuge  in  the  church  and 
monastery,  where  they  were  burnt  to 
death.  German  settlers  were  imported 
to  take  their  place,  and  Gdansk  became 
a  German  city. 

Even  the  German  settlers,  however, 
became  restless  under  the  oppressive, 
although  fostering,  yoke  of  the  Order. 
There  was  a  revolt  in  1454,  and  Danzig 
became  Polish  once  more.  She  was 
mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of  warfare  during  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  was  often  besieged,  but 
never  taken,  except  once  by  the  Russians 
in  1734.  In  1793  the  second  partition  of 
Poland  restored  her  to  German  rule, 
but  in  1807  she  surrendered  to  Bona- 
parte's marshal  Lefebvre. 

By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (July,  1807), 
Danzig  was  declared  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent city,  with  a  Polish  garrison 
and  in  close  connexion  with  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  but  in  reality  under  the 
protectorate  of 
Napoleon,  which 
lasted  six  years. 
In  1814  Danzig 
surrendered  to 
the  Russian  and 
Prussian  armies, 
and  remained 
German  until 
1919,  when  she 
became  a  free 
city-state  under' 
the  League  of 
Nations. 

Danzig  has 
always  been 
more  or  less  in 
the  British  orbit. 
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British  shipping  was  one  of  the  earliest 
sources  of  her  prosperity.  In  1392  she 
received  no  fewer  than  300  visits  from 
British  ships  as  against  100  in  1918. 
British  merchants  established  counting- 
houses,  built  churches  and  granaries, 
supported  missionaries,  and  gave  money 
for  municipal  purposes.  When  there  was 
an  economic  war  between  England  and  the 
Hanseatic  League,  Danzig  was  excepted 
from  proscription  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
conceded  a  goodly  share  of  the  White 
Sea  trade.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  the  British  colony  in  Danzig 
was  the  largest  on  the  Continent. 
Even  now  there  are  still  various  traces 
of  the  old  British  influence. 

Embarrassing  Relic  of  Prussian  Rule 

The  population  is  still  largely  German, 
owing  to  the  restrictions  which  German 
masters  imposed  upon  immigration. 

The  Polish  citizens  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  Protestants,  who  have 
maintained  their  religion  for  centuries 
under  the  mild  rule  of  Catholic  Poland. 
They  are  lively,  genial  people,  known  as 
Mazurs,  from  "the  place  of  their  origin, 
and  are  best  remembered  in  the  outside 
world  as  the  creators  of  the  Mazurka, 
their  national  dance. 

With  Danzig  now  an  independent 
state  they  have  many  difficulties  before 
them,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  horde  of 
useless  officials,  a  very  embarrassing 
relic  of  Prussian  rule.  Least  of  all  can 
small  states  afford  to  pay  parasites, 
and  the  only  hope  is  to  obtain  productive 
work  from  the  majority  of  the  citizens. 

Street  Names  that  Tell  a  Story 

Danzig  is  essentially  an  industrial, 
middle-class  town  to  the  tips  of  its 
palaces.  You  can  tell  this  by  the  style 
of  the  buildings  and  the  names  of  the 
streets.  The  chief  thoroughfares  are 
Woolweaver  Street,  Milkcan  Street, 
Blacksmith  Viaduct,  Pursemaker  Street, 
Anchor  Smithy,  Bucketmaker  Court, 
Cooper  Street,  Ironmonger  Street,  Potter 
Street.  Butcher  Street,  and  our  old 
friend  Baker  Street.  These  names  bring 
home  to  you  the  whole  spirit  of  honest 
toil,  while  a  smell  of  brewing  and 
factories  mingles   with   the  hammering 


of  smithies  and  the  rumble  of  machinery 
in  the  air,  and  there  in  Trousermaker 
Street  are  three  tailors  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground  at  an  open  window 
and  chaffing  the  maidens  as  they  pass. 

The  first  impression  is  that  you  have 
stepped    right    back    into    the    Middle 
Ages.     There  is  probably  nothing  like 
it  anywhere  except  Liibeck,  while  even 
Nuremberg    seems    almost    modern    in 
comparison.    But  Danzig  is  severe  in  its 
medievalism,    with     heavy     substantial 
houses,  gleaming  gables,  turrets,  heavy 
balls  of  stone,  ponderous  statues,  gar- 
goyles, heraldic  beasts,  all  sorts  of  florid 
decorations.    There  are  usually  flights  of 
stairs  at  the  entrances  with  stone  balus- 
trades ending  in  lions  with  gaping  jaws, 
or  voracious  fishes,  or  menacing  dragons. 
The     houses   are    often    magnificent 
within,    possessing    wonderful      carved 
staircases,    frescoed   ceilings,  and  beau- 
tiful   old     furniture,    much    of    which, 
however,    has    been    sold    and    carried 
away  during  a  succession  of  troublesome 
times.    You  can  trace  the  architectural 
development  of  the  town  in  the  various 
quarters,   ranging  from  prim  red  brick 
to  richer  sandstone,  the  garish  buildings 
of    the    seventeenth    century,    and    the 
unsightly    creations    of    more    modern 
German  art. 

Teuton  v.  Polish  Architecture 
An  enthusiastic  German  talks  with 
patriotism  of  Danzig  as  "  the  petrified 
shadow-play  of  old  fairy  tales,"  but 
there  is  really  little  or  nothing  dainty 
or  mystical  about  this  solid  over- 
decorated  city,  more  like  a  collection 
of  christening  cakes  or  substantial  stage 
scenery  than  anything  suggestive  of 
romance.  And  yet  the  effect  is  not  un- 
pleasing.  Above  the  buzz  of  business 
you  hear  cheery  clocks  chiming  simul- 
taneously from  ten  different  towers, 
while  hundreds  of  bells  play  sober 
.carillons.  A  local  poet  has  summed  up 
the  general  impression  of  "  dark  gables 
and  high  windows,  towers  peering 
through  the  mists,  statues  pale  as 
ghosts  standing  silent  by  the  doors," 

High  as  the  houses  are,  they  seem 
like  children's  toys  beside  the  heavy 
Teutonic  cathedral  of  S.  Mary.    It  seems 
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YOUNG     MEN     AND     MAIDENS     PAIRED     FOR    THE     BRIDAL     DANCE 

Action  dances  inevitably  tend  to  disappear  as  civilization  develops    being  preserved  if  preserved 

at  aU    oX  in  dramatic  ballet.     Thus  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  bridal  dance  still  practised 

bv  t he  pea\antrv  dwelUng  in  the  Nogat  valley  territory  of  Danzig.     It  is  danced  by  men  and  women 

Vr  ay  ed  in  brida    costume  and  carrying  'puppet  brides  and  bridegrooms  set  between  candles 


to  have  eaten  up  all  the  space  which 
was  needed  for  streets  and  to  have 
folded  all  the  adjoining  dwellings  under 
its  wing. 

The  Germans  of  Danzig  are  very 
proud  of  this  overgrown  edifice  as 
a  monument  of  German  greatness 
and  strength  ;  and  the  utmost  contempt 
is  expressed  for  the  humbler  and  more 
beautiful  architecture  of  the  Poles, 
which  is  dismissed  as  almost  horizontal 
beside  all  this  triumph  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  high  altar  is  painfully 
Gothic  and  has  not  been  improved 
by  German  attempt  at  restoration  in 
1870,  or  by  the  effect  of  very  modern 
stained  glass  windows  presented  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  1844  as  the  first-fruits 
of  a  new  Berlin  factory. 

Almost  the  only  object  of  interest  is 
a  Last  Judgement  by  Hans  Memlinc 
(or  Mending),  painted  in  the  fifteenth 
century  for  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Medici.  On  its  way  to  Florence 
it  was  captured  by  a  Danzig  cruiser, 
whose    owners    presented    it    to    this 


church.  Following  the  Napoleonic 
custom  of  art  pillage,  the  French  carried 
it  off  to  Paris  in  1807,  but  it  was  brought 
back  after  Waterloo. 

Other  important  edifices  include  the 
Artushof  or  Junkerhof,  called  after 
King  Arthur  of  England  and,  later, 
after  the  rich  merchants  of  the  Baltic, 
who  were  the  original  Junkers  and  held 
their  exchange  here.  The  town  hall  is 
regarded  as  a  triumphant  monument  of 
independence  and  civic  strength,  but 
not  necessarily  of  Germanism,  for  the 
tower  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  a 
king  of  Poland.  The  chimes  enjoy 
special  fame,  the  painted  ceilings  are 
Venetian,  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
winding  staircase  of  carved  oak. 

The  chief  resort  of  the  town  is  the 
Long  Market,  flanked  by  gable  after 
gable  of  the  best  patrician  houses.  The 
rivers  Mottlau  and  Radaune,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Vistula — the  Mottlau 
drowsy  and  sluggish,  the  Radaune  a 
rushing  torrent  and  father  of  mills  and 
factories— are     the     great     arteries     of 
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MODERN     ENTERPRISE     IN     MEDIEVAL     ENVIRONMENT 
Fine  seventeen  cea  tury  *£$*£_»*  the  L-^^^sse,  ^y^orou^s 
running  like  a  single  street  through  Danzig  trom  east  to  west  .t  ^  ^  topped  by 

^maid^o^pSs £K^s^A^t£°J  Poland!    The  Septate  Fountain,  past  which 
a  figure  said  to  represent  ^^^^^  now  ruri;  was  cast  m  ib33 
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ANTIQUATED  ORNAMENT  DOOMED  BY  THE  MARCH  OF  PROGRESS 
Almost  peculiar  to  Danzig  are  the  stone  terraces,  something  like  the  Florentine  loggias,  before  the 
houses,  and  formerly  used  tor  family  gatherings.  As  seen  here  from  the  Brodbankengasse,  they 
are  approached  from  the  street  level  by  flights  of  steps  with  stone  or  iron  balustrades,  often  elaborately 
ornamented.  Unfortunately,  these  survivals  from  a  long-past  time  are  incompatible  with  the 
development  of  modern  street  traffic,   and  they  are  fast  disappearing 
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Danzig,  the  secret  of  all  her  ancient 
prosperity.  The  great  rafts  of  timber, 
which  have  probably  travelled  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles,  afford 
a  constant  joy  and  interest  to  visitors. 
The  so-called  Long  Bridge,  which  is  the 
quay  of  the  Mottlau,  is  crowded  with 
bargemen,  and  offers  bright  touches  of 
colour  with  the  many  booths  and  stalls 
which  overflow  with  fruits  and  flowers 
and  greenery  in  the  springtime. 

If  Danzig  be  unduly  solemn  and  severe, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  beautiful 
country  outside.  Stand  on  the  ancient 
ramparts,  or  climb  to  the  fort  on  the 
Bischofsberg,  and  you  will  enjoy  a 
prospect  that  is  a  feast  of  colour.  And 
if  you  doubt  the  influence  of  Polish 
civilization,  drive  a  few  miles  to  the 
village  of  Oliva  and  visit  the  famous  old 
Cistercian  Abbey,  which  was  suppressed 
about  1800,  but  still  contains  carved 
statues  of  Polish  kings  and  tombs  of 
Polish  dukes.  There  are  portraits  of  all 
the  Polish  abbots  since  1170.      It  was 


here  that  Sweden  and  Poland  concluded 
peace  after  a  war  of  more  than  60  years, 
and  you  are  shown  a  black  marble  slab 
beneath  which  the  treaty  has  been 
deposited. 

Danzig  is  bound  to  Poland,  Poland  to 
Danzig.  Without  any  injury  to  the 
present  German  population,  and  without 
any  pressure  upon  it,  on  the  lines  of 
voluntary  and  natural  choice  of  what  is 
one's  own  good,  and  under  the  influence 
of  factors  more  attractive  still  than  they 
were  in  the  times  before  the  Partitions 
— a  more  intensive  business  connexion 
with  Poland,  nearer  communications 
with  her  centres,  Posen,  Warsaw,  and 
Cracow,  and  union  with  the  more 
effective  influence  of  Polish  national 
culture — under  such  conditions  as  these 
the  ancient  city  of  Danzig,  born  anew 
in  the  present,  and  possessing  as  it 
does,  excellent  natural  facilities  for 
maritime  trade,  will  become  the  great, 
powerful,  and  prosperous  seaport  of  the 
resurrected  Poland. 


SLIPPERY     SPORT-     A     JUMP-FOR-HERRINGS     COMPETITION 

In  manv  parts  of  the  world  a  popular  amusement  of  young  folks  is  to  attempt  to  take  a  bite  out 
of  a  suspended  apple  without  touching  it  with  the  hands.  Danzig  boys  get  uproarious  tun  out  ot 
this  much  more  difficult  feat— springing  on  skates  from  the  ice  and  snatching  a  herring  from  a  string 

by  catching  it  between  the  teeth 
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Denmark 

I.    The  Democratic  Danes  and  Their  Homeland 


By   Shaw    Desmond 

Author  of   "  The  Soul  of  Denmark  " 


THE  little  kingdom  of  Denmark  has 
obtained  a  significance  through- 
out the  world  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size,  due,  primarily,  to 
the  fact  that  it  practically  leads  the 
world  in  agriculture,  and  that  so  many 
Danes  in  various  countries  have  made 
their' mark  in  science,  art,  and  invention. 
The  country  consists  of  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland,  with  its  stretches  of  heather, 
sand,  and  scientifically  worked  soil  ;  the 
big  island  of  Zealand  with  its  luscious 
pastures,  and  the  little  island  of  Fiinen 
(Fyn)  sandwiched  in 
between  them,  while 
around  its  friendly 
coasts  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  idyllic 
little  isles. 

Although  it  has 
an  intimate  beauty 
that  is  all  its  own, 
there  is  no  mountain 
in  the  country  ; 
scarcely  a  hill 
worthy  of  the  name ; 
not  a  single  big  river, 
and  only  a  few 
streams.  Of  its 
population  of  some 
three  and  a  quarter 
millions,  600,000 
have  come  together 
in  Copenhagen,  the 
capital,  which  lies  on 
the  east  of  Zealand, 
facing  Malmo,  in 
Sweden,  across  the 
blue  waters  of  the 
Oresund  or  Sound. 

Since  the  Great 
War,  North  Slesvig, 
thatSonder  Jylland, 
or  South  Jutland, 
beloved  of  every 
Dane,  has  once- 
more  been  taken  out 


of   the   grip   of    the    big   neighbour    on 
the  south. 

The  Dane,  like  the  Irishman  and  the 
Jew,  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
can  be  recognized  by  three  unmistakable 
characteristics.  He  is,  except  the 
Irishman,  the  most  fluent  talker  in 
Europe,  though,  unlike  him,  he  is 
Europe's  worst  orator  ;  his  naturalness 
and  good-nature  are  almost  without  a 
parallel ;  and,  lastly,  he  has  a  laughing 
scepticism,  especially  if  he  be  a  Copen- 
hagener,  which  is  quite  his  own.  He 
laughs  at  every- 
-•N  thing,  including 

himself.  The 
Jutlander,  however, 
who  is  "  the  High- 
lander of  Denmark," 
though  a  genial 
open-handed  soul, 
takes  himself  very 
seriously. 

Intellectually 
occupying  a  high 
place  among 
Europeans,  the 
Dane  has  a  curious 
Lack  of  imagination, 
being  strangely 
uncomprehending 
outside  the  realm  of 
the  five  senses.  As 
one  writer  has 
expressed  it, 
he  is  not  "  tour- 
dimensional."  On 
the  other  hand,  his 
powers  of  critical 
analysis  are  excep- 
tional, as  those  who 
have  lived  some 
years  in  the  country, 
and,  having  learnt 
the  language,  have 
lectured  to  Danish 
audiences    in    both 


ARGUS-EYED  SENTINEL  OF  DENMARK 

Busby,  rifle,  sword,  all  are  complete   and  the 

military  bearing  of  this  young  guard  is  such 

as  to  warrant  ill    for   the   disturbers   of   his 

Sovereign's    peace 

Photo.    R.    M.    Newman 
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DURING  THE  BUSY  HOURS  IN  A  WELL-KNOWN  STREET  OF  COPENHAGEN 
Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  a  large  and  handsome  city  on  the  island  of  Zealand  and 
receives  Us  Danish  iiame  of  Kjobenhavn  or  Merchant's  Haven  from  the  numerous  merchants 
who  on  account  of  its  favourable  situation,  made  of  it  an  important  resort  This  photograph 
of  the  Vesterbrogade  exemplifies  the  enormous  cycle  traffic  continuously  to  be  seen  on  the  wide 
and  well-kept  streets  of  this  capital  town 
Photo,   Thv.   Larsen 


Danish  and  English,  have  discovered, 
no  man  being  quicker  than  the  Dane 
to  discover  any  false  quantity  or 
insincerity  in  man  or  method. 

Physically,  the  Dane  is  a  round- 
headed,  powerfully  built  man  of  middle 
height,  often  carrying  so  much  flesh  as 
to  leave  no  suggestion  whatever  of  his 
Viking  forbears,  who,  in  the  dead 
centuries,  descended  upon  the  coasts 
of  Britain,  where  they  first  harried,  and 
then  married.  He  is  a  tremendous 
trencherman,  Denmark  having  the  best, 
the  cleanest,  and  most  carefully  super- 
vised food  in  Europe,  and  he  eats 
anything  from  four  to  six  meals  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  beginning  with  rolls 
and  coffee.  Upon  his  table  one  often 
finds  four  or  five  kinds  of  bread,  with 
the  Danish  national  dish—  smorrebrod 
("smeared     bread"),    made    of    bread- 


and-butter      with      various      delicacies, 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  laid  upon  it. 

The  partner  of  his  joys — for,  since  he 
takes  life  easily,  his  sorrows  are  few — 
is  distinguished,  when  a  girl,  by  great 
beauty  of  complexion  and  strength, 
rather  than  fineness  of  limb.  She,  like 
her  husband,  is,  on  the  whole,  fair, 
although  nowhere  is  there  to  be  met 
greater  variety  of  human  type  than  in 
little  Denmark,  as  the  Danes  affec- 
tionately call  their  land.  In  half  an 
hour's  walk,  one  will  see  Danes  of  all 
shades  of  complexion,  with  hair  from 
jet  black  to  the  lightest  flaxen,  while 
the  variety  of  feature  is  so  noticeable 
that  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a 
Danish  type. 

With  the  Dane,  as  the  Arab,  hospi- 
tality is  almost  a  religion,  only  that  the 
Dane,  as  a  whole,  is  not.  religious.     His 
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own  word  for  it  is  gaestfri  (guest-free), 
and  the  stranger  is  invariably  welcomed 
with  open  arms.  If  an  Englishman's 
house  is  his  castle,  the  house  of  the 
Dane  is  a  home  for  all  the  world,  where 
the  stranger  within  the  gate  seems 
always  to  be  expected,  and  where  he 
always  finds  himself  surrounded  by  that 
extraordinary  natural  atmosphere  or 
stemming  (that  expressive  word  for 
which  the  English  "  atmosphere  "  is  no 
equivalent),  which  makes  him  instantly 
at  home. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the 
stranger  in  the  conversation  of  a  Danish 


household,  almost  of  any  class,  is  its 
curious  quality  of  intellect,  its  humour, 
and  the  exceptional  knowledge  of  other 
countries  and  languages  shown  by  these 
highly  educated  people,  of  whom  a  good 
proportion  speak  and  read  English 
and  German  fluently,  with  also  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  these 
countries  ;  these  languages  being  taught 
in  the  Board  Schools  or  Kommuneskoler 
("common  schools").  Many  Danes 
have  also  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
French  language  and  with  French 
literature.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  meet 
Danes  who  know  far  more   about   the 


PACKING     THE     MOST     NOTED      EXPORT     OF     DENMARK 
The    dairymen    of    Denmark    have    a    world-wide    reputation,  and  Danish  butter,   known  to  be 
exceptionally  good,  is  as  largely  welcomed  in  England  as  it  is  in  America.    In  this  fine  creamery,  near 
Copenhagen;  white-robed, workers  are   busily  engaged  in  cutting  the   butter   into   cakes    and   in 
packing  it  for  exportation     The  value  of  the  butter  for  export  amounts  to  nearly  40  per  cent,  of 

the  total  value  of  Danish  exports 
Photo,  Ewing  Galloway 
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Irish  question  than  most  Englishmen, 
and  to  have  such  Dickensian  characters 
as  Barkis  in  "  David  Copperfield," 
quoted  freely  by  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
In  addition,  one  may  say  that  the 
Dane  is  the  only  European,  outside 
Norway,  who  can  pronounce  English 
like  an  Englishman,  English  visitors  at 
times  finding  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  individuals  with  whom  they  have 
entered  into  conversation  are  not 
native-born  English. 

Working  Class  that  Never  Knows  Hunger 

The  Danish  language  itself,  highly 
developed  though  it  be  and  with  a  big 
vocabulary,  is  an  impossible  language 
for  the  foreigner,  who,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  never  been  able  to  twist  his 
tongue  and  larynx  around  the  guttural 
r's,  the  piercing  y's,  and  to  acquire  that 
indescribable  check  or  stod  tone  almost 
peculiar  to  this  language.  Like  English, 
to  which,  as  to  German,  it  is  closely 
related,  it  has  hardly  any  grammar,  but 
an  exceptional  literature. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  thing 
in  this  little  land  is  its  democracy.  With 
its  reputed  tiny  minority  of  some  eight 
hundred  aristocrats,  its  backbone  of 
peasants,  a  middle  class  who  seldom  use 
the  word  itself,  and  an  educated  working- 
class  which,  literally,  never  knows 
hunger,  there  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses no  such  thing  in  Denmark  as  class. 
You  lift  your  hat  to  every  man,  work- 
man or  aristocrat.  You  lift  your  hat  to 
your  washerwoman  or  your  chamber- 
maid, whom  you  address  as  Froken  or 
Miss.  King  Christian  himself,  the  most 
popular  six  and  a  half  feet  of  royal 
humanity  in  Europe,  may  be  met  any 
day  taking  a  stroll  clown  Bredgade,  the 
Regent  Street  of  the  capital,  lifting  his 
hat  to  all  and  sundry. 

Dirty  Linen  Washed  in  Private 

There  are  no  servants  .in  the  English, 
French,  or  German  sense  of  the  word. 
A  writer  who  visited  the  country 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  at  the 
table  of  the  astronomer-royal  he  sat 
down  with  the  aforesaid  astronomer's 
nurse,  and  at  the  house  of  an  insurance 
magnate  with  both  his  maids,  to  whom 


he  was  introduced  before  they  ate.  Nor 
does  such  an  occasional  breaking  down 
of  barriers  in  Denmark  lead  to  the 
familiarity  that  breeds  contempt.  To 
the  Dane,  who  is  in  so  many  respects  a 
strong  conservative,  the  distinctions  of 
the  outside  world  are  both  artificial  and 
incomprehensible . 

There  is  no  surer  index  to  a  country 
than  an  examination  of  its  lovemaking 
and  its  morals.  Denmark  has  a  certain 
uniqueness  of  outlook  upon  these  vital 
matters.  It  has,  outside  Nevada,  per- 
haps the  easiest  divorce  law  in  the  world, 
the  Dane,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believing 
that  the  forcible  holding  together  of 
incompatible  temperaments  is  more 
immoral  than  immorality  itself.  Danish 
divorce  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  secret,  there  being  no  washing  of 
dirty  linen  in  public,  and  nobody  knows 
who  has  divorced  whom.  A  simple 
application  to  the  authorities  by  either 
of  the  parties,  almost  always  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  party,  the  lapse 
of  a  suitable  interval,  and  the  matter  is 
accomplished,  the  divorce  columns  of 
British  and  American  newspapers  being 
regarded,  frankly,  by  the  Danes  as  bad 
taste  or  worse. 

Marriage  Not  a  Profession 

This  ease  of  divorce  in  certain  more 
or  less  limited  circles,  where  divorce  is 
common,  occasionally  leads  to  a  certain 
confusion,  especially  where  a  man  has 
divorced  or  been  divorced  three  or  four 
times,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Danish 
marriage  is  one  of  the  happiest  on  earth, 
the  Dane  usually  making  a  tender, 
thoughtful  husband  and  his  wife  being 
not  only  a  loving,  but  an  intelligent  wife, 
whom  he  usually  consults  in  all  his 
undertakings.  Danish  women  are 
specialty  well  equipped  to  act  as  help- 
mates to  their  men-folk,  as  nearly  every 
girl  in  Denmark,  irrespective  of  class  or 
wealth,  works  at  some  definite  calling, 
and  very  often  continues  to  do  so  even 
after  she  is  married.  Marriage  in 
Denmark  is  not  a  profession. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a  high 
illegitimate  birth-rate  in  Denmark,  one 
would  scarcely  be  justified  in  calling 
Denmark  immoral,  although  the  Great 
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POPULAR    FISH     MARKET    AND     ITS    THRONGS    OF     BUYERS 

In  the  fish  market  and  in  the  fish  shops  of  Copenhagen  live  fish  are  usually  kept  swimming  in  huge  tanks 

of  water    for  the  Dane  prefers  to  buy  his  fish  fresh.       Fish  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  Danes,  and  figures 

conspicuously  in  the  national  dish  "  smorrebrod,"    literally  "  smeared  bread,'    which  consists  of  thin 

bread-and-butter,  with  various  delicacies,  slices  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  laid  upon  it 

Photo,    Underwood  Press   Service 
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DENMARK     &      THE     DANES 


War,  with  the  unexpected  prosperity 
which  it  brought  to  the  country,  has, 
as  in  so  many  of  the  neutral  countries, 
caused  a  notable  decline  in  public  morals. 
It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  in  the  little  country  across  the 
North  Sea,  there  is  less  hypocrisy  about 
these  things  than  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  and  that  the  Dane  views  with 
a  somewhat  lenient  eye  what  would  be 
regarded  in  America  or  England  as  grave 


Denmark  has  given  much  more  than 
its  quota  of  scientists  to  the  world, 
including  Tycho  Brahe,  pioneer  of  modern 
astronomy  ;  Orsted,  the  inventor  of  the 
electric  telegraph  ;  Niels  Finsen,  dis- 
coverer of  the  Finsen-rays,  which  have 
stemmed  the  ravages  of  the  dreaded 
disease  of  lupus  ;  and  Poulsen,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  pioneers  in  wire- 
less telegraphy.  The  country  has  also 
given  some  most  distinguished  scientific 


iv 


it    ill 
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ENTHUSIASTIC     MEMBERS     OF     A     ROWING     CLUB 

Well-trained,  skilful,    and   energetic,    these    able-bodied   young   Danish    women   are    adepts  in  the 

art  of  rowing.     In  their  trim  sailor  costumes,  complete  with  the  tightly-fitting  practical  cap,  they 

present  a  pleasing  picture  seated  in  the  light  boats  which,  impelled  by  the  rhythmic  movement 

of  the  oars,  glide  rapidly  and  easily  over  the  water's  surface 

Photo,    Thv.   Larsen  ' 


infractions  of  the  moral  code.  As  a 
Dane  would  put  it  :  "  We  are  more 
natural  about  these  things."  One  result 
of  this  is  that  in  Denmark  there  are  no 
tragedies  of  rained  girls,  the  State,  in 
one  of  the  few  countries  that  has  solved 
the  poverty  problem,  making  generous 
provision  for  the  illegitimate  child  and 
its  mother.  It  may,  however,  be  said 
that  the  parties  to  such  irregular  unions 
frequently  have  them  legalised. 


men  in  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
including  Vilhelm  Thomsen,  one  of  the 
world's  most  eminent  philologists,  and 
his  colleague  Jespersen,  inventor  of  the 
phonetic  system  of  teaching  English 
which  has  made  him  famous. 

Apart  from  the  great  names  of  the 
past,  like  Soren  Kirkegaard  the  philoso- 
pher, and  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
whose  fairy  tales  have  gladdened  the 
lives    of     millions,     there     are     Georg 
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SWALLOW     DIVE     DURING     A     DANISH     SWIMMING     CONTEST 

The  .irk  of  Denmark  are  fond  of  outdoor  exercise  and  excel  in  most  sports-tennis,  bicycling,  riding,  and 
The  girls  of  De  imark  are  tona  oiol  ^  ^  make  of  jt  a  me        , 

SSJTSWJSto^vSdSw  when  the  competitors'  skill  is  taxed  to  the  utmost,  the  Danish  girls 
£e  ever  to  the "inmost  rank  wUh  their  agile,  graceful,  and  masterly  display  of  diving  and  swimmmg 

Photo,  Thv.  Larsen 
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FOOTBALL     MATCH     BETWEEN     ENGLISH     AND     DANISH     TEAMS 

Sport  has  not  long  made  its  appearance  in  Denmark,  but  it  has  undoubtedly  come  to  stay,  This 
immense  crowd  is  symbolical  of  the  growing  interest  of  the  nation  m  what  they  still  term  relaxation, 
for  snort  to  them  constitutes  more  of  an  amusement  than  a  development  of  the  physical  and  mental 
which  has  such  wonderful  effects  on  the  psychology  of  a  nation 


power? 


:  bracing  up  ! 


THE  STARTING  POINT  ON  THE  COURSE  AT  ORDRUP 

The  Dane  has  not  the  dare-all  spirit  of  the  Englishman  where  sport  is  concerned,  and  to  a  great  extent 

lacks  the  "  keenness  "  of  the  more  temperamental  Anglo-Saxon.     But  sport  is  something  new  to  the 

Dane   and  its  appeal  to  the  national  fancv  has  but  recently  met  with  a  response.      This  cycle  race, 

however,  has  no  lack  of  eager  competitors  nor  yet  of  enthusiastic  spectators 

Photos,   Tlw.   Lar&e., 


VALIANT     SONS     OF     THE     VIKINGS     ON     THE     MARCH 

General  Baden-Powell,  the  originator  and  leader  of  this  great  world  movement,  has  made  several 

visits  to  the  Danish  camps,  and  has  been  much  impressed  by  the  keen  enthusiasm  and  fine  physical 

prowess  of  the  young  Scouts.      Prince  Canute,  the  second  son    of    the  King,  and  a  whole-hearted 

supporter  of  the  organization,  is  seen  in  dark  uniform  to  the  right  of  the  photograph 

.    ■  ■     .  .: 
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DANISH     GIRL    SCOUTS     AWHEEL     ON     THE     HIGH     ROAD 

Like  the  Boy  Scouts,  a  strong  and  growing  movement  in  Denmark,  the  Girl  Scouts  are  splendidly 

organized  and  trained.     A  company  of  Danish  Girl  Scouts  awheel  is  no  unusual  sight,  for  bicycling 

is  one  of  the  most  popular  snorts  in  Denmark,  nearly  every  person  possesses  a  machine,  and,  owing 

to  the  scanty  fall  of  snow  in  winter  bicycles  may  be  used  the  whole  year  round 

Photos,   Thv.   Larsen 
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Brandes,  the  greatest  Shakesperean  critic 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Johannes 
V.  Jensen,  the  novelist,  and  one  of  the 
giants  of  modern  literature,  is  a  Dane, 
while  the  number  of  writers  and  poets 
of  high  class  that  Denmark  has  turned 
out  within  the  last  hundred  years  or  so, 
from  the  hymn- writer  and  edu- 
cationalist, Grundtvig,  downwards,  is 
amazing. 

Especially  striking  is  the  number  of 
gifted  painters  produced  in  a  land  where 


horizon  for  the  artist,  whether  writer, 
painter,  or  musician,  although  Denmark 
has  given  some  fine  musicians  to  the 
world,  both  composers  and  inter- 
preter's. That  is  why  one  so  rarely 
meets  with  the  symbolical  or,  in  the 
larger  sense,  the  imaginative,  in 
Danish   art. 

So  far  as  politics  and  patriotism  are 
concerned,  Denmark  presents  a  series 
of  amazing  contradictions.  The  Dane, 
especially  the  Jutlander,  is  conservative 


KILNS     OF     THE     ROYAL     PORCELAIN     WORKS,     COPENHAGEN 
Denmark's  most  far-famed  manufacture  is  that  of  porceiain.     The  industry  was  first  introduced 
iX The  coun°rv  in  177-    when  a  small  factory  was  started  for  the  making  of  china  from  bomholm 
Xfv      l»ver. .years  later  the  industry  passed  "into  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  has  remained  imdei 
Hs  managemenrever  sSce,  although  at  the  present  day  seyeral  private  concerns  have  been  opened 

Photo,   Ewing  Gallowav 


sometimes  almost  every  tenth  man  or 
woman  one  meets  seems  to  have  been 
born  with  a  palette  in  their  hands,  from 
men  of  international  reputation,  like 
Skovgaard,  to  others  whose  fame  has 
not  spread  outside  Northern  Europe. 
What  the  Danish  artist,  as  a  whole  and 
with  few  exceptions,  lacks,  is  breadth 
and  vision.  People  who  live  in  the 
greater  countries  and  who,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  are  brought  into  contact 
with  world  events,  scarcely  realize  how 
much    the    little    country    narrows    the 


and  individualist  by  nature ;  yet,  in 
no  country  in  the  world  is  social 
democracy  stronger,  the  party  now 
polling  some  400,000  votes  out  of  only 
3,000,000  inhabitants.  State  action  in 
this  country  of  individualists  has  now 
reached  such  a  point  that  it  has  become 
benevolent  bureaucracy,  possibly  due, 
in  face  of  the  individualist  majority,  to 
the  intensive  organization  of  the 
Socialist  vote,  the  political  system,  like 
the  agricultural  system  throughout  the 
country,     being     honeycombed      with 
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DANISH     POTTER     AT     THE     POTTER'S     WHEEL 

The  ootter's  wheel    a  small  horizontal  revolving  table,  has  scarcely  altered  during  4 ,000  years    only 
the  me  hod  o    supplying  power  has  undergone  modifications.     This  potter  ,s  making  kitchen  utensils 
of  fine  clav      After    he  vessel  is  shaped  and  fired  it  is  dipped  in  what  is  technical  y  known  as  slip,  a 
liquid"  made  of  powdered  felspar,  flint,  white  clay,  and  other  substances  mixed  with  water 

Photo,    Ewing   Galloway 
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CASTING     A     LARGE    VASE     IN     THE     MOULDING-ROOM 

Casting  is  done  bv  pouring  liquid  clay  into  a  mould,  and  when  sufficient  of  the  moisture  has  been 

retained  by  the  porous  mould,  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  is  poured  out,  leaving  a  coating  of  clay  of 

the  required  thickness  inside.       When  partially  drv  this  shrinks  away  from  the  mould,  allowing  its 

removal  ;    it  can  then  be  treated  and  finished.     Handles  and  feet  are  applied  in  the  clay  state 


POTTER     MAKING     PLATES     IN     THE     ROYAL     MANUFACTORY 

Porcelain  is  distinguished  from  earthenware  by  being  a  vitreous  translucent  substance  coated  with  a  hard, 
transparent  giaze.  The  soft  kaolin  clay,  a  hydrated  aluminium  silicate,  is  formed  by  the  weathering 
of  granite  and  other  rocks  ;  in  its  crude  state  it  is  freed  from  quartz  and  other  impurities  by  washing, 
when  it  appears  in  a  white  powder  form  and  is  mixed  with  felspar,  flint,  etc.,  for  porcelain  manufacture 

Photos,    Ewing   Gallowav 
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WOMEN     ARTISTS     DECORATING     THE     FAMOUS     DANISH      PORCELAIN 

The  employees  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  are  mostly  artists,  and  many  a  woman  of  good  social 
standing  has  taken  up  this  interesting  branch  of  artistic  work.  Formerly  the  Copenhagen  potters 
executed  much  work  in  imitation  of  the  Dresden  china  made  at  Meissen,  but  now  the  designs  are 
chiefly  original   and  hand-drawn   or  painted.       When  finished   the   design   is  signed  and  registered 


ADDING     THE     DECORATIVE     TOUCH     TO     THE     CERAMIC     ART 

In  this  cool  delightful  studio  flowers,  plants,  butterflies,  and  even  small  animals  are  among  the  multi- 
form objects  used  as  models  by  the  designing  artists,  and  many  of  Thorvaldsen's  beautiful  creations 
have  been  repeated  in  this  ware.  Copenhagen  porcelain  is  generally  of  a  simple  form,  and  the  colours 
are  extremely  delicate.     The  beautifully  shaped  vases  are  subjected  to  intense  heat  before  decoration 

Photos,    Ewing   Galloway 
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poRCELA1N     PAINTER     AT     WORK     IN     HIS     STUDIO 
With  dexterous  hand  he  guides  his  brush  over  the  ^^^^^TSS^S 
springing  up  at  his  touch.      1  he  c  eraimcde *°^aP$^  ^   ~         untU  after  firing  ;  and  some 
ftat  ^oSt^ll^rf %*■ fcTSS  wU!  ifthe  nr°e  reaet  t^their  mutual  destruct.on 

Photo,    Eiving   Gallowav 


State  interference,  the  misuse  of  the 
national  unemployment  grants  leading 
to  what  can  only  be  termed  "  organized 
malingering."  For  although  in  the 
realm  of  the  agricultural,  where  the 
combination  of  individualist  and  State 
action  has  had  such  splendid  results, 
the  corning  in  of  the  State  seems  to 
have  been  fully  justified,  in  the  social 
realm,  where  individualism  seems 
steadily  to  be  discounted,  the  wide- 
spread State  subsidising  has  had  the 
most  unfortunate  results  for  the  Danish 
working-class. 

Another  strange  contradiction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  country 
of  an  intense  patriotism  in  circles  like 
that  of  the  High  School,  a  country 
which  put  up  one  of  the  most  gallant 
fights  in  history  of  a  weak  country 
against  a  strong— that  against  the 
German  States  in  1864,  there  is  to-day 
an  indifference  to  nationality  and 
patriotism  unparalleled  in  any  Con- 
tinental country.  And  this,  again,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  no  other  country 
displays  its  national  flag  so  much  upon 


every  occasion  as  Denmark— that 
beautiful  flag  which  the  Danes  call  the 
Dannebrog,  with  its  white  cross  upon  a 
red  ground. 

The  visitor  is  also  presented  with  the 
baffling  fact  that  almost  all  Danish 
politics  concern  themselves  with 
economic  rather  than  ethical  or  strictly 
national  issues,  and  that  the  modern 
Dane  has  a  tendency  to  be  not  only 
indifferent  to,  but  to  show  a  distrust  of 
politics  and  politicians  in  any  form,  a 
Danish  political  meeting  being  marked 
by  a  notable  absence  of  enthusiasm.  An 
exception  to  this  indifference  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  Social  Democrats 
who,  however,  are,  in  some  views, 
governed  by  stomachic  rather  than 
ethical     considerations. 

The  four  principal  political  parties  in 
the  country,  which  has  both  a  Folketing, 
or  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Landstmg, 
or  Upper  House,  are  called  the  Hbire 
(Right)  or  Conservative  Party,  now 
steadily  declining  in  influence  ;  the 
Venstre  (Left)  Party,  corresponding 
somewhat   to   the   Liberals  in   Britain  ; 
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the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Radical  Party,  sometimes  forming  a 
block  with  the  Socialists. 

Almost  all  the  workmen,  (hough  com 
paratively  few  peasants,  are  to-day 
Social  Democrats,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Denmark,  with  its  ever 
increasing  trend  towards  the  Left,  will 
be  the  first  country  in  Europe  to  have 
a  more  or  less  permanent  Socialist 
government,  as  also,  with  its  detestation 
of  bloodshed  and  scarcely  veiled  good- 
natured  contempt  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  it  is  more  than  likely  it  will  be 
the  first  European  country  to  disarm. 
For  the  Dane  is  a  steady  and  convinced 
pacifist,  and  in  this  respect  may  be 
called  the  Chinaman  of  Europe. 

And  finally,  we  are  faced  with  the 
contradiction  that  it  was  this  country, 
with  its  indifference  to  politics,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  to  give  the  vote  to 
women  and  to  make  them  eligible  to  sit 
in  parliament,  and  there  exists,  also,  no 
parallel  to  the  way  in  which,  within  a 


handspan  of  years,  it  has  raised  its 
peasantry  from  a  feudal  condition  to 
that  of  one  of  the  most  educated  and 
independent  peasantries  in  the  world. 

Religiously,  Denmark  possesses  a 
small  minority  of  intensely  religious 
people,  chiefly  segregated  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Indre  Mission,  or  Inner 
Mission,  a  sect  corresponding  to  the  old- 
fashioned  blood-and-fire  Methodism  in 
England,  and  within  those  of  the  Reman 
Catholic  Church,  which  in  this  Pro- 
testant country  is  making  great  strides. 
There  is  a  Danish  State  Church,  showing 
what  is  probably  a  steady  decline  in 
membership,  but  the  Dane  m  the  mass, 
and  especially  in  the  towns,  shows 
himself  indifferent  to  religion  in  any 
form. 

The  young  Dane,  is  an  excellent, 
sportsman,  taking  England  as  his  model, 
the  national  game  being  Association 
football,  played  winter  and  summer,  at 
which  he  is,  outside  England,  probably 
the  finest  player  in  Europe,  sometimes 
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IN     THE     DIPPING      HOUSE     OF     THE     PORCELAIN      POTTERY 

The  vases  already  decorated  are  collected  together  prior  to  the  glazing  process.     Each  piece  of 

ware  is  plunged  into  the  solution  which  adheres  in  an  even  coating  to  the  surface,  imparting  a  fine 

transparent  glaze.     After  glazing,  the  ware  is  again  baked  in  an  oven,  but  this  time  at  a  much 

fiercer  heat  which  not  infrequently  cracks  the  beautiful  ornament 

Photo]  Ewing  Galloway 
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even  defeating  English  Cup  finalists. 
Cricket  at  one  time  looked  like  capturing 
the  imagination  of  young  Denmark,  but 
for  some  years  has  been  steadily  losing 
ground  before  the  all-conquering  Soccer, 
although  it  is  still  played  here  and  there. 
Boxing,  during  the  last  decade,  has 
made  great  strides,  the  Dane  showing 
exceptional  endurance  and  strength,  and 
possessing  a  skiU  above  the  average,  but 
the  Danish  nature,  lacking  as  it  is  in 
pugnacity,  has  hitherto  prevented  these 
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CHEERY  COUPLE  IN  FAROE3E  COSTUME 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  or  Sheep  Islands,  belonging  to 

Denmark,  are  well  represented  by  this  smiling  pair,  who,  like  their 

fellow-islanders,  can  always  see  the  silver  lining  of  every  cloud 

Photo,    Danish   Legation 


children  of  the  Vikings,  who  were  once 
Europe's  champion  heavyweights,  from 
reaching  the  position  in  the  world  of  the 
eight-ounce  glove  to  which  their  other 
qualities  entitle  them. 

The  Danes  are  not  only  fine  seamen, 
but  they  are  among  the  best  swimmers 
in  the  world,  for  Denmark,  with  the  sea 
lying  at  its  doors,  has  splendidly  equipped 
baths,  salt  and  fresh,  while  there  is  a 


little  band  of  enthusiasts,  known  as 
Vikings,  who  bathe  in  Denmark's  icy 
seas  right  through  the  winter. 

The  finest  thing  on  the  sporting  side 
of   Denmark   is   its   gymnastic   system. 
Almost  every  young  Dane,  boy  or  girl, 
goes  through  a  systematic   course  from 
an  early  age,  the    system    being  based 
on  the"  Swedish,  most  of  the  exercises 
being  without  apparatus,  the  dumb-bell 
being  rigidly    excluded    and    attention 
given  to  development  of  litheness  and 
agility    rather    than    to 
sheer"  muscle.      As    among 
the  old  Greeks,  gymnastics 
are    taught    as    the    only 
proper    preparation  for  all 
games,    and    thousands   of 
Danes  of   either  sex,  from 
youth  to  middle  and  even 
old  age,  may  be  found  in 
the     gymnasiums     of    the 
country  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock    in     the    morning, 
going  through  a  strenuous 
preparation     to    fit     them 
for  the  work  of  the  every- 
day  world.       The    Danish 
physique,     however,    with 
its    fine    blood    and    bone, 
is   due   even    more  to   the 
excellence    of    the   Danish 
food,    and    to    a    healthy 
climate,  which    is    a  little 
colder  and  drier  than  that 
of  England,  than  to  sports 
and    gymnastics.      Two 
things    have    specially 
marked   Denmark  out  for 
distinction.       First,    the 
giving    to     the     world    of 
the   famous   Danish    High 
School     system;      and 
secondly    and    chiefly,     a 
finely    organized    and 
cooperative        movement, 
,,,,„.,  combined    with    what     is 

probably  the  most  scientific  agriculture 
in  existence. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  soil  of 
the  five  millions  of  acres,  reckoned  in 
hectares  (one  hectare  equals  nearly 
two  and  a  half  acres),  which  constitute 
Denmark,  is  rather  poor  than  otherwise, 
yet     by    assiduous    toil     and     science 
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DENMARK:    GIRLS    OF   STROMO    ISLAND 

This  is  the  memorial  stone  of  Niels  Finsen,  the  Danish  physician  and  originator   of  the  light  ray 
Treatment  oi dTeases,  who  was  born  in  Thorshavn  on  Stromo  Island,  the  largest  of  the  Faroe  Group 
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Denmark  has  been  transformed  into  the 
dairy  of  Europe,  sending  her  butter, 
eggs,  and  bacon,  the  last  of  which  she 
rarely  eats  herself,  throughout  the 
world,  and  being  visited  by  the  agricul- 
turists of  all  countries  to  learn  the  oldest 
of  all  secrets — the  best  and  easiest  way 
to  wring  a  livelihood  from  Mother  Earth. 

Four-fifths  of  the  exports  of  Denmark 
are  agricultural,  small-holding  every- 
where obtaining.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
system  has  given  Denmark's  peasantry 
a  unique  freedom  from  the  extremes  of 
poverty,  and  with  the  Danish  peasant  it 
has  become  an  article  of  faith,  which 
one  would  no  more  dream  of  discussing 
with  him  than  the  negro  question  with 
a  citizen  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America. 

However  this  may  be,  the  secret 
of    Denmark's    agricultural    success    is 


standardisation.  At  one  time,  each  little 
farm  produced  its  own  butter  and  eggs 
without  thought  for  the  others,  but  then 
the  shrewd  peasants  put  their  heads 
together,  began  to  build  communal 
creameries,  and  standardised  their  butter 
so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  about  83  per  cent,  of  the  farms, 
with  their  livestock,  were  affiliated  to  the 
Cooperative  Creameries,  and  about  81  per 
cent,  of  the  cattle  were  registered  in  the 
cooperative  movement.  Each  creamery 
is  controlled  entirely  by  cooper ators  who, 
each  with  one  vote,  elect  their  own 
boards,  the  profits  being  divided  pro 
rata  according  to  the  delivery  of  the 
individual. 

Denmark  has  over  one  million  milch 
cows,  of  which  about  half  are  black  and 
white,  and  the  other  half  red,  these 
favoured  animals  being  regarded  more  as 
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DANISH     YEOMEN     AND     FARM     GIRLS     IN     OLD     NATIONAL     COSTUME 
They'  still  employ  many  old-fashioned  farm  implements,  but    the    staunch  cooperation  of    these 
farmers  and  their  scientific  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  have  brought  them  much  fame  and 
enabled  them  to  supoly  many  a  foreign  table  with  food.     Their  wives  and  daughters  may  receive 
a  practical  training  in  a  special  "  folk-school,"  where  every  detail  of  domestic  management  is  taught 

Photo,   Thv.  Larssn 
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GIRL     REPRESENTATIVES     OF     THE     NATIVES     OF     A     DANISH     ISLAND 

This  is  the  usual  sunnv  tvpe  of  the  maiden  born  and  bred  in  the  Faroe  Islands  which  he  between 
Iceland  and  the  Shetlands.  The  twenty-one  islands  composing  the  group  are  the  only  existing 
remains  of  a  large  island  ;  seventeen  of  this  number  are  inhabited  and  these  bright  girls,  whose 
language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Norse,  are  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  Ihorshavn,  on  Stromo  Island 

Photo,   Danish  Legation 


friends  of  the  family  than  as  cows. 
Their  value  is  determined  only  by  one 
thing— fatty  contents.  The  payment 
for  milk  is  decided  by  its  fatty  per- 
centage of  cream. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  average 
milk  yield  of  the  farms  is  about  2,700 
kilogrammes  (a  kilogramme =2" 2  lb.),  the 
fatty  percentage  for  the  entire  country 
averaging  3' 5.  These  things  are  worked 
out  to  places  of  decimals  ;  on  some 
farms  a  sort  of  thermometric  chart  being 
hung  over  each  cow,  with  the  name  of 
the  animal  above,  indicating  whether 
the  percentage  of  fatty  contents  is 
being  kept  up,  and  the  effects  of  the 
different  foods  employed. 

There  is  now  a  well-organized  system 
of  cooperative  slaughter  houses,  the 
first  being  built  in  1887,  five  years  after 


the  first  cooperative  creamery  was 
installed,  and  these  slaughter  houses, 
like  the  creameries,  are  so  scrupulously 
clean  that  they  would  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  inside  of  most  English 
dairies.  They  are  rigidly  controlled 
by  the  State,  which  also  keeps  as 
guides  for  the  boards  and  managers 
of  the  cooperative  creameries,  con- 
sultants, who  give  advice  as  to 
machinery,  etc.  Nothing  is  left  to 
chance.  The  country  is  divided  into 
egg-collecting  areas ;  each  cooperate 
has  his  own  number,  the  date  the  egg  is 
laid  is  stamped  on  each  egg-shell ;  the 
eggs  are  sorted  by  weight,  and  they  are 
gathered  by  a  man  who  goes  from  place 
to  place,  forwarding  them  by  rail  to  the 
head  depot,  or  clearing  house.  There 
are  also  seven  exporting  Butter  Unions. 
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Not  only  does  Denmark  apply  the 
cooperative  principle  to  pork  and  beef, 
cocks  and  hens,  but  it  has  its  own 
Cooperative  Insurance  Companies, 
which,  in  some  instances,  regulate  the 
premium  paid  by  the  member  by  the 
number  of  pounds  (not  pints)  of  milk 
he  delivers  to  his  creamery.  One  of 
these  companies  alone  has  a  federation 
of  about  1,300  creameries. 

There  is  also  a  great  Cooperative 
Bank,  a  Cooperative  Sanatorium  Union, 
which  has  over  one  thousand  cooperative 


FLOWER-SELLER     OF     COPENHAGEN 

Above  the  heaped  blossoms  in  the  flower  market  of  Copenhagen 

this  friendly  old  face  with  its  genial  smile  meets  your  eyes,  and 

makes  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  buying  the  scented  nosegay 

of  choice  flowers  offered  with  such  old-world  courtesy 

Photo,   Keystone   View   Co. 

unions    as    members,    with    a    total    ot 
nearly  200,000  cooperators. 

Finally,  there  are  over  1,500  coopera- 
tive stores  with  a  membership  of  about 
one  in  ten  of  the  population,  their 
turnover  being  over  six  millions  of 
pounds  per  annum  in  a  country  of  only 
three  and  a  quarter  millions,  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  formidable  cooperative 


societies  for  manure,    fodder,    corn  and 
seed,  machinery,  cement,  and  coal. 

The  vast  and  involved  machinery  of 
all  this  cooperation  is  gathered  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  Cooperative  Executive 
—the  Central  Cooperative  Committee  of 
Denmark,  and  it  is  this  Committee 
which  has  begun  a  duel  to  the  death  with 
the  Trusts  in  that  country. 

The  Danish  business  man  has  won  for 
himself  an  enviable  place  in  European 
commerce,  not  only  by  his  enterprise, 
but  by  his  probity.  But  the  Great  War 
has  had  far-reaching 
effects,  at  one  and  the 
!  same  time  launching  little 
Denmark  into  the 
maelstrom  of  big  business, 
broadening  her  business 
ideas,  but  also,  un- 
fortunately, breeding  a 
new  type  of  business  man 
known  as  the  goulash  or 
"get-rich-quick"  type,  a 
type  which  has  damaged 
the  Danish  reputation. 
This  was  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  when  at 
the  outset  of  the  Great 
War  the  communications 
between  the  warring 
countries  broke  down, 
Copenhagen  was  used  as 
a  sort  of  International 
Clearing  House  by  the 
combatants. 

Denmark    has    one    or 

two  big  undertakings,  like 

the    well-known  East 

Asiatic  Company,  but  in 

normal  times  its  business 

activities  are  upon  a  small 

scale,   perhaps   upon   the 

smallest    scale    on     the 

Continent,    "business" 

here     being     used    in 

the   special    sense    of  the    word.      For 

Denmark    is    the    country    where    the 

krone  of  100  ore  (=is.  i|d.)  takes  the 

place  of  the  pound,  and  the  ore  itself  is 

still  largely  used.     It  is  also  the  country 

where   that   picturesque   survival   from 

another  age,  the  cellar  shop,  is  still  to  be 

found       everywhere.        The        Danish 

business    man,    however,    not    only    in 
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DANISH  LIFE 

In  Capital  &  Country 


The  fine   upright  figure   of  Denmark' s   democratic   monarch  may 
often  be  seen  riding  unattended  through  the  streets  of  his  capital  city 


Photo,  Thv.  Larsen 
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Seated  in  the  graceful  vessel  on  the  left  is  King  Christian  of  Denmark, 
a  fine  sailor  and  the  prominent  figure  of  a  Danish  regatta 
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Flitting  lightly  over  the  waters,  the  yachts,  topped  by  a  mass  of 
sails,  gleam  like  white  butterflies  against  the  blue  of  sky  and  sea 

Photo,  Thv.  Larsen 
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Not  all  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  are  broad  and  spacious,  albeit 
even  its  most  narrow  thoroughfares  teem  with  life  and  busy  movement 

Photo,  Ewing  Galloway 
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The  ornamented  skin  costume  and  Greenland  coiffure  are  intended 
to  transform  this  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Dane  into  an  Eskimo  maiden 
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Europe,  but  in  that  America  to  which 
the  Dane  has  emigrated  in  such  large 
numbers,  has  always  been  able  to  more 
than  hold  his  own  in  competition  with 
his  hustling  rivals. 

The  Dane,  who  is  Europe's  first 
Cooperate,  in  business  (finance,  in- 
surance, etc.)  refuses  absolutely  to 
combine,  and  has  also  the 
other  strange  quality  that, 
in  modern  business  at 
least,  he  never  trusts  any- 
body, sometimes  not  even 
his  own  partner.  This 
again  is  one  of  those 
baffling  psychological 
puzzles  presented  by 
Denmark,  which  in  many 
ways  is  a  country  of 
paradox,  but  its  origin 
probably  lies  in  that 
materialistic  scepticism, 
laughing  and  good- 
natured  though  it  be, 
which  has  impregnated 
certain  circles  of  the 
Danish  people. 

The  most  Danish  thing 
in  Denmark  is  that  now 
world-famous  institution 
— the  Danish  High  School, 
the  father  of  which  was 
"the  Prophet  of  the 
North,"    Grundtvig. 

Nikolai  Grundtvig  him- 
self was  one  of  those 
warrior  priests  who  so 
often  have  led  their  own 
people  and  changed  the 
history  of  the  world.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  South 
Zealand  clergyman,  being 
born  in  the  year  1783,  the 
High  School  being  founded 
seventy-seven  years  ago. 
The  basis  of  the  High  School  is  Christian, 
but  non-dogmatic. 

Grundtvig  came  at  a  time  when 
Denmark,  beaten  clown  into  the  slough 
of  materialism  and  self-distrust  by  the 
unsuccessful  war  against  England  in 
1807  and  its  separation  from  Norway 
in  1815,  had  begun  to  lose  faith  in 
itself.  So  it  was  that  Grundtvig  built 
his    High    School    upon    the    rock    of 


"  nationality."     That     was     the     idea. 
He  had  then  to  find  the  method. 

This  was  that  historical  method  which 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  High  School  and 
which  teaches  the  young  Dane,  man  or 
woman,  why  he  or  she  is  Danish,  and 
the  things"  for  which  their  country 
stands,      so     helping      them      to     find 
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SMALL  MEN  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  THE  GLOBE 

They  have  grown  too  big  to  be  carried   in    the    long,  capacious 

hood  of  their  Eskimo  mother,  and  must  now  toddle  about  in  the 

stout  boots  which  their  daddy  has  made  for  them  from  his  large 

store  of  skins,  trophies  of  successful  hunting  excursions 

Photo,   Danish  Legation 

"  consciousness "  and  self-expression. 
"  The  living  word,"  as  it  is  called,  as 
opposed  to  the  teaching  from  the  book, 
is  almost  exclusively  used  in  the 
schools,  this  living  word  being  really 
the  recognition  of  life  in  education  as 
opposed  to  the  mere  piling  up  of  facts 
and  the  passing  of  examinations. 

As  a  typical  High  School  course,  we 
may  take  that  in  vogue  at  Askov,  the 
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most    comprehensive    of    the    Danish 
High  Schools. 

Two  lectures,  common  to  the  whole 
school,  are  held  daily,  one  in  the  fore- 
noon and  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  rest 
of  the  teaching  being  broken  up  into 
smaller  sections,  the  lectures  falling 
under  six  series  and  the  subjects  under 
two  groups— History  and  Natural 
Research.  The  first  group  includes 
part  of  the  history  of  the  North,  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  history  of 
literature,  Church  history,  and  the 
history  of  culture.  With  this  is 
associated  that  famous  High  School 
conversation  form  of  instruction  between 
master  and  pupil,  in  a  school  where  the 
master  regards  himself  as  learning  from 
his  pupil  as  much  as  he  teaches. 

The  lectures  in  the  second  group  of 


Natural  Research  include  astronomy, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  biology.  With 
this  goes  a  series  of  mathematical  and 
laboratory  exercises. 

Recognizing  that  the  essential  to 
nationality  is  language,  in  the  High 
School  the  Danish  language  is  taught 
not  merely  as  a  haphazard  means  of 
conversation  but  the  pupil  learns  its 
psychological  significance  and  learns  to 
use  it  freely,  consciously,  and  power- 
fully. In  a  typical  winter  course, 
teaching  of  the  mother-tongue  is  com- 
pleted in  twelve  different  sections 
according  to  the  pupil's  previous 
knowledge. 

At  Askov  there  are  also  classes  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  while 
sociology  plays  a  large  part  in  the  course 
The     first-year    pupil    studies    Danish 
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ESKIMO     HOUSEWIFE     IN     HER     

Photo,   Brown   Bros, 
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ESKIMO     HUNTER     AND     HIS     WIFE     IN     WINTER     COSTUME 

Their  home-sewn  garments  are  chiefly  made  of  seal  or  bear  skin,  often  decorated  with  the  wonderfully 

soft  skin  of  the  eider-duck  or  with  trimmings  of  embroidered  leather.    Great  similarity  exists  between 

the  costumes  of  the  two  sexes,  for  women  wear  trousers  and  jackets  like  those  of  the  men  ;    in  this 

case  the  woman  is  distinguished  by  her  plaited  hair  and  the  bead  ornamentation  on  her  coat 

Photo,   Brown   Bros. 


sociology  in  a  manner  that,  by  the 
historical  method,  gives  him  or  her  a 
real  grip  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
society  into  which  he  has  been  born  has 
come  into  being.  Second-year  pupils 
study  a  more  purely  historical  sociology 
with  life  -  histories  of  leading  men. 
Denmark,  both  people  and  country, 
is  in  fact  one  of  the   most   interesting 


lands  in  Europe  with  its  complex  of 
social,  educational,  and  agricultural 
experiments ;  the  high  intelligence 
which  is  its  people's,  and  the  paradox 
which  is  peculiarly  its  own. 

At  one  time  one  of  the  most  powerful 
countries  in  Europe,  Denmark  has  been 
a  coloniser  in  both  the  tropics  and  the 
Arctic  Circle.     The  Danish  West  Indies 
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have  however,  been  sold  to  the 
U.S.A.,  and  Iceland  has  been  given 
independence.  There  remains  its  Arctic 
Colony,  Greenland. 

The  first  man  to  colonise  and  convert 
Greenland  was  the  Danish  missionary, 
Hans  Egede,  300  years  ago. 

Like  all  Eskimos,  the  Greenlanders 
are  Mongols,  with  the  characteristic 
broad,  flat  face,  lank,  black  hair,  and 
almond  eyes,  but  they  are  intensely 
hospitable  and  friendly— a  merry  and 
innocent  people.  The  skin  is  a  pale 
ochre,  while  in  the  younger  women  and 
children  a  pretty  olive  tint  shows 
through  the  coating  of  grease  with 
which  the  Greenland  face  is  generally 
covered,  but  the  women  age  rapidly. 
In  stature,  the  men  and  women  vary 
from  5  ft.  to  5  ft.  4  in. 

The    women,    like    the    men,    wear 


trousers  of  fox,  seal,  reindeer,  etc.,  and 
the    female    tunic-hood    has    a    "  tail 
which  serves  as  a  baby-carrier.     They 
have     considerable     colour-sense,     the 
women's     trousers     and    tunics    being 
ornamented  with  eider-duck,   etc.,   and 
their  boots,  coming  to  the  knee,  being 
dyed  in  brilliant  colours. 
"  Their  lives  in  many  ways  are  rather 
animal,  morals,  not  helped  by  European 
influences,    being    rather    promiscuous, 
and  the  exchange  of  wives  not  uncom- 
mon.    They  live  on  blubber,  raw  flesh, 
which     is   sometimes,   however,   boiled, 
shellfish,    seaweed,    berries,     etc.,     and 
have  both  summer  and  winter  dwellings, 
the    latter    called    igloos.     The    former 
are     temporary,     movable      structures, 
used  for  hunting  and  fishing,  while  the 
latter    are    partially    underground  huts 
built   of  stones   and  sods,    roofed    with 
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Peninsula,  and,  despite  the  broad  flat  tace,  the  "««^a«  home  is  infmitely  superior 
the  average  j^W^  ^SSI^  decile  shown  on  page   ^ 
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SKILFUL    SEAMEN     OF    THE     ARCTIC     WATERS 
This  strange  craft,  propelled  by  donble-bladed  paddles  is  «je  us^l  «  -?^^~£ 
It  is  made  of  sealskin  tightly  stretched  over  apanted ^ ^>  a  ^^g  t         ot  boat,  and  Robert 
^^S^^^^S^^^S^&A.  so  easi^n  their  frail  kayaks  - 
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turf,  and  heated  and  lighted  with  oil 
lamps,  the  windows  being  covered  with 
membrane.  Now,  however,  timber, 
imported,  is  often  used,  and  in  the 
"  colony-towns  "  (Bo-byer),  the  Green- 
landers  have  many  of  the  appurtenances 
of  civilization,  the  better  educated 
speaking  Danish  as  well  as  their  own 
tongue.  Two  families  or  more  some- 
times  occupy   one  hut. 

They  have,  to  an  extent,  been 
Christianized,  have  their  own  churches, 
and  generally  are  being  '.'civilized," 
although  it  is  safe  to  say  that  much  of 
this  is  virtually  but  skin-deep,  the 
Greenlander  being  essentially  pagan. 

The  craft  of  the  most  expert  boatmen 
in   the  world   are   the   wonder   kayaks, 


made  of  sealskin,  stretched  over  wood  or 
whalebone,  and  the  umiaks,  or  woman- 
boats,   which   will   carry   up   to   two   or 
three  tons.     Harpoons  and  lances,   the 
blades   to-day   being   made   from    iron, 
but  formerly  from   chipped    stone,    are 
used  for  seals  and    fish.       The    native 
leather-work    and    eiderdown    rugs   are 
very  beautiful.      The  ' '  husky ' '  or  sledge- 
dog  is  famous  throughout  the  world  for 
his  endurance. 
,  The  Greenlander  would  seem  doomed 
to     disappear,      especially     since      the 
introduction     of    various    diseases    by 
Europeans,   and  with  him   will   vanish 
the  last  living   traces  of  our  ancestors 
of  the  Stone  Age,  now  lost  in  the  mists 
of  time. 
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Denmark 

II.     The   Stirring   Story   of  the   Scandinavian    Kingdom 
By  J.    A.   Brendon,  B.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Writer  on  Modern  European  History 


THE  Danes,  as  a  people,  emerged 
from  the  mists  of  legend  and 
mythology  in  the  course  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, common  to  the  Viking  stock,  soon 
led  them  to  seek  out  foreign  lands,  the 
Swedes  sailed  eastward,  and  to  the  south. 
The  warriors  of  Denmark  steered  their 
ships  towards  the  west. 

During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
countless  pirate  crews  swept  down  from 
Denmark  upon  Britain.  At  first  they 
came  only  in  quest  of  plunder.  A  small 
force  would  land  from  a  few  ships,  seize 
such  arms  and  provisions  as  could  be 
found  burn  down  the  church  perhaps, 
brand'  a  blood-red  eagle  on  the  priest  s 
back  and  then  return,  taking  with  them 
the  cattle  and  the  horses  they  had  stolen. 
In  course  of  time  the  Danes  came  as 
conquerors.  Gradually  they  settled  m  the 
country,  and  so  gave  the  British  people 
some  of  the  best  blood  that  flows  in  their 
veins. 

Then  came  Canute,  or  Knut  the  Great. 
In  1017  this  mighty  Dane  waded  through 
blood  to  the  British  throne,  and  for  several 
years  an  Anglo-Scandinavian  empire  was 
actually  in  being.  Canute  was  quick  to 
see  the  strategic  importance  of  Britain, 
and  purposed  to  make  the  country  the 
heart  and  centre  of  his  empire.  He 
extended  that  empire  over  England  and 
southern  Scotland,  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  the  Wendish  lands  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  "  in  his  kingdom, 
the  chronicler  tells  us,  "  was  so  good  a 
peace  that  no  one  dared  to  break  it. 

Greatness  of  Medieval   Denmark 

While  Canute  lived  the  empire  pros- 
pered '  when  he  died  it  crumpled  at  once. 
But  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-Scandmavian 
empire  lingered  in  men's  minds  for  years, 
and  Danish  kings  long  cherished  the 
design  of  reasserting  their  claims  to 
England.  So  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  King  Waldemar  IV,  called 
Atterdag  (i34°-75)>  seriously  planned  a 
conquest. 

After  the  death  of  Canute,  the  Danish 
monarchy  lost  Norway  as  well  as  England. 
None  the  less  the  Danes,  the  first  of  the 
Scandinavians  to  accept  the  Christian 
faith  continued  until  the  thirteenth 
century  to  be  the  dominant  people  of 
northern  Europe.  They  held  sway  from 
Holstein  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  from  Lake 
Wener  to  the  Elbe.    According  to  legend, 


in  a  great  battle  fought  near  Reval,  in 
1219  against  the  heathen  Esthonmns,  the 
Danes  lost  their  banner  and  were  very 
hard  pressed.  Then  suddenly  there  fell 
from  heaven  a  red  banner  with  a  white 
cross  in  the  centre.  Round  this  the  Danes 
rallied,  and  so  won  a  glorious  victory. 
The  national  flag  of  Denmark  to  this  day 
is  red  with  a  white  cross. 

The  greatness  of  medieval  Denmark 
ended  in  1241  with  the  death  of  King 
Waldemar  II.— or  Waldemar  the  Victorious 
as  he  was  known.  In  1223  the  king,  while 
the  guest  of  one  of  his  German  vassals 
was  treacherously  seized  by  minions  of 
his  host,  and  carried  off  to  a  dungeon  m 
a  castle  on  the  Elbe.  There  he  languished 
for  nearly  three  years.  Finally,  in  order 
to  regain  liberty,  he  had  to  cede  as 
ransom  nearly  all  that  Denmark  had 
acquired  during  fifty  years  of  conquest. 
Anarchy  held  sovereign  sway  m  Denmark 
after  his  death,  and  for  a  century  at  least 
the  Danes  had  no  national  history  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  hegemony  of  the 
North  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
famous  Hansa. 

Power  of  the  Hansa  Cities 
During  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Hansa,  a  loosely-knit  league  of  trading 
cities— notably  Hamburg  and  Lubeck— 
ranged  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  came 
gradually  to  rank  as  an  independent 
Power  and  continued  so  to  rank  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  Then,  largely  owing 
to  the  changed  trading  conditions  which 
resulted  from  the  discoveries  of  the  great 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  explorers,  it 
rapidly  declined.  Waldemar  IV.,  who 
became  king  of  Denmark  in  1340,  strove 
gallantly  to  wrest  from  the  Hansa  cities 
the  power  they  had  usurped.  In  this  he 
failed  But  he  made  the  Danes  again  a 
nation,  he  restored  national  prestige,  and 
he  died  leaving  Denmark  an  intact 
kingdom. 

Under  the  rule  of  his  daughter,  Margaret 
(1376-1412),  the  country  gave  promise  of 
regaining  its  former  strength.  Margaret 
was  a  political  genius,  with  a  will  of  iron. 
She  was  one  of  the  few  Danish  sovereigns 
who  before  the  seventeenth  century, 
ruled  in  fact  as  well  as  name.  "  All  the 
nobility  of  Denmark,"  wrote  an  old 
chronicler,  "  were  seized  by  fear _  of  the 
wisdom  and  strength  of  this  lady." 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Margarets 
reign  was  the  so-called  Union  of  Kalmar, 
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July  20,  1397.  This  was  the  outcome 
of  a  series  of  adroit  political  manceuvrings 
by  which  Margaret  brought  Norway  and 
Sweden  also  under  her  sway.  The  union 
lasted  until  1523,  but  Margaret's  successors 
failed  ever  to  make  it  more  than  a  nominal 
bond.  The  three  kingdoms,  though  they 
acknowledged  the  same  sovereign,  re- 
mained entirely  separate,  each  with  its 
own  laws  and  institutions  ;  and  the 
frequent  and  inevitable  absence  of  the 
king  enabled  the  ruling  class  in  each — 
particularly  in  Denmark  and  Sweden — to 
add  more,  and  yet  more,  to  the  excessive 
power  it  already  possessed. 

Christian  II.  (1513-23),  an  enlightened 
and  accomplished  king,  courageously 
challenged  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
and  sought  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
crown  in  all  his  dominions,  and  so  really 
to  unify  Scandinavia.  Christian  aimed  at 
liberating  the  people,  no  less  than  the 
monarchy,  from  the  galling  yoke  of  an 
oppressive  class.  His  schemes,^  on  the 
whole,  were  well  conceived.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  were  very  badly  executed. 
In  the  end,  the  king  brought  disaster  on 
himself  and  the  Danes. 

In  Sweden,  the  high-handed  actions  of 
Christian  evoked  for  the  first  time  a  truly 
patriotic  spirit.  Under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  people 
rose    in     revolt,      severed     the     Danish 
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connexion,  and  re-established  their  inde- 
pendence on  a  firm  national  basis. 
Denmark,  too,  revolted  against  Christian. 
But  the  Danish  revolt  was  not  a  national 
revolt  ;  it  was  a  revolt  only  of  nobles 
jealous  of  their  ancient  rights.  Unhappily 
for  Denmark,  the  nobles  won.  In  1523 
Christian  was  driven  from  his  throne,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  once 
full  of  promise,  wretchedly  in  captivity. 

Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  the  kingdom 
he  had  lost  went  rapidly  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
something  indeed  was  "  rotten  in  the 
state  of  Denmark."  The  monarchy  was 
made  elective,  the  royal  office  became  an 
empty  honour,  and  the  nobles,  a  privileged 
class  which  acknowledged  no  correspond- 
ing obligations,  and  paid  no  taxes,  usurped 
all  authority.  Political  liberty  became  a 
thing  unknown.  Peasants  were  reduced 
to  serfdom,  burgesses  to  penury. 

The  Reformation,  so  far  from  improving 
the  situation,  made  it  worse.  In  most 
countries  the  adoption  of  Protestant 
beliefs  tended  to  facilitate  the  growth  of 
liberal  ideas.  Not  so  in  Denmark.  There 
the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  had  the  effect  of  depriving  the 
people  of  their  only  protection  from 
oppression  ;  while  the  confiscated  wealth 
of  the  Church  enabled  the  nobles"  still 
further  to  enrich  themselves.  In  1523 
the  Swedes  severed  them- 
selves from  the  Union  of 
Kalmar.  The  Norwegians 
lacked  natural  leaders  and 
an  influential  native  nobil- 
ity, and  so  were  constrained 
to  remain  under  the  Danish 
monarchy.  For  another 
three  centuries  the  political 
history  of  Norway  was 
bound'  up  with  that  of 
Denmark. 

The  period  from  1523  to 
1660  is  the  darkest  in  all 
the  annals  of  Denmark. 
Faction,  strife,  and  oppres- 
sion gave  rise  to  untold 
suffering  among  the  people, 
aggravated  by  the  inces- 
sant wars  which  the  Danes 
were  called  upon  to  wage, 
mainly  against  Sweden. 
The  Danish  monarchy  con- 
tinued proudly  to  claim 
that  supremacy  of  the 
North  which  Sweden, 
under  the  house  of  Vasa, 
had  in  fact  won  from  it. 
As  a  symbol  of  that 
supremacy,  it  insisted  on 
emblazoning  on  it  arms  the 
three  crowns  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  ;  and 
on  claiming  that  foreign 
ships  in  northern  seas  should 
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strike  their  topsail  to 
Danish  men-of-war.  Fur- 
ther, it  exacted  customs 
dues'  from  all  ships  which 
sailed  into  the  Sound,  and 
generally  made  demands 
which  Sweden,  then  one  of 
the  greatest  military 
Powers  in  Europe,  could 
not  admit. 

This  bitter,  fratricidal 
strife  between  the  peoples  of 
Scandinavia  proved  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  resources 
of  Sweden.  Denmark  it 
ruined.  The  Danes,  espe- 
cially their  sailors,  fought  m 
these  wars  with  a  heroism 
of  which  the  nation  justly 
may  be  proud  ;  but  how 
could  faction-ridden 
Denmark  hope  to  prevail 
against  the  well-organized  forces  of  her 
rival  3  In  the  words  of  one  of  her  kings  a 
gallant  admiral,  the  nobles  ''care  not  for 
God,  or  king,  or  country^  but  only  lor 
their  own  selfish  interests." 

One  by  one  important  provinces  were 
taken  from  Denmark— Gothland,  for 
example,  and  Scania,  Blekmge,  and 
Hallaiid  Bv  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
th century  she  had  sunk  to  the  level 
of  a  third-rate  Power. 

Then  a  remarkable  thing  happened     in 
1660    the  Danish  people  rose  against  the 
tyrants    who    had    misruled    them.       JLne 
revolution    began    very    much    as    other 
popular  revolutions  have  begun.  Normally, 
however,   a  popular  revolution  results  in 
an    attempt    to    establish    some    form    of 
popular   government.      The   Danes   made 
no  such  attempt.      Instead,   they  offered 
their      king      an      absolute^      hereditary 
sovereignty.       The    king,     Frederick    III. 
(1648-70),  supported  by  Peder  Schumacher 
Count     Griffenfeld),     one     of     the     most 
notable  of  Danish  statesmen,  accepted  the 
offer      And  for  a  century  and  a  half  the 
people  of  Denmark  continued  to  live  under 
the  most  highlv-centralised  monarchy  in 
Europe    "  the  only  comfort  left  to  them, 
wrote  Lord  Molesworth,  the  British  am- 
bassador,    "  being    to    see^   their    former 
oppressors  in  almost  as  miserable  a  con- 
dition as  themselves." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  xhe  picture. 
Denmark  needed  a  strong  government, 
and  under  a  despotism  which,  on  the 
whole,  was  well  directed,  the  country 
advanced  with  giant  strides.  In  a  short 
time  the  Danes  regained  the  position 
they  had  formerly  held  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Among  the  changes  initiated 
by  Christian  Ditler  Reventlow  and 
luliane  Marie,  widow  of  Frederick  V., 
far-reaching  agricultural  reforms  which 
gave  the  peasant  class  equality  before  the 
law    with    other    citizens,    and    abolished 
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forced  labour,  deserve  attention.  Hereby 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  prosperity 
of  that  independent  peasantry  which 
wields  the  predominating  influence  m 
Denmark  at  the  present  day. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  earnest 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  among  the  Scan- 
dinavian peoples.  Traditional  animosities 
and  the  machinations  of  foreign  wire- 
pullers seriously  hampered  these  efforts. 
None  the  less,  they  had  effect.  In  1780, 
and  again  in  1801,  Denmark  and  Sweden 
entered  into  partnership  m  the  so-called 
Armed  Neutrality,  formed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Russia  to  protect  neutral  shipping 
against  the  right  of  search  claimed  by 
Britain. 

This  led  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagen. 
The  British  Government  decided  to  treat 
the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1801  as_  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  acted  with  decisive 
energy  A  fleet,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker— 
but  commanded  by  Nelson— was  sent  to 
the  Baltic  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

How  on  April  2,  1801,  this  fleet  forced 
its  way  into  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen, 
defeated  the  Danish  forces,  and  broke  up 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  splendid  exploits  of  the  British 
Navy  The  exploit,  too,  redounds  to  the 
o-lory  of  Denmark.  The  Danes  were  beaten 
Snly  because  Nelson  led  the  British. 
Nelson  avowed  that  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen was  the  hottest  fight  in  which  he 
ever  took  part,  and,  as  the  hero  of  the 
day  he  named  Peder  Willemoes,  the  boy 
commander  of  a  small  Danish  gunboat 
which  engaged  the  British  flagship  for 
four  hours.  After  the  battle,  Nelson 
urged  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  to 
make  the  boy  an  admiral. 

Six  years  later,  the  Danes  and  British 
fought  a  second  battle  of  Copenhagen,  a 
deplorable  affair,  which  came  about  rn 
this  way.      In  June,   1807,  Napoleon  and 
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the  Tsar  of  Russia  met  at  Tilsit.  At  this 
meeting  the  two  autocrats  agreed  to 
divide  Europe  between  them  on  a  common 
basis  of  hostility  to  Britain,  and  they 
decided,  among  other  things,  to  induce 
or  compel  the  Danes  to  give  them  the 
use  of  their  fleet.  Canning,  who  at  the 
time  was  the  British  foreign  minister, 
somehow  got  wind  of  this  design  and, 
without  even  waiting  to  ascertain  what 
attitude  the  Danes  would  adopt,  sent  a 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Gambier,  to  the 
Baltic  to  demand  the  surrender  of  their 
navy. 

Loss  of  Norway  &  Heligoland 

The  Danes  naturally  refused  to  accede 
to  this  outrageous  proposition.  Thereupon 
Gambier  proceeded  to  bombard  Copen- 
hagen, doing  an  immense  amount  of 
damage  in  the  city.  The  Danes  endured 
this  bombardment  for  three  days  before 
they  surrendered.  Gambier  then  calmly 
sailed  away  with  their  fleet.  Canning,  by 
this  bold'  move,  may  have  defeated 
Napoleon  at  his  own  game.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  on  this  ground,  or  even  on 
the  ground  that  Britain's  need  was  great, 
to  justify  an  unprincipled  violation  of 
the  rights  of  a  neutral  state.  The  result 
of  this  action  was,  of  course,  to  drive  the 
indignant  and  defenceless  Danes  straight 
into  the  arms  of  France.  This  brought 
further  trouble  on  them.  When  Napoleon 
fell,  they  fell  also,  and,  by  the  terms  of 
the  peace  settlement  of  1814,  were  so 
vindictively  humiliated  that  for  several 
years  they  ceased  to  be  a  Power. 

In  1815,  Denmark  lost  Norway,  which 
was  callously  taken  from  her  and  handed 
to  Sweden.  In  1815,  she  also  lost  Heligo- 
land, which  was  annexed  by  Britain. 

Growth  of  Internal  Prosperity 

Under  an  autocracy,  the  Danes  failed 
to  attain  to  greatness/  Under  a  despotism, 
they  failed  again.  It  remained  for  them 
to  experiment  with  democracy.  After 
1815,  liberal  ideas  steadily  gained  ground. 
In  1848,  that  year  of  revolutions,  the 
progressive  party  finally  acquired  the 
upper  hand,  and  in  1849  King  Frederick 
VII.  was  forced  to  grant  a  constitution  to 
his  subjects.  This  constitution,  altered 
in  1863,  and  revised  in  1866,  remained  in 
force  until  19 15,  when  the  new  constitution 
bill  was  submitted.  It  was  passed  in  191 8, 
gave  women  the  right  to  vote  as  well  as 
to  be  elected  members  of  the  Danish 
parliament,  and  was  amended  in  1920  to 
incorporate  parts  of  Slesvig. 

Since  1849,  the  internal  prosperity  of 
Denmark  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Vast  tracts  of  territory,  hitherto 
entirely  waste  or  barren,  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  Danish 
peasant  of  old  is  to-day  a  scientific  farmer 
second  to  none  in  the  world.   This,  indeed, 


every  British  housewife  knows.  Is  not 
Danish,  when  applied  to  bacon,  cheese,  or 
butter  the  hall-mark  of  excellence  ? 
Before  1849,  Denmark  had  no  industrial 
life.  To-day,  apart  from  agricultural 
produce,  the  chief  manufactures  are  sugar, 
margarine,  beer,  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
furniture,  cement  and  bricks,  china  and 
glass,  matches,  motors,  and  all  kinds  ^  of 
machinery  and  cast-iron  ware,  which 
occupy  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population. 

Since  1849,  moreover,  the  pan-Scan- 
dinavian idea  has  taken  a  concrete  shape. 
The  peoples  of  Scandinavia  have  instituted 
a  common  coinage  and  postage.  At 
regular  intervals,  members  of  their  parlia- 
ments hold  inter-parliamentary  confer- 
ences. In  matters  of  foreign  policy,  the 
Scandinavian  countries  are  guided  almost 
entirelv  by  mutual  interests. 

Nelson,  after  he  had  signed  the 
armistice  at  Copenhagen  in  1801,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  "  to  the  brothers  of 
Englishmen,  the  Danes."  In  this  letter 
he  wrote  "  that  he  will  esteem  it  the 
greatest  victory  he  had  ever  gain'd,  if  this 
flag  of  truce  may  be  the  happy  forerunner 
of  a  lasting  and  happy  union."  The  words 
were  prophetic.  Despite  1807,  the  Danes, 
as  well  as  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians, 
have  been  leaning  more  and  more  towards 
Britain. 

Slesvig  Restored  to  the  Danes 

In  1863,  the  Princess  Alexandra,  a 
daughter  of  the  heir  to  the  Danish  throne, 
was  married  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (King 
Edward  VII.).  In  1905,  when  Norway 
broke  away  from  Sweden,  the  Norwegian 
crown  was  given,  largely  at  the  instigation 
of  Britain,  to  a  Danish  prince,  who  was 
then  married  to  King  Edward's  youngest 
daughter.  In  1905,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  also  took  a  British  bride. 

During  the  Great  War,  Denmark  was 
able  to  maintain  her  position  as  a  neutral. 
But,  when  the  war  ended,  a  problem 
which  closely  concerned  the  Danish  people 
again  came  up  for  reconsideration — the 
old  problem  of  Slesvig-Holstein. 

The  problem  is  complex.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  state  it  fairly  in  a  few  words.  The 
gist  of  the  matter,  however,  is  this. 
Holstein  came  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Danish  crown  on  the  accession  of 
Christian  I.,  and  this  entirely  German 
province  was  then  administratively  incor- 
porated with  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  which 
had  always  been  purely  Danish  in 
sentiment.  Holstein  was  never  happy 
under  Danish  rule  ;  the  people  continued 
to  be  essentially  German,  and  in  the  year 
of  revolutions,  1848,  they  agitated  strongly 
for  separation  from  Denmark,  and  for 
their  inclusion  in  the  German  confedera- 
tion. Rebellion  broke  out  in  Slesvig- 
Holstein.        This,     in     1850,     the    Danes 
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succeeded  in  suppressing,  although  the 
rebels  were  supported  by  German  troops  ; 
and  an  unsatisfactory  truce  ensued. 

In  1863,  the  trouble  again  came  to  a 
head.  This  time  Prussia  and  Austria 
directly  intervened  and,  having  defeated 
the  Danes,  forced  Denmark  to  cede 
Slesvig-Holstein  to  them  jointly. 

Denmark  hoped  that  Britain  would 
fight  with  her  in  this  war.  Britain, 
however,  offered  only  moral  support  ;  and 
Sweden,  though  eager  to  make  common 
cause  with  Denmark,  was  deterred  from 
taking  action  by  the  crafty  statesmanship 
of  Bismarck.  That  cunning  Prussian, 
always  prepared  for  every  possible  con- 
tingency, had  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Russia  that,  if  Sweden  joined 
Denmark,  Russia  should  invade  Sweden, 
and  seize  certain  ice-free  ports.  In  1866, 
Prussia  went  to  war  with  Austria. 
Bismarck  then  appropriated  Slesvig- 
Holstein,  and  so  later  the  duchies  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  German  Empire.  This  prob- 
ably was  Bismarck's  intention  all  along. 

What  right  had  the  German  Republic 
to  Slesvig-Holstein  ?  This,  obviously, 
was  one  of  the  questions  which  had  to  be 
answered  in   19 19. 


The  statesmen,  who  then  met  at  Paris 
to  re-draw  the  political  map  of  Europe  on 
the  slate  which  war  had  wiped  clean,  used 
as  their  guiding  principles  the  ideas  of 
liberty  and  nationality.  They  had  no 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  determining  the 
proper  status  of  Holstein.  Holstein  was 
unquestionably  German.  So  was  southern 
Slesvig. 

But  what  about  central  and  northern 
Slesvig  ? 

With  scrupulous  fairness,  the  victorious 
Allies  decided  to  allow  the  people  of  these 
parts  to  determine  their  own  political 
fate.  A  plebiscite  was  held.  That  is  to  say, 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people  was  taken  on 
this  one  point.  The  central  zone  voted  for 
Germany.  The  northern  zone  voted, 
almost  to  a  man,  for  Denmark.  The 
northern  part  of  Slesvig,  like  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  had  stubbornly  refused  to 
be  Prussianised,  and  had  stood  for  half 
a  century  an  unconquerable  Danish 
outpost  on  German  soil.  When  came  the 
day  of  deliverance,  which  had  been 
patiently  awaited,  the  devoted  people 
jubilantly  re-hoisted  the  flag  they  loved — 
the  historic  red  flag  with  a  white  cross  in 
the  centre. 


DENMARK:    FACTS    &    FIGURES 


The   Country 

Includes  Jutland,  North  Slesvig,  and  several 
islands,  including  Zealand,  Funen,  Langeland, 
Falster,  Moen,  Bornholm,  and  the  Faroes.  Area, 
17,144  square  miles;  North  Slesvig,  1,538  square 
miles.  Population,  3,431,400  (North  Slesvig,  or 
South  Jutland  Provinces,  163,600),  more  than 
96  per  cent,  born  in  Denmark.  Colony  :  Green- 
land area,  46,740  square  miles  ;  population,  about 
13,450.  Islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  John  in  West  Indies,  sold  to  U.S.A.  in  1917. 

Communications 

About  2,660  miles  of  railways,  1,280  controlled 
by  the  State.  State  telegraph  lines,  2,258  miles  ; 
State  and  private  telephone  wires,  552,266  miles. 

Government   and    Constitution 

Constitutional  monarchy.  Legislative  power 
under  grundlov  or  charter  of  1915,  amended  1920, 
vested  in  King  and  Rigsdag  (Diet),  which  includes 
two  houses,  Folketing  (Commons),  and  Landstmg 
(Senate^.  Universal  suffrage  for  men  and  women 
twenty-five  years  of  age  with  fixed  place  of  abode. 
Folketing  elected  for  four,  Landsting  for  ei  ght  years. 
Members  of  Rigsdag  paid.  Each  of  the  twenty-two 
counties  has  a  governor  and  county  council  ; 
eighty-eight  urban,  and  about  1,300  rural  muni- 
cipalities elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
proportional     representation.  Copenhagen     a 

separate  district  with  own  administration.  Cost 
of  old-age  pensions  divided  between  State  and 
commune  of  domicile. 

Commerce   and    Industries 

Small  farms  general,  but  cooperation  highly 
developed;  So  per  cent,  of  land  productive. 
Area  under  crops  :  wheat,  219,650  acres  ;  rye, 
558,790;  barlev,  628,140;  oats,  1,111,570; 
mixed  grain,  479^90  ;  potatoes,  207,920.  Horses, 
597,980;  cattle,  2,590,900.  Sheep,  521,930; 
pigs,  1,429,900;  hens,  17,803,000.  Industrial 
factories    and    shops    number    82,440,    employing 


346,000  persons  ;  sugar  factories  produce  about 
152,700  tons  of  beet  sugar.  Value  of  fisheries  in 
1920  about  £2,350,000.  Imports,  1921  (coal, 
woollens,  silks,  cotton,  iron,  hardware,  wine, 
fruit,  tea,  maize,  and  colonial  produce), 
£90,843,611  ;  exports  (agricultural  produce, 
hides,  skins,  corn,  meal,  oil-cake,  horses  and 
cattle),  £81,363,94,4,  of  which  home  produce 
valued  at  £76,854,000.  Mercantile  marine,  3,749 
vessels  (570  steamers),  592,724  tons.  Greenland 
trade  is  a  State  monopoly.  Monetary  unit,  krone 
of  100  ore=is.  i|d. 

Defence 

Conscription  universal  for  national  militia  or 
navy,  clergymen  included,  from  age  of  twenty, 
service  lasting  sixteen  years,  half  in  active  forces, 
half  in  reserve.  Effective  strength  of  army; 
60,000,  with  55,000  additional  on  mobilization  , 
special  corps  for  Bornholm.  Fleet,  for  coast 
defence,  five  monitors,  two  cruisers,  five  mine- 
layers, one  sloop,  twenty  torpedo-boats,  fourteen 
submarines. 

Religion    and    Education 

Established  Church,  Evangelical-Lutheran,  of 
which  King  must  be  a  member,  but  toleration 
general  and  no  dissenting  disabilities.  About 
2,732,790  Protestants,  9,800  Roman  Catholics, 
250  Greek  Catholics,  5,160  Jews.  Elementary 
education  free  and  compulsory  from  age  of  seven 
to  fourteen.  Lower  schools  4,230,  with  about 
473,300  pupils.  University  of  Copenhagen  has 
five  faculties,  open  to  men  and  women,  about 
100  professors,  and  some  3,200  students.  High 
school  system  noteworthy.  Special  schools, 
particularly  for  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
numerous. 

Chief    Towns 

Copenhagen,  capital  (population  561,344,  with 
suburbs  666,150)  ;  Aarhus  (74,250),  Odense 
(49,460),  Aalborg  (71,600),  Horsens  (27,580), 
Randers  (26,490). 
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Ecuador 

I.   The  Republic   of  the   Equator   &   Its   People 

By   Hamilton    Fyfe 


Author  of  "  The  Real  Mexico  ' 


ECUADOR  is  famous  chiefly  far 
mountains  and  cacao.  Besides 
the  mountainous  region  and 
the  coast  belt,  which  is  covered  with 
tropical  vegetation  instead  of  being  bare 
and  barren  like  the  coasts  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  there  is  in  the  east  of  Ecuador  a 
forest  area  which  some  day  will  yield 
vast  riches  in  rubber  and  woods  and  fat 
pasturage  for  cattle.  At  present  it  is 
inhabited  only  by  wild  Indians,  using 
the  blow-gun  and  shooting  with  poisoned 
arrows,  and  living  in  an  entirely 
savage  way. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  tribes 
of  these  interesting  people,  and  their 
characteristics  vary  a  good  deal.  Some, 
like  the  Jivaros,  are  hard-working  and 
energetic.  Besides  hunting,  these 
Indians  cultivate  plantations  and  breed 
pigs  with  intelligence  ;  they  build 
capital  canoes  ;  they  like  to  be  occupied. 
They  take  pains  also  to  keep  themselves 
in  health.  Some  of  them  even  have  been 
reported  by  travellers  to  tickle  their 
throats  with  a  feather  every  morning  to 
make  them  vomit  ;  they  do  not  think  it 
is  healthy  to  leave  in  the  stomach  any 
food  from  the  previous  day.  Very 
unlike  the  Jivaros  are  the  Canelos 
Indians,  who  are  brave,  but  very  lazy. 

Home   Life   of  the  Indians 

Both  are  hospitable,  a  good  quality 
found,  indeed,  among  the  natives  of 
South  America  generally ;  but  they 
always  expect  presents  from  those  who 
have  stayed  with  them,  so  their  kindness 
is  not  altogether  disinterested.  They 
are  apt  to  be  very  curious,  too,  about 
the  property  Of  strangers,  and:will  take 
hold  sometimes  of  what  '  visitors  are 
wearing  or  carrying  in  their  pockets  in 
order  to  examine  it  closely. 

The  Indians'  houses  are  usually  made 
of  palm  leaves  supported  by  the  trunks 
of  the  trees.  The  rafters  of  the  roofs  are 
bamboo,  and  over  them  the  palm  leaves 


are  laid.  The  dwellings  are  spacious, 
and  airy  so  long  as  the  fire  is  not  alight. 
It  frequently  happens  that  one  house 
will  be  inhabited  by  several  families  ; 
each  has  its  own  corner  and  its  own 
belongings.  They  live  on  meat  that  they 
get  by  hunting  and  fish  which  they 
catch  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  on  boiled 
plantains  and  on  chicha,  a  preparation 
from  the  cassava  root,  in  which  they 
firmly  believe  as  nourishment  and 
stimulant  combined.  This  looks  rather 
like  mashed  potatoes. 

Native  Dress  and  Burial  Customs 

It  is  prepared  by  women,  who  chew  the 
root  and  then  let  it  ferment.  That  is  not 
pleasant  to  think  about  when  it  is  offered 
to  one,  but  it  has  valuable  properties.  It 
is  both  sustaining  and  refreshing  ;  and 
as  the  meat  is  generally  eaten  so  high  as 
to  be  revolting  to  any  but  an  Indian 
stomach,  one  falls  back  on  chicha  with 
relief.  A  kind  of  spirit  is  distilled  from 
plantains,  but  in  their  natural  state  the 
Indians  are  little  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness ;  it  is  when  they  have  white  men's 
liquors  put  in  their  way  that  this  vice 
grows  upon  them  so  disastrously. 

In  general  their  dress  is  simple  and 
scanty.  They  mostly  wear  linen 
drawers,  though  there  are  some,  among 
the  Napo  Indians  for  instance,  who 
prefer  long  and  wide  shirts.  They  are 
fond  of  ornament,  they  adorn  themselves 
with  feathers,  beads,  and  necklaces  of 
the  teeth  of  animals  ;  some  of  them 
paint  their  bodies,  some  make  beautiful 
costumes  out  of  the  skins  of  birds. 
Among  the  Napos  the  dead  are  elabor- 
ately dressed  for  burial  ;  clothes  are 
even  made  specially  for  them,  so  that 
they  may  make  a  good  appearance  in 
the  next  world.  This  shows  the  intel- 
lectual level  at  which  the  native  mind 
remains. 

How  simple  the  Indians  are  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  white 
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man  who  received  by  carriers  a  consign- 
ment of  provisions  and  a  letter  telling 
him  what  the  packages  contained. 
When  he  opened  them  he  found  some 
things  missing,  and  told  the  carriers  they 
were  thieves.  They  did  not  deny  the 
charge,  but  they  said  they  wished  they 
had  torn  up  the  magical  letter  which  had 
watched  them  take  the  white  man's 
property  and  then  told  him  all  about  it ! 
The  Indians  are  very  often  eager  for 
instruction  ;  they  like  to  be  read  to  ; 
they  are  ready  to  learn  anything  the 
white  man  cares  to  teach  them.  Un- 
happily he  usually  teaches  them  harmful, 


not  improving  habits.  What  he  cannot 
learn  from  them  is  their  marvellous 
skill  in  pursuing  game.  They  seem  at 
times  to  follow  by  scent  alone  ;  this  at 
any  rate  seems  to  be  so  among  the 
Zaparo  tribe,  who  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  skilful  hunters  of  all. 
The  courtship  custom  in  this  tribe  is  for 
the  young  man  to  throw  down  by  the 
lady  of  his  choice  some  game  that  he  has 
killed.  If  she  picks  it  up  and  cooks  it, 
she  accepts  him.  Refusal  is  conveyed 
by  disdainfully  turning  away. 

On  the  whole,  the  "  wild  "  Indians  are 
probably  not  any  worse  off  than  those 
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CELEBRATING    A     FIESTA    AMONG    THE     INDIANS    OF     ECUADOR 
Religious  holidays  are  numerous  in  Ecuador,  and  in  addition  to  the  celebrations  instituted  by  the 
Church,  many  fiestas  are  arranged  bv  the  devout  natives  in  honour  of  their  local  saints.    Primitive 
conditions  characterise  these  fiestas  and  tawdry  effigies,  mingling  with  the  brilliant  ponchos  of  the 
men  and  the  variegated  shawls  of  the  women,  lend  a  decided  kaleidoscopic  effect  to  the  dusky  crowds 

Photo,   E.  L.   A  ndrade 
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ARTIFICIAL     ANGELS     OF     ECUADORIAN     RELIGIOUS     CEREMONIAL 

Many  bedizened  and  garlanded  effigies  of  angels  are  carried  by  the  Indians  during  the  procession, 
the  leading  feature  of  a  religious  fiesta.  Some  processions  are  attended  by  dancers,  mimes  and 
masqueraders,  and  not  infrequently  by  the  so-called  "  chacatascas,"  or  public  penitents,  who,  like 
the  flagellants  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Indian  fakirs,  publicly  inflict  tortures  upon  themselves 

Photo,    E.   L.   Andrade 


who  have  been  tamed  but  not  civilized, 
and  who,  with  the  negroes  of  Ecuador, 
do  the  work  of  the  cacao  and  other 
plantations.  These  unfortunate  crea- 
tures are  slaves.  They  are  not  called 
slaves.  Slavery  is  not  permitted  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Republic.  But 
nearly  all  of  them  are  in  such  a  state  of 
subjection  to  their  masters  that  if  they 
leave  him  he  can  put  the  police  on  their 
track,  and  when  they  are  brought  back 
to  him  they  can  be  forced  to  pay  out  of 
their  very  small  wages  the  expenses  of 
their  capture.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  that  every  plantation  worker  must 
buy  what  he  needs  at  the  plantation 
store.  He  is  given  credit,  encouraged  to 
get  into  debt.  Once  in  debt,  he  is  a  slave. 
He  has  no  hope  of  clearing  off  his 
indebtedness.      He    must    stay   on    the 


plantation  as  long  as  he  has  strength 
enough  to  work. 

This  system  could  not  last  if  the 
Indians  and  negroes  and  the  lower  kind 
of  half-breeds  were  given  any  education 
worth  the  name.  There  exists,  of 
course,  on  paper,  an  elaborate  plan  of 
compulsory  education  for  everybody. 
One  of  the  presidents  of  Ecuador  gained 
a  reputation  by  introducing  this  plan, 
but,  like  so  much  else  in  the  Republic, 
it  does  not  work.  A  German  traveller 
who  made  a  study  of  people  and  politics 
not  many  years  ago  wrote  of  the 
Indians :  "  They  learn  nothing  but 
what  the  priest  teaches  them,  and  the 
priest  teaches  them  nothing  but  what 
will  be  useful  to  him." 

For  a  great  many  years  the  politics  of 
Ecuador   consisted    of   revolutions  ;     at 
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one  period  they  occurred  regularly  about 
every  twelve  months.  They  were  then 
accompanied,  as  a  rule,  by  bloodshed. 
Now  the  same  periodic  changes  happen 
in  the  control  of  the  treasury,  but  they 
take  place  peacefully.  The  corruption 
which  prevails  among  officials  is  due  to 
the  same  causes  that  provoked  revolu- 
tions. The  whole  object  of  all  who  get 
into  office,  whether  great  or  small,  is  to 
make  money. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  same  German 
observer  that  the  ideal  of  the  Ecuadorian 
is  "  riches  without  work."  If  they  go 
into  business  they  have  to  be  looked 
after  very  sharply.  They  are  not 
scrupulous  about  keeping  bargains.  The 
commercial  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
distrust.  Even  the  banks  have  only  of 
late  got  out  of  the  habit  of  giving  short 
money  when  drafts  were  cashed  by 
unwary  foreigners,  and  until  recently 
they  were  allowed  to  refuse  payment  of 
worn-out  notes,  which  was  particularly 


hard  upon  the  holders,  seeing  that  if  the 
bank  needed  money  it  kept  down  the 
issue,  in  order  that  there  might  be  only  a 
few  in  circulation,  which  were  bound  to 
get  worn-out. 

Such  abuses  are  tolerated  by  the 
ruling  class,  because  they  profit  by 
them  ;  as  for  the  other  classes,  they  are 
too  ignorant  and  powerless  even  to 
protest.  It  is  because  the  officials  are 
badly  paid,  only  hold  their  offices  while 
their  party  is  in  power,  and  therefore 
have  no  pensions  to  look  forward  to  as 
their  support  in  old  age,  that  they 
supplement  their  salaries  and  try  to 
save  something  for  the  future  by  taking 
bribes.  During  their  four  years  (that  is, 
the  presidential  term)  they  are  obliged 
to  make  all  they  can.  At  the  end  of  the 
four  years  they  may  very  likely  be 
dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  partisans 
of  a  new  president.  Intelligent 
Ecuadorians  see  that  this  system  is  bad, 
but  there  is  not  enough  energy  among 
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THE     BURDEN     AND     HEAT     OF     THE     DAY 

There  is  pathos  m  the  picture  presented  by  these  Indian  women  bowed  under  their  great  burdens  ot 

fresh-cut  fodder,  tramping  barefoot  over  the  rough  stones  in  the  glaring  sunshine,  while  in  the  church 

behind  them  they  might  find  shade  and  rest.     Before  the  construction  of  the  railway  all  loads  were 

carried  by  Indians,  even  pianos  being  thus  conveyed  long  distances 

Photo,  E.  L.  Andrade 
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HAPPY     FAMILY     AT     THE     MID-DAY     MEAL     OUTSIDE     THEIR     STRAW     CHOZA 

The  poncho  is  the  favourite  garment,  but  the  Ecuadorian  Indian  would  not  consider  his  costume 

complete  without  the  wide-brimmed  straw  hat.     This  is  the  only  headgear  he  will  wear,  and  the 

womenfolk  follow  his  example.    Skilful  in  straw- weaving,  the  Ecuadorians  make  not  only  the  cheap 

hats  worn  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  some  of  the  finest  Panama  hats  that  the  world  produces 

Photo,   E.   L.  Andrade 


them  to  alter  it.  Thus  the  taxes, 
many  of  which  produce  hardly  any 
revenue,  are  continually  increased,  the 
population  is  compelled  to  feed  more  and 
more  officials,  and  the  reforms  which 
might  civilize  the  country  are  merely 
talked  about. 

The  people  are  accustomed  to  paying 
heavy  tribute.  This  was  exacted  both 
by  the  Incas  and  by  the  Spaniards. 
They  are  always  suspicious  that  some 
new  exaction  will  be  practised  upon 
them.  For  a  long  time  it  was  found 
impossible  to  take  a  census  in  the 
Republic.  The  fear  aroused  by  the 
attempt  to  count  the  population  was 
that  a  fresh  tax  was  about  to  be  imposed, 
and  the  population  refused  to  be  counted. 


The  anxiety  of  the  Ecuadorian  not  to 
let  slip  any  chance  of  putting  money  in 
his  purse  was  amusingly  illustrated  by  a 
story  in  Whymper's  book.  From  the 
president  of  the  Republic  the  famous 
climber  had  received  a  letter,  directing 
that  he  should  receive  every  attention 
on  the  railway,  and  so  on.  On  one  train 
journey  he  and  his  party  were  very 
hungry,  and  he  asked  the  conductor  if 
he  could  get  them  something  to  eat. 
The  conductor  produced  two  small 
pineapples,  which  were  cut  up  and 
shared  round.  When  the  train  came  to 
a  little  town  Whymper  bought  plenty 
of  food  and  had  a  good  meal,  to  which 
he  invited  the  conductor,  thinking  that 
this     wiped     out     any     obligation     to 
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WISDOM     THAT    GROWS     FAT    ON     SUPERSTITION'S     FOLLY 

Psychiatric  powers  of  no  common  kind  are  possessed  by  this  Indian  woman,  every  line  in  whose  face 

and  form  indicates  strong  personality.     She  is  known  as  Cnrandera,  meaning  "  she  cures,"  and  in  the 

absence  of  doctors  is  employed  both  by  Indians  and  by  whites,  among  whom  she  has  performed  some 

wonderful  cures.     Her  speciality  is  removing  the  evil  eye  cast  upon  children 

Photo,  E.  L.   Andrade 
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PROMISING     INDIAN     STUDENTS    OF    WHITE    CIVILIZATION 

Their  home  is  in  the  Daule  district,  a  little  north  of  Guayaquil,  and  they  have  taken  kindly  to  the 

rivi  Lt°oT with  which  proximity  to  that  city  port  has  brought  them  in  contact      Many  of  the  Indians 

d  so  av»real  eagerness  for  instruction  and  aptness  to  assimilate  the  culture  of  the  white  man,  but  the 

educational  system  of  the  country  is  still  in  the  most  elementary  stage 

Photo,    E.  L.   Andrade 
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EVER-BUSY     WORKER     AT     DISTAFF    AND     SPINDLE 
Her  spinning  outfit  accompanies  the  native  woman  of  Ecuador  almost  everywhere  she  goes,  and, 
provided  her  hands  are  not  otherwise  engaged,  the  nimble  fingers  are  ever  busily  twisting  and  winding 
the    thread.       This  mechanical  spinning  hinders  her  no  whit  from  carrying  out  her  various  duties 

Photo,   E.   L.    Andraie 


HONEST    CRAFTSMANSHIP    CONTENT    WITH     SIMPLE    TOOLS 

The  yarn  is  put  over  a  pole  set  transversely  between  two  uprights  and  kept  taut  by  the  woman  sitting 

in  a  loop  of  webbing  attached  to  the  bar  passed  through  the  other  end.     On  these  extremely  simple 

handlooms  some  excellent  textiles  are  produced  both  of  wool  and  of  cotton,  which  are  afterwards 

made  up  into  ponchos  and  other  warm  garments 

Photo,   H.   E.    Anthony 
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him.      But     when    they 

parted   the     conductor 

asked,   first,  for  the  rail- 
way fares  (paying  no  heed 

to  the  president's  letter), 

next    for      the     baggage 

charges,    and    finally    he 

said,     "  Your     excellency 

has  forgotten  to  pay  for 

the  pineapples." 

That  was  characteristic 

of  the  country.    Expres- 
sions of  welcome  and  of 

desire    to    serve    abound 

always,    but    there    is    a 

change  of  front  generally 

if  any  disposition  is  shown 

to  take  them  literally.    It 

is    wise    to    regard    such 

expressions  as  "  My  house 

is  yours,"  or  "  I  will  do 

anything  I  can  for  you," 

merely    in    the    light    of 

meaningless   polite   form- 
alities on  a  level  with  the 

old  custom,  still  followed 

by  some   people  in  Eng- 
land, of  ending  up  letters 

by  professing  oneself  the 

obedient,  humble  servant 

of  the  person  addressed. 

Sometimes,    however,    it 

happens    that    there  is  a 

genuine    wish    to    be    of 

service  to  strangers ;  then, 

if  offers  of  help  are  not  promptly 
accepted,  those  who  have  made  them 
are  annoyed. 

The  cacao,  which  is  Ecuador's  chief 
export  to  Europe  and  the  U.S.A.,  grows 
there  in  such  abundance  that  enough  is 
produced  to  supply  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  British  Isles  with  two 
pounds  of  cocoa  a  year.  The  cacao  pods 
are  shaped  like  lemons,  but  they  are 
larger  and  more  pointed.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  prepare  them  for  food  on  any 
large  scale  ;  the  Ecuadorians  are  content 
to  ship  them  and  let  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer have  the  benefit.  The  largest 
supplies  of  this  raw  material  for  choco- 
late and  cocoa  come  from  their  country, 
but  only  the  planter  reaps  any  advantage. 
The  word  chocolate  is  derived  from 
two  Indian  words  meaning  frothy  (choco) 


SPINSTERS— MARRIED     AND     SINGLE 

Quicha  women  carry  distaff  and  spindle  with  them  wherever 

they  go — the  former  a  rough  stick,  the  latter  a  strip  of  cane 

stuck  into  a  potato — and  spin  whenever  their  hands  are  free 

Photo,  H.  E.  Anthony 

and  water  (latl).  It  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  a 
liquid  form  is  still  more  used  in  Spain 
than  anywhere  else.  In  Ecuador,  of 
course,  it  is  drunk  by  everybody.  It 
was  said  once  to  be  possible  to  live  there 
for  next  to  nothing.  Clothes  need  cost 
little,  if  appearances  are  no  object,  in  a 
climate  which  is  warm  all  the  year 
round.  One  could  breakfast  on  choco- 
late, dine  off  bananas  and  coconut,  and 
sup  on  pineapples. 

Another  product  of  the  nut  variety 
which  is  exported  in  large  quantities  is 
vegetable  ivory.  This  is  the  inside  of  a 
large  nut,  which  becomes  quite  hard  and 
is  perfectly  white.  Buttons  are  made 
of  it  by  the  million.  The  toquilla  plant 
grows  well  in  this  damp,  hot  climate, 
and  is  used  for  making  the  fine  straw 
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GOING     OUT     WITH      MOTHER 

Ecuadorian  mothers  carry  their  children  about  in  a  shawl  slnng 

over  their  shoulders — a  sensible  method  which  gives  the  child 

safety  and  comfort  and  the  mother  freedom  to  use  her  two  hands 

and  the   least   possible   fatigue 

Photo,   H.  E.    Anthony 


hats  known  as  Panama.  This  plant  is 
like  a  drooping,  graceful  small  palm  ;  it 
is  bushy  and  two  or  three  times  as  high 
as  a  man.  Coffee  and  sugar  do  well, 
but  are  not  widely  cultivated.  It  is 
only  since  the  Panama  Canal  was  made 
that  Ecuador  has  begun  to  show  any 
enterprise.  It  has  now  been  brought 
nearer  to  New  York  than  any  European 
port  :  its  one  good  port,  Guayaquil,  is 
the  first  to  the  south  of  the  canal. 
The  country's  opportunities  are  thus 
very  much  improved,  and  something, 
though  not  a  great  deal  as  yet,  has  been 
done  to  grasp  them. 

One  excellent  result  of  the  canal  was 
the    cleaning-up    of    Guayaquil.      This 


port  used  to  have  the 
worst  possible  reputation 
for  dirt  and  disease. 
Yellow  fever  and  even 
bubonic  plague  were 
frequent  visitors.  When 
it  was  seen  that  this  evil 
character  would  prevent 
its  being  used  by  ships 
coming  through  the  canal 
the  authorities  were 
moved  to  do  their  duty. 
They  secured  the  advice 
of  General  Gorgas,  the 
American  officer  who  made 
Panama  healthy,  and  they 
carried  out  his  recom- 
mendations. The  mos- 
quito, the  rat  and  the  flea, 
carriers  of  the  disease 
germs,  were  hunted  down. 
A  drainage  system  was 
laid.  Already  the  place 
has  lost  its  bad  name. 

Guayaquil  stands  on  a 
broad,  shining  stream, 
fringed  with  forests,  on 
which  are  seen  the  boats 
of  the  native  farmers, 
boats  made  of  reeds  or 
rushes,  and  piled  with  fruit 
and  vegetables.  There 
can  be  seen  also  rafts  on 
which  families  live,  and 
their  pigs  and  poultry,  too, 
the  children  growing  up 
amphibious,  quite  as 
much  at  home  in  the  water 
When  the  town  comes  into 
view  it  presents  a  charming  appearance. 
It  is  built  on  green  slopes  rising  from  the 
river,  and  behind  it  tower  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  Andes.  The  houses  are 
lightly  constructed  on  account  of  earth- 
quakes. Over  a  framework  of  bamboo- 
cane  plaster  or  mud  is  put  on.  This 
gives  them  a  poor  look  at  close  quarters, 
though  from  a  distance  they  seem  to  be 
built  of  stone  or  marble  ;  it  has  the 
advantage,  however,  of  making  them 
pleasantly  cool  to  live  in. 

Here  on  the  quays  lie  mountains  of 
cacao-bean  bags.  Strings  of  donkeys 
bring  them  in.  Negroes  in  endless  line 
stagger  under  their  weight.     Here,  too, 


as  on  land. 
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among  the  other  exports  are  hides. 
Coming  up  the  river  one  sees  cattle 
feeding  in  rich  grassland,  where  the 
growth  is  up  to  their  muzzles,  and  higher 
than  that.  This  can  oniy  be  seen, 
though,  in  the  dry  season.  From 
December,  when  the  river  overflows  as 
the  result  of  the  rains,  until  April  or 
May,  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  under 
water.  Now  it  is  clear  why  the  houses 
are  built  on  poles— on  stilts,  as  it  were— 
they  keep  the  inhabitants  dry  during  the 
floods.  The  animals  which  were  stalled 
under  the  house  now  have  to  be  taken  in 
up  above.  All  comings  in  and  goings  out 
must  be  done  by  boat. 

Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  has  no 

commercial   importance.      It    lies   in    a 

basin,    shaped    like    an    amphitheatre, 

between  two  ranges  of  mountains.    One 

end  of  it  is  some  hundreds 

of  feet    higher   than    the 

other,     which    gives    the 

city    a    natural    drainage 

and  helps  to  account  for 

its  healthy    record    com- 
pared    with    that    of 

Guayaquil.       The    houses 

are  low,  in  many  of  them 

the  rooms  are  entirely  on 

the  ground  floor ;  but  they 

have    a   cheerful   appear- 
ance with  their  red  roofs 

surmounting  whitewashed 

walls.     There   is   nothing 

much  to  interest  or  charm 

in  the  place  itself,  but  no 

city  commands  more 

glorious  views  or  has  more 

beautiful  scenery  close  to 

it.     It  is  set  among  Alpine 

valleys,     where     streams 

splash    over    their    rocky 

beds  through  meadows  of 

vivid  green ;    above  them 

tower  the  peaks  with  their 

halos  of  eternal  snow. 
This   saves  the  capital 

from    being    unendurably 

hot.    It  lies  just  under  the 

Equator,  but  as  a  set-off 
to  that  it  is  nine  thousand 
feet  high,  and  the  cool  air 
from  the  glaciers  and 
snowfields  makes    an 


overcoat  a  necessity  in  the  evenings 
and  sometimes  sets  Europeans  longing 
for  a  fire.  Until  lately  there  were 
no  heating  arrangements  at  all  in 
the  houses  of  Quito.  Looking  out  over 
the  jumble  of  flat,  or  very  slightly 
sloping  roofs,  one  saw  not  a  single 
chimney.  It  had  never  been  thought 
necessary  to  provide  against  being  cold. 
Certainly  the  climate  is  on  the  hot  side, 
and  it  does  not  change  from  year's 
beginning  to  year's  end.  Nor  do  the 
days  grow  shorter  in  winter  and  longer 
in  summer.  Day  and  night  are  the  same 
always,  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be. 

Polite  as  the  people  are,  men  have  a 
habit  of  keeping  on  their  hats  in  the 
house,  after  taking  them  off  when  they 
enter  and  asking  permission  to  put 
them  on  again.     That  is  because  they 


ECUADORIANS     IN     NATIVE     HOMESPUN 

Indian-made  ponchos  of  Ecuador  are  excellent  in  respect  of  both 

material  and  manufacture.   Those  of  the  finest  quality  are  woven 

of  wool  raised  in  the  highlands  round  about  Quito 

Photo,   E.  L.    Andrade 
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INDIAN     MANHOOD:     A    STUDY     OF     JIVARO     PHYSIQUE 

Owing  to  their  internecine  warfare  and  their  head-hunting  customs  the  Jivaros  are  reputed  the 
most  savage  of  the  Indians  in  Ecuador.  Physically  they  are  rather  below  medium  height,  with 
fine  chest  development  and  rather  pleasing  physiognomy.  The  men  wear  their  hair  long  and 
ornamented  behind  with  red  and  yellow  toucan  feathers.  Their  only  garment  is  a  cotton  waist  cloth 
Pliotos,   II.  II.   Anthony,   American   Museum  of  Natural  History 


are  afraid  of  being  chilled  on  coming  out 
of  the  sunshine.  In  the  dusk,  when  they 
stroll  or  sit  in  the  principal  square 
listening  to  the  military  band  which 
plays  there  nightly,  they  nearly  all 
wear  either  an  overcoat  or  a  poncho — 
that  is,  a  blanket  worn  as  a  cloak,  with 
a  hole  cut  in  it  for  the  head  to  be  put 
through. 

At  these  open-air  concerts  scarcely 
ever  is  a  woman  to  be  seen,  except  the 
Indian  women  or  the  blacks,  or  perhaps 
the  less  particular  half-breeds.  The 
Moorish  custom,  which  was  left  in 
Spain  by  its  Arab  conquerors  and  was 
carried  to  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards,  is  strong  here.  Women  are 
not  supposed  to  be  seen  in  public. 
Some  of  them  in  Ecuador  veil  their  faces 
when  they  go  out,  but  that  is  not  often 
seen  now.  One  notices,  however,  that 
they  are  seldom  in  the  streets.  They 
spend    a    great    deal    of    time    at    their 


windows.  As  one  glances  up  at  balconies 
one  sees  dark  eyes  gleaming  through 
half-opened  shutters,  and  hears  perhaps 
a  laugh  or  a  whispered  conversation, 
made  up  of  comments  upon  the  men  who 
are  passing  below. 

The  Galapagos  Islands,  which  form 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
are  but  little  known  or  frequented, 
although  their  geographical  position 
may  render  them  of  greater  importance 
in  the  future  development  of  the  Pacific, 
lying  as  they  do  almost  in  the  direct 
path  of  vessels  between  Australia  and 
Panama.  The  islands  lie  nearly  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
consist  of  five  large  and  two  small 
islands,  covering  an  area  of  nearly 
3,000  square  miles.  These  islands  bear 
English  names,  probably  given  by  early 
English  explorers  and  buccaneers,  and 
they  were  annexed  by  Ecuador  in  1832. 
The  climate  is  described  as  one  of  the 
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most  agreeable  of  any 
part  of  the  world.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  the 
galapago,  the  giant  tor- 
toise which  abounds  there, 
but  which  is  unfortunately 
being  exterminated  by 
hunters.  The  species 
exists  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world  except  in 
the  Mascarene  Islands  ; 
some  specimens 
have  been  found  to 
weigh  more  than  six 
hundred  pounds. 

On  paper  Ecuador 
possesses  all  the  institu- 
tions and  conveniences  of 
a  modern  civilized  state- 
Its  army,  for  instance, 
might  be  reckoned  a  for- 
midable force,  if  one  had 
never  seen  it.  In  the 
army  list  appear  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  but  they 
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HIS     MOST     PRIZED      POSSESSION 

Above  ail  things  the  Jivaro  covets  a  gun,  and  to  procure  one  from 

a  trader  will  barter  even  his  trophies  of  human  heads,  with  the 

result  that  the  traffic  is  prohibited 

Photos,  H.  E.   Anthony,   American  Museum  of  Natural   History 


A     HEAD-HUNTER 

Jivaro  head  -  hunter  with 
bamboo  tubes  in  his  ears 
and  a  necklace  of  white  but- 
tons. Normally  he  is  good- 
natured  and  hospitable 

are  obliged  to  parade  on 
foot  because  they  have 
not  been  furnished  with 
horses.  The  University 
of  Quito  will  begin  to  be 
of  real  service  to  the 
country  when  its  students 
are  taught  the  difference 
between  pretence  and 
performance  and  made 
to  understand  that  no 
civilization  was  ever 
founded  upon  the  former, 
or  by  people  whose 
ideal  was  wealth  without 
work. 

Quito  should  be  better 
drained,  provided  with  a 
better  supply  of  water, 
and  lighted  in  a  more 
effective  fashion. 
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Ecuador 

II.    Its   Long   and   Turbulent   History 

By    G.    R.    Enock,   F.R.G.S. 


Author  of  "Ecuador/ 


'  Peru,"  etc. 


ECUADOR,  so  called  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Equator,  though  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  South 
American  States,  presents  perhaps  a 
greater  diversity  in  its  topography  and 
natural  features  than  any  of  its  neighbours 
on  the  continent.  In  Ecuador  the  Andes 
reach  their  greatest  development  in  a 
stupendous  assemblage  of  snow-covered 
volcanoes,  culminating  in  the  famous 
Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi,  the  first  rising 
to  more  than  20,000  ft.,  while  the  second, 
the  world's  highest  active  volcano,  is  a 
little  under  that  elevation.  These,  in 
company  with  a  score  of  others  of  slightly 
less  altitude,  form  an  avenue  of  snowy 
giants  converging  upon  the  Equator 
beyond  Quito. 

Far  below  the  Cordillera,  but  fed  by  its 
snows  and  rainstorms,  lies  on  the  one  hand 
the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Guayas  river, 
which  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  below 
Guayaquil.  With  hundreds  of  miles  of 
navigable  water,  it  is  the  most  considerable 
fluvial  system  throughout  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  the  South  American  coast,  and 
produces  in  its  fertile  lands  a  third  of  the 
world's  supply  of  chocolate  or  cocoa.  On 
the  other  hand  descend  various  great 
streams  which,  traversing  vast  areas  of 
tropical  forest,  fall  into  the  mighty 
Amazon. 

The  republic  thus  commands  the  three 
topographical  and  climatic  zones  of  the 
Pacific  littoral,  the  Cordillera,  with 
its  inclement 
■paramos  or 
uplands,  and 
the  Amazon 
interior.  The 
area  is  various- 
ly estimated, 
for  a  consider- 
able portion  of 
the  oriente,  or 
forested  zone, 
is  in  dispute 
with  its  neigh- 
b  o  u  r  s  ,  and 
the  figure  of 
116,000  square 
miles  must  be 
regarded  as 
entirely 
approximate. 
On  the  north 
and  north-east 
lies  Colombia, 
on    the    south 
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and  south-east  Peru,  and  on  the  west  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  history  of  what  to-day  is  Ecuador 
may,  like  that  of  the  other  Andine  States 
be  divided  into  three  periods — that  of  the 
Inca  Empire,  that  of  the  Spanish  Colonial 
time,  and  that  of  the  Republic,  extending 
to  the  present  day.  The  Inca  regime, 
which  in  the  history  of  Peru  flourished 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
centurv,  began  much  later  in 
Ecuador,  usurping  the  old  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  closed  in  1533,  with  the 
Spanish  advent. 

As  in  the  case  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  there 
was  in  Quito  and  on  the  coast  an  earlier 
aboriginal  culture,  although  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  offer  very  exact 
historical  data.  The  prehistoric  kingdom 
of  Quito,  which  appears  to  have  attained 
to  some  native  splendour  in  about 
a.d.  1000,  was  that  of  the  Caras  and 
Shiris,  and  its  relative  culture  is  attested 
by  well-founded  story  and  archaeological 
remains.  The  latter  include  the  remarkable 
armchairs  of  sculptured  stone  arranged  in 
a  group  on  the  Manabi  hill  overlooking 
the  coast,  and  the  dentistry  in  gold  which 
has  been  found  in  the  crania  of  buried 
chiefs  of  that  age.  The  Shiri  kingdom 
was  overthrown  by  the  Inca  Huayna 
Capac,  who  established  his  son  Atahualpa, 
the  last  reigning  Inca,  as  its  monarch. 
Quito  became  an  important  centre,  con- 
nected   with    Cuzco,    the     early  Peruvian 

capital,  by  the 
famous  Inca 
road,  which 
traversed  the 
Cordillera  for 
nearly  a  thous- 
and  nriles. 
The  rule  of 
A  t  a  h  u  alpa, 
who,  after  his 
father's  death, 
went  to  war 
with  his  brother 
Huascar,  em- 
peror of  Peru, 
came  to  an  end 
with  the  ad- 
vent of  the 
Spaniards  in 
15  3  3.  when 
Atahualpa  was 
foully  executed 
or  murdered  by 
Pizarro     at 
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Cajamarca.  The  real  Spanish  conquerors  of 
Quito, however,  were  Almagro  and  Benalca- 
zar.Pizarro's  associates,  who  arrived  in  1 534, 
but  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  the  Conquistador's 
brother,  was  made  governor.  Four  years 
later,  Gonzalo  and  his  lieutenant  Orellana 
and  their  followers  carried  out  their 
famous  expedition  to  the  river  Napo,  and 
thence  to  the  Amazon  into  which  it  flows, 
one  of  the  most  notable  journeys  of 
discovery  in  the  history  of  South  America. 
Orellana  descended  the  great  river  to  its 
mouth,  the  first  white  man  to  do  so.  The 
kingdom  of  Quito  became  a  presidency  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  so  remained, 
except  for  a  brief  period  of  attachment  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
until  1822,  nearly  three  hundred  years  of 
Spanish  rule. 

The  first  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain  was  made  in  1808  by  the  people  of 
Quito,  and  the  second  three  years  later, 
but  these  were  crushed.  In  1820  the 
people  of  Guayaquil  took  up  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  in  1822,  under  the  generalship 
of  Sucre,  sent  to  assist  the  patriots  by 
Bolivar,  the  famous  Liberator,  together 
with  Peruvian  forces  under  Santa  Cruz, 
they  defeated  the  royalist  army  at  the 
battle  of  Pichincha,  a  great  engagement  on 
the  slope  of  the  volcano  of  that  name — a 
battlefield  more  than  10,000  ft.  above  sea 
level.  The  Spanish  president  of  Quito 
capitulated,  and  independence  was  gained. 
Ecuador  then  entered  into  a  triple  con- 
federation with  New  Granada  (Colombia) 
and  Venezuela,  an  arrangement  which, 
however,  came  to  an  end  in  1830,  when 
Ecuador  became  an  independent  republic. 


But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  states 
which  had  thrown  off  the  dominion  of  their 
motherland,  independence  did  not  bring 
peace.  There  had  been  a  war  with  Peru  in 
1828,  when  the  Peruvians  occupied  Guaya- 
quil and  Cuenca,  but  were  defeated  at 
Tarqui.  The  history  of  Ecuador  from  that 
time  is  made  up  of  the  acts  of  turbulent 
political  parties  and  ambitious  presidents, 
whether  elected  or  acquiring  office  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  enlightened  and  progressive 
men  who  advanced  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  while  others  were  cold-blooded 
dictators  who  terribly  abused  their  power. 

Political  murders  stained  the  pages  of 
this  history  on  various  occasions,  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  suffered  accord- 
ingly, and  there  were  frequent  quarrels 
with  neighbouring  states.  In  1868  a 
terrific  earthquake  laid  Quito  in  ruins, 
together  with  other  towns,  and  thousands 
perished.  Religious  despotism  brought 
about  turmoil  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
1877  the  concordat  with  Rome  was 
abolished.  The  struggle  between  the 
clerical  party  and  the  reformers  was  bitter, 
and  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  annulled. 
In  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  construction  of  the  Guayaquil- 
Quito  railway  was  begun,  a  difficult 
engineering  task,  the  line  ascending  the 
Andes  from  the  coastal  plain,  and  this 
work  was  carried  through  mainly  by  the 
energy  of  the  American,  Archer  Harman, 
who  also  reorganized  the  national  finances. 
Ecuador,  however,  has  experienced  con- 
stant difficulty  in  meeting  her  obligations 
to  foreign  bondholders. 


ECUADOR  :     FACTS    AND    FIGURES 


The    Country 

In  north-west  of  South  America,  between 
Colombia  and  Peru.  Has  on  the  west  a  Pacific 
coast-line  of  five  hundred  miles.  Embraces 
provinces  (each  under  a  governor)  of  Azuay, 
Bolivar,  "Can ar,  Carchi,  Chimborazo,  Esmeraldas, 
Guayas,  Imbabura,  Leon,  Loja,  Manabi,  Napo- 
Pastaza,  Oro,  Pichincha,  Los  Rios,  Tungurahua, 
and  Galapagos  archipelago  (last  named  under 
territorial  chief).  Area  about  116,000  square 
miles.  Huge  volcanic  mountain  system  runs 
north  to  south,  enclosing  valley  from  twenty 
to  fifty  miles  wide.  (Chimborazo  20,500  feet, 
Cotopaxi  19,600  feet,  Pichincha  15,910  feet). 
Variety  of  altitude  and  climate.  Densely  wooded 
region  stretches  into  interior  from  Eastern 
Cordillera.  Population  estimated  at  between 
1,500,000  and  2,000,000,  largely  Indian,  about 
400,000  of  mixed  blood.     Language  Spanish. 

Government    and    Constitution 

Republic,  with  President,  elected  for  four  years, 
and  a  congress  (Senate  of  thirty-two  elected  for 
four  years,  and  House  of  Deputies  of  forty-eight). 
Adult  franchise  limited  to  literates.  Peonage 
abolished  in  1918. 

Army  and    Navy 

Regular  army  of  about  5,000 ;  compulsory 
service  since  1921  ;  military  school  at  Quito. 
Navy  consists  of   three  vessels. 


Commerce    and    Industries 

Staple  product  cacao.  Exports  in  1920 
£5,528,379  (cacao  £3,557,340,  vegetable  ivory 
£587,864,  coffee  £91,691,  hats  £77,465,  hides 
£56,186,  rubber  £15, 457).  Imports  £4,809,432 
(woven  goods,  foodstuffs,  machinery,  clothing). 
Chief  manufacture,  Panama  hats.  Trade  chiefly 
with  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain.  Mining  and  oil 
undeveloped.     Gold  condor   of   ten  sucres=£i. 

Communications 

Railway  mileage  only  about  400.  Guayaquil 
chief  port,  linked  with  Quito  by  mountain  line 
300  miles  long.  Communication  between 
Guayaquil  and  cacao-bearing  region  of  southern 
coastal  strip  served  by  streams  forming  the  River 
Guayas  ;  lower  reaches  navigated  by  steamers  ; 
upper  by  canoes  and  rafts. 

Religion    and    Education 

Roman  Catholicism  general.  Primary  education 
free  and  compulsory ;  universities  at  Quito, 
Guayaquil,  Cuenca;  law  college  at  Loja.  In 
1920-21  there  were  1,716  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  103,344,  and  2,438  teachers. 

Chief    Towns 

Quito,  capital  (population  70,000),  Guayaquil 
(93,850),  Cuenca  (30,000),  Riobamba  (12,000), 
Ambato,  Loia,  Latacunga  (about  10,000). 
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Egypt 


I.    Modern   Egyptians   of  Delta  &  Desert 
By   Arthur   Weigall 


Author  of   "  Egypt   from    1798  to   1914 


IN  considering  the  modern  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  the  primary  fact  which 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  they 
are  essentially  the  same  people  as  those 
who  were  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs. 
We  often  hear  the  Egyptian  peasant 
of  the  present  day  called  an  Arab,  and 
it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  Copts,  or 
Egyptian  Christians,  as  the  only  true 
descendants  of  the  ancient  race.  This, 
however,  is  quite  incorrect.  The  native 
inhabitants  of  the  Delta  and  of  the  Nile 
valley,  Christians  and  Moslems,  are  all 
true  Egyptians  of  practically  unmixed 
blood,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions, 
such  as  the  Beduins  of  the  desert's  edge, 
or  the  Levantines  and  other  peoples  of 
the  cities. 

Though  Egyptian  civilization  took 
on  an  Arabic 
character,  the 
great  bulk  of  the 
natives  remained, 
and  still  remain, 
in  essential  res- 
pects, unchanged, 
in  spite  of  their 
adoption  of  the 
Arabic  language, 
religion,  and 
dress. 

Egypt  came  by 
conquest  under 
the  sway  of  the 
Caliph  (Khalifa) 
Omar  in  A. d.  640, 
and  in  the  follow- 
ing years  a  certain 
number  of  immi- 
grants of  Arabic 
blood  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  not  in  suf- 
ficient numbers, 
however,  to  affect 
the  Egyptian 
stock.        This 


Moslem  conquest  led  very  shortly  to  a 
complete  severance  of  the  Egyptian  race 
into  two  sections ;  for,  from  this  period 
those  who  then  embraced  Islam  and 
those  who  remained  true  to  their 
Christian  faith,  which  at  the  time  they 
had  already  held  for  some  three  or  four 
centuries,  had  few  dealings  with  one 
another  and  never  intermarried. 

Between    658    and    906    the    country 

was  ruled  successively  by  the  Ommiads, 

the     Abbasides,     and     the     Tulunides, 

Fostat  (old  Cairo)  being  the  capital  and 

Alexandria    the    seaport.     Then    came 

the  Fatimides,    and  under   the  rule  of 

the    first    sovereigns    of    this    line    the 

country  became  wealthy  and  prosperous. 

The    next    dynasty    was    that    of    the 

Ayyubides,    founded    in    1171    by    the 

heroic    Salah-ud- 

din,  the    Saladin 

of   the  Crusades. 

In     1240    this 

dynasty      was 

succeeded    by 

the      Mamelukes 

(Mamluk)        who 

held     power    for 

nearly     three 

centuries. 

Throughout 
this  Arabic  period 
Cairo  was  fre- 
quently the  main 
seat  of  the  Caliphs 
of  Islam,  and  the 
greatness  of 
Egypt  in  these 
days  often 
rivalled  that  of 
the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs.  A 
picture  of  the 
magnificence  of 
the  Egyptian 
Court  has  been 
left   us    by    the 


DEVOTEE     OF     ISLAM 

Dervish,  or  holy  man,  sitting  in  Oriental  fashion  in 

the  courtyard  of  a  mosque  in  Cairo 

Photo,  Donald   McLeish 
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ambassadors  of  Venice 
who  visited  the  Sultan 
Kansuh  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  describe 
how,  on  reaching  the 
entrance  of  the  royal 
palace,  they  dismounted 
from  their  horses  and 
ascended  a  splendid  stair- 
case of  about  fifty  steps, 
at  the  top  of  which  was 
the  great  portal,  where 
300  chieftains,  dressed  in 
white,  black,  and  green, 
were  ranged,  so  silent  and 
so  respectful  that  they 
looked  like  monks. 

They  then  passed 
through  eleven  other  door- 
ways, between  rows  of 
eunuchs,  all  seated  with  a 
marvellous  air  of  pride 
and  dignity.     When  they 
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DRAGOMAN  OR  GUIDE  AT  CAIRO 
An  educated  Arab  of  the  better  class  he 
speaks  English,  French,  and  German,  and  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  city  sights 
Photo,  Publishers'  Photo  Service 
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VENDER     OF     SWEET     WATERS 

He  is  standing,  a  picturesque  figure,  at  the 
Zuweileh  Gate  of  Cairo,  selling  sweet  waters 
and  inviting  the  patronage  of  the  passer-bv 
with  the  cry  :  "  Oh,  thirsty  one,  refresh 
thy  heart  ;  take  care  of  thy  teeth " 
Photo,  Donald  McLeish 

reached  the  twelfth  door,  they  were  so 
tired  that  they  had  to  sit  clown  ;  but 
when  they  were  rested  they  passed  on 
into  a  courtyard  which  they  judged  to 
be  six  times  the  size  of  S.  Mark's 
Square.  On  either  side  were  6,000  men, 
and  facing  them  was  a  silken  tent  with 
a  raised  platform  covered  with  a  rich 
carpet,  on  which  was  seated  the  sultan, 
dressed  in  gorgeous  robes,  a  naked 
scimitar  by  his  side. 

This  description  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  glory  of  Egypt  in  medieval  times  ; 
but  suddenly  the  picture  changes.  In 
1517,  like  a  blight,  the  Turks  descended 
upon    the    country,    and    Selim    I.    of 
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COUNTRY     COUSINS     ENJOYING     A     RARE     VISIT     TO     TOWN 

When  business  brings  the  Nile  Valley  farmer  into  town,  he  will  sometimes  take  the  oppoi 
<nve  his  whole  family  an  outing.  In  his  cotton  gown  the  master  strides  beside  his  ass,  while 
huddle  together  in  the  quaint  coster-cart  and  the  elder  children  gaze  wide-eyed  from  a  pulpit- 

Photo,  Ewing  Galloway 
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NATIVE     "OMNIBUS"     IN     A     STREET     OF     OLD     CAIRO 

Neddy  seems  to  have  a  heavy  load,  ten  passengers,  apart  from  the  baby,  but  their  weight  is  so  well 

Photo,  Donald  McLeisk 
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Turkey  was  declared  sultan  of  Egypt. 
At  that  time  Mutawakkil,  a  descendant 
of  the  Prophet's  uncle,  resided  at  Cairo 
as  Caliph  of  Islam  ;  but  Selim,  though 
a  foreigner,  and  not  of  the  sacred  line, 
seized  the  caliphate  from  him,  and 
stripped  Egypt  of  its  religious  dominion, 
taking  the  Prophet's  banner  and  other 
holy  relics  back  with  him  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  to  this  clay  the  Ottoman 
sultans  hold  the  supreme  religious  office 
which  Selim  had  usurped. 

Robbed     and     fleeced,     Egypt     soon 
deteriorated  into  a  mere  province  of  the 


defeated    at    Konieh    m    1832    and    at 
Nezib  in  1839. 

The  grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali  was  the 
famous  Ismail  Pasha,  whose  extrava- 
gance was  so  prodigal  that  in  1875  his 
personal  debts  amounted  to  £75,000,000. 
Under  his  rule  the  Egyptian  peasants 
were  mercilessly  treated,  and  so  high 
was  the  taxation  imposed  upon  them 
that  many  once  rich  farmers  preferred 
to  wander  about  the  country  as  beggars 
than  till  their  fields  ;  and  when  at  last 
Ismail  was  deposed  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  against  whom  he  had  more  than 
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BLENDING     OF     ORIENT     WITH     OCCIDENT     IN     NEW     CAIRO 

That  ineffable  radiance  that  is  the  heritage  of  this  land  of  light  suflusesthespacious  modern  thorough- 
fare; the  camel  train,  the  veiled  figures,  might  belong  to  the  city  of  'The  Arabian  Nights,     but  the 
names   on    the   shop   fronts,    the   electric-light  standards,  the  buildings  themselves    bespeak    the 
spreading  influence  of  the  Occident  in  the  moulding  of  the  Cairo  of  to-day 
Photo,  A.  W.  Cutler 


Turkish  Empire  ;  and  it  was  in  miser- 
able condition  when  Napoleon  invaded 
the  country  in  1798.  He  had  thought 
to  make  Egypt  a  base  for  an  invasion 
of  India,  but  after  the  destruction  of 
his  fleet  by  Nelson  he  slipped  back  to 
France.  The  French  army  in  Egypt 
surrendered  in  1801  to  the  British,  who 
themselves  evacuated  the  country  two 
years  later.  Shortly  after  this  Mehemet 
(Mohammed)  Ali,  "  the  Lion  of  the 
Levant,"  made  himself  ruler  of 
Egypt,  and  in  1831  declared  war 
against  the  Turks,  whom  he  decisively 


once  prepared  to  go  to  war,  Egypt  was 
left  in  a  state  of  indescribable  penury 
and  misery. 

During  the  reign  of  Ismail's  successor, 
Tewfik,  an  anti-foreign  revolution  was 
led  by  Arabi  Pasha  ;  and  the  various 
European  Powers  left  Great -Britain  to 
restore  order  in  the  country.  Arabi  was 
defeated  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at 
Tel-el- Kebir  in  1882,  and  a  year  later 
Lord  Cromer  (Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  as 
he  then  was)  assumed  control  of 
Egyptian  affairs,  backed  by  a  British 
army  of  occupation  and  assisted  by  a 


,' 
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EASTERN     RUNNERS     CLEAR    THE     ROAD     FOR    THE    CARRIAGE    OF     THE     WEST 

garcea,  Dareiooreu  ^^  ^5^  for  the.r  employer,s  ostentatious  progress 

Photo,  Eming   Gallowav 


CAMEL     CARRIAGE     SURVIVING     THE     INCURSION     OF     THE     MOTOR-CAR 

tabes  be  seBO  m  V-«iro «*•  J  ^  procession  of  a  piigrim  on  his  return  from  Mecca 

Pioio,   Underwood  Press  Service 
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"GOOD  DONKEYS,  SIR— TO  RIDE  OR  TO  PHOTOGRAPH" 

Patient  sure-footed,  and  generally  finer  than  the  European  land,  the  Egyptian  donkey  is  still  necessary 

to  the  tourist  visiting  the  environs  of  Cairo  and  the  smaller  towns.  The  donkey-boys  give  their  charges 

names  to  suit  the  nationality  of  the  rider  and  in  quest  of  backsheesh,  will  invite  the  passer-by  to 

photograph  if  he  does  not  wish  to  ride  the  animal 
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TOO    YOUNG     TO    THINK     OF    "YESTERDAY'S    SEV'N     THOUSAND     YEARS" 
The  boys  are  enjoying  a  leisure  hour  near  the  great  Temple  of  Amnion,  at  Karnak   by  the  shore  ot 
the  sacred  lake  on'  which  the  golden  barques  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  gods  are  sa<d  to  have  sailed. 
Karnak's  ruins  are  the  most  wonderful  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  time  of  their  splendour  contained  hundreds 

of  miles  of  decorated  temple  walls 
Photo,   A.   W.  Cutler 
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MATERNAL     GENTLENESS     AND     TENDER     TRUSTFUL     YOUTH 

When  young  the  camel  is  a  very  attractive  little  animal,  with  its  innocent  expression  and  white  hair, 
fluffy  as  wool,  and  this  mother  and  son  resting  beneath  the  palms,  with  the  two  children  near  by,  make 
a  delightful  picture.     For  some  reason,  not  clearly  defined,  perhaps  because,  ceremonially,  it  is  not  a 
"  clean  "  animal,  the  camel  does  not  figure  on  the  monuments 


REFRESHMENT     FOR     MAN     AND     BEAST    AT    A    CAIRO     FOUNTAIN 

Donkey-boys  and  camel-drivers  do  not  drink  at  meal  times  but  wait  until  they  pass  a  public   fountain 

or  "'suck-tap/'  where  they  can  satisfy  their  thirst  for  nothing.     Every  mosque  possesses  its      sebil, 

£ven  or  bequeathed,  like  the  native  school  attached  to  it,  by  philanthropic  Moslems  to  the  praise  of 

Allah  and  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  their  own  memory 

Photos,  Donald  McLeish 
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PORTABLE     MARIONETTE     SHOW 

This  Egyptian  equivalent,  of  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  is  carried 

about  from  place  to  place  on  the  showman's  shoulder,  the  stand 

being  a  folding  tripod.    Its  back  being  flat,  the  apparatus  can  be 

set  up  close  against  a  wall 

Photo,    ffl.  E.  Richardson 

band  of  British  officers  and  civilians,  by 
whose  energy  and  self-sacrifice  the 
country  was  gradually  restored  to  its 
prosperity. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Egyptian  people,  the  Moslems  and  the 
Copts,  have  come  down  intact  through 
all  these  vicissitudes  ;  and  though 
Turkish  rule  succeeded  Arabic,  and 
British  control  displaced  the  Ottoman, 
the  peasant  or  fellah  (pi.  fellahin)  still 
follows  his  old  agricultural  pursuits  and 
minds  his  own  business  as  he  did  before 
the  Pyramids  were  built,  caring  little 
what  manner  of  people  sit  in  the  seats 
of  the  mighty  in  Cairo,  provided  only 
that  they  leave  him  in  peace  and  tax 
him  not  unduly.  These  peasants  form 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
(estimated     at    12,750,900),     with     the 


Moslems  in  a  proportion 
of  more  than  ten  to  one 
Copt. 

In  the  cities  there  are 
the  educated  classes,  or 
effendiat,  who  wrear  Euro- 
pean clothes  for  the  most 
part,  and,  though  but  a 
fraction  of  the  whole 
population,  constitute  the 
only  articulate  portion  of 
the  nation  and  the  only- 
portion  interested  in  poli- 
tics. Before  speaking  of 
these  upper-class  city- 
dwellers,  however,  it  will 
be  best  to  give  some 
description  of  the  life  of 
the  fellahin,  for  they 
constitute  the  backbone 
and,  indeed,  all  but  the 
head  and  brains  of  the 
nation. 

Lower    Egypt,    or    the 

Delta,  is  a  triangle  of  flat 

and     very     fertile     land, 

having  its  apex  at   Cairo 

some  80  miles,  as  the  crow 

flies,  from  the  sea,  with  its 

base  extending  along  the 

coast  from  Alexandria  in 

the  West  to  Port  Said  in 

the  East.     In  this  triangle 

there  are  about  a  dozen 

large  towns  ;    but  villages 

and  small  hamlets  abound,  being  dotted 

all  over  the  area,  generally  at  distances 

of  no  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from 

one  another.     Most  of  these  villages  are 

built  on  sites  unchanged  since  Pharaonic 

times,    and   the   accumulated   debris   of 

former  buildings  which  have  fallen  down 

has   gradually  raised   the   level   of   the 

ground,   so   that  now   these   groups   of 

dwellings     appear     to    stand    on  little 

natural  hillocks,   studded   all   over   the 

flat  fields  of  the  Delta. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  watered 
by  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Nile 
which  discharge  into  the  sea  at  Rosetta 
(Rashid)  and  Damietta  (Dimyat),  and  by 
a  network  of  canals.  Beside  "these  water- 
wavs  or  across  the  fields  run  the  dusty 
and  ill-kept  roads  which  lead  from  village 
to    village ;     but    there  are  practically 
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OLDEST     FORM     OF     PROCESSION:     MOSLEM     FUNERAL    AT    CAIRO 

In  Eevpt  burial  must  take  place  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death.     If  deceased  be  a  Moslem  the 

bodv  iscarried  nS  to  a  mosque  and  then  to  the  cemetery,  in  a  coffin-like  wooden  bier  borne  by  friends, 

a  riclr  easlunere  shawl  forming  the  pall.    Hired  men  and  women  mourners  ehant  the  confession  of  faith, 

and  the  procession  is  often  led  by  aged  blind  men 

Photo,   A.    W.   Cutler 
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ONE     WHOSE    TURBAN     HAS     NOW     BECOME     HIS    WINDING-SHEET 
■\v  Arab  is  being  borne  through  Cairo  on  the. traditional  wooden  bier,  carried  by  friends,    We* 

OJ  tntir  oraer,  g»u   Judgement.     The  deceased  is  buried  with  his  face  towards  Mecca 
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no  high  roads  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  word,  and  only  a  few  stretches  on 
which  an  automobile,  for  instance,  could 
be  driven  with  any  comfort.  The  natives 
move  about  on  foot,  or  on  donkeys,  or 
occasionally  on  camels  or  horses.  When 
the  roads  permit,  the  richer  landowners 
and  officials  sometimes  drive  in  small 
open  carriages  built  on  a  European 
model,  and  drawn  by  two  undersized 
horses  ;  but  a  man  of  substance  will 
generally   deem   it   consonant   with   his 


now  connects  Egypt  with  Palestine, 
passing  across  the  desert  where  once  the 
Children  of  Israel  journeyed  towards 
the  Promised  Land. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  that  is,  from  Cairo 
southwards  to  Assuan  (580  miles),  the 
habitable  country  consists  merely  of  a 
strip  of  fertile  land  on  either  side  of  the 
Nile,  passing  like  a  ribbon  through  the 
vast  desert,  and  having  a  width  of 
anything  from  a  few  yards  to  ten  or 
fifteen    miles.        Villages    and    hamlets 


BRIDE'S     CAVALCADE     IN     AN     EGYPTIAN     WEDDING     PROCESSION 

A  string  of  camels  having  taken  the  bride's  furniture  to  her  future  husband's  house,  the  bride  goes 

in  procession  to  the  bath,  under  a  silken  canopy  and  enveloped  in  a  cashmere  shawl,  being,  with 

similar  ceremony,  escorted  to  her  future  home  ;   the  bridegroom  has  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her 

until  the  wedding-day,  the  marriage  having  been  arranged  by  a  third  party 

Photo,    V.  S.  Manley 


dignity  to  jog  along  astride  a  humped 
red-leather  saddle  upon  the  back  of  a 
large  and  well-groomed  white  donkey, 
whose  arched  neck  indicates  the  tight- 
ness of  the  rider's  hold  upon  the  reins. 

Nowadays  the.  country  is  fairly  well 
served  by  the  Egyptian  State  Railways 
and  the  Delta  Light  Railways,  and  on 
the  main  lines  from  Alexandria  and 
Port  Said  to  Cairo  travelling  can  be  as 
comfortable  as  in  Europe.  A  good  deal 
of  local  travelling  also  is  done  by  boat. 
A  railway,  built  during  the  Great  War, 


abound,  and  at  intervals  all  the  way  up 
the  river  there  are  large  towns  built 
at  the  water's  edge.  High  embanked 
roads  or  tracks  across  the  fields  link 
village  to  village  ;  and  one  long  railway 
line  passes  up  the  valley. 

The  Nile,  however,  is  here  the  great 
highway,  the  ships  going  upstream 
with  bellying  sails  by  the  aid  of  the 
prevalent  north-west  wind,  and  floating 
down  on  the  strong  current  with  sails 
furled  and  only  a  long  oar  or  two  to 
assist  the  rudder.   Above  Assuan  and  the 
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STIRRING     PAGEANTRY     OF    THE     PILGRIMAGE     TO     MECCA 
The  scene  is  the  magnificent  open  space  below  the  old  citadel  of  Saladin  on  the  morning  of  the  departure 
of  the  Hoiy  Carpet  from  Cairo  for  Mecca.     During  the  glittering  ceremonial  the  royal  representative 
kisses  a  crimson  cord  suspended  from  the  Mahmal  and  wishes  the  pilgrimage  success.     The  carpet, 
of  stiff  black  silk,  heavily  embroidered  with  gold,  is  valued  by  Egyptians  at  eighty  thousand  pounds 

Photo,  Major  Claud     V.  N.  Percival 
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_AY     AND     MAHOMEDAN     DEVOTION 
The  Mahmal,  ablaze ^"crimsonfra  and  gbjd,  passes  and  *e  Holy  Carpet  foUows      ^m^g 
tm.„  nnri  „fliivrlad  Arabs  the  green  trees,  sky-lme  of  mosques,  banners  gorgeous  wan  Araoic  cexis, 
he ^g^^Ldfof  ^'and  &ums,  the 'thunder  of  cannon   the  cries  of  the  Dervishes  are  staking 
the  mm0iea  souna^  J  V ^^^  ^  stir3  &e  imagillation  of  the  most  stolid  observer 

Photo.    Major  Claud     V.N.    Percival 
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THE     MAHMAL     AND     PROCESSION     OF     THE     HOLY     CARPET 

The  Kisweh   or  Holy  Carpet,  and  the  gorgeous  Mahmal  shown  in  the  photograph,  are  centres  of  much 

religious  ceremonial  in  Cairo  :  first,  when  the  Carpet  is  taken  to  the  mosque  to  be  embroidered  ;  secondly, 

when  the  Mahmal,  svmbol  of  royalty,  receives  the  royal  salute  prior  to  its  journey  to  Mecca  ;  and, 

finally,  when  the  Carpet  of  the  year  before  is  brought  back  to  Cairo 

Photo.  W.  F.  Willis 
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First  Cataract  to  Wadi 
Haifa  and  the  Second 
Cataract,  the  Nile  valley, 
here  known  as  Lower 
Nubia,  is  still  more  nar- 
row, there  being  often  no 
cultivated  land,  or  only  a 
few  yards  of  it  on  the 
river  "hanks.  In  all  Egypt 
there  are  about  13,000 
square  miles  of  land  suit- 
able for  cultivation.  The 
names  of  a  great  many 
towns  and  villages  have  re- 
mained almost  unchanged 
since  Pharaonic  times,  as 
for  example  Damanhur 
(in  ancient  Egyptian,  the 
Court  of  Horus)  and 
Assuan  or  Aswan  (the 
market) . 

The  constitution  of  vil- 
lage life  throughout  Egypt 
is     not     unlike    that    in 
Europe.    There  is  in  each 
village  a  mayor  (omdeh), 
generally    appointed    by 
the  governor   of  the  pro- 
vince,  and  there   are  the 
sheikhs  (shekh),   who  are 
usually    the    chief    land- 
owners of  the  district.   The 
omdeh    is    responsible     for     the    good 
behaviour  of  his  community,  and  he  has 
at  his  command  a  body  of  village  watch- 
men   (ghafyr,   pi.    ghufara).     A  number 
of  villages  go  to  make  a  markaz  or  district, 
at   some   point   in   which   is  the  police 
headquarters,  in  charge  of  the  mamour. 

These  districts  are,  in  their  turn,  under 
the  control  of  the  mudir  or  provincial 
governor,  who  lives  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  province,  he  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  Cairo. 
There  are  fourteen  provinces  in  all,  six 
in  the  Delta,  and  eight  in  Upper  Egypt. 
The  governor's  diwan  or  council  consists 
of  a  wekil  or  vice-governor,  an  ac- 
countant who  is  invariably  a  Copt,  a 
tax  collector,  a  chief  clerk,  a  kadi  or 
judge,  a  police  official,  a  district  engineer 
and  architect,  a  medical  officer,  and  a 
few  others. 

The  peasants,  or  fellahin,  live  in  rather 
miserable   little   huts,    usually   built    of 


PARADE     OF     THE     MAHMAL 

Egyptian   troops  escorting   the  Mahmal  on  its  way  to  receive 

the"  royal  salute  before  the  pilgrimage  starts.     The  Holy  Carpet 

is  a  hanging  for  the  shrine  known  as  the  Ka'bah,  or  House  of 

Allah,  in  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca 

Photo,   Major   G.   0.   Tumbull 

sun-baked  mud  bricks,  either  roofed 
with  the  straw  from  the  tall-growing 
durra  corn  (millet),  or  else  having  flat 
roofs  supported  on  split  palm-trunks  or 
other  rafters,  whereon  the  small  live- 
stock of  the  household  lives — goats, 
chickens,  and  so  forth.  Sometimes  there 
are  walled  courtyards  in  front  of  the 
dwellings.  The  dimly-lit  rooms  inside 
are  almost  devoid  of  furniture.  A  few 
mats  lie  upon  the  floors,  some  earthen- 
ware pots  and  pans  stand  in  the 
corner,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  bed- 
stead of  split  palm-branches  inter- 
laced (siryr).  There  are  sometimes 
several  rooms  in  these  huts,  and  often 
there  is  an  upper  storey — the  upper 
room  of  which  one  reads  in  the  Bible. 

The  houses  of  the  richer  natives  are 
built  more  upon  the  European  plan,  and 
have  two  or  even  three  storeys,  a  small 
cupola  lighting  the  middle  hall  and 
staircase.      They    are    generally    white- 
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WAYSIDE     CAFE-KEEPER     OFFERS     HOSPITALITY     TO    THE     PASSER-BY 

[t  i«  a  favourite  resort  of  Cairene  water-carriers  who,  having  disposed  of  the  contents  of  their  goatskins 

and  hung  them  on  the  wall,  here  settle  down  to  gossip  and  refreshment.     One  of  the  group,  to  judge  by 

his  tattered  khaki  uniform,  has  seen  more  exciting  service.     They  are  sitting  near  to  the  mosque  said 

to  contain  the  head  of  Hosein,  grandson  of  the  Prophet 

Photo,   Donald  McLeish 
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AGE     SEEKING     THE     AID     OF     BETTER     EDUCATED     YOUTH 

In  a  land  of  general  illiteracy  seal  makers  and  scribes  are  in  constant  demand.     Seals  supply  the  place 

of  signatures   and  the  scribes  bring  in   their  train  itinerant  dealers  m  small  stationery.     Scribes, 

accountants  and  clerks  of  Mahomedan  Egypt  are  usually  Copts,  and  at  one  time  as  takers  ol  brioes 

enjoyed  a  reputation  as  peerless  as  that  of  Mr.  Peachum  of      The  Beggar  s  Opera 
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IN     TOPSY-TURVY     LAND:     GROCER'S     SHOP     IN     A     CAIRO     BAZAAR 
At  the  opening  of  his  dark,  narrow  store  the  native  grocer  and  provision  dealer  seems  perfectly ^tent 
with  life      Around  him  his  wares  are  piled  up  in  a  confusing  jumble,  a  box  ot  Bntish  We  wtton  airn^ 
the  spices  of  the  East,  hemp  and  sugar  loaves  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  vauous  cereals  dtsplayed 

in  open  boxes  by  the  counter 
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washed  or  pink-washed,  and  sometimes 
there  will  be  balconies  and  a  veranda. 
In  most  villages  there  are  two  or  three 
such  houses,  but  so  crazily  are  they 
built  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  they 
manage  to  remain  erect.  The  upper 
floors  sway  and  creak  as  one  walks 
upon  them  ;  the  walls  lean  in  all 
directions  ;  and  the  stone  or  wooden 
stairs  are  seldom  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall.  There  are  no  drains  or  sanitation, 
and  there  is  seldom  a  bath-room. 

In  every  community  there  is  a  mosque, 
but,  as  there  is  no  priesthood  in  Islam 
the  elders  of  the  village  are  responsible 


SWEET     AND     PENSIVE 

Grace  of  pose  and  charm  of  form  and  feature  distinguish   this 

Arab  maid,  whose  gala  attire  has  been  chosen  with  characteristic 

good  taste.     She  is  holding  a  palm  branch,  an  emblem  of  long  life 

Photo,  C.  T.  England 
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for  the  services.  These  mosques  are 
often  well-built  and  elaborately  de- 
corated, but  in  the  smaller  villages^  they 
are  merely  barn-like  buildings  with  a 
poor  attempt  at  a  minaret.  The  most 
conspicuous  buildings  in  a  village  are 
usually  the  pigeon-towers,  for  the  natives 
encourage  the  presence  of  these  birds, 
whose  flesh  is  one  of  the  most  common 
articles  of  food. 

Egyptian  peasants  do  not  eat  much 
meat,     except    during    the    month    of 
Ramadan,  when  they  fast  all  day  and 
consequently  require  substantial  meals 
in  the  evening.    They  also  gorge  them- 
selves upon  it  during  the 
feast  of  Bairam,  at  mar- 
:,     riage     festivals,     and     so 
forth.      Their  staple  food 
is    bread    made    from    a 
coarse     flour     or     maize, 
mixed  with  bean-flour.    A 
sauce  made  of  onions  and 
bu  tter    seas  o  n  e  d     with 
herbs,  and  highly  salted, 
is    generally    prepared   in 
the    poorer     houses,    and 
into     this    the    bread    is 
dipped.     Sour  goats'  milk 
or  buffaloes'  milk  is  also  a 
usual      addition     to     the 
meal  :    and  broad   beans 
and  other  vegetables  are 
eaten. 

In  a  sheikh's  or  omdeh's 
house,  however,  the  meals 
are  quite  elaborate.  There 
is  a  meat  soup,  into  which 
all  present  dip  their  bread ; 
a  dish  of  tomatoes  and 
rice,  perhaps  ;  a  leg  of 
mutton  carved  with  a 
knife  but  eaten  with  the 
fingers,  the  host  selecting 
tit-bits  and  handing  them 
with  a  gracious  gesture  to 
his  guests;  gherkins 
stuffed  with  highly  sea- 
soned mince ;  and  so  forth. 
A  great  deal  of  spiced 
coffee  is  consumed,  and 
cigarettes  are  universal, 
though  the  more  old-fash- 
ioned natives  still  smoke 
the    hookah.      The    high 
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EUROPEAN     INFLUENCE     IN     THE     LAND    OF    THE     CALIPHS 

How  the  camera  has  overcome  religious  prejudice  and  European  customs  have  penetrated  ordinary 

everyday  life  in  the  city  of  the  Caliphs  may  be  seen  from  this  photograph,  which  shows  a  member  of  the 

official  class  and  his  wife,  both,  with  one  characteristic  exception — the  man's  fez — dressed  in  Western 

garb  amid  the  floral  attractions  of  the  charming  little  garden  of  their  home  in  Cairo 

Photo,    Major  Meek 
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the    provinces    and    others 
or    less    in    the    European 


officials    of 

feed    more 

manner,  at  a  table,  but  the  lower  classes 

squat  upon  the  ground  around  the  dishes. 

The  dress  of  the  male  peasants  is  not 
a  development  of  that  worn  in  Pharaonic 
times  :  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Arabs, 
and  is  far  more  voluminous  than  the 
ancient  garb.  On  the  shaven  head  a  drab 
felt  skull-cap  is  worn,  and  around  this  a 
yard  or  two  of  twisted  white  cotton  is 
wound,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  turban. 
A  pair  of  baggy  white  cotton  drawers  are 
tied  around  the  waist  and  extend  down 
to  the  shins  ;  and  over  this  an  indigo- 
dyed  cotton  shirt  (galabiyeh)  often 
forms  the  only  garment. 

The  better-dressed  classes  wear  a 
white  instead  of  a  blue  shirt,  and  over  it 
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YOUNG     LIFE     AND     OLD     INSCRIPTIONS 
These  young  Arab  girls,  posing  for  their  photograph  in  front 
of  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  ancient  temples  at  Luxor,  and  carrying 
the  universal  water-bottles  of  the  land,  lack  the  knowledge  that 

would  lend  life  to  the  inscriptions  behind  them. 
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a  black  gown  with  wide  sleeves.  The 
feet  are  usually  bare,  or  else  stiff  red 
leather  shoes  curling  up  to  a  point  at 
the  toe  are  carried  in  the  hand  and 
slipped  on  when  occasion  demands. 
Soft  yellow  leather  shoes  are  also  worn. 
The  sheikhs  and  more  wealthy  peasants 
generally  wear  on  their  heads  a  soft 
red  fez  (tarbush)  with  a  blue  silk  tassel, 
around  which  the  coils  of  white  cotton 
are  wound.  Rich  robes  of  striped  silk 
are  donned,  and  over  all  the  dark  gown 
is  worn.  A  thick  and  heavy  staff  of  ash 
(nabut)  is  generally  carried  in  the  hand 
by  the  lower  classes,  and  lights  with 
these  are  not  infrequent. 

The  dress  of  the  village  women  in 
Upper  Egypt  generally  consists  of  a 
single  shirt  or  gown,  but  in  the  Delta  full 
trousers  extending  clown 
to  the  ankles  are  often 
worn  under  this  garment. 
Veils  are  not  always  worn 
among  the  peasants,  but 
the  face  is  often  hidden 
by  an  outer  wrap  or 
shawl,  which  passes  over 
the  head,  and,  when  eti- 
quette requires,  is  held 
together  in  front  of  the 
face  by  the  hand. 

On  the  whole  the  fel- 
lahin  are  a  law-abiding, 
docile,  and  patient  people, 
having  many  likable  qual- 
ities. They  are  somewhat 
uncontrolled  and  noisy, 
and  when  they  quarrel 
they  shout  at  one  another 
with  faces  close  together 
and  hands  raised,  but 
they  seldom  resort  to 
serious  violence.  Often 
they  show  considerable 
dignity,  and  as  they  stride 
about  in  their  voluminous 
robes  they  make  an  in- 
spiring picture.  They  are 
inclined  to  be  bullies, 
however,  and  they  take  a 
childish  delight  in  holding 
any  office  which  permits 
them  to  give  orders  to 
others. 

Outwardly    they    often 


IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs 
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Sepulchral  silence  reigns  within  ;  without,  in  the  glory  of  the  Egyptian 
sunset,  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  glows  like  molten  gold 

Photo,  Donald  McLeish 
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Pictured   inscriptions   on   the   temple   ivall  at  Med'inet    Ilabu    still 
bear  witness  to  the,  hunting  exploits  of  Rameses  III   3,000  rears  ago 

Photo  by   permission   of   Raphael   Tuck    &   Sons,    Ltd. 
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Ruins  of  the  storied  temple  of  the  sad-eyed  goddess  Ilathor  rise  in 
white  beauty  from  the  plain  at  Dendera    like   Venus  from  the  sea 


Photo,  Donald  McLeish 
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Pupils  from  a  mission  school  at  Cairo  listen  to  wonder-tales  of  their 
native  land  under  the  mystic  gaze  of  the  mutilated  Sphinx 


These  cheery  Berberin   boatmen   sing   chanties  and  ply   ('fir  oars 
with  ease  as  they  pull  the  galley  towards  the  flooded  isle  of  I  hilae 


Photo,   Donald  McLeish 
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Inexplicable  as  the  Sphinx,  the  Colossi  of  Memnon  have  gazed  eastward 
over  the  Thehan  plain  since  the  far-off  days  of  King  Amenhotep  111 


From  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  one  looks  down  on  that    of  Khafra  ; 
hevond  the  rippling  sand  dunes  extends  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile 

Phot",  Donald  Md.eish 
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Graceful,  colonnaded,  set  against  the  grey  mountain  side  at  Thebes, 
this  terraced  temple  to  the  god  Amnion  was  built  by  Queen  Ilatasu 

Photo,  Ewing  Galloway 
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Native  argosies,  laden  with  golden  grain,  are  waiting  for  the  (-rent 
Nile  Bridge  at  Cairo  to  open  and  allow  them   to  pass  downstream 

PhOtO,    Evvitig   Calloway 
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The  picturesque   felucca,  with   its   lofty  lateen  sails,   is   the  general 
burden  bearer   of  the   Nile,   but   requires   highly   skilful   navigation 


Photo,  Donald  McLeish 
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cringe,  too,  to  their  superiors  in  an 
unpleasing  manner  ;  yet  actually  they 
are  most  stubborn  in  regard  to  their 
rights,  and  will  resist  the  tax- 
collector,  for  instance,  with  great 
obstinacy.  They  are  cunning  and  not 
particularly  truthful,  nor  are  their 
protestations  always  supported  by  their 
actions.  Yet  their  gentleness,  their 
light-heartedness,  their  love  of  their 
children,  their  often  strict  morals,  their 
abstemiousness,  their  great  capacity- for 
hard  work — the  Egyptian  is  the  hardest 
worker  round  the  Mediterranean — and 
many  other  good  qualities,  cause  them 
generally  to  be  regarded  as  a  fine  race  of 
men. 

They    are,    of    course,    extremely   ig- 
norant, for  they  learn  little  beyond  the 


Koran  at  the  village  school  (kuttab),  and 
few  can  read  or  write.  When  they  wish 
to  write  a  letter  or  other  document  they 
go  to  a  scribe  (katib),  who,  for  a  small 
sum,  will  indite  a  flowery  epistle.  They 
have  little  national  literature,  and  the 
poems  which  they  sing  to  traditional 
refrains  are  not  of  much  interest, 
though  the  melodies  are  quaint  and  often 
attractive.  They  sing  readily  at  their 
work,  and  every  traveller  on  the  Nile 
knows  the  haunting  notes  of  the  bojr 
driving  the  bullock  or  camel  which 
turns  the  saqieh  or  sakiyeh  (water- 
wheel).  The  voice  seems  to  imitate  the 
nightingale.  ;  it  warbles  and  chucks  and 
gurgles,  as  though  the  singer  were  pas- 
sionately pouring  forth  tales  of  old 
romance,   yet  actually  the  words  have 
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FIXING     AN     IMPROVISED     SAIL     TO     THEIR     TOY     CRAFT 

intent  on  their  task  and  as  intently  watched  by  two  other  juveniles  of  the  opposite  sex, the  boys 

are  making  a  handkerchief  serve  as  a  sail  for  the  home-made  boat  they  are  about  to  launch  on 

Lake  Menzala,  the  partially-drained  lagoon  which  still  covers  some  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 

what  was  once  part  of  the  most  fertile  area  of  Egypt 

Photo,   Donald  McLeish 
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The  conditions  of  the  land  are  per- 
haps the  most  favourable  of  any 
country.  The  full  sunshine  and  good 
water  supply  enable  three  crops  to  be 
raised  in  the  year.  Yet,  owing  to  the 
cool  northerly  winds,  the  climate  is 
invigorating.  "  The  fellahin  work  hard 
at  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  Every  year 
during  the  late  summer  the  Nile  rises, 
and  in  the  early  autumn  it  overflows 
on  to  the  fields,  where  it  is  conducted 
from  area  to  area  through  sluices  and 
flood-gates,  so  that  each  tract  of  country 
in  turn  receives  its  share  of  the  inunda- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  floods  subside,  the 
seed  is  scattered  over  the  wet  mud,  and 
in  Upper  Egypt  the  first  harvest  is 
reaped  between  February  and  March, 
the  principal  crops  being  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  Indian  millet,  clover,  and  beans. 
The  ground  is  then  ploughed  and  sown 


THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 

Her  happy  smile  suggests  that 
the  obedience  to  parents,  which 
is  the  rule  among  Egyptians 
and  Arabs,  is  in  her  case  not 
too  severely  exacted 
Photos,  Donald  MoLeish 

little    interest    when    trans- 
lated. 

When  a  gang  of  men  are 
working  together,  one  of 
them  will  lead  their  song  and 
the  others  will  join  in  with 
some  repeated  phrase,  in  the 
manner  of  the  136th  Psalm ; 
and  those  who  are  not  busy 
will  clap  their  hands  in 
rhythm  until  a  considerable 
degree  of  jovial  excitement 
is  attained.  Musicians  who 
perform  at  festivals  usually 
play  upon  a  piercing  kind  of 
flute  and  beat  time  upon 
the  darabiikka  or  drum. 
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FIRST     LESSONS     IN     ARABIC 

She  is  beginning  to  learn  the  alphabet,  the  early  letters  of 

which  are  inscribed  upon  the  slate.    Until  recently,  of  Moslem 

Egyptians,  few  except  those  belonging  to   the  trading  and 

official  classes  could  read  or  write 
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EGYPTIAN     SERVING-MAID     AT     A     PRIVATE     WELL     IN     CAIRO 

Her  slight  girlish  figure,  in  a  prettv  cotton  gown,  has  an  attractive  setting  as  she  stands  in  the  little 

court  of  the  Cairo  house  beside  the  well,  which  is  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  trailing  plant 

From  th»  genial  smile  of  this  Egyptian  serving-maid  one  may  imagine  that,  despite  the  lowly  and 

somewhat  arduous  position  she  holds,  her  lot  is  by  no  means  an  unhappy  one 

Photo,  Donald  McLeish 


again,  and  a  second  harvest  is  ready  in 
the  early  summer.  A  third  crop  is  often 
obtained  just  before  the  inundation 
returns.  Sugar  and  cotton  have  of  late 
been  extensively  grown,  and  the  latter 
has  brought  great  wealth  to  the  country. 
There  are  also  extensive  groves  of  date- 
palms,  yielding  fruit  in  September. 


These  agricultural  labours,  and  the 
endless  work  at  the  water-wheel  and 
water-hoist  (shaduf),  combined  with 
the  tending  of  camels,  water-buffaloes, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  so  forth,  leave  the 
peasant  little  time  for  recreation  ; 
yet  he  finds  time  for  amusement, 
and    takes    an     active    part    in    the 
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EXPONENTS     OF     ONE     OF     EGYPT'S     OLDEST     INDUSTRIES 

the   tinsmiths      J°  ^^e  ^  ^  c0Bnverting  old  kerosene  tins  into  canister  lamps 

Photo,  V.  S.  Mcmley 
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PLYING     NEEDLE     AND     THREAD     IN     A     CORNER     OF     OLD     CAIRO 

Photo,  A.  W.  Cutler 
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social  life  of  the  village.  There  is  always 
some  function  going  on — a  marriage,  a 
birth-feast,  a  circumcision,  or  a  funeral. 
At  a  marriage  the  bride,  who  is 
generally  between  eleven  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  is  first  conducted  with 
music  to  the  bath,  her  married  friends 
and  numbers  of  young  girls  joining  in 
the  procession,  which  is  called  Zeffet  el 
Hammam,  and   later   there   are   further 


celebrations  when  she  is  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom.  A  birth-feast 
takes  place  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
child's  life  ;  and  on  the  fortieth  day 
there  is  a  ceremony  of  the  purification 
of  both  mother  and  child.  At  a  cir- 
cumcision (tuhur)  there  is  a  noisy  pro- 
cession to  and  from  the  house  of  the 
barber  who  performs  the  operation, 
and  a  feast  takes  place  afterwards.    At 


A     COOLING     DRAUGHT     GIVEN      IN     THE     NAME     OF     ALLAH 

The  elderly  man  seated  is  wearing  the  green  turban  oi  one  who  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 

and  is  receiving  in  a  brass  cup  a  gift  of  water  from  the  sturdy  looking  water-carrier.    Many  of  these 

water -earners  "are  in  the  service  oi  benevolent  Moslems  who  employ  them  to  act  as  dispensers  ot 

charity  in  this  way  ;  others,  though  poor,  often  give  to  those  who  are  poorer  still' 

Photo,  Donald  McLeish 
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SELLERS     OF     BEADS     AND     FLY     WHISKS     IN     A     CAIRO    STREET 
Berberin  bead  boys  are  arnong  ^^J^^^Z^^SSTS^^  S 

Photo,   Publishers'   Photo  Service 


a  funeral  the  bier  is  carried  at  a  quick 
walk  to  the  mosque  and  thence  to  the 
cemetery,  the  men  chanting  their  creed  : 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God,"  etc.,  to  a 
brisk  and  rousing  tune  of  very  ancient 
origin.  Behind  the  bier  are  women 
friends  and  relatives,  supplemented  by 
professional  mourners,  who  beat  their 
breasts  and  dishevel  their  hair.  As  in 
Pharaonic  times  they  splash  themselves 
with  indigo  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

Besides  these  domestic  events  a 
number  of  religious  festivals  are  ob- 
served, these  being  mostly  Islamic, 
though  some  are  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and, 
like  the  Nile  festivals,  can  be  traced 
back  to  Pharaonic  times.     On  moonlit 
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nights  the  men  of  a  village  sometimes 
hold  a  zikr  or  sacred  dance,  in  which 
each  man  jumps  up  and  down  and 
throws  his  head  from  side  to  side,  in- 
cessantly repeating  "  la.  ilaha,"  until  a 
state  of'  ecstasy  is  often  reached.  It  is 
not  fanatical,  however,  and  seems  often 
to  be  regarded  as  great  fun. 

The  grief -cry  and  joy-cry  of  peasant 
women  are  common  sounds  in  a  native 
village.  Both  are  somewhat  like  a 
prolonged  whinny  of  a  horse— a  high- 
pitched  tremolo  on  one  note  ;  they  are 
uttered  at  a  funeral  or  a  wedding,  or 
when  some  particular  disaster  or  for- 
tunate event  has  occurred.  Drunkenness 
and  carousal  are  very  rare  in  village  life, 
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MOSLEM  WOMEN  IN  NATIVE  DRESS 
While-wives  of  pashas  and  other  women  of  the 
upper  class  in  Cairo  may  be  seen  wearing  the 
transparent  gauze  yashmak  of  Constantinople, 
and  others  keep  to  the  white  opaque  veil  of 
Egypt,  their  humbler  sisters  usually  wear  the 
black  face  veil  with  a  head  veil  or  tarhah  oi 
dark  blue  muslin  or  linen 
Photo,    A .   G.    Kendall 

for  the  Moslem  religion  forbids  the  drink 
ing  of  wine  ;  but  among  the  fellahin  whom 
chance  has  brought  to  the  big  towns 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  intemperance. 
The  Egyptians  of  the  towns  are  very 
different  from  the  peasants,  whom  they 
despise.  A  great  many  of  them  dress  in 
European  clothes,  but  a  tall,  stiff  fez 
or  tarbush  with  a  black  tassel  is  worn 
by  all,  and  is  never  removed  from  the 
head  except  in  privacy.  When  the  eye 
travels  over  a  native  crowd  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  a  town  a  sea  of  red  tar- 
bushes  first  catches  attention  ;  but  after- 
wards it  will  be  observed  that  the  men 
in  native  costume  and  those  in  European 
dress  are  mingled  together,  the  former 
generally  being  in  the  majority.  In 
certain  streets  one  will  hear  the  rattle 
of  dice  or   dominoes   coming   from   the 


cafes  where  the  townsmen 
sit  at  m arble-topped 
tables,  drinking  coffee 
or  something  stronger, 
gambling,  or  reading  the 
native  newspapers. 

Here  Copts  and  Moslems 
fraternise  in  a  manner 
unknown  in  the  villages, 
while  Syrians  and  other 
Levantines,  who  talk  both 
Arabic  and  French,  mix 
with  the  natives  and  call 
themselves  Egyptians. 
A  number  of  Turks, 
Armenians,  and  Jews  are 
also  to  be  found.  In  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  there  is  a 
big  resident  population  of 
Europeans  —  Italians, 
Greeks,  French,  and  a 
certain  number  of  English  ; 
but  native  life  goes  its  own 
way  without  much  regard 
lor  these  foreign  elements. 

The  fellahin,  who  form 
the      bulk      of      Egypt's 


HOW  THE  FACE  VEIL  IS  WORN 
The  Egyptian  woman's  face  veil,  or  burko,  of 
the  commoner  type  is  made  of  a  kind  of 
coarse  black  crape  which  a  little  gilt 
cylinder  keeps  from  nose  and  mouth 
Photo,  E.  N.  W.  Stark 
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EGYPT:     THE    EVER-WELCOME    WATER-SELLER 

With  brass   cups    and  saucers  clinking   tunefully  as  he  goes,  the  water-seller  is  a    popular  figure 
in    Cairo,    ready    to    give    a  draught   of   sweet  water    from  his    goatskin    to    any  weary   mother 
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Photo,   Donald   McLeisk 


FLEETING     GLIMPSES     OF     FEMININE     CHARMS 

Thickness  of  veiling  seems  to  vary  with  the  social  status  of  the  women  in  Egypt.      Women  walking  in 

the  streets  are  often  impenetrably  veiled,  whereas  those  seen  driving  in  smart  victorias  on  the  road 

to  the  Pyramids  frequently  wear  only  the  lightest  of  gauze  which  scarcely  conceals  their  features  and 

leaves  their  lustrous  eyes  entirely  free 


"NEW     WOMEN"     ON     THE     WARPATH     IN     CAIRO 

Many  intelligent  Egvptians  recognize  the  backward  condition  of  their  women  due  to  the  immemorial 
custom  of  entire  seclusion  within  the  harem,  but  they  advocate  caution  and  circumspection  to  the 
movement  towards  emancipation.  In  disagreement  with  these  a  Feminist  Party  has  come  into  being 
which  conducts  an  active  policy  and  numbers  many  women  of  good  social  position  among  its  members 
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in  politics  ; 
towns,  and 
come  much 


population    (estimated    at 

take    very    little    interest 

but    the    dwellers    in    the 

especially  those   in   Cairo, 

more     frequently     into     contact     with 

officials  of  the  Government,  and  hence 

are   much   concerned   with   its    doings. 

The  head  of  the  Egyptian  state  is  the 
King.  Until  December  iS,  1914, 
Egypt  had  been  a  province  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  the  ruler  being  called 
Khedive  (though  the  natives  spoke  of 
him  as  Efandyna)  and  being  actually  a 
sort  of  hereditary  viceroy  and  vassal  of 
the  Ottoman  crown.  The  Khedivial 
family  was  founded  by  Mehemet  Ah,  an 
Albanian,  who  obtained  the  viceregal 
throne  in  the  first  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  but  in  1914  his 
descendant,  Abbas  Hilmi,  adhered  to 
his  overlord,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and 


was  dethroned  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, when  Egypt  was  declared  inde- 
pendent of  the'  Porte  and  a  British 
Protectorate.  The  Protectorate  was 
terminated  in  1922  and  Egypt  recognized 
as  an  independent  sovereign  state,  the 
British  Government  reserving  for  dis- 
cussion questions  of  communications, 
defence,  protection  of  foreign  interests 
and  of  minorities,  and  the  Sudan. 

The  Europeanised  Egyptians  who 
figure  so  conspicuously  in  Cairene  and 
Alexandrian  life  are  smart,  well-dressed, 
intelligent  men,  many  of  whom  have 
been  educated  in  England  or  France. 
They  are  often  so  light  in  colour  that 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  southern 
Europeans. 

In  the  large  towns  a  great  many  of 
the  main  streets  are  built  in  a  more  or 
less  European  manner  ;    but  there  are 
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BOYS'    SCHOOL    IN    A    COPTIC    CENTRE    OF     UPPER     EGYPT 

Much  official  encouragement  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  native  schools  in  Egypt,  of  which 
in  1920  there  were  over  3,000,  with  more  than  200,000  pupils,  Government  aid  being  dependent  on  the 
giving  of  effective  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  apart  from  religion, 
is  of  a  Mahomedan  school  at  Esneh 


The  photograph 


SMALL    GIRL     GRADUATES     IN      ELEMENTARY     ARABIC 

Egypt's  awakening  to  the  need  of  female  education  is  witnessed  by  the  increasing  number  of  young 

girls  being  sent  to  the  schools,  both  native  and  Christian,  but  the  need  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that 

while  in   1921   the  3,317  elementary  vernacular  schools  controlled  by  the  provincial  councils  had 

184,371  boy  pupils,  the  girls  only  numbered  26,479 

Photos,   Donald   McLeish 
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cbi  i  iuiM     LIFTING     GRAIN     ON     A     FARM     NEAR     LUXOR 
The  «U*i  ^ow^e"  LSL*  ^-Jf™  g»^SS  SS 
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FELLAH     FOLLOWING     HIS     PLOUGH     OF     PHARAONIC     DESIGN 
For  over  five  thousand  years  the  Egyptian  plough  has  remained  unaltered.      It  consists  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  bent  inwards  at  an  acute  angle,  and  shod  with  a  three-pronged  piece  of  iron,  attached  to  a 
beam  with  a  handle  at  one  end  for  the  ploughman,  and  a  yoke  at  the  other  for  the  draught  animals 

Photo,  Ewirtg  Galloway 
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DISDAINFUL    CAMELS    PLOUGHING    THE    LAND     BY    THE    NILE 
Oxen  or  buffaloes  commonly  draw  the  plough,  as  shown  in  the  upper  picture,  but  camels  are  frequently 
employed,  as  here  on  the  Nile  bank.     In  default  of  other  beast  of  burden,  the  native  does  not  scruple 
to  make  use  of  his  wife,  and  a  woman  and  a  donkey  harnessed  together  are  a  not  uncommon  sight 

Photo,   Donald   McLsish 
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INFINITE     LABOUR    THAT     BRINGS     LITTLE    GAIN 
Of  the  rneans  by  which  the  ^^^tSSfcSs^  ^tTt^ 

PMo,  Donald  McLeish 
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TIME-WORN     DEVICES     USED     IN     EGYPTIAN     AGRICULTURE 

in  principle  the  tabut  resembles  the  saqieh,  with  the  difference  that  while  the  last-named  is  furnished 

with  pots  and  worked  by  buffaloes,  the  wheel  of  the  tabiit  has  hollowed  compartments.     To  raise 

water  to  the  level  of  the  channel  where  the  tabut  is  available,  a  vessel  like  the  shaduf  is  employed 

Water-wheels  used  in  the  Fayum  are  sometimes  turned  by  the  weight  of  the  water 


^'^".^"•!*>^** 


FASHIONING     THE     CRUDE     SPIRAL     PUMP     USED     BY     THE     FELLAHIN 
Where  water  has  to  be  raised  only  a  few  feet  the  fellahin  use  a  kind  of  spiral  pump  called  a  tabut. 
This  is  a  long,  light  wooden   cylinder  fashioned   somewhat  after  the  manner  ot'jthe  Archimedean 
screw,  and  having  numerous  compartments  in  its  hollow  felloes  or  segments. 

chiefly  in  the  Lower  Delta  area 
Photos,   A.    W.   Cutler 


The  tabut  is  seen 
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aiwavs  intricate  areas  which  remain 
native  in  character.  The  shopkeepers 
retain,  to  a  large  extent,  their  national 
dress  and  customs,  and  the  visitor  may 
walk  through  miles  of  bazaar-like  streets,  • 
where  the  Middle  Ages  seem  to  have 
remained  untouched.  The  houses  of  the 
middle-class  townspeople  are  built  of 
bricks  or  masonry,  and  have  three 
storeys.  The  most  conspicuous  native 
features  are  the  windows  of  the  women's 
rooms,  which  are  made  of  decorative 
lattice-work  in  wood.  There  are  a  few 
old  houses  still  existing  which  date  from 
the  Arabic  period,   and  show  some  of 


those    signs 


of    Oriental    magnificence 


which  we  associate  with  tales  of  The 
Arabian  Nights,  but  the  modern 
tendency  of  the  wealthy  native  is  to 
build  himself  a  house  in  European 
style,  and  to  fill  it  with  French  furniture. 


The  upper-class  women  in  the  towns 
often  wear  dresses  made  in  the  European 
manner,  but  in  the  streets  they  throw  a 
black  silk  cloak  over  their  heads,  and 
wear  a  white  veil  hanging  from  below 
the  eyes.  Their  life  is  very  secluded.  In 
the  afternoons  they  may  be  seen  driving 
in  closed  broughams,  their  white  veils, 
heavily  powdered  faces,  and  painted 
eyes  being  momentarily  conspicuous  as 
they  pass.  Sometimes,  in  Cairo,  they  are 
taken  to  the  Opera,  where  the  boxes 
reserved  for  them  have  white  lace 
curtains  stretched  across  the  front,  so 
that  the  visitors  cannot  easily  be  seen. 

Conditions  in  the  harem  (hareem) 
are  much  the  same  as  those  in  other 
Mahomedan  countries,  but  better-class 
Egyptians  do  not  often  have  more  than 
one  wife.  The  eunuchs  who  act  as 
servants  in  the  harems  are  negroes  from 
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WATER     OF     LIFE:     AN     IRRIGATION     CANAL     NEAR     MEMPHIS 

Photo,  Ezving  Galloway 
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APOSTOLIC     OCCUPATION     IN     A     PORT     WITH     A     RIOTOUS     PAST 

The  old  fisherman  here  seen  winding  twine  for  his  nets  can  recall  the  time  when,  before  vessels 

could  go  through  the  Suez  Canal  at  night,  Port  Said,  besides  being  a  great  coaling  station,  was  a 

"  sink  of  two  worlds."    Ships  now  pass  in  the  night  to  every  sea  in  the  world,  while  the  port  itself 

leads  nowhere  but  to  the  raw  Arabian  desert  or  a  salt  and  sandy  shoal 

Photo,   Donald   McLeish 
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the  Sudan.  In  both  Egyptian  and 
European  houses  the  ordinary  servants 
— who  are  nearly  always  males — are 
generally  natives  of  Nubia,  being  known 
as  Berberines  (Barabara). 

The  upper-class  Egyptians  of  the 
cities  are  not  strict  in  their  religious 
habits,  many  of  them,  indeed,  being 
agnostics.  There  are  several  mag- 
nificent mosques  in  Cairo,  that  of 
Mehemet  All,  with  its  great  dome  and 


twin    minarets    being 
spicuous    building    in 


con- 
the  city  The 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  widely 
made,  and  the  return  of  the  pilgrims 
(mahmal)  to  Cairo  is  one  of  the  great 
events  of  the  year.  Egypt  has  the 
honour  of  supplying  each  year  the 
sacred  carpet  (kisweh)  which  serves 
as  the  covering  of  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca, 
and  the  veil  which  hangs  before  the  door. 
These  are  specially  made  at  the  ruler's 
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WHERE     MANY     TONGUES      INVITE     THE     PURCHASE     OF     MANY     WARES 

The  market  is  at  Assuan,  near  to  the  First  Cataract,  and  before  the  Mahdist  rising  of  1884-98  the  centre 

of  a  floi  rislme  trade  with  Abyssinia  and  the  Sudan.     An  historic  spot,  Assuan  Is  a  gathering  place 

?or  Egyp  fay,gGreaeks,  Levantines,  Nubians,  and  Bisharin,  as  well  as  a  popular  tourist  resort,  and 

trades  in  oil,  rubber,  feathers,  skins,  wax,  horns,  senna  leaves,  and  ivory 

Photo,  Donald  McLeish 
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expense,  and  are  sent  out  annually 
with  the  pilgrims'  caravan.  The  great 
religious  university  of  Cairo  is  El-Azhar, 
founded  in  970,  and  here  there  are 
generally  from  7,000  to  9,000  students. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  large 
European  population  of  Egypt ;  and  it 
will  here  be  as  well  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  country  from  this  angle. 
The  great  seaport  of  Alexandria  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  much  like  any 
southern  French  or  Italian  town.  There 
are  the  busy  quays  and  docks,  ware- 
houses and  offices,  and  the  waters  are 
crowded  with  European   shipping.      In 


the  city  is  the  imposing  square,  called 
Place  Mehemet  Ali,  which  appears 
wholly  European,  with  the  Church  of 
S.  Mark  on  one  side  and  the  Law  Courts 
and  Exchange  on  the  others.  Fine 
streets  of  French-looking  shops  are  to  be 
seen,  and  the  electric  trams  go  clanging 
to  and  fro,  while  many  automobiles 
and  carriages  convey  a  sense  of  Western 
prosperity.  There  are  beautiful  parks 
and  gardens ;  and  along  the  sea-front 
to  the  east  of  the  city  hundreds  of  fine 
and  sometimes  really  palatial  residences 
stand  amidst  trees  and  rich  flower-beds. 
Here    there    is    a    casino,    and    on   the 


NATIVE     MEAT     MARKET     AT     BEDRASHEIN 
Within  their  palisaded  enclosure  the  butchers  display   their  choice  cuts  hung  from  wooden  frames, 
with  the  disadvantage  to  European  eyes  that  thevare  exposed  to  the  blown  sand  and  patronage  of  the 
flies      Bedrashein  is  a  collection  of  mud  hovels,  about  an  hour's  railway  journey  from  Cairo,  notable 
as  a  starting-point  for  tourists  visiting  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis  and  the  necropolis  of  Sakkara 

Photo,  A.   W.  Cutler 
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KEROSENE  T.NS  SUPPLANT  THE  QOAT8K  N  OF  THE  ^ATERCARR.^ 
Assuan,  thanks  to  its  dam  and  ^P^^J^^^f  ^Lan,  with  kLsene  tins  in 
Sfi'KfcS'JSffi  rodtn^e  SftSMUl  goatskin,  are  marchmg  with  the  tn.es 
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^^TER-CARR.ERS     GETTING    SUPPLIES     DIRECT  ^RO M     THEJJLE q  ^ 
At  one  time  all  the  people  in  ^""^'"fflS,**  S°atskin  vessds  at  5*** 

Photos,  Donald  McLeish 
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CHILDREN     OF     THE     ARAB     VILLAGE     OF     KARNAK 

They  lead  a  hard  life,  but  their  mutual  affection  is  suggested  by  the  protective  arm  the  elder  girl 

has  extended  over  each  boy's  shoulder.     They  make  a  somewhat  pathetic  group,  standing  beneath 

the  palms  that  look  down  upon  the  mud  walls  of  their  humble  home 

Photo,   Donald   McLeish 
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"LINKED    SWEETNESS     LONG     DRAWN     OUT  >' 

The  boys  are  chewing  sugar-cane,  a  favourite  form  of  sweetmeat.     Of  late  years  a  great  impetus 

has  been  given  in  Egypt  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane.     One  variety,  which  is  eaten  raw,  has 

been  grown  all  over  the  country  since  its  introduction  from  India  in  the  days  of  the  Caliphs 

Photo,   A.   W.   Outlet 
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PFACEFUL    SCENE     NEAR     THE     BATTLE     GROUND     OF     TEL-EL-KEBIR 

KSr»  — "  the 
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ARAB     SWEETMEAT     MAKERS: 


TOFFEE    STALL     UNDER     THE     PALMS 


LETM  EAT     MAKtno  •      «      ■  -       --    -  sweetmeats  to  man»- 

Tofiee_a  hardbake  consisting  simply -o  su?ar  and  ^""g^™  J£b  women  make  it  in  large 
facture,  and  enjoys  an  immense  ^^/^^Silt  mud.  A  palm  grove,  like  that  seen  in 
quantities  on  ^P^^t^averop^-"^  bujUo^  ^  ^  ^^ 

PMo,   E.  <4-  Braithwaits 
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VISION    OF    GRACE    AND    CHARM    IN    A    RURAL    SETTING 
She  is  wearing  a  short  veil  with  festoons  of  Venetian  sequins  or  gold  coins,  finger  rings,  and  bracelets, 
and  her  hair  is  plaited  with  silken  strings,  each  of  which  has  a  tassel  at  one  end.     The  earthenware  jar 
or  vat  from  which  she  is  drawing  water  for  drink-'ng  purposes  is  notable  for  its  quality  of  keeping  the 

contents  fresh   and  cool 
PhotOf   C.   T.   England 
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NILE    VILLAGE    WOMEN     WHOSE     "WORK    IS     NEVER    DONE" 
They  have  ^ee"  up  since  before  sunrise  performing   the  household  tasks      The  hour  of  s^  >s 

ld°A^f£&^  £5S  ^|tS%  c^an  alf  form  one  of  the 
garments,  eacn  witn^ja  ^^^  evening  s;ghts  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 

Photo,   Donald   McLeisi 
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SIMPLE    LIFE    AMID    THE    PALM    GROVES    OF    MARG 

Famous  for  its  palm  groves,  the  village  of  Marg,  whose  inhabitants  are  here  seen  more  or  less  busy  beside 

the  little  stream  that  usefully  runs  through  the  street,  lies  north  of  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  and  not  far 

from  another  small  village,  Matariya,  where  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  said  to  have  rested  under  a 

sycamore  during  the  flight  into  Egypt 

Photo,   Donald   McLeish 
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HUMAN     SPIDERS     SPINNING     IN    ^J^V^^*  "•  T™ 

the  walk  "and  spinnmg  from  ^^^^e^  streaming  through  the  portholes 
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AKAB    ASSISTANT    TAKING     HIS    TRICK    AT_TH g    *«£ 
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WOMEN     MAKING     FUEL     FROM     THE     SWEEPINGS     OF     THE    STREETS 

Animal  droppings  are  very  largely  used  for  fuel  throughout  Egypt,  as  in  many  parts  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America.  In  Egypt  women  collect  the  material  in  bushels,  and  make  it  into 
small  cakes  which  they  lay  out  on  the  sand  to  dry  in  the  sun  as  here  depicted.  When  dry  the 
cakes    are    collected    and    sold.       In    the    desert    camel   dung    is   virtually   the   only  fuel   available 


Photo,   E.  A.  Hraith-caili- 
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FOLLOWERS     OF     AN     ANCIENT     HANDICRAFT      ENGROSSED     IN     THEIR     TOIL 

This  carpenter  of  Cairo  fashions  the  wood  with  a  long-handled  chisel  guided  by  his  toes,  while  the 

wood  is  rapidly  revolved  by  bow  and  string  worked  by  his  boy  assistant.     He  is  often  seen  turning 

the  little  pegs  used  in  making  the  famous  meshrebiya  window  screens  and  lattices.     Small  boy  workers 

are  a  regular  feature  of  the  native  bazaars 

Photo,   A.    W.   Culler 
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SHOPKEEPER     OF     CAIRO     SEATED     LIKE    A     SAINT     IN     A     SHRINE 

Potterv  ware  lar^e  quantities  of  which  are  made  in  southern  Egypt,  forms  the  stock  m  trade  of  this 
Cako  iradesmanrwnose  attitude  is  typical  of  one  who  knows  his  goods  are  m  T™  /^^ 
Very  appropriately  the  photographer  fixed  his  camera  at  a  moment  when  one  of  the  old  Carrene 
very  aFP     v  water-carriers  was  in  the  act  ot  passing  by 

Photo,   J.   F.  Stevens 
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terrace    the    band    plays,     M 
while    the    residents    sit 
about     at     little     tables     B 
drinking    their    coffee    in 
the    European     manner. 
On     the    beach,    in    the 
warm  weather,  there  are 
bathing-huts    and    tents,       ,*. 
and  the  life  of  an  ordinary       ■■> 
French   watering-place  is     fjl 
reproduced.      There     are 
an    excellent    racecourse,     fm 
yachting  club,  golf  links,     n| 
and    so    forth;    and    the     H 
world  of  fashion  is  much 
in  evidence. 

Port  Said,  the  other 
important  seaport,  is  a 
much  less  imposing  place, 
though  its  docks  are  ffl 
extensive,  and  there  are 
always  great  liners  and 
battleships  lying  at  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal. 
The  European  residents 
are  here  for  the  most  part 
of  small  standing,  and 
there  is  not  the  same 
resemblance  toContinental 
conditions  which  is  to  be 
observed  at  Alexandria, 
fn  the  days  before  the 
Suez  Canal  was  navigable 
at  night-time,  Port  Said 
had  a  bad  name  for  immorality  ;  but 
now  it  is  probably  no  worse  than  other 
Eastern  ports. 

In  Cairo  there  is  a  large  European 
population,  and  the  main  parts  of  the 
city  give  the  appearance  of  being 
entirely  European.  Some  of  the  streets 
of  shops  resemble  those  of  important 
Continental  cities ;  and  there  is  little 
that  is  Oriental  in  the  great  Place 
de  l'Opera  with  its  fine  Opera  House,  or 
on  the  river  front  where  huge  hotels 
and  public  buildings  stand,  or  in  the 
residential  quarters  where  magnificent 
European  houses  or  blocks  of  flats  rise 
on  either  side  of  quiet,  well-kept  streets. 

Of  course,  in  Cairo  these  European 
conditions  are  due  in  part  to  the  presence 
of  great  numbers  of  tourists  each 
winter  season,  whose  comfort  has  to  be 
catered  for  ;   but  the  resident  European 


EGYPTIAN     WEDGWOOD     AT     WORK 

In  Egvpt,  an  early  home  of  the  potter's  craft,  the  work  is  still 

carried  on  in  primitive  style,  the  worker  spinning  one  wheel  with 

his  foot  while  with  his  hands  he  fashions  the  vessel  on  the  other 

Photo,   A.    W.   Cutler 

population  is  wealthy  enough  to  have 
created  the  demand  for  elegance  on  its 
own  account.  The  English  colony  is,  in  the 
main,  not  resident  in  the  true  sense  ;  for 
each  individual  expects  to  return  some 
day  to  his  own  country.  But  the  other 
European  colonies  consist  mainly  of 
families  permanently  settled  in  this  city. 

In  the  winter  season  the  great  hotels 
form  the  centres  of  fashionable  life, 
and  there  are  endless  dances  and 
amusements  for  all  the  well-to-do  to 
indulge  in.  In  the  summer  these 
families  generally  migrate  to  Alexandria, 
where  the  climate  is  fairly  cool,  or  to 
the  hills  of  Syria,  or  sometimes  Cyprus. 

Before  the  Great  War  a  considerable 
part  of  the  native  population  made 
its  livelihood  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
tourists,  and  to  some  extent  they 
continue  to   do   so.     At   the  Pyramids 
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MAY     AND     DECEMBER     ON     THE     HOLY     ISLAND     OF     PHILAE 

The  young  girl's  bright  eyes  flash  beneath  the  parting  of  her  bead-veil ;   *»™*^%^£f& 

November  to  June  owing  to  the  building  oi  the  Assuan  dam 
Photo,   A.    W.   Cutler 
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SHAGGY-HAIRED     KINSFOLK     OF     KIPLING'S     FUZZY     WUZZI 

The  dwelling  oAL  dark,  «S%-3EJ-^^.-J£-^^ 

settlement  close  to  Assuan,  are  of  the  meanest  de cnPW°°>  |  ™Qg e.™. Naders   and  wear  their  hair  loose 
^^  Jfe^^I.^iAl^t'^S^^^S^  on  pages  62o-62I 

Photo,  A.   W,  Cutler 
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a  whole  tribe  of  Beduins  (sing.  :  Bedaui  ; 
pi.  :  Bedauin)  earns  its  living  by 
conducting  these  sightseers  over  the 
ruins ;  at  all  the  antiquarian  centres 
there  are  hosts  of  donkey-boys  and 
dragomans ;  on  the  Nile  there  are 
hundreds  of  steamers  and  houseboats 
(dahabiyeh)  with  native  crews  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  shops  in  the  bazaars 
and  elsewhere  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  custom  of  these  visitors. 

This  influence  is  noticeable  in  Cairo 
and  at  the  centres  of  historic  interest 
in  Upper  Egypt  ;  and  the  presence  of 
Europeans  has  left  its  mark  throughout 
the    whole    country,     though     not    so 


SUPERMAN     OF     THE     NUBIAN     DESERT 

Belonging  to  the  physically  handsome,  pastoral,  but  pugnacious 

tribe  of  the  Bisharin,  he  lives  in  an  encampment  near  Assuan, 

and,  armed  with  amulet  and  sword,  is  ready  for  any  emergency 

Photos.   Donald    McLeish 
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MODERN     CUSHITES 

This  Bisharin  boy  and 
his  Nubian  companion 
belong,  with  theAbabdeh, 
to  that  part  of  Egypt 
near  to  and  south  of 
Assuan  known  once  as 
the  land  of  Cush 

strongly  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  places.  Helwan, 
about  fourteen  miles 
to  the  south  of  Cairo  ; 
Luxor,  some  418  miles 
farther  south,  in  the 
Theban  Plain;  and 
Assuan,  at  the  First 
Cataract  (580  miles  from 
Cairo),  are  the  chief 
health  resorts.  Helwan, 
with  its  clear  desert 
atmosphere,  possesses 
warm  natural  springs, 
baths,  and  a  fine 
sanatorium.  The 
extensive  antiquarian 
attractions  at  Luxor 
make  of  it  a  tourist 
Mecca ;  its  climate  is 
warm     and      dry,     but 
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the  driest   of  all  the  Egyptian  health 
resorts    is    Assuan,    which   is    specially 
favoured  by  visitors  in  winter,  and  the 
air  of  which  is  bracing  while  warmer 
than   that    at   Luxor.     In   the   smaller 
towns  one  sees  gardens  being  laid  out 
on    the   Western   model,   houses   being 
built  on  Western  plans,  and  roads  being 
made.        To    all    this,    however,    the 
peasants  or    fellahin  are  more  or  less 
indifferent  ;  and  they,  after  all,  are  the 
backbone  of  the  nation.     They  go  their 
own  way  and  lead  their  own  lives  in  the 
manner  of  their  ancestors,  nor  do  they 
realize  in  the  least  that  their  security 
and  freedom  from  oppression  is  due  so 
largely  to  the  fact  that  their  Govern- 
ment has  been  under  the  eye  of  the  West 
for  now  nearlv  half  a  century. 

There  is  one  section  of  the  population 
of  Egypt,  however,  with  which  neither 
European  nor  official  native  life  has 
come  into  much  contact,  namely,  the 
Beduins  who  inhabit    the    great    tracts 


of  desert  on  either  side  of  the  Nile. 
These  nomads  of  the  wilderness  are 
divided  into  two  races.  Firstly,  there 
are  the  Beduins  proper,  who  live  m 
the  northern  area,  and  whose  bravery, 
chivalry,  and  pride  of  race  are  known 
to  all  readers  of  romance.  Many  of  these 
men  have  acquired  money  by  trade  m 
camels,  goats,  etc.,  and  one  sees  them 
richly  clad  in  flowing  robes  of  silk,  their 
finely  chased  daggers  and  pistols  thrust 
into  their  sashes.  Others  are  extremely 
lean  and  poor,  and  live  in  wretched  tents, 
a  few  goats  being  their  only  livestock. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Arabian  Desert  which  lies  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  who  are 
called  Ababdeh.  These  men  are  of 
much  milder  and  less  honourable 
character.  They  are  always  underfed 
and  impoverished,  and  they  wander  in 
somewhat  good-for-nothing  fashion  from 
place  to  place.  They  are  widely  scattered 
and    mav    be    found    in    small    groups 


riRL    GOATHERDS    OF    THE     BISHARiN     RACE 

KM*  children,  who  belong  to  f^^^^^^^JS^^^^ 

the  Ababdeh,  are  usually  ^ndsome   w,th  h  air  eUhe .cm ay  ^  ^  seen  hawkmg 

plaited.    They  help  the,r  eWers^as  goaAerds^or  mother  ^  ^  ^ 

Photo,  Donald'  McLeish 
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ARAB     DAIRYMAID    AND     HER    GOATSKIN     CHURN 

The  goatskin  is  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  broken  stem  of  a  date  palm,  which  is  placed  against 

the  wall  of  the  dwelling,  the  method  of  butter-making  adopted  in  this  village  near  Cairo  being 

similar  to  that  of  the  Beduins  illustrated  on  page  181.    The  mother  of  the  veiled  dairymaid  is 

carrying  a  young  child  astride  over  one  shoulder  in  characteristic  Egyptian  fashion 

Photo,   A.    W.   Cutler 


wherever  there  is  a  well  and  a  little 
scrub  on  which  their  goats  and  camels 
may  feed.  Though  they  are  Moslems 
in  name,  their  religious  practices  are 
very  lax  and  are  mixed  with  remnants 
of  their  old  star-worship. 

Further  south,  in  the  desert  adjoining 
the  Nubian  reaches  of  the  Nile,  there 
are  tribes  of  nomads  known  as  Bisharin, 
whose  identity  is  seen  by  their  long 
"  fuzzy  "  hair.  At  Assuan  there  is  a 
much-visited  camp  of  these  primitive 
people,   which   will   be   known   to    all 


visitors  to  that  centre.  They  gain  a 
livelihood  by  a  small  trade  in  camels 
and  goats,  and  by  the  collection  of  senna 
leaves,  which  are  sold  for  a  fair  price. 

Altogether  the  Beduin  population 
within  the  Egyptian  sphere  must  be 
close  on  a  million  ;  but  they  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  nation,  for  they  are, 
so  to  speak,  lost  in  the  vast  spaces  of 
the  desert.  The  fellahin  have  a  great 
horror  of  the  desert,  and  are  not  easily 
persuaded  to  enter  it.    The  Beduins,  on 
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the  other  hand,  despise  the  dwellers  in 
the  civltivated  lands  beside  the  Nile,  and 
regard  them  as  slaves  in  bondage  to 
the  tax-gatherers  and  the  Government 

officials. 

The  Beduins  are  not  conscribed  for 
the  army,  whereas  all  the  fellahin  are 
liable  for  service.  The  Egyptian  Army, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  is  18,000  strong, 
and  constitutes  a  fine  body  of  men, 
highly  trained  and  smartly  drilled  under 
the  supervision  of  British  officers. 

Egyptians  of  all  classes  are  very 
superstitious,  and  they  retain  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  minor  rites,  magical 
devices,     and     queer     beliefs,     handed 


BEADED     BEAUTY     OF    THE    DESERT 
Beneath  her  loose  head- veil  she  is  wearing  a  kind  of  turban  or 
cap   Elaborately    ornamented    with   beadwork,   and   with  long 
plaited  tassels,  while  around  her  neck  is  a  rich  profusion  of  the 
P  beaded  necklaces  beloved  of  the  Nubian  women 

Photo,  0.   T.    England 


down  from  Pharaonic  times.  For 
example,  most  Egyptians  believe  that 
the  younger  of  two  twins  has  the  power 
to  turn  himself  into  a  cat  at  will.  The 
belief  in  ghosts,  spirits,  and  jinns  is 
universal;  and  every  peasant  will 
tell  you  of  the  ghostly  city  of  gold  which 
lies  somewhere  in  the  western  desert, 
and  has  been  seen  from  time  to  time  by 
traveUers. 

All  manner  of  amulets  are  worn ; 
and  women,  for  instance,  will  tie  a 
hedgehog's  foot  around  their  necks  to 
ensure  a  safe  delivery.  Fear  of  the  evil 
eye  is  prevalent,  and  small  peasant 
children  are  taught  to  avoid  it  by 
different  artifices, 
especially  when  European 
strangers  are  present. 
Medical  knowledge  was 
of  the  most  primitive 
character  until  Western 
influence  began  to  prevail ; 
but  even  now  magical  rites 
are  resorted  to  on  all  sides 
for  the  cure  of  sickness. 

A  notable  feature  of  the 
Egyptian  landscape  is  to 
be  "found  in  its  trees  and 
plantations   which,    since 
the  time  of  the  Khedive 
Ismail,    have    been    con- 
siderably extended.     The 
lebbakh,   sometimes,   but 
incorrectly,      called      the 
acacia  of  the  Nile,  affords 
umbrageous    shade,    and 
other     trees    of    modern 
growth     include     the 
poinciana       pulcherrima, 
jacaranda,  eucalyptus,  fig- 
trees,  and  many  varieties 
of   palms.      The    ancient 
thorn-tree,  acacia  nilotica, 
the      acacia      famesiana, 
sycamore,    zizyphus, 
tamarisk,  mulberry,  date- 
palm,       and      dum-palm 
thrive,  as  do  the  vine,  the 
pomegranate,   and  many 
decorative     plants     such 
as    roses,    oleanders, 
carnations,  and  geraniums, 
while  wild  flowers   fringe 
the  canals,  and  in  spring 
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From  the  Mokattam  heights  the  musing  Egyptian  surveys  Satadln's 
Citadel  and  the  domes  and  minarets  of  Cairo  "the   Victorious  " 


Photo,  Donald  McLeisli 
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Comely  and  intelligent,  the  young  folk  of  Port  Said  gather  at  the 
leaning  portals  and  latticed  windows  of  their  rickety  timber  homes 

Photo,  Donald  McLeish 
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Fretted  woodwork,  weathered  to  the  richest  colours,  makes  these  old 
shops  in  the  booksellers'  row  of  Cairo  indescribably  picturesque 

Photo,  Donald  McLeisli 
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/  earning'*  ever-open  dour.    Ten  thousand  students  throng  the  gigantic 
Mosaue  of  El-Azhar  in  Cairo,  since  988  Islam's  chief  university 

Photo,   Donald   Mc-Leish 
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Three  lofty  colonnades  and  a  glorious  wooden  screen  enclose  the  sunny 
court  of  El-Merdani,  Cairo's  exquisite  fourteenth-century  Mosque 

Photo,   Donald  McLeish 
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All  the  glamour  of  Egypt  is  seen  in  this  crowded  street  whence  one 
steps  into  the  perfect  peace  of  the  lovely  Mosque  of  El-Muayyad 


Photo,   Donald  McLeish 
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teval  Oriental  effects  are  massed  in  this  vista  near  the  Wezir 
Gate,  where  the  minaret  of  the  wondrous  Blue  Mosque  tapers  to  the  sky 


Photo,   Donald  McLeish 
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^^mskine  and  smiles  irradiate  the  girl  chaffing  and  chaffering  with  the 
seller  of  szveet  herbs  at  the  portal  of  her  sculptured  abode 


Photo,  Donald  McLeish 
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Turbaned  beggar  and  dancing  girl,  and  sleek  prosperity  enjoying  its 
pipe  and  coffee,  flaunt  themselves  in  Cairo's  native  quarter 

Photo,   Donald  McLeish 
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Though  the  customers  who  eat  at  his  mastabah  are  only  ffthtjwr 
class,  the  cookshop-keeper  drives  a  lucrative  trade  in  old  Cairo 

Photo,   Donald  McLeish 
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.nf/  eventide.     With  their  double  nargileh  on  the  ground  between  them 
two  old  cronies  enjoy  a  quiet  game  of  draughts  in  their  courtyard 

Photo,    Donald   MeLeish 
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Squeezed  between  bench  and  wall  in  his  tiny  shop  the  cobbler  makes 
the  red  leather  slippers  with  uPcurled  toes  worn  by  the  Cairenes 

Photo,  A.   W.  Cutler 
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Flashing  brass  and  silver  ware,  glittering  gems,  and  souvenirs  of 
Pharaohs  and  Crusaders  give  the  Turkish  Bazaar  a  most  theatrical  air 

Photo,   Donald   McLeish 
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Tku,  mav  van  see  almost  every  Egyptian  mother  in  Cairo— her  large 
Jf^bTningZZ  her  black  veil  and  her  babe  held  high  on  her  shoulder 


Photo,  Donald  McLeish 
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red    poppies    and    yellow 

daisies  and  the  white  star 

of    Bethlehem    deck    the 

sand  dunes,   and    in    the 

small  oases  tiny  marigolds, 

mignonette,    stocks,    and 

many    other     familiar 

growths    form    a    carpet 

beneath  the  palms. 
Although  the  Egyptians 

are      mentally     and 

physically   so    similar    to 

their  ancestors  of  ancient 

times,    they    now    show 

little  if  any  veneration  for 

the  antiquities  and  ruins 

which  have  come  down  to 

them    from    those   far-off 

days.  Temples,  pyramids, 

rock- tombs,  and  so  forth 

are  to  be  seen  from  end  to 

end  of  Egypt  ;  but  were 
it  not  for  the  strict 
government  supervision 
established  by  Europeans, 
the  inscribed,  sculptured, 
or  painted  monuments 
would  long  since  have 
been  defaced  and  smashed 
by  the  natives,  to  be  sold 
to  travellers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Antiquities  is  a 
branch  of  the  ministry  of 
public  works,  and  in  its 
charge  are  all  ancient 
buildings,  cemeteries,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  great 
museum  at  Cairo.  Most 
of  the  chief  officials  of  this  department 
are  either  English  or  French. 

Of  the  great  modern  works  the  most 
notable  are  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Assuan  dam.  The  former  was  made  by 
French  engineers  under  de  Lesseps  and 
was  opened  in  1869  '•  and  in  I875  Ismail 
Pasha  sold  176,602  of  the  shares  to  the 
British  Government.  Before  the  Great 
War  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
tonnage  using  this  waterway  was  British. 
The  Assuan  dam  was  erected  by  British 
engineers  at  the  First  Cataract  with  the 
object  of  holding  up  some  of  the  surplus 
water  of  the  Nile  during  the  periods  of 
the  floods,  so  as  to  form  a  huge  reservoir 
for  use  when  the  river  would  otherwise 
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To  her  native  charms  are  added  the  attractions  of  artistic  dress 

and  ornament  :  an  embroidered    takeeyeh,  or  head  shawl,  worn 

over  a  close-fitting  bejewelled  turban,  necklace  of  coins,  ear-rings. 

and  many  strings  of  beads  manifold  in  form  and  colour    . 

Phom,  W.  F.  Willis 


be  low.  The  work  has  been  of  : 
service  to  Egyptian  agriculture 
are     also     great     barrages     at 


mmense 

There 

Esneh, 

Assiut,  and  near  Cairo. 

Egypt  of  the  present  day  has  much 
the  same  frontiers  as  it  had  in  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs,  except  to  the  South, 
where  its  dominions  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  British  aid.  On  the  East 
it  includes  Sinai  and  the  Arabian  desert 
along  the  Red  Sea  coast ;  on  the  West  it 
embraces  vast  tracts  of  the  Libyan  desert 
with  its  many  oases  verging  on  that  part 
of  the  Italian  possessions  known  as  the 
province  of  Libya,  and  lying  between 
Egypt  and  Tunisia.  In  association  with 
Britain  it  is  joint-mistress  of  the  Sudan. 
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Egypt 

II.    Beduin   &  Senussi   of  the   Libyan   Desert 

By   Captain   R.    S.    Gwatkin-Williams 

Author  of   "In  the  Hands  of  the  Senussi  " 


LIBYA,  the  ancient  Greek  name 
for  North  Africa  in  general,  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  "  land 
of  great  fertility."  Historians  of  those 
days  relate  that  North  Africa  was  at 
one  time  covered  with  orchards,  which 
stretched  from  Morocco  as  far  east  as 
Persia.  That  the  Libya  of  the  present 
day  does  not  present  this  fertile  wooded 
appearance  is  but  to  assert  the  obvious. 
Nevertheless,  the  fossil  forests  of  im- 
mense trees  encountered  by  the  traveller 
in  unexpected  parts  of  the  interior 
certainly  substantiate  the  arboreal 
character  of  Libya  in  prehistoric  times. 
The  Libyan  Desert  itself  has  no 
precise  boundaries,  for  it  is  merely  a 
continuation  eastwards  of  the  Great 
Sahara.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
it  denotes  the  desert  country  lying  west 
of  the  Nile  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  stretching  across  Egypt  and  Cyren- 
aica  as  far  west  as  longitude  20  degrees 
east.  At  one  time  the  whole  of  this 
country  must  have  been  a  sea  bottom, 
and  great  parts  of  it  are  now  one  vast 
marine  cemetery  of  fossil  shells  and 
coral.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Taref 
Mountains, 
which  run 
close  to  the 
Mediterra- 
nean sea- 
board, and 
rise  precipi- 
tously from 
it  to  a  height 
of  six  or 
seven  hun 
dred  feet. 
On  the  re- 
verse side 
the  land 
slopes  gently 
southward 
in  an  almost 
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LIBYA:     THE     LAND     OF     THE     SENUSSI 


level  tableland  for  two  hundred  miles, 
until  the  line  of  the  oases  Siwa, 
Jarabub  (or  Jaghabub),  etc.,  is  reached; 
here  the  level  dips  to  seventy  feet 
below  that  of  the  sea. 

The  plateau  itself  is  known  as  the 
Libyan  Plateau,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
desolate,  waterless  places  in  the  world, 
with  an  average  annual  rainfaU  of  less 
than  six  inches.  This  plateau  is  one 
of  the  main  features  of  the  Libyan 
Desert.  It  is  entirely  treeless,  almost 
featureless,  and  covered  with  boulders 
and  stones,  the  soil  being  a  light  clay 
over  limestone.  Occasionally  the  flat 
surface  is  broken  by  low  hills,  or  inter- 
sected by  ancient  watercourses,  and  in 
these  a  few  stunted  fig-trees  and  bushes 
manage  to  exist.  During  the  period  of 
the  winter  rains  a  sparse  herbage  also 
springs  up,  and  it  is  gay  with  flowers, 
but  at  other  times  the  Libyan  Plateau 
is  desolation  unimaginable. 

The  chain  of  oases 
of  small  extent,  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  supports  a  teeming  population.  In 
them  are  abundant  springs  of  water, 
and  the  date-palm  is  cultivated.    South 

and  west  of 
the  oases  are 
further  des- 
erts, mostly 
of  sand,  and 
these  merge 
into  the  Sa- 
hara. 

North  of 
the  desert, 
on  the  Medi- 
terranean, 
are  numer- 
ous good 
ports,  better 
known,  pro- 
bably, to  the 
ancients 
than      to 


however,  though 
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ourselves,     and    from     them    the    old 
Roman  roads  stretch  into  the  interior 
amid    a    debris    of    broken    tiles    and 
pottery      Down  them  of  old  came  the 
merchandise  of  the  desert-frankincense 
and   myrrh,   slaves,   ivory,   and  ostrich 
feathers.     One  of  these  ports— Tobruk, 
in     Cyrenaica-is     noted     for     having 
sheltered  the  whole  British  fleet  under 
Nelson.    Farther  east  in  Egypt  is  Solium, 
now   the   landing-place    for    aeroplanes 
making  for  the  Orient. 

A  few  miles  farther  yet,  and  we  are 
at  the  spot  whence  Alexander  the  Great 
started  his  bold  journey  across  two 
hundred  miles  of  desert  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  situated  in 
what  is  now  the  oasis  of  Siwa.  He 
succeeded,  and  on  his  return  built 
Alexandria.  But  Cambyses,  who  pre- 
ceded   him    with    a    large    army,    was 


the    desert    sands, 


swallowed    up    by 
leaving  no  trace.  ,     i     . 

Along   the   coastline   the   rainfall   is 
slightly  better  than  in  the  interior,  and 
cultivation  is  possible  in  places.     Crops 
of  barley  are  sown  in  the  autumn,   to 
be   reaped   in    the    following    May,  and 
this  grain  is  in  much  demand  by  English 
brewers,  owing  to  the  excellence  ot  its 
malting  qualities.      But  in  the  general 
fertility    of    the   land    as    recorded   by 
ancient  historians,  it  is  at  first  hard  to 
believe.  Yet  Libya  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  granaries  of  Ancient  Rome.     A 
soiourn  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
will  indeed  soon  persuade  the  traveller 
that  such  was  a  fact.    Probably  one  of 
the   first   phenomena   to   impress   ltseit 
upon  him  will  be  the  enormous  number  ot 
mounds  which  dot  the  desert's  surface. 
Sometimes     there     are     as     many     as 


tain  in  the  background  a  Gebel  Buseima,  W3  ^  ^  ^^ 
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HISTORIC     INDUSTRY     WITH     POSSIBILITIES     OF     GREAT     DEVELOPMENT 

Universally  valued  for  its  oil,  the  olive  tree  flourishes  in  Libya,  and  its  culture,  important  in  Roman 

times,  is  regarded  as  lending  itself  to  extensive  development.    The  olive  crushing  mill  at  Siwa,  shown 

in  the  photograph,  is  of  the  type  used  in  Biblical  days.    Presses  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found  in  Cairo, 

where  they  are  used  for  extracting  oil  from  cotton  seed 

Photo,   Rosita  Forbes 

twenty   or   thirty   of  them   in  sight   at 
once.     These  mounds  mark  the  site  of 


"  bir,"  the  rock-hewn  cisterns  of  a 
vanished  race,  of  the  ancient  colonists 
of  Rome  and  still  earlier  civilizations. 
They  in  themselves  are  proof  positive 
of  the  large  population  which  the 
country  once  supported.  Probably  the 
rainfall  was  then  greater,  but  the  inroad 
of  pastoral  Arabs  with  their  nibbling 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  in  the  seventh 
century  would  in  itself  tend  rapidly  to 
deforest  the  country,  and  consequently 
diminish  the  amount  of  moisture. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are,  as  they  have  been  since  the  dawn 
of  history,  Berbers.  In  fact,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  principal  Berber  tribes  is 
supposed  to  be  preserved  in  the  word 
Africa.  This  aboriginal  Berber  stock  has 
at  various  times  been  infused  with 
Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arab 
blood,  to  say  nothing  of  the  negro  strain 
introduced  by  female  slaves  from  the 
Sudan. 

Nevertheless,  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
the  Berber  Beduin  of  the  Libyan 
Desert  is  of  patrician  appearance,  a 
well-set-up  man  of  Aryan  features, 
and  having  a  skin  little  darker  than 
that    of    the    southern    European.     In 


appearance  and  habits  he  has  altered 
not  at  all  in  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  as  the  following  description  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  a  contemporary  of 
our  Lord,  will  serve  to  illustrate.  He 
says  :  "  They  highly  prize  and  value 
their  liberty,  and  when  any  strong  armies 
invade  them,  they  presently  fly  into 
the  wilderness,  as  to  a  strong  fort  or 
castle,  for  refuge  ;  for  no  water  being 
there  to  be  had,  none  can  follow  them 
through  these  deserts.  But  as  to  them- 
selves, they  have  a  sure  and  safe  retreat 
by  the  help  of  earthen  pots  and  vessels 
hid  in  the  ground  prepared  beforehand. 
For  the  soil  is  a  fat  clay,  under  which 
lies  a  soft  stone,  in  which  they  dig  great 
caves,  very  narrow  at  the  entrance, 
but  enlarging  by  degrees  as  they 
increase  in  depth,  till  they  come  at 
length  to  that  bigness  as  to  be  a  hundred 
feet  square.  These  caves  they  fill  up 
to  the  mouth  with  rainwater  ;  then 
they  lay  all  even  with  the  ground,  and 
leave  certain  marks  where  to  find  the 
place,  known  to  none  but  themselves." 
Every  word  of  this  description  written 
by  Siculus  applies  to  the  Berber  of  to-day, 
and  cannot  be  improved  upon.  If 
anyone  doubt,  let  him  ask  of  the 
War    Offices    of    Britain,    France,    or 
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Italy  of  all  countries  who  have  had  war  armoured  car  in  modern  war,  that  the 

W i  N^rth  Afrka      Let  him  ask  of  them  Beduin  has  met  his  master. 

whS  t  then-   opin  on   of   the   elusive  For   days   these    Beduins  will   cover 

Beduin    of    the   Interior,  who,    retiring  forty-mile  marches  without water.  Ttey 

into  his  wilderness  as  to  "  a  strong  fort  and    their    camels,    their    flocks,    asses 

or   castle  "defies   their   utmost   efforts  and     horses,     are     accustomed,     when 

bit'   hfm    to    account.     In    their  pressed     to    go     or    a    wee .    vnthou 

own  deserts  the  Beduins  are  inmost  it.      Their      food.  ^  m   ^days 

flesh,  roots,  and  milk,  to 

•-  ,-;  ,  which    they    add,    when 

'  '     available,    snails,    barley 

cakes,  rice,  and  tea.      In 
-  w  :     .     character  a  Berber  Bed- 

uin is  akin  to  the  Arab. 
To    tell    the   truth   is  to 
him     a     positive      pain, 
thieving  is    a  birthright, 
dirt  and  poverty  are  his 
inseparable    companions. 
To  his  enemies,  treachery 
is   praiseworthy,    cruelty 
natural.    Yet,  in  his  own 
tent,  he  is  generous  and 
hospitable     to     a     fault, 
with    a   child-like    heart 
which  is  both  intelligent 
and   kindly.     Born    with 
an    indolent    nature,    he 
has,   when    called    upon, 
the  volcanic  energy  of  a 
score    of    Europeans. 
Withal,  he  fiercely  loves 
his     liberty     and      the 
hideous  desert  which   he 
inhabits,    and   which    he 
firmly  believes  to  be  the 
fairest    place    in    all    the 
world. 

A  fuller  description  of 
the  "bir,"  or  desert  water 
supplies,  than  that  given 
by    Siculus    may   be    of 
interest.    When  one  is  to 
be  dug,  the  lower  portion 
of  a  rocky  slope  is  chosen. 
In   the    flat    desert   it   is 
often    only     possible     to 
perceive  this  slope  by  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  but    once  prone  it  is  easier  to 
make    out    the   least    change    of    level. 
Having  selected  the  site,  a  narrow  hole, 
little  more  than  a  foot  square,  is  ex- 
cavated   in    the    soft    limestone    rock. 
As    the    diggers    proceed    underground, 
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NATIVE    WOMAN     OF    AUJILA 
Carrying  a  bundle  of  washing  on  her  head,  she  is  muffled  in  the 
folds  S  a  long  garment  called  a  tobh,  the  indlgo  of  which  s  and, 
out  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.      The  Aujila  women  wear  gold  ear- 
rings   and  have  tribal  tattoo  marks  on  forehead  and  chin 
Photo,  Rosita  Forbes 

mobile  warriors  in  the  world,  whom 
neither  cavalry  nor  infantry  can  hope 
to  follow,  and  who,  from  their  safe 
fastnesses  and  hidden  water  supplies, 
can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  slow-moving 
might  of  Europe.  It  is  only  quite 
recently,     with    the     advent     of     the 


*  » 


Mil 
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DESCENDANTS     OF     AN     ANCIENT     WARRIOR     RACE     OF     THE     SAHARA 

These  masked  Tebus  of  Jof  are  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Kufra,  the  ruins  of  whose 

primitive  forts  and  beehive  dwellings  are  numerous.     After  becoming  servants  and  slaves  of  the  Zouias, 

the  Tebus  have  been  gradually  driven  from  Kufra  by  the  conquering  Senussi.     They  wear  sheepskin 

clothing,  and  their  speech  has  been  described  as  akin  to  the  whistling  of  birds 


MRS.     R0S1TA     FORBES    AND     HER    PARTY     MEETING    THE    FAQRUNS 

Between  1879  when  the  German  explorer,  Friedrich  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  known  as  Mustapha  Bey,  was  at 

Buseima,  and  early  in  1921,  when  Mrs.  Rosita  Forbes  arrived  there,  no  European  had  set  foot  in  this 

Libyan  village.     The  photograph  was  taken  on  the    occasion   of    the    first   meeting   between  Mrs. 

Forbes  and  her  party  with  the  members  of  the  important  local  Faqrun  family 

Photos,   Rosita  Forbis 
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they  gradually  enlarge  the  interior  of 
the  shaft  until  it  opens  out  into  a 
circular  flask-shaped  chamber,  say,  ten 
feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  or,  as  Siculus  has  it, 
"  a  bigness  as  to  be  a  hundred  feet 
square."  Having  excavated  this  rock- 
hewn  cistern,  a  few  square  miles  of  the 
rocky  slope  are  enclosed  between  water- 
walls  a  few  inches  high  formed  of  loose 
stones  and  soil. 

The  work  is  now  complete.  On  the 
first  rainfall  the  surface  water  rushes 
down  the  slope  between  the  walls  into 
the    "  bir "    at    the   lower   corner,    and 


his  Beduin.  Both  were  probably  better 
known  in  his  day  than  they  are  now, 
for  the  country  is  in  great  part  un- 
mapped and  the  number  of  the  popu- 
lation unknown.  Like  birds,  the 
whole  population  migrates  seasonally, 
pasturing  their  flocks  in  the  most  arid 
desert  during  the  winter  rains,  and 
moving  to  standing  water,  generally 
in  the  west  of  the  country,  during 
the  heat  of  summer.  Houses  they 
have  none,  and  their  tents  are 
nought  but  a  carpet  raised  on  two 
poles.  Having  no  fixed  habitat,  they 
are  here   to-day   and  gone   to-morrow. 
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S1WA     FROM     THE     DATE     MARKET:     A     SENU3SI     STRONGHOLD 

Built  on  limestone  rocks,  with  houses  one  on  the  top  of  another,  and  narrow  streets  that  in  many 

places  run  in  tunnels  beneath  the  houses,  Siwa  is  the  capital  of  the  oasis  that  contained  the  oracle 

of   Jupiter  Amnion.     Later  the  oasis    became    a    place  of    banishment,    and  in    the    nineteenth 

century  was,  for  a  time,  the  home  of  the  founder  of  the  Senussi  sect 

Photo,   Rosita  Forbes 


rapidly  fills  it  to  the  brim.  In  this 
rocky  cistern  the  water  keeps  cool  and 
sweet  for  years,  and  is  free  from 
evaporation,  no  matter  how  hot  the 
surface  of  the  desert.  Moreover,  a  very 
little  rain  suffices  to  fill  it.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  excavated  soil  forms  a  mound 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  "bir," 
but  when  it  is  wished  to  keep  this  secret, 
as  mentioned  by  Siculus,  the  mound 
is  levelled  off  with  the  rest  of  the  desert 
so  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and  the 
water-wails  are  treated  after  the  same 
manner.      Siculus  knew  his  Libya  and 


No  man  has  counted  them,  and  they  are 
free  as  their  own  desert  winds  which 
blow  with  such  fierceness  and  intensity. 
To  quote  Siculus  again  :  "  It  is  a  law 
among  them,"  he  says,  "  neither  to  sow, 
plant,  build  houses,  nor  drink  any  wine. 
And  the  reason  for  this  law  is  because 
they  conceive  that  those  who  are 
possessed  of  such  things  are  easily 
forced  to  comply  with  the  will  and 
humour  of  those  that  are  more  powerful. 
Some  of  these  breed  up  camels  ;  others 
employ  themselves  in  feeding  sheep, 
roving  to  and  fro  in  the  wilderness  for 
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The  to,™  of  Aujila  in  one  of  the  Ann  a  -Talo  group  o    oases ^ t  ^    °    =nud  a        ^ 
roofless  courts,  irregular  doorways,  and  ""^f/™.!™"5-'^  aroof  and  clav  cupolas,  a  Seuussi 
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"""         VITAL    CENTRE"  VERGING    THE    WATERLESS    |^M    OFJ-IBYA 

This  well  at  Jalo  is  the  last  for  four  *^^*X$?j.,  IWe^  supply-offers'  in  its  mingled 
figures  under  the  palms-gossipmg  while  they  c raw  th e  a ay^    w  f  ^  rf         surroundlIlg 

lngdlgo  and  royal  bine  and  orange  and    ed  a  vmJ contract  totoe^  nog  ^ 


desert. 


"lrano-p  and  reu  a  VIVIU  uuuuasi  «,vj  i-"v  a, — ~ — o     ■  , 

fhf mouth  of  the  well  is  strengthened  by  palm  trunks 
Photos,  Rosita  Forbes 
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the  purpose."  When  the 
tidal  wave  of  Mahomed- 
anism  swept  forward 
from  Arabia  in  the 
seventh  century,  it  found 
in  the  hearts  of  these 
simple  livers  in  the  desert 
a  soil  already  prepared 
for  the  seed  of  Islamic 
prohibition.  Taking  them 
with  it  on  its  crest,  it 
swept  forward  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa, 
and  these  Berbers  became 
the  Moors  who  conquered 
Spain,  and  from  whom 
the  medieval  chivalry 
of  Europe  was  in  great 
measure  derived.   - 

In  modern  times  Ma- 
homedanism  has  had  a 
great  Puritan  revival, 
which  commenced  in 
North  Africa,  and  was  due 
to  the  impulse  given  to  it 
by  the  Senussi,  a  religious 
confraternity  who  seek  to 
reintroduce  the  original 
simplicity  of  faith  and 
life  that  belonged  to  the 
time  of  the  Prophet  of 
Islam. 

The  original  founder  of 
the     Senussi,     one     Sidi 
Mohammed    ben    Ali    es 
Senusssi    by    name,    was 
born     in     Algeria    about 
1787.       He    was    in    the 
direct     line     of     descent 
from  Fatima,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Prophet,  and  his 
name,   "  Es   Senussi,"    is 
variously   stated  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  mountain 
neighbourhood,      or       from      a 
venerated   saint   of   that   name, 
young  man,  he  studied  at  Fez, 
left 


ZOUIA     WOMAN     AND     CHILD     AT     BUSEIMA 

They  belong  to  a  widely  scattered  tribe  of  mingled  Arab  and  Berber 

descent.    Many  of  these  women  are  quite  pretty,  with  pale  olive 

faces,  finely  cut  features,  pointed  chins,  and  dark  eyes.    As  the 

child's  nose  ring  indicates,  the  Zouia  are  fond  of  ornaments 

Photo,  Rosita  Forbes 
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but  at 
the  age  of  thirty  he  left  Morocco  and 
travelled  preaching  throughout  North 
Africa  as  far  as  Cairo  and  Mecca.  At 
the  latter  place  he  founded  a  monastery, 
but,  encountering  opposition  and  per- 
secution, he  in  1843  moved  to  Derna  in 
Cyrenaica.  By  this  time  he  had  many 
followers,  and  had  achieved  the  strong 


friendship  of  the  Sultan  of  Wadai, 
whom  he  had  met  at  Mecca,  and  the 
then  most  powerful  ruler  in  Central' 
Soudan.  Finally,  in  1855,  he  retired 
to  the  desert  oasis  of  Jarabub,  to  be 
free  of  the  influence  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  his  spiritual 
prominence  in  the  world  of  Islam.  There 
in  1859  ne  died,  leaving  two  sons. 

The  succession  devolved  upon  the 
younger  son,  and  the  method  of  its 
doing    so    is    typical    of    the    religious 
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fanaticism  which  characterises  the 
Senussi.  It  is  said  that  Sidi  caused 
both  sons  to  ascend  a  high  palm  tree, 
and,  arrived  at  the  top,  he  ordered  them 
"  in  the  name  of  Allah  "  to  leap  to  the 
ground.  The  elder  feared  to  obey,  but 
the  younger,  at  once  leaping  as  he  was 
told,  fell  to  the  ground, 
but  mrfaculously  escaped  m 
injury. 

In     1883,    during     the 
Mahdi    rising    in    Egypt, 
the  Senussi— disgusted,  it 
is  said,  by  the  bloodshed 
and   rapine— kept    them- 
selves clear  of  the  move- 
ment, but    they   opposed 
whole-heartedly   the 
French      penetration     of 
Algeria.       In    1898   they 
were  nearly  at  war  with 
their  ally    the   Sultan   of 
Wadai,  owing  to  the  beer- 
drinking   habits    of    that 
potentate's  subjects.  The 
latter,    however,    having 
stated     that     his     people 
would  fight   and  die  and 
give  up   their    Senussism 
rather    than    their    beer, 
the    matter    was    finally 
compromised      by       the 
Grand  Senussi  testifying 
that  it  had  been  revealed 
to   him    by    Allah,    as   a 
result    of    much    prayer, 
that  He  would  make   an 
exception  in  the   case  of 
his  faithful  Wadains. 

During  the  Italian  war 
in  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica 
in     1911      the      Senussi 
sided    with    the    Turks, 
and  on  the  latter  making 
peace,      carried      on      a 
guerrilla  war  of  their   own  from   their 
fastnesses  in  the  interior,   keeping   the 
Italians    beleaguered  in  their  seaports. 
In    the    autumn    of     1915     they    also 
invaded    Western     Egypt,     and     kept 


Germans,  they  caused  much  trouble, 
and  it  was  only  after  heavy  fighting 
in  the  Sudan  and  Western  Egypt  that 
they  were  finally  defeated  in  1916  and 
the  old  frontiers  reoccupied.  The  Grand 
Senussi  himself  escaped  to  Constanti- 
nople in  a  submarine,  and  in  his  place 
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VICE-GOVERNOR    OF    THE    SENUSSI 
Brother  and  Wekil,  or  V-ce-Governoro^EsSayed  Mohamad 

■    adventurous  journey  to  Kuira  in  1920  -1 
Photo,  Rosita  Forbes 


a  new  Grand  Senussi,  Sayed  Idris,  was 
set  up  backed  by  the  Italian  and  British 
Governments.  He  has  carried  out  an 
enlightened  and  pro-European  policy. 

invaded    Western     Egypt      and     j«      ^^l^S^^S,^ 

prisoners  for  five  months  the  crew  of      done  much  to  cu  t 

W.S.  Tara,  who  had  been  landed  on     t       wells and  kee op  ^ 
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FORTRESS-LIKE     WALLS     OF     A      HOSPITABLE     SEAT     OF     LEARNING 

Jarabub  (or  Taghabub)  is  a  university  town  of  the  Senussi.     Apart  from  the  pale  sand-brick  houses 

of  the  Senussi  family,  the  mosque,  and  the  tomb  of  Sidi  ben  Ali,  the  dominant  structure  is  the  white 

zawia  or  college,  which  holds  its  students  long  after  they  have  gone  out  to  the  c'ties  and  deserts,  old 

pupils  coming  back  when  they  like  and  being  sure  of  a  hospitable  welcome 
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BUSEIMA:     THE    OLD     HOME     OF    THE    ZOUIA    TRIBE 

Buseima   is    the  central  oasis   of    the    little-known    Kufra   group,    and   its   main   village,    set  amid 

waving  lines  of  creamy  sand-dunes  at  one  corner  of  a  salt  lake,   under  a  mountain   1,273   feet  high, 

consists  of  a  few  square  buildings  with  solid  well -constructed  walls,  regular  and  neatly  finished  yards 

with  strong  wooden  doors  and  well-kept  fruit  gardens.     It  is  famous  for  its  dates 

Photos,  Rosita  Forbes 
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III.    Its  Ten  Thousand  Years  of  History 
By  W.  F.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

Professor   of  Egyptology,    University  College 


EGYPT,  like  most  fertile  countries, 
has  continually  received  fresh  waves 
of  occupants  or.  conquerors.  In 
the  10,000  years  in  which  we  can  trace  its 
history,  over  thirty  different  invasions  or 
foreign  rules  have  occurred  ;  but  when 
invaders  have  upset  the  native  type,  it 
has  reverted  again  in  a  few  centuries  ;  the 
skulls  of  people  who  have  occupied  the 
same  district,  4,000  years  apart,  are 
identical  in  form,  though  fifteen  invasions 
came  in  between.  Each  strong  dynasty 
has  flourished  until  spoiled  by  its  own 
success.  Under  the  Macedonian  Ptolemies 
the  wealth  of  the  country  was  enormous  ; 
under  British  rule  its  population  doubled! 
and  its  wealth  increased  in  far  larger 
proportion. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  man  the  country 
was  under  heavy  rainfall,  which  washed 
down  masses  of  boulders  and  gravel  from 
the  desert  into  the  valley.  But  by  the 
time  we  come  to  the  later  age  of  the 
cave-men  of  Europe,  the  climate  of  Egypt 
had  begun  to  dry  up,  and  the  Nile  annually 
dwindled,  leaving  mud  flats  exposed.  The 
hunting  population,  akin  to  the  Bushman 
type,  could  not  rise  to  their  opportunities, 
and  a  branch  of  Algerians  pushed  in  and 
settled   down   to   cultivate   the   rich   river 

bed  during  the  winter  and  spring  when  it 

lay  exposed. 

The    earliest    stages    of 

this     civilization,     perhaps 
10000  b.c,  had  well-made 

pottery  modelled  by  hand, 

fine    flint     work,     a    little 

copper   for  pins  and    tiny 

chisels,  but  apparently  no 

weaving,       as       goat-skins 

formed    the    only  wearing 

apparel.         These      people 

quickly    developed    in 

Egypt,      and      soon      had 

fairly    good    ivory  carving 

of   figures,    glazed    pottery 

for    beads     and     amulets, 

and      began     the     use     of 

personal    marks      to     dis- 
tinguish    property — marks 

which       gradually       grew 

into     the       Mediterranean 

alphabet. 

During  the  first  civiliza- 
tion    there     were     people 

occasionally     trading      or 

visiting    from    the     East, 

perhaps  from  the  Red  Sea 


mountains  or  some  longer  distance.  After 
many  centuries  they  pushed  down  into 
the  Nile  valley,  bringing  in  a  new  order 
of  things.  Lazuli  from  Persia,  face-veils 
and  pendants  for  women,  amulets,  game- 
boards  and  pieces,  pottery  painted  with 
figures  of  large  ships,  the  finest  ripple- 
chipped  flint  work,  and  brickwork,  all 
appear  for  the  first  time.  These  people 
spread,  and  developed  a  high  civilization, 
using  the  most  beautiful  and  hardest 
rocks  for  their  vases,  often  with  gold 
brims  and  handles.  In  course  of  time  they 
also  declined,  and  two  competitors  ap- 
peared, a  Nubian  invasion  from  the  south, 
and  the  dynastic  people  from  the  east. 

In  these  two  prehistoric  civilizations  we 
can  see  that  there  was  a  firm  belief  in  a 
future  life  ;  the  burials  are  always  of  a 
regular  type,  and  the  offerings  are  usually 
placed  in  similar  positions.  Valuable 
property  was  placed  with  the  dead,  a  vast 
quantity  of  food  was  burnt  at  the  burning- 
place  before  the  cemetery,  and  the  ashes 
were  buried  with  the  dead.  The  first 
people  appear  to  be  those  who  worshipped 
the  Osiris  family  ;  the  second  people  were 
sun-worshippers,  who  began  the  sanctuary 
of  Heliopolis.  That  city  was  the  seat  of 
a  kingdom  before  the  dynastic  people  ; 
and  probably  most  of  the  hundred  or  more 
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PORTICO     OF     A     "MODEL"     THEBAN     HOME 

This  shady  porch,  holding  eight  painted  pillars  with  ornamental 

capitals   is  part  of  one  of  the  two  garden  models  discovered  in 

the   chits  of  Thebes,  and  is  of  special  architectural  interest   as 

very  few  columns  from  Egyptian  private  houses  now  exist 
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CORNER     OF     THE     ROCK    CHAMBER     OF     MODELS     WHEN     FIRST     OPENED 
This  22  P°oto  Japh  was  actually  taken  in  %^™£y^T&^?^*^ 
for  the  future  life  of  the  Egyptian  aristocrat  J^jgW^gnSSS  at  his  grave"  for  these  small 
£%^]^%^*&&%Z.  &^SS|U  °f  then!  in  the  Other  World 

photo,   Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 


prehistoric  kings  named  in  the  early  annals 
ruled  there.  Over  all  the  Nile  valley,  up 
into  Nubia,  there  was  peaceful  trade,  it 
not  a  united  rule  ;  the  same  products  are 
found  from  end  to  end  of  the  land.  _ 

Meanwhile    a    new    order    was    arising 
Even    at    the    beginning    of    the    second 
prehistoric   age,   an  imitation  of  a  signet 
cylinder  is  foiyid,   with  mere  rough  cuts 
oh  it     On  reaching  the  finest  development 
of  flint-working  there  is  a  most  remarkable 
carving  of  an  ivory  handle  for  a  flint  knife 
Among  the  .subjects  on  it  are  combats  of 
men   with   two   different   forms   of   ships, 
Egyptians   and   invaders.      On   the   other 
side  is  a  group  of  a  hero  between  two  lions, 
a  subject  akin  to  those  of  Mesopotamia. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  fur  cap,  and  a  long  thick 
coat  to  below  the  knees,  manifestly  from 
a  cold  country.     The  lions  he  holds  have 
thick  wool  beneath,  to  resist  the  chili  of 
snow.      Clearly   this  design  belongs   to   a 
cold  region,  and  the  style  of  work  is  tar 
better  than  anything  that  the  Egyptian 


was  then  doing.  A  highly  artistic  people 
were  pressing  into  the  Nile  valley,  probably 
from  the  highlands  of  Elam,  and  arriving 
by  water,  which  could  hardly  be  except 
through  the  Red  Sea.  _ 

An  entirely  new  phase  of  national  lite 
begins  with  the  dynastic  people.  They 
employed  a  regular  system  of  writing, 
which  went  on  through  many  changes 
until  superseded  by  the  Greek  alphabet. 
This  writing  has  made  them  the  starting 
point  of  written  history,  the  first  dynasty 
of  Egypt.  Yet  even  thev  knew  by  tradition 
a  long  period  of  kings  of  Upper,  and  others 
of  Lower,  Egypt.  They  brought  m  the 
use  of  cylinder  seals,  which  are  typical  of 
Babylonia;  and  various  designs  upon 
these  are  like  those  found  on  the  east  ot 
Mesopotamia.  The  records  of  their 
conquest,  carved  on  slate,  are  of  a  style 
unlike  the  prehistoric  Egyptian,  but 
directly  descended  from  the  work  on  the 
ivory  knife-handle,  which  shows  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  invasion  by  sea.    They 
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introduced  carving  of  memorial  stones, 
and  sculpture  in  stone  and  ivory  of  very 
life-like  character.  They  built  up 
structures  over  their  graves,  which  led  on 
to  the  development  of  the  pyramids.  They 
had  much  more  copper  for  tools,  and 
began  the  use  of  the  wheel  for  pottery. 

Beginning  of  the  First  Dynasty 

In  every  direction  the  small  group  of 
dominant  fighters  who  subdued  Egypt 
entirely  changed  the  course  of  its  civiliza- 
tion. Even  in  their  capital  they  were  not 
over  a  tenth  of  the  men  around  ;  they 
were,  moreover,  four  inches  shorter  than 
the  prehistoric  Egyptian,  much  as  the 
conquering  Roman  was  much  shorter  than 
the  Celt.  Thus  they  dominated  by  ability, 
and  not  by  numbers  or  mere  force.  The 
indications  that  we  have  support  the 
view  that  these  people  came  by  sea  from 
the  Elamite  region,  down  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  up  the  Red  Sea,  crossing  the 
desert  to  Coptos,  and  perhaps  other  points 
on  the  Nile.  After  occupying  Upper  Egypt, 
they  pushed  down  the  valley  until  they 
conquered  the  Delta,  and  as'rulers  of  all 
Egypt  started  the  first  dynasty  of  its 
continuous  history,  about  5500  B.C. 

The  royal  cemetery  of  the  first  dynasty 
has  given  a  glimpse  of  the  high  civilization 
of  that  time.  The  table-service  was  of  the 
most  beautiful  stones  ;  there  were  dishes 
of  porphyry,  of  a  delicate  blue-grey 
volcanic  rock,  coloured  marbles,  basalt, 
alabaster,  and  cups  of  rock  crystal.  Also 
stone  dishes  carved  to  imitate  basket- 
work    and    carved    wooden    trays,    some 


inlaid  with  the  new  rarity  of  coloured 
glass.  Delicate  ivory  carving  appears,  and 
finely-wrought  jewelry  of  turquoise,  lazuli, 
amethyst,  and  gold."  This  summer  was 
but  brief  ;  after  a  few  reigns  it  declined, 
and  apparently  a  fresh  invasion  from  the 
south  took  place,  without  much  injury 
to  the  civilization. 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  grandest 
period  of  Egypt.  The  master  personality 
of.Khufu  (Cheops)  took  control  of  all  the 
resources.  His  dominating,  far-seeing 
determination  overcame  all  difficulties, 
whether  of  man  or  of  nature.  His  immense 
organizing  power  shaped  the  administra- 
tion in  the  lines  it  followed  for  thousands 
of  years.  His  reforming  vigour  swept  away 
the  prerogatives  of  priesthood  that  had 
grown  up.  The  temples  were  closed,  and 
sacrifices  forbidden,  so  that  mere  pottery 
substitutes  might  be  thrown  in  the  altar 
fires.  Then  arose  as  his  pyramid  the 
greatest  building  of  all  time  ;  "  not  merely 
supreme  in  mass,  but  in  the  highest 
accuracy  of  work,  and  remarkable  skill  in 
geometric  design.  Over  six  thousand  years 
of  man's  endeavours  still  look  trifling  by 
its  side. 

Splendours  of  Egyptian  Architecture 

Nor  was  this  the  only  effort.  In  the  few 
centuries  from  Khufu  onward  there  was 
a  greater  abundance  of  sculpture  than 
.there  has  been  in  any  later  age  of  Egypt, 
or  perhaps  of  the  world.  Hundreds  of 
tomb-chapels  were  lined  with  scenes  in 
relief,  showing  all  the  wealth  and  products 
of  the  land  ;  and  seldom  without  a  statue, 
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COUNTING     IN    THE    CATTLE     IN     THE     PRESENCE    OF    THE     NOBLE 
The  various  wooden  figures  average  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high.    This  model,  the  largest  of  the 
set,  about  six  feet  long,  shows  the  Egyptian  landowner  seated  under  a  portico  facing  a  courtyard 
through  which  are  being  driven  herds  of  red,  black,  piebald,  and  speckled  beeves.     On  one  side  sits 
his  son  and  heir,  on  the  other  are  four  clerks,  engaged  in  enumerating  and  recording  the  cattle 

Photo,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New   Yorb 
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parpfnTRY     AS     PRACTISED     IN     ANCIENT     EGYPT 

accompany  him  to  his  "  future  abode      ^°{^^Xt^Lm  into  planks,  while  to  the  right  an 
carpenter's  f^e^%%^J^^Z^t^A^  with  Chisel  and  mall. 
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WEAVING     ESTABLISHMENT    WITH     WOMEN     WORKERS 

Some  women  are  here  seen  spmnmg  **?»£&%£»*  "SS^^^SkSSS 
the  threads   into   material  on  large  |00™sv?P^  .T°  therefore,  did  not  wish  to  find  himselt  devoid 
"SE^S%^tt3fifi££^^ ^  on  discovery,  actually  unbroken 
of  cloth.ng  m  etermty.     Many  o^  mt6ptmn  Museum,  Ne»  York 
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MINIATURE     CATTLE     BEING     FATTENED     FOR     SLAUGHTER 

Fat-stock  breeding  obviously  played  an  important  role  on  the  Egyptian  noble's  estate,  and  being 

quite  unable  to  picture  a  tutun  life  without  food  and  drink  he  prepared  a  vast  herd  of  wooden  beasts 

that,  after  death,  he  might  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  spirit  beef.     In  their  stable  the  oxen  are  being 

fattened,  and  their  proportions  are  such  as  to  render  exit  through  the  door  a  seeming  impossibility 


WffW 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSE  SHOWING  THE  NOBLEMAN'S  LARDER 
When  sufficiently  fattened  the  oxen  were  brought  to  the  butcher's  shop,  and  there  the  last  scene  in  their 
hves  history  was  enacted.  Trussed  up  for  butchering,  they  were  thrown  on  the  ground  the  relentless 
kmte  at  their  throats.  A  scribe  with  papyrus  roll  was  present  to  keep  the  accounts,  and  in  a  corner 
blood-puddings  were  prepared  by  two  servants,  while  overhead  joints  of  meat  ripened  for  the  table 
Photos,   Metropolitan  Museum,  Nevp   Yorfy 
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or  perhaps  several,  portraying  m  lifelike 
manner  some  of  the  noblest  types  of  men 
The  main  forms  of  the  architecture  all 
arise  in  this  period  ;  the  palm-leal  column 
the  clustered  lotus  column,  the  scenes  of 
triumph  and  of  devotion  on  the  temple 
walls  these  were  established  and  continued 


*§ 


triumphed,  and  gave  Egypt  ft  firm 
dynasty,  the  XHth,  ruling  from  the  coast 
to  Dongola,  as  far  as  from  Loodono 
Rome,  and  about  3300  b.c  was  one  of  the 
areat  epochs  of  civilization.  Though 
without  the  magnificence  of  the  earlier 
age  there  was  more  luxury  of  beauty  m 
'  exquisite      jewelry,       and 

"  amazing  accuracy  of  finish 
in  the  granite  sarcophagi. 
The  good  government  of 
I*.  tin-,    strong  family  gave  a 

couple  of  centuries  of  peace 
and  internal  prosperity. 

All  classes  seem  to  have 
flourished,    the   abundance 
of  tombstones  left  of  this 
time  shows  a  wide-spread 
middle  class,  and  the  graves 
of  the  lower  classes  show  no 
poverty.    Literature  began 
to  take  its  place  among  the 
arts.     In    the    earlier   age 
there    were    collections    of 
proverbs,  very  true  to  the 
Egyptian     character,    and 
giving  an  excellent  view  of 
the  sound  common  sense  of 
the    writers.     But    in    the 
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IN     HIS     DECKCABIN 

Several  of  the  boat  models 
include  small  portraits  of 
trie  Egyptian  noble,  for 
when  in"  eternity  he  would 
be  desirous  of  taking  a 
pleasure  sail,  his  soul  could 
enter  at  will  into  any  one  of 
the  little  figures  of  himself 

to  be  copied  and  imitated 

down  to  the  Roman  age. 
Yet    all    this    splendour 

faded,  the  men  of  the  north 

pressed  in,  and  by  4000  B.C. 

Egypt  was  for  two  or  three 

centuries  ruled  by   Syrian 

kings,     who      took     an 

Egyptian     name,     but    to 

whom  Syria  was  the  main 

thought.    At  the  same  time 

the  southerners  akin  to  the 

modern     Galla    descended 

the  river  and  held  the 
south.  They  took  up 
Egyptian  civilization,  and 
produced  in  a  new  style 
many  sculptures  of  enormous  vigour  and 
brilliant  finish,  in  the  hardest  of  .stones. 
Moreover,  the  westerners  pushed  m  from 
the  oases  and  the  Fayum  ;  they  drove  out 
the  Syrians,  and  for  some  three  centuries 
ruled  Esrvrrt  They  were  ruthless,  like  the 
Fatimites'later  on?and  were  so  hated  that 
after  their  fall  their  graves  were  opened 
and  the  bodies  entirely  destroyed  or  burnt. 
At  last  the  descendants  of  the  southerners 
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ON     BOARD     A     NILE     TRAVELLING-BOAT 

Mehenkwetre  hoped  to  pass  many ^^^^^Vs 

Photos,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New    ■■ 
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XHth  dynasty  the  ideal  of  romance  of 
foreign  travel,  of  the  love  of  fine  speeches, 
was  bought  forward  Scribes  were  no 
longer  mere  accountants  of  estates  ,  fine 
writing  might  lead  them  far  into  favour 

So  soo/as  this  firm  rule  weakened  the 
separatist  tendency  of  each  district 
destroyed  the  prosperous  unity  of -the 
country.  A  southern  and  a  northern 
kingdom    were     again     struggling,    with 
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HOW     A     GRANARY     WAS     CONDUCTED     IN      EGYPT     4000     YEARS     AGO 

Perfect  in  its  completeness  is  this  minute  granary  where  two  men  scoop  up  the  grain  and  place  it  in 
sacks  when  it  is  carried  up  a  flight  of  stairs  by  other  workmen  and  emptied  into  three  capacious  bins. 
In  an  ante-room  sit  scribes  with  papyrus  rolls  and  tablets  recording  the  various  measures,  and 
near  the  entrance  is    the   superintendent,  who,  stick    in  hand,  maintains  order  among  the  workers 


BAKERS     AND     BREWERS     PLYING     THEIR     TRADES     SIDE     BY     SIDE 
This  building  contains  two  establishments,  a  bakery  and  a  brewery.     In  the  right-hand  room  two 
women  are  grinding  the  com  into  flour,  and  men  are  kneading  the  dough  and  fashioning  it  into  fanci- 
fully shaped  cakes  and  loaves,  which  others  bake  in  ovens.     In  the  brewery  the  men  are  mixing  the 
mash  in  a  barrel,  and  pouring  the  fermented  yeast  into  a  row  of  stoppered  jars  standing  by  the  wall 

Photos,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New   York 
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frequent  fluctuations  of  the  boundary, 
destroying  the  welfare  and  regular  pro- 
ductivyene!s  of  the  land  -Sememes  a 
strong  ruler  would  hold  all  Egypt  as  in 
old  dlvs  but  soon  the  confusion  returned, 
gradually  reducing  the  country  to  poverty. 


Rule  of  the  Great  Shepherd  Kings 
After  some  centuries  of  this  decay  came 
a    repetition    of   the    Syrian   invasions  of 
the    past       For    a    century   the    country 
was  raTded  by  bands  whom  the  disunited 
Egyptians  coldd  not  repel ;  at  last   about 
2WB  c,  a  stable  government  was  set  up, 
and    six   great   Shepherd    Kings,  like  the 
great  Khalifas  of  Arab  Egypt,  brought ;tte 
country  fairly  into  shape  again.   ItftfM 
doubt    a  bad  time   for   all  the   educated 
classes    and  the  arts  and  literature  almost 
drsappeared.     This  great  Hyksos  r^e  was 
not  limited  to  Egypt  ;  works  of  this  age 
have  been  found  at  Bagdad  and  m  Crete, 
nnd    the   later   Hyksos   called   themselves 
"of   the  sea  "  ;    they    probably   ruled   m 
Syria    like  the   earlier  Syrian  kings    and 
|r  ad  their  influence  far  on  both ^ides 

Deliverance  once  more  came  from  the 
smith  Small  Berbermes,  almost  black 
X  the  delicate-featured  desert  tabes  of 
the  present  day,  steadily  pushed  down 
the  valley,  about  1600  B.C.  ^f.^J^ 
the  war  had  been  carried  out  mto  Syr£ 
and  the  land  was  free  ;   another  fifty  years, 


and    Egvpt   was   raiding   and   levying   on 
Syria  oTto  the  Euphrates.   This  conquest 
of  Swia  by  Egypt,  had  far  more  influence 
on  tie  EwpS  than  the  dominance  of 
Syrians  in' Egypt.     The  Syrian  overlord 
and   his  warriors  were   few,   and    natea  , 
?hey  might  rule  by  force,  and  the  Egyptian 
detested8  them.    But  when  Egypt  entered 
Syria    the    flow    of    captives    into    Egypt 
brought  in  far  more  intimate  connexions^ 
S    artists    and    workmen    introduced 
ther  desgns  and  methods  ;    Syrian  girls 
came   into   all  the   officers'   families    and 
their  language,   ways,   and  blood   became 
msTparabTy  mixed  with  those  of  the  ruling 
Spt  ans7     The    old   solid-looking   type 
almost   disappeared,    and    a    lighter,    less 
substantial  and  enduring  style  appears  m 
the  faces  and  the  workswhichwe  now  meet. 
Standards    Lowered    under  Akhenaton 
fr,    nlace   of   the   fine   sculpture   of   the 
tomb/ there   is   irregular   plastering   and 
brilliant    colouring  ;     everything    is done 
for  effect  and  brightness,  without  spendin 

L  breaking  the  tradition  of  works  and 
not  making  anything  permanent^ to  take 
its  place.    The  efforts  of  a  reformer  out  of 
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due  time  are  a  misfortune  to  himself  and 
to  others,  however  true  his  ideas  may  be. 
The  effect,  after  his  generation  passed 
away,  was  a  considerable  lowering  of  the 
standards  of  the  country  in  various  ways. 
The  wide  conquests  in  Syria  and  in  the 
Sudan,  from  Thotlimes  I.  to  Rameses  II., 
altered  the  conditions  of  life.  Large 
numbers  of  men  went  abroad,  and  brought 
new  ideas  home.  Thousands  of  captives 
were  brought  in  to  do  public  works  of 
stone-cutting  and  building.  The  labour  of 
the  country  was  largely  slave-labour,  and 
the  temples  had  great  numbers  of  serfs  to 
cultivate  their  wide  estates.  The  priest- 
hood accordingly  greatly  increased  in 
power,  and  after  about  three  centuries 
took  over  the  government  altogether. 
This  proved  but  a  brief  stage,  and  after  a 
century  and  a  half  a  military  adventurer 
from  Elam,  Shishak,  "  the  man  of  Susa," 
came  in  on  the  East  and  settled  at  Bubastis 

Influence  of  Southern  Invaders 

All  Egypt  fell  into  his  hands,  but  there 
was  little  life  remaining  in  it,  and  no  serious 
revival  in  work  appears  until  the  Ethiopian 
came  down  and  took  possession. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Egypt  has  been 
resuscitated  by  southern  invaders.  The 
Galla    invasion    led    on     to    the   splendid 


Xllth  dynasty  ;  the  Berber  invasion 
headed  the  XVlIIth  dynasty  ;  and  the 
Ethiopians  of  the  XXV th  dynasty  brought 
back  really  solid  and  fine  work,  which  was 
the  parent  of  the  revival  in  the  XXVIth 
dynasty.  Piankhy,  in  his  conquest,  shows 
a  keen  wish  to  spare  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  to  render  his  occupation  as  inoffensive 
as  possible.  All  kinds  of  work  revived. 
The  sculptures  and  funeral  figures  show 
a  great  improvement  on  anything  that  the 
Egyptian  had  done  for  centuries  past,  and 
the  small  work  was  equally  improved. 

The  Conquest  by  Alexander 

The  next  great  change  wras  the  filtering 
in  of  Greek  influence.  Not  only  were 
traders  pushing  their  way,  but  officially 
Greek  generals  and  Greek  troops  were 
employed  as  mercenaries  by  rival  parties 
in  Egypt.  Large  bodies  of  Greeks  were 
stationed  as  frontier  guards,  east,  west; 
and  south  of  Egypt.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  a  dominant  civilization  broke 
in  upon  Egyptian  life.  The  Syrian  had 
modified  much  before,  but  was  so  nearly 
akin  that  his  style  could  be  blended  with 
the  Egyptian.  'But  the  Greek  could  not 
be  assimilated.  He  must  be  accepted  all 
or  none  ;  any  blending  with  Egyptian 
design  spoiled  both. 


CATCHING     FISH     FOR     THE     RICH     MAN'S     TABLE 
Extremely  fond  of  boating  on  the  Nile,  Mehenkwetre  had  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  different  boats 
modelled  for  his  future  life.    Between  these  two  papvrus  canoes,  propelled  by  spear-shaped  paddles, 
a  large  seine  containing  a  miraculous  draught  of  painted  fish  is  being  hauled  by  sturdy  fishermen. 
•  of  models  is  perhaps  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  found  m  Egypt,  as  tar  as 


This  remarkable  set  of 


__  perhaps 
completeness  and  preservation  are  concerned 
Photo,   Metropolitan   Museum,  New  York 
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Where  the  Egyptian  kept  to  his  own 
style,  the  result  is  not  to  be  despised, 
even  into  Roman  times,  as  at  Esneh  ;  but 
the  mock-Egyptian  or  mock-Greek  are 
each  an  abomination.  Under  the  conquest 
by  Alexander  and  the  rule  of  the  Mace- 
donian Ptolemies,  all  feeling  for  Egyptian 
ways  and  thoughts  decayed.  The  habits 
of  the  people  probably  continued  with 
little  change,  as  they  have  done  in  many 
ways  to  the  present  time.  But  Greek 
influence  changed  the  feeling  about  things, 
much  as  Islam  has  again  changed  ideas  m 
its  turn.  The  Egyptian  of  500  B.C.  could 
have  understood  him  of  5000  B.C.  ;  by 
a.d.  500  he  was  a  different  man. 

Harassed  by  Roman  Tax-gatherers 
Rome  made  but  little  change  in  ideas. 
Greek  continued  to  be  the  official  and 
common  business  language  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  little  evidence  of  any  fresh 
influence.  But  in  economics  the  change 
was  terrible.  Under  the  Ptolemies  the 
royal  revenue  was  three  millions  sterling. 
The  number  of  gigantic  temples  built, 
after  the  age  of  religious  dominance, 
shows  how  much  spare  wealth  there  was. 
The  Roman  seized  it  all  as  an  imperial 
perquisite  ;  within  three  centuries  the 
land  was  so  impoverished  that  it  could 
not  afford  the  most  debased  currency  ;  for 
small  values  barter  was  resorted  to,  and 
for  large  property  the  weighing  of  gold. 
The  heavy  exaction  of  grain  to  feed  the 
idle  proletariat  of  Rome,  and  the  taxation 
of  every  trade,  had  drained  the  country 
more  than  it  could  bear.  So  entirely 
artificial  was  this  poverty  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Arabs  took  over  the  control,  the 
government  revenue  rose  to  seven  millions 
sterling. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  country 
went  on  in  the  Roman  age,  as  we  see  by 
the  hundreds  of  accounts  and  letters  that 
have  been  found,  but  harassed  at  every 
turn  by  tax-gatherers.  There  were  some 
appointed  to  the  hateful  work  because 
from  their  wealth  they  could  make  up 
arrears  which  defied  collection  ;  others 
were  tax-farmers,  who  by  contract  agreed 


to  pay  a  fixed  sum  and  collect  all  they 
could  within  legal  limits.  The  taxes  were 
on  corn  (in  kind),  on  all  other  crop  lands, 
houses,  cattle,  poll-tax,  trade  taxes, 
customs,  one-tenth  on  all  sales,  one- 
twentieth  on  inheritance.  The  oil  revenue 
under  the  Ptolemies  involved  inspectors 
looking  in  every  kitchen  to  see  what  fats 
and  dripping  might  be  used  as  substitutes 
for  oil.  The  whole  of  this  detailed  inspec- 
tion and  collection  involved  an  army  of 
officials  living  on  the  country.  The  old 
Egyptian  system  of  each  petty  district 
being  self-contained  in  its  management, 
and  only  yielding  a  small  amount  to  the 
court  for  maintenance,  was  a  liberty  which 
must  have  made  the  Roman  exactions  a 
bitter  burden. 

It  was   the   intolerable   misgovernment 
of  Byzantine  times  that  made  most  of  the 
Egyptians    welcome    the    Arab    invasion. 
Taxation  was  now  light,   and.  most  of  it 
remained   in   the   country.      There   was   a 
simple,  direct,  personal  government,  with 
appeal'  to  a  present  authority  who  could 
deal   without   chicane   of   legalities.      The 
arbitrary  rule  of  an  Arab  was  better  than 
the   intricate    exactions   of    a    Byzantine. 
Then  Mesopotamia  rose  to  its  high  con- 
dition   in    the    ninth  century,   a  different 
period  of  culmination  from  that  of  Europe  ; 
and    Egypt    under    the    rule    of    Bagdad 
shared  in  that  grandeur  and  welfare. 
Mohemet    Ali    and    the    British 
This    fair   condition   was    soon   clouded 
over    by    the    pressure    of    other    Asiatics 
behind  the  Arab.     By  850,  Turks,  under 
the     nominal     Arabs,     were     ruling     the 
country.         In     969     the    half-barbarous 
Algerians  swept  in.      In  n  69  Saladin  the 
Kurd    conquered    the    land,    followed    m 
1250  by   Kipchaks  and  Mongols,   and  in 
1382  by  Circassians.    The  Osmanh  finally 
took  possession  in  1517.     The  recent  rise 
of  Egypt  is  due  to  the  Albanian  Mehemet 
Ali  in  1805  and  his  family  ;    carried  for- 
ward more  rapidly  by  the  British  control 
in  1882,  which  has  doubled  the  population 
since  then,  and  made  Egypt  again  one  of 
the  richest  lands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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The   Country 

Bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  south 
by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  east  by  Palestine, 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  Red  Sea,  and  west  by  Tripoli. 
Area  12,033  square  miles,  or  including  Libyan 
Desert  region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Sinai  Peninsula,  but  excluding  the  Sudan, 
about  350,000  square  miles.  Population  01  five 
governorships  and  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Egypt,  12,750,000,  including  fellahm  (tellah- 
ploughman  or  tiller  of  the  soil),  Bedum  shepherds 
or  herdsmen,  Berberines  (mixed  negro  and  Arab 
blood),  and  Copts.     Chief  language  Arabic. 

Libyan  Desert.  Part  of  extensive  territory 
known  as  Libya,  between  Tunisia  and  Egypt. 
Extends  along  Mediterranean  from  po.nt  near 
Ras  Aiir  to  point  N.  of  Bay  of  Solium,  and  extends 


S  to  Fazzan  and  Kufra.  Area  of  whole  territory 
estimated  between  300,000  and  550,000  square 
miles.     (See  Italy.) 

Government    and    Constitution 

Independent  sovereign  state,  Sultan  Ahmed 
Fuad  Pasha  being  proclaimed  king  March  14, 
1922,  with  cabinet  and  legislative  assembly,  i  here 
are  five  governorships  (Cairo,  Alexandria,  Suez 
Canal,  Suez,  Damietta),  and  fourteen  provinces 
subdivided  into  districts. 

Defence 

Native  army  about  18,000  ;  service  nominally 
compulsory  between  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty- 
seven,  for  three  years,  except  in  Sudanese  bat- 
talions in  which  service  is  voluntary  and  extended. 
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Commerce    and    Industries 

Chief  industry  agriculture.  The  cultivable 
area  is  estimated  at  about  13..000  square  miles. 
Grain,  cotton  and  sugar  important  products. 
Where,  as  in  Lower  Egypt,  irrigation  is  perennial, 
two  and  sometimes  three  crops  are  secured  each 
year.  In  1920  the  wheat  yield  was  863,000 
tons,  barley  227,480  tons.  The  date  palm  is  an 
important  growth,  and  limes,  bananas,  melons, 
and  olives  are  cultivated.  Area  under  cotton 
1920-21, 1,828,000  feddans  (1  fedd&h— 1.038  acre). 

Oil  and  tobacco  are  being  exploited,  and  building 
stones,  clays,  gypsum,  gold,  manganese  ores, 
natron,  phosphate  of  lime,  peridots;  salt,  alum, 
magnesia,  and  others  developed  commercially. 
In  1921  the  leading  exports  were  valued  at 
££.36,356,062  (textiles  and  yarns  £E. 28, 611, 329  ; 
cereals  and  vegetables  ££.4,840,616  ;  tobacco 
£E  703,520)  ;  imports  £E.SS,J°7»984  (textiles  and 
yarns  £E.  14, 682, 793  i  cereals  and  vegetables 
£E  11  564,771  ;  metals  and  manufactures 
££.7,382,381  ;  tobacco  £E.i,973,i28).  Chief 
commerce  with  the  United  Kingdom,  U.S.A., 
and  France.  Monetary  unit,  gold  pound  of 
100  piastres,  valued  at  £1  os.  6Jd.  sterling. 

Communications 

The  Nile  is  the  great  highway,  and  much 
travelling  is  done  by  boat.  Exclusive  of  Sudan 
military  railway  to"  Khartum,  the  state-owned 
railways  have  over  2,311  miles  of  track  ;    private 


companies  own  over  720  miles  of  light  railways. 
Since  1918  there  has  been  direct  railway  com- 
munication between  Cairo  and  Palestine.  Suez 
Canal,  including  approach  channels,  103  miles. 
In  1920  4,009  vessels,  totalling  17,574,657  net 
tonnage,  passed  through,  yielding  in  gross  receipts 
over  £10,000,000.  Concession  to  company  expires 
in  1968.  In  1920  the  state  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones totalled  21,506  miles  of  wire. 

Religion    and    Education 

In  1917  the  population  included  11,658,148 
Mahomedans,  854,770  Orthodox,  59.580  Jews, 
47,480  Protestants,  107,680  Roman  Catholics.  In 
addition  to  Moslem  mosques  and  universities  at 
Cairo,  Tanta,  Damietta,  and  Alexandria,  under 
control  of  council  of  the  University  of  El  Azhar  at 
Cairo,  there  are  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
elementary  vernacular  schools,  and  many  profes- 
sional colleges,  the  proportion  of  natives  able 
to  read  and  write  being  about  120  per  thousand 
among  males  and  18  per  thousand  among  females. 
A  state  university  is  projected  at  Cairo. 

Chief  Towns 

Cairo,  capital  (population  790,940),  Alexandria 
(444,600),  Port  Said  and  Ismailia  (91,000),  Tanta 
(74,190),  Assiut  (51,430),  Mansura  (49,230), 
Damanhur  (47,860),  Faiyum  (44,400),  Zagazig 
(41,740),  Minya  (34,940),  Beni  Suef  (31,980),  Suez 
(30,990),  Damietta  (30,980). 
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England 

I.  Survey  of  English  Life  &  Character 
By  Hamilton  Fyfe 

1. 

Racial    Fusion    &    the    Rise   of  the    Middle    Class 


w 


HEN  the  origins  of  the  English 
are    in    question,    Tennyson's 
line, 
Norman  and  Saxon  and  Dane  are  we, 

is  sure  to  be  quoted.  Yet  Tennyson 
left  out  one  strain  without  which  the 
English  character  cannot  be  plumbed  to 
its  ultimate  depths.  First  among  the 
cultivators  of  Britain  were  the  Celts, 
and  there  is  much  in  the  present-day 
populations  of  Britain  which  cannot  be 
explained  save  by  the  persistence  of 
Celtic  traits.  In  the  Irish,  the  Welsh, 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Cornish  folk  these  idiosyncracies  are 
more  strongly  marked  for  the  reason 
that  the  Celts  were  driven  by  the  new- 
comers into  the  fringes  of  the  land  and 
oversea.  But  they  are  noticeable,  in  the 
make-up  of  the  English  as  well. 

Of  the  Britons,  as  these  Celts  were 
called,  who  inhabited  Britain  (after- 
wards known  as  England)  when  Julius 
Caesar,  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  that 
great  soldier,  Agricola,  conquered  it 
for  the  Romans  during  the  first  century 
before  and  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  we  know  little  enough  for 
certain,  but  we  do  know  that  in  some 
of  their  qualities  they  were  like  the 
English  of  later  times. 

Britons    Seen   Through    Roman    Eyes 

"  The  Britons,"  wrote  Tacitus,  the 
Roman  historian,  "  readily  support 
levies  and  taxes,  so  long  as  their  pride 
is  not  hurt.  Insult  they  cannot  bear. 
They  have  been  tamed  to  obedience, 
but  not  to  slavery."  Tacitus  compared 
the  Britons  favourably  with  the  Gauls  ; 
they  "  displayed  more  spirit."  But  he 
condemned  them  for  their  fluidity  of 
character.  Instead  of  sticking  stolidly 
to  their  own  customs  and  language,  they 


spoke  Latin  and  took  to  wearing  the 
Roman  dress.  "  Gradually  they  yielded 
to  the  seduction  of  our  Roman  vices 
they  indulged  in  comfortable  seats 
baths,  and  elegant  banquets."  This 
to  the  mind  of  Tacitus,  degraded  them 
to  the  level  of  slaves.  "  The  ignorant," 
he  added  cynically,  "  call  it  civilization. 

English    Disdain   for    Rhetoric 

There  was  among  the  Britons,  too,  a 
readiness  to  make  speeches  which  found 
no  counterpart  among  the  English  at 
any  period  of  their  history.  It  is  true 
that  the  English  have  been  ruled  by 
speeches.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
it  was  considered  so  necessary  for  young 
men  of  the  ruling  class  to  be  fluent  and 
correct  public  speakers  that  the  Public 
Schools  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
training  them  in  oratory  upon  the  best 
classical  models  —  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.  This  was  the  origin  of  what  are 
still  called  Speech  Days,  occasions  on 
which  parents  and  friends  assemble  to 
hear  boys  recite. 

But  the  very  fact  that  it  was 
thus  found  desirable  to  train  orators  so 
carefully  proved  that  there  was  not  in 
the  English  any  natural  aptitude  for 
rhetoric.  This  is,  indeed,  an  aptitude 
which  they  have  always  despised.  Even 
when  speech-making  was  the  principal 
accomplishment  required  from  a 
politician,  the  speaking  was  in  the  formal 
classical  style.  It  was  not  thought  good 
form  to  display  emotion  save  in  a 
theatrical  style,  the  style  of  Chatham 
and  of  Burke  when  he  threw  the  dagger 
on  the  floor  of  the  House — though 
Burke  was  a  Celt  and  ought  to  have 
known  better  ;  he  could  certainly  dis- 
pense with  tricks.  The  speeches  which 
Tacitus  gives  us  as  the  utterances  of 
ancient  Britons  have  in  them  a  native 
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eloquence  and  power  which  are  found 
among  Celts  everywhere  but  have  never 
marked  the  speech  of  the  English- .It 
is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  spite  of  then 
eloquent  orations  before  battle  he 
Britons  were  steadily  defeated  by  the 
Roman  legions,  and  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years  they  remained  under 
Roman  rule. 

Roman    Occupation 

In    the    towns    this 

willingly     enough,     and 

prospered     along     with 

themselves,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  to 

tion  imposed  upon  them  to  Provide  the 

expenses   of    government.       Agriculture 

flourished,    large    quantities    of    wheat 

were  exported  to  the  Continent.     lion 

tin     and    lead     mines      were     worked 

energetically,  perhaps  by  forced  labour. 

Good  roads"  were  made    the  cities  were 

ailed,  the  ports  were  busy.    The  tau^ 


of    Britain 

was  accepted 
the  natives 
the     Romans 


of  a  British  leader  of  the  first  century  : 
"  The  Romans  make  a  desert  and  call  it 
peace,"   was  shown   to  be  undeserved 
In  the  country  the  Romans  never  quite 
subdued  the  British  population,  which 
kept    its    own   language    and   in    some 
districts  its  own  chiefs.     This  explains 
the  failure  of  Roman  "  civilization      to 
take,  deeper  root.    For  one  thing,  it  was 
confined  to  the  towns  ;  for  another,  the 
lack  of  union  between  the  Romanised 
population   and  the   country-fo  k    wi  h 
whom   the  townsfolk  had  so  little  m 
common,  prevented  the  offering  of  any 
effective    organized    resistance    to    the 
invasions  which  began  as  soon  as  the 
Roman  troops  were  withdrawn  in    he 
vear   All     all   the   forces   of   the   dying 
Empire  being  then  required  to  defend 
Italy  against  the  barbarian  Goths. 

Arrival   of   the   Angles 

In  the  north  the  invaders  were  Picts, 
one  of  the  British  tribes  which  had  been 
driven  by  the  Roman  forces  into  the 
Sands  of  Scotland.  In  the  south, 
Sefe  was  a  landrng  at  Ebbsfleet  m 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  by  pirates  from 
Jutland.  These  pirates  were  called 
Andes  or  English,  and  with  their  land- 
tg  the  history  of  the  English  people  m 
England  began. 


The  Angles  were  one  of  three  tribes 
which  inhabited  Slesvig,  the  peninsula 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
The  other  two  were  the  Saxons  and  the 
Tutes       Racially    they    were    German. 
Socially,   and  politically   as  well,   they 
rested  their  institutions  upon  the  basis 
of   what   we   should  now   call    peasant 
proprietorship.     They  brought  it  with 
them  to  England,  and  it  remained    on 
and  off,  an  English  institution  until  the 
yeomen  died  out  during  the  nineteenth 
century  and  tenant-farmers  took  the  r 
place     The  epithets  which  these  people 
of  Slesvig  applied  to  landholders  showed 
how  proud  they  were  of  their  freedom 
and  independence.    "  Free-necked  men 
they  were,  who  had  never  bowed  under 
the  yoke  of  a  master ;"  sword-bearing 
men  "  who  would  quickly  revenge  any 
wrong  done  to  them  or  theirs     Before 
they  migrated,  however,  this      kind  of 
wild  justice  "  had  been  superseded  by  a 
system  of  fines  for  wrongdoing.     The 
fine  was  exacted,  not  from  the  offender, 
but  from  his  house-that  is  to  say,  his 
family  ;  and  it  was  paid  to  the  family 
of  the  person  offended. 


History  Written   in   Local   Names 

Thus,  says  John  Richard  Green,  in  his 
"History  of  the  English  People, '  each 
kinsman  was  his  kinsman's  keeper  bound 
to  protect  him  from  wrong,  to  hinder  him 
from  wrong-doing,  and  to  suffer  with 
and  pay  for  him  if  wrong  were  done. 

Families  when  they  grew  in  size  gave 
their  names  to  villages  and  towns.     All 
the    terminations    in    "ham       (home) 
and   many  of   those  in   "  ton       (town 
arose  in  this  way.    Etchingham  was  the 
home  of  the  Etchings  ;  Wellington  was 
the   town   of    the   Wellings.      Another 
termination  of  the  same  character  was 
"stead"  which  is  still  sometimes  used 
as  a  word  in  the  form  of  "  steading. 
It   meant    a   freehold   farm.   Even   the 
religion  of  the  Angles   was  more   of  a 
familv  than  a  communal  affair.      ine 
god  of  the  hearth  was  the  deity  mos 
Esteemed  ;  sacrifices  of  food  were  offered 
to  him  by  the  head  of  the  household. 
There  was  not  much  for  priests  to  do  ; 
they    had    little    influence    or    power. 
Close  to  Richborough,  then,  the  pirates 
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HOW    THE     ART     OF     PUBLIC    ORATORY    HAS    BEEN    FOSTERED    IN     ENGLAND 

While  the  Britons  in  Roman  times  displayed  a  certain  readiness  for  speech-making,  Englishmen 
have  never  been  remarkable  for  rhetoric,  and  it  became  necessary  to  train  the  young  men  of 
the  ruling  classes  in  oratory  upon  the  best  classical  models.  So  arose  the  custom  of  having  speech 
days  at  the  public  schools,  occasions,  such  as  that  represented  in  the  photograph,  on  which  parents 
and  friends  assemble  to  hear  the  boys  recite  and  present  scenes  from  plays  by  classical  writers 


landed  —  Richborough  the  port  at 
that  time  from  which  travellers  arrived 
from  and  took  ship  for  France,  the  port 
which  fifteen  centuries  afterwards  was 
revived  and  used  for  the  same  purpose 
during  the  Great  War.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Aylesford,  in  Kent ;  the  Britons 
were  beaten ;  horrible  slaughters  fol- 
lowed. This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
war  which  the  invaders  meant  to  be  one 
of   extermination. 

Barbarity  was  the  rule  over  most 
of  the  world  in  those  days,  but  the 
loathing  which  the  Jutes  inspired 
shows  that  their  savagery  went  beyond 
the  common.  They  were  spoken  of 
among  the  Britons  as  "  the  wolves  "  ; 
they  were  looked  on  as  a  curse  sent  by 
God  in  His  anger  to  punish  sin.  The 
Romans  had  introduced  Christianity 
into  the  land.  The  invaders  were  heathen 
worshippers,  so  far  as  they  performed 
any  worship  beyond  that  of  their 
"  house  gods,"  of  Odin  and  Thor  and 
all  the  other  crude  deities  in  the 
Scandinavian    mythology,    from    which 


Richard  Wagner  wove  the  plots  of  his 
music  dramas. 

Here  was  another  motive  for  resist- 
ance. Not  only  were  the  Britons 
struggling  for  their  land  and  their 
freedom,  they  were  fighting  also  the 
battles  of  Christ.  The  priests  urged 
them  on,  sometimes  led  them,  and  were 
marked  out  for  the  fiercest  vengeance 
of  the  conqueror.  In  a  battle  near 
Chester  two  thousand  monks,  after 
prayer  and  fasting  for  three  days,  went 
out  with  the  British  forces.  They  were 
cut  to  pieces  without  mercy,  though  the}' 
were    unarmed. 

"  Whether  they  are  fighting  men 
or  not,"  said  the  chief  of  the  English, 
"  they  have  been  crying  to  their  god 
for  help  against  us,  therefore  they 
are  our  foes."  This  incident  occurred 
towards  the  close  of  the  long  and 
bitter  conflict  which  at  the  end  of 
some  two  hundred  years  left  the  tribes 
from  Slesvig  and  Holstein  in  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  England  and 
forced  those  of  the  British  who  had  not 
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heen  exterminated  into   the  fringes  of 

the  country.  h    Saxons 

"  ^  ^ fwe  can ^discern  by  the 
came  ;  so  far  as  wee  ^ 

dim  hght   of   tradit ion    they 
wolfish  than  the  Jute    or  An  ^ 

seem    to   have  had  the   dip         ^ 
make  homes  and  till  the  so  ^  ^ 

«^M^MtglSyi5Sgto  steal. 
^L^thSomsersof  the  southern 

districts 


A^o-Saxon    Partition   of    England 

Middlesex      (Middle ;  ,  SasenH     ™ 
the   centre   horn   which  gg**^ 
settlements  .    Essex    or 
Sussex  or  South  Saxon  a    and  rf 

or    West    S-^g^fTson.erset, 

HTPSrtUof  Devon  Kent  was  the  region 
and  part  of  ueyon.  there 

chosen  by  the  J^f^s  took  for 
they  landed  tat  ^^m&  central 
their    own  the  ^g™vdded  between 

parts,  from  East  A ngna,  (Norfolk 

the  Northfolk  and  ^e  SouthtoU^ 
and  Suffolk),  through  Lmcolnsmr 
up  into  Yorkshire  ^ 

The  owners  of  thelana 
ScandinavianEnGSans,d    all 
roughly    as    r,n  us ;  mt0 


^,•11   „+  the  base  of  our 
that  they  are  still  at  me 

d1hf  omV^acfclearly   known   to*J 

is  the  race  sp rung  from  ti lose         after 
wh0  descended  ^^g^hdrawn. 

ft  SepTo^df  Scation  of  the 

The  first  step  10  country 

tribesmen  who  had  parte  tQ 

among  them  ^  ^  tine  set  foot 
Christianity.  In  597  ^  }  d  made 
on  shore  just  where .the  J*^  years 
^1^  ^S^Sdshed^d 

the  tthtovhichsrtrgimg  *. 

£tf£&  Stte  whole  dvOta*  world, 

accomplished. 


Dawn    of    Christianity 

T-  the  rest  of  the  country  almost  all 
V  thP    Roman   occupation   dis- 
traces   of   the    Komaii  v 

appeared,  f  >  ^J^e  Thape  of 

after   "SS    P-ements,    pottery 

the  roads  the  nana** >of  camp  e 
ments,  the  Great  WaU  whi  ^ 

built    across    England    u  t    ti 

Those    were    monuments    more    iasi    * 
lhctee    we  us  some  hint 


More    Piracy  and    Paganism 

piracy  with  not  less  «         j 
Nations  had  done  m  the  past  1  toy 
not  all  horn  Denmark.    Dane^ 
name    given    then    toall^ 

ThCy  Tand^w 'Thfdestendantsii 

as   well,    and   n0^  f  u   what   their 

the   Jutes   and  Angles  lelt 

f  °f  athveBri  ton     The  Danes  penetrated 
unhappy  Bntons.   i  were 

fSS    A^red     one^f    the 
checked  by    i^ng  hfet 

legendary  heroes  of  eajt    g^^ 

and  a  ruler  who mto*  .^ 

the   respect   which   na  nQ 

to  his  memory^  Yet  tig  ^  . 

means  the  end  of  the  _Daius  d 

indeed,  ther  e  came  a U  me  when      g^ 
ackno^edged ^^ ^  ft  man 
or  Knut),  the  tiM  character, 

rf  noble  mind  and  steadi &s  ^ 

but    his    two    successo  ng 

Scandinavian    savagery,    and    tn 
abruptly  ceased.  q{    thc 

During    the   trouweo   y  ^ 

Danish    invasions     he ^^  or 

StrdtPhTt^ree  farmer. 
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SHEPHERDS    WATCH     THEIR     FLOCKS    WHERE    ROMAN     LEGIONARIES     PACED 

For  seventy  miles  frcm  Tyne  to  Solway  ran  the  great  rampart,  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to 

guard  the  northern  limit  of  the  Roman  Britain  of  his  day.       Many  traces  of  it  still  remain,  as  here 

in  Northumberland,  but  where  grim  legionaries  paced,  scanning  the  skyline  over  which  hostile  men 

might  come,  peaceful  shepherds  lounge  watching  their  browsing  flocks 

Photo,  Fred  Hardie 


MUTE    RELIC    OF    A    VANISHED    EMPIRE    AND    RELIGION 
With  pick  and  shovel  the  English  labourer  clears  away  the  accumulated  earth  of  fifteen  centuries 
and  uncovers  for  the  contemplative  gaze  of  England  Christian  and   tree  the  pavement  of  the  Temple 
of  Mars  where  pagan  Roman  invaders  bowed  the  knee.       And  Hampshire  children  play  on  the  turf 

that  covers  the  once  busy  streets  of  Caer  Segont  and  Roman  Silchester 
Photo,  Walton  Adams  &  Son,  Ltd, 
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need    of    protection-sunless    he    could 
count  upon  help  from  some  g^rman 

So  the  free  farmers  gave  up  then  lands 
to  nobles,  becoming  tenants  ejitlcd 
to  assistance  when  ^^ 
^r^cSTupon  with  the 
great  man's  other  "  villeins. 


Lordship   Chafed    to   Tenancy 

In  addition  to  this  cause  for  the  change 
from  free  landholdmg  totoj^jj 
was  another-the  transfer  of  common 

their  estates  again  nrtc Ifatw let  »* 

zi  ESS  4&r?s 

abolished,    the   general    freedom   ol    the 

their  own  public  attaiis.  w 
was  carried  on  by  Pf^JJ^g 
All  could  attend  and  vote^  Wto tte 
little  kingdoms  were  jomed  ^ether 
under  one  sovereign,  and  when  ^was 
n«.p«warv  for  the  farmers  to  travel  a 
S rSLoe  to  attend  the  Meeting  of 
he  Wise  (Witenagemot),  which  settled 

tion  in  government  ceased  The  Meefang 
of  the  Wise  became  a  council  of  the  Rings 
officers  with  a  few  ecclesiastics  and  the 
gfeater  landlords.  There  was  as  yet  no 
Sea  of  electing  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Land    and    Independence   Lost 

Thus  the  freemen  of  England  lost 
thJr  land  and  their  independence  vn 
ma tteToi  government  at  the  same  time. 
So"  Sev  Ld  landlords  to  whom  they 
.  owed  service,  and  the  business  of  the 
nation  was  transacted  overtop 

Zagedtr  more  m  the  interest  of  the 


kiM  and  the  wealthy,  powerful  nobles 

n(  the  neoole.  No  wonder  many  nave 
s  en  n"  to  diminution  of  liberty  and 
surd     independence  the  root-cause  o 

^e^orman     then    -fr    dyn.ty 

Tit tack  the  control  of  their  system 
^goCnmtfdid  the  English  set  foot 

^T^rcientnTdWbeMhy 
be  Romans      Not  until  they  had  been 
StofS   consolidated   by    this   long 
S  of  foreign  rule  were  they  ready 
period  of  toreyi  inhabiting 

to  show  how  a  small  PeuP"-  „,nrirt- 

anrong  the  nations  by  virtue  of  to 

adventurous    spirit    and    their    u  gg 
force. 


Englishmen    Emerge    Triumphant 

The  same  restless   desire   for   better- 
*r*    o,+    the   English  roving  in 

nt  later  dates  across  wider  seas,  made 
at  later  uaix  Fnelish-speakmg 

North      \mertca     an     £-iigu»"  ^f  p 

could  never  be  anything  but  snow 
wastes'  colonised  Australia  set  up 
Trading  stations  in  India,  and  ended  by 
brinSng  the  whole  country  under :  the ir 
Sg  leveloped  the  riches  of  Africa 
es  abhshing  law  and  order  over  vast 
SSSiST  made    English    the    world- 

"'SrXestn  the  character  which 

^oiSfartdotrttS 
rti,.dhomtheSnd,n=; 

Sr^Tre'ir";  -  »,,  elernents, 
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except  the  Celtic,  remaining  from  the 
ancient  Britons,  which  made  up  the 
English  into  the  form  which  they  had 
taken  when  their  greatness  began  to 
show  itself.  Tennyson  did  not,  it 
would  seem,  realize  that  "  Norman 
and  Saxon  and  Dane  "  were  the  same. 
They  were  all  Northmen  from  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and  though 
there  were  slight  differences  between 
them,  they  had  the  same  general 
characteristics,  which  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  people.  But 
there  are  other  strains  in  the  English 
nature  which  can  scarcely  have  come 
from  them.  There  is  the  poetic  strain, 
the  strain  of  romance,  the  strain  of 
chivalry,  golden  threads  in  what  would 
be  otherwise  a  fabric  uniformly  low  in 
tone.  Where  did  these  come  from  ? 
Whence  but  from  the  Celts  ? 

Savage   Scandinavian  Strain 

It  was  Celtic  imagination  which 
redeemed  the  Englishman  from  the 
brutality  of  the  Northmen,  the  gross- 
ness  of  Saxon  tastes.  Scandinavian 
legends  of  the  period  through  which 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  were 
drained  of  their  best  blood  that  it 
might  enrich  the  English  stock,  abound 
in  episodes  of  senseless  slaughter.  The 
man  who  died  in  his  bed,  not  from  a 
spear  thrust  or  a  clubbed-out  brain, 
was  accounted  a  weakling,  a  degenerate. 
Even  when  the  Normans,  who  had  been 
settled  in  France  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  came  across  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  they  had  not  got  rid  of 
their  Scandinavian  savagery.  They 
had  learned  to  speak  a  language 
derived  from  Latin,  but  they  had 
acquired  neither  the  Latin  sense  of 
order  and  decency,  nor  French  taste. 
Their  invasion  was  disgraced  by 
massacres,  destruction  of  property, 
infamous  treatment  of  women,  cruel 
torturing  of  captured  enemies.  The 
traditions  of  their  pirate  ancestors  were 
still  strong  among  them. 

This  Scandinavian  element  in  the 
English  race  was  until  very  recent 
times  easily  traceable.  The  favourite 
sports  of  our  upper  class  could  not  be 
practised  without  bloodshed.     Hunting 


foxes  and  hares,  shooting  birds  and 
rabbits  remain  the  pursuits  of  the 
"  country  gentleman  "  still.  To  the 
popular  pastimes  of  bear-baiting,  cock- 
fighting,  setting  dogs  on  bulls,  coursing 
hares  and  rabbits  with  greyhounds  or 
whippets,  ratting,  succeeded  a  rage 
for  boxers,  who  fought  with  bare 
knuckles  until  one  or  other  was  half 
killed. 

Cruelty  of  English  Law 

Brutal,  too,  the  English  had  the 
reputation  of  being  up  to  nearly  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  their 
treatment  of  criminals.  Romilly,  a 
great  lawyer,  comparing  the  English 
code  of  laws  with  those  of  other  nations, 
said  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  Anthro- 
pophagi (man-eaters).  John  Bright 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
243  crimes  punishable  by  death  up  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
"  Our  government  had  at  that  time 
become  barbarous,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  one  of  the  twenty  bishops  and 
20,000  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  ever  raised  a  voice  against  this 
infamy."  Flogging  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  was  not  given  up  without  a 
struggle,  and  persisted  until  the 
twentieth  century.  The  birch  in  ' 
schools  was  regarded,  only  a  short 
time  since,  as  not  less  salutary  than  the 
Bible.  Although  the  English  were  too 
sensible  to  tolerate  the  infamies  of  the 
Inquisition,  yet  they  tortured  and 
killed  old  women  who  were  supposed 
to  be  witches  in  league  with  the  Devil, 
and  enjoyed  their  sufferings. 

Redeeming  Qualities  of  the  Race 

Against  this  strain  of  Scandinavian 
savagery  must  be  set,  however,  an 
opposite  tendency  in  the  English — their 
essential  good-humour,  when  their  fears 
are  not  aroused  nor  their  susceptibilities 
ruffled.  They  have  a  proverb  "  Live 
and  let  live,"  and  this  they  practise, 
claiming  freedom  for  themselves  and 
allowing  it  to  others,  not  only  freedom  of 
action  so  long  as  the  common  rights 
are  not  impinged  upon,  but  freedom 
of  thought,  provided  that  unusual 
opinions     are     not     paraded      to      the 
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discomfiture  of  persons  who  are  scan- 
Sed  by  the/  It  has always  been 
their  boast  that  they  fight ^  and 
shake  hands  afterwards.  They  are 
not  resentful,  they  do  not  bear  malice, 
^fter    the 'Sout^    African   war     hey 

resnected  the  Boer  generals.  One  01 
them  Louis  Botha,  who  became 
pSer   of   the   South   African  U=, 

Cabinet  during  the  Great  War. 


Fair  Foes  and  Generous  Friends 

The  General  Headquarters  Staff  of  the 
Army    in    France    and    Flanders    were 
S  that  Ludendorff  was  the  finest 
oldrer  among  all  the  military  kade- 
This  was,  as  an  opinion,  not  worth  very 
much.     Alexeieff,   certainly,   and  prob- 
nblv  Mackensen  also,  showed  far  more 
Sty  t^n  Ludendorff,  but  it  proved 
he  readiness  of  Englishmen  to  acknow- 
ledge the  merits  of  an  opponent. 

This   sweetness   of  blood,  promoting 
the  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all 
men     producing    the    magnanimity  to 
rise    above    petty    resentments,    is   an 
essentially  English  trait.     It  seems  to 
have    come    from    the    Saxons,    vvho 
belonging    originally    to    the    north    of 
Europe    were  yet  of  a  different  nature 
hom'the  people  whom  we  know  under 
the     name     of     Scandinavians.     They 
began  to  accompany  the  Jutes  on  their 
Seal  invasions,  because  they  needed 
room  to  expand,  their  own  Saxony  being 
too  full  for  them.     But  they  were  no 
'sea-wolves,"    they   had   no    taste   for 
marauding. 

Industry  in  Ordered  Ways 

They   settled    down    and    tilled    the 
soil      they     built     homesteads,     they 
fenced    in    little     towns.     They    were 
fishermen    by    the    seashore,    breeders 
of    cS    in    the    marshy    meadows 
shepherds  on  the  bare  downs.      Traders 
they  were   also,    and  in   every   one   of 
their  activities  they  showed  the  same 
ndustry-love  of  order,  common  sense 
t  was^ot  Napoleon  who   originated 
the  aphorism  that  "  Providence  favours 


the     biggest     battalions."      A     Saxon 
£der   Shad      remarked      to ^ 
eighteen  hundred  years  earlier  that    the 
gods  are  on  the  side  of  the  strongest. 
S  The    Saxons    were    not    a    nation  of 
warriors   for   the   sake  of   war ^  They 
fought,  so  Tacitus  reported  in .his  booK 
abolt'them,    "  when   they   thought* 
worth   while"    (si   res   poscat .         the 
Scandinavians  fought  for  the  fun  of  the 
Sg      When  these  two  temperaments 
S  it  was  the  more  serious ^  the  rno  e 
sensible,  which  came  out  on  top.     1  here 
was  a  difference  between  them  as  well 
m  their  habits  of  using  strong  drink 
Scandinavian  stories  are  full  of  revel 
lings    and    drunkenness.     The    baxons 
Sed  their  beer  and  drank  their  mead 
at  feasts    but  they  were  no  tosspots 
they  d  spised  the  man  who  could  not 
cam,    nis    liquor,    who    did   not   know 
when  he  had  had  enough.     That  wise 
moderation    entered    into    the    English 
Taracte,      The    English    have    never 
been  intemperate  as  a  race.     The  S^ 
dmavian   thirst,    it   is    uuc, 
quite  been  quenched  among  them. 


Days  of  the   Three-Bottle   Man 

to  the  eighteenth  century  it  became 
the  custom  among  the  well-to-do  to 
Intoxicate  themselves  frequently  vnth 
foreign  wines,  chiefly  port.  As  drunK 
as  a  lord  "  was  the  popular  saying.  It 
was  considered  no  disgrace,  not  even  a 
breach  of  manners,  to  be  unabk  to 
speak  coherently  or  to  wa^k  st *£ht 
No     incongruity     was     seen     w 

»  gentleman"  or  a"  nobleman     came 

SPS^pSr^Tem: 

ri:r^is^-r»eSi 

5  a  milksop,  a  degenerate.  Many  who 
are  degenerates  in  truth  owe  then  ill- 
health  and  diseased  frames  or  intellect, 
to  that  foolish  and  detestable  fashion 

Later  on,  as  the  cities  grew  the 
habit  of  intoxication  descended  from 
master  to  man.  While  in  fashionable 
Sing-rooms  and  clubs  niod-aUon 
crept  in  slowly,  the  workers  with  then 
hands  found  m  the  public-house  relief 
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These  two  weather-beaten  fishermen,  exchanging  yamson  board  J^*^"^^®^ 
men.  When  the  Angles  invaded  England  they  established  themselves  m that  part  ^J®*™^ 
known  as  East  Anglil.  This  was  divided  between  the  North  folk  and  South  folk,  from  which  sprang 
the  derivations  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  by  which  the  old  domain  of  the  Angle  invaders  is  now  known 

Photo.   Horace   W.  Nicholls 


from  the  pressure  of  hard,  mechanical 
toil,  and  from  homes  too  often  ill-kept 
by  wives  who  had  no  skill  in  cooking, 
no  knack  of  management  ;  homes  too 
often  overrun  by  unruly  children,  who 
drove   their   fathers   out   to  seek   com- 


panionship and  refreshment  elsewhere. 
Of  these  conditions  the  providers  of 
beer  and  spirits,  the  owners  of  public- 
houses,  took  full  advantage.  The 
licensed  trade,  as  it  is  called,  from  the 
necessity    of    taking    out    a    licence    to 
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follow  it,  became  immensely  rich  and 
powerful. 

The  upper    and    the    upper    middle- 
classes    considered    the    public-house    a 
necessary    blot    upon    civilization.     To 
the  lower  middle-class  it  was  a  symbol 
of  degradation.     To  be  seen  entering  one 
meant  the  loss  of  respectability.     But 
the    efforts    at    reform    were    directed 
almost  entirely  towards  inducing  people 
to  become  teetotalers.   Nothing  was  done 
to  improve  the  public-house,  to  make 
it   a  place   of   decent   refreshment,  into 
which  a  self-respecting  man  could  take 
his  wife,  and  his  children,  too,  if  it  had 
a  garden  after  the  character  of  the  beer- 
gardens    in   Germany.     It   remained    a 
drinking-bar,    a    counter    across    which 
customers  were  served,   at  which  they 
stood  to   drink,   and  from  which  they 
were  told  to  "  clear  off  "  as  soon  as  they 
ceased  to  give  their  orders. 

Country    Inn    and    City    Public-House 

The  original  public-house  had  been 
really  a  club,  a  place  where  the  cus- 
tomers could  sit  down  and  take  then- 
ease,  a  centre  for  local  gossip,  and  often 
local  business.  The  country  alehouse 
is  very  often  that  kind  of  place  still,  the 
meeting-place  for  village  cronies,  a  true 
house  of  refreshment,  where  it  would 
be  set  down  as  bad  manners  to  drink 
more  than  enough.  The  city  public- 
house  was  brightly  lit,  if  it  stood  in  a 
thoroughfare  and  did  a  prosperous 
trade,  but  it  was  garish,  not  com- 
fortable ;  it  did  nothing  to  promote 
good  fellowship  ;  it  smelt  unpleasantly 
of  beer. 

The  national  drink-bill  is  very  large  still, 
but  for  many  reasons  the  evil  of  drink- 
ing  unwisely  has   diminished.     Lighter 
meals  and  less  beer,  with  malt  in  it,  have 
made  some  difference  to  the  appearance 
of  the  English.     They  are  not  marked 
any  longer  by  that  bulk  of  flesh,  that 
rubicund   countenance,    which   used   to 
be  remarked  by   all   foreigners  visiting 
the      country.     In      the      cities      their 
physique    has,    indeed,    become    puny, 
their  faces  pale,  their  teeth  defective, 
their    frames    shrunken.     In    factories, 
no    matter   how    well    ventilated,    they 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  fresh  air.     Too 


much  tea-drinking  and  too  much 
cigarette-smoking  affect  their  nerves 
and  their  digestion.  Looking  on  at 
football  and  cricket  confers  none  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  playing  these 
games.  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  lower  the  standards  of  measurement 
which  recruits  for  the  Army  are 
required  to  satisfy. 

Physique    of    the    Englishman 

Even  among  the  cfasses  which  live  on 
the  best  that  the  land,  and  other  lands 
can  produce,  and  which  send  their  sons  to 
schools  where  regular  games  make  them 
hard  and  implant  in  them  the  love  for 
exercise,  there  is  noticeable  a  certain 
tendency  to  become  less  vigorous.  But 
this  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  members  of 
old  families  who  have  not  renewed  their 
energy  by  mixing  with  newer  stocks. 

The  English  since  their  earliest  days 
as  a  separate  race,  have  been  noted  for 
good   looks.       The    Saxons    were    fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed ;  the  Northmen  were 
handsome  in  their  wilder  way.   Emerson 
remarked  in  1848  that  beside  English- 
men the  men  of  other  nations  fooked 
"  slight  and  undersized,  invalids."     He 
supposed  that  "  a  hundred  Englishmen 
taken  at  random  out  of  the  street  would 
weigh    a    fourth    more    than    so    many 
Americans."      To-day,    Americans    can 
be    recognized    among    Englishmen    by 
their  squarer,  heavier  build.     Not  less 
have  Englishwomen  changed,  if  Emer- 
son's   description    of    them    as    having 
"stunted  and  thick-set    persons"   was 
correct. 

Beauty    of    the    Englishwoman 

He    saw     "few    tall,    slender  figures 
of      flowing      shape."        Tallness     and 
slenderness  now  distinguish  the  English- 
woman,   the    "flowing    shape"    being 
combined   and   solidified,   however,    by 
firmness  of  flesh  and  a  good  development 
of   muscularity.      There   are  now  more 
handsome    English    women    than    ever 
there  were  before— in  proportion  to  the 
total  number,  of  course.   They  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  rank  of  life.    Look  at 
the   girls   dancing    to   the   music   of   a 
piano-organ  in  a  London  street,  or  m 
the  halls  provided  for  the  Lancashire 
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mill-operatives   at   Blackpool   or   Llan- 

looking    and    have    figures     q*J 
graceful  as  the  young  women  m  ball 
rooms  of  the  highest  fashion 

The  effect  of  the  emancipation  of  gffB 
from  the  sentimental,  unhealthy,  arti- 
S  upbringing  of  the  Vict™ ^  age 
began  to  be  observable  towards  the  last 
decade  of  last  century.    It  can  be  traced 

SStSKS  guides  to  Englishsocial 
history.  Lawn  tennis  played  an 
important  part  in  the  transformation 
of  the  "bread-and-butter  miss  into 
the  athletic,  independent  young  women 
whom  Du  Maurier  drew  with  so  much 
eniovment.  What  lawn  tennis  had 
S  t£  bicycle  continued.  Girls  were 
allowed  to  go  out  alone  or  with  young 
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men        Chaperons    could    not    mount 
"afeties  "and  go  with  them,      nstead 

of  thinking  it  "  romantic      to  eat  very 
Utt  e  younl  women  were  not  ashamed  to 
show  that  they  had  hearty  appetites  for 
hen  meals.   Instead  of  blushmg ■»  gg 
deal     turning    faint    at    the    smallest 
Sent,   being   afraid   tc .discuss   any 
subiect  of  more  interest  than  the  next 
dance  or  the  last  garden  party    they 
si  eld  that  their  minds  were  developing 
not  less  rapidly  than  then  bodies^  They 
studied  anatomy  and  took     first .aid 
instruction.   Thev  crossed  the  boundary 
wh   h  had  divided  off  forbidden  topics 
of  conversation.    They  took  interest  m 
public    affairs,    and    before    long     hey 
SI  up  their  claim  to  share  in  controlling 
the  rulers  of  their  country. 

For    a    generation    this    had    been 
advocated  by  a  few  women  of  what  was 


AT     THE     ENdV    A     DAY'S     OTTER-HUNTING     IN     WILTSHIRE 

agHSSaSEESfaKSSF' 

carried  on  in  ungiaviu  uum,D 
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WHERE     THE     ONLY    MOUNT    USED     IS     SHANKS'S     PONY 
Beagling  is  a  very  popular  form  of  hunting,  entailing  little  expense  for  its  followers    _Of  the  fox- 
hound type,  the  beagfe  is  used  in  the  hunting  of  hares  and  rabbits,  and    hough  packing  in ^ speed 
possesses  powers  of  endurance  and  intelligence  to  a  marked  degree.     The      field      follows  on  toot, 
and  the  above  photograph  shows  a  Kentish  pack  setting  out  to  draw 


called    the    "  advanced  "    type.      They 
argued  that,   if   women  were  taxed   as 
separate  individuals,  they  had  a  right 
to    representation ;     and    that    on    the 
point  of  their  fitness  to  choose  legisla- 
tors there  could  be  neither  wisdom  nor 
justice   in   denying    them   votes   which 
were   allowed   to   their   gardeners    and 
stable  helpers,  their  butlers  and  footmen, 
the  husbands  of  their  washerwomen,  and 
the  sons  of  their  cooks.    The  notion  that 
women      should      ever      possess   equal 
political  rights  with  men  was,  however, 
so  new  to  the  mass  of  the  English,  that 
for  a  long  time  it  remained  merely  a 
subject    for  jest.     In  England  changes 
have  always  been  made  slowly.     They 
have  at  first  caused  feelings  of  dismay 
or  amusement ;  by  slow  degrees  people 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
them  ;    then,  as  soon  as  one  or  other  of 
the    political    parties    which,  since   the 
seventeenth   century,  have  taken  turns 
in    office    has    perceived    that   it  could 
win  votes  by  lending  its  support  to  the 
reform,  the  law  has  been  altered,  and 


there    is    general    agreement    that    the 
alteration  has  been  a  good  thing. 

Logic  has  no  effect  upon  the  English 
mind.  To  hope  that  reasoning  will 
convert  it  to  the  desirability  of  change 
is  futile.  The  Constitution  of  the 
country  has  never  been  modified  for  any 
but  a  practical  argument,  or  because  the 
demand  for  modification  has  been  so 
long  and  so  energetically  kept  up  that 
the  public  intelligence  is  familiar  with 
the  idea  put  forward.  This  stolid 
resistance  to  change  has  had  many 
advantages.  It  has  made  the  English 
Constitution  the  most  workable  of  any, 
an  instrument  created  by  a  matter-of- 
fact  people  for  convenience  and  the 
good  ordering  of  their  lives.  Other 
Constitutions  have  been  modelled  either 
upon  the  French  or  the  American,  both 
of  which  suffer  from  the  defect  of  being 
documents  drawn  up  to  express  certain 
opinions  as  to  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, certain  principles,  certain  abstract 
rights,  instead  of  being,  like  the  English 
Constitution,    a    concrete    tradition    of 
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such  rights  and  principles  as  have  been 
tried  and  found  not  wanting  m  then 

^^hS^titutron    does    not 

i  the  Courts  have  mod* **?™J_ 
SST.,  Jn—nces  reared. 

Adaptability  ol    the    Constitution 

Tt   mav   be   compared    to    a    suit   of 

grows  a  little    looter 
[or  some  enlargement. 

h"\"r;l      A'tStctbetoughly 

Itowise  nothmg  to  look  at.    U  ^ 

n0    sounding    phras  s    to  &  ^ 

sympathies  of  man™J       he  emotion 

.     Lriv        No    disregard    of    its 
would  enforce  then  judgements. 
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Compromise    and    Common    Sense 

The    Constitution    thus    reflects    the 

EnJnsh  character,  which  is    above  all 

b      a    ^   all    thinking    that    is    not 

SSS»  the  English   - 


they   have    successfully   done   so   often 

*££? ii-tratron   of    Ure   Euglish  , 

character,  tc.  be  found  m  to  Fig 

itself  to  changes  ,*at  accou 
^hthdt£onc^}-^enput 

nto  operation,  are  ^AfrJ* 
useful  and  salutary.  In ^^^und 
there    are    groups    of    ™e™De ^  terests 

there   are  a  d  me,m3 . 

as  to  principle  ana  as  no  *»j         iT„„iah 
tnt  in  no  Parliament,  save  the  English 
"i"   a„    "official     Opposition 
U™  have  the  hondso.  Party  d,; 

t^  5*o££  S  nefhenmns    so 

to  you  but  to  be  a  Lemon. 

■  t  Under   which   Ring,    Bezonian?" 

So    it    has    been    for     centuries    in 
English  pontics,  ever  since  Cavaliers  and 

s^v*  g  sr  s^s 

"or  liter,  under  the  banner  of  one 
of  the  two  historic  political  armies. 
°f  men  Thud  Parties  have .been turned 

law   controversy  and  the    a     y 

SS  .^  ^either 'served  as  fore- 
**.%  genera.  £—  - 
national    opinion,    or    eteetney 

^ofS  last    cmarter    0«    the 

trhi:t"rLStrablthco » 
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ONE    OF     KENT'S    GARDENS    AND     ITS     GIRL    GARDENER 

T  Ike  ma.iv  another  daughter  of  Kent,  this  tall  and  slender  girl  enjoys  a  life  of  vigorous  exercise  and 
ooen-Sr  occupatSrT  Gardening  is  her  hobby  and  profession,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  blossoms 
open  air  occupation      u-  s  ,    ,        a    ■    cuitjVation.     In  the  richness  of  its  rural  scenery, 

gr^ri^^^MT^ffiimt^  justly  earned  the  title  of  "  Garden  of  England" 

Photo,  Horace  W.  Nicholls 
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MIXED     DOUBLES     IN     A     FAVOURITE     RIVER     SPORT     ON     THE     THAMES 

Athletic  and  independent,  the  modern  English  girl  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  outdoor  life.  _    A 
sportsman  to  the  backbone,  she  is  keen  to  distinguish  herself  in  every  game  that  is  worth  Pjaying, 
and  on  land  or  water  is  able  to  hold  her  own  with  the  men.    "  A  healthy  mind  m  a  healthy  body 
is  her  motto,  and  England  may  well  be  proud  of  the  "  modern  young  woman 


MEMBERS     OF    A     WOMEN'S     ROWING    CLUB     IN     TRAINING 

This  youthful  crew  can  wield  the  oar  with  all  the  technical  skill  of  the  most  experienced  oarsman 
The  strenuous  training  of  the  rowing  curriculum  does  more  than  develop  their  muscle,  and  will 
stand  them  in  good  stead  when  they  are  called  upon  to  steer  their  own  boat  through  the  troubled 
seas  of  life— when  the  navigator's  strength  of  mind  and  power  of  body  are   taxed   to  the  utmost 
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MODERN     YOUTH     IMPROVING     THE     SHINING     HOUR:     PLEASURE     PUNTING 
in  the  England  of  to-day  youth  seeks  harmless  pleasure  unfettered  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
Victorian  convention.     In  boating,  punting,  cycling,  and  lawn  tennis  young  men  and  young  women 
join  forces  and  thus  gain  from  these  open-air  pastimes  the  maximum  of  enjoyment,  the  effect  on  the 
girlhood  of  the  nation  being  particularly  noticeable  in  an  accession  of  height,  physique,  and  self-reliance 
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Liberals  into  active  reformers.  The 
Labour  Party  has  carried  Radicalism  a 
step  farther/  and  probably  heralds  the 
appearance,  of  a  fresh  line  of  cleavage 
between  Parliamentary  forces.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  two-party  system 
will  be  superseded,  it  seems  to  be  so 
deeply  embedded  in  the  English  habit 
of  mind.  .     , 

The  laying  down  of  the  principle  that 
it  is  "the  duty  of  an  Opposition   to 
oppose,"    throws  vivid  light  upon   the 
English   conception   of   politics.       iney 
view    it,    not    as    a    conflict    between 
opposing      conceptions      of      life      and 
humanity    not    as    the    humdrum    but 
important  business  of  the  nation    but 
rather  as  a  branch  of  sport,  a  game  played 
between  two  teams  with  office  for  the 
prize    a  contest  of  oratorical  gladiators. 
Only'  when    there    are    two    opponents 
equally  matched  in  the  political  arena 
does   the   English   interest   in   the   pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  rise  to  more  than 
a   lukewarm    temperature. 

State  Encroachment  on    Private    Rights 

Until    about    the    beginning   of    this 
century    the   Englishman   resented   the 
interference  of  "  Government  "  m  matters 
which  formed  part  of  his  daily  life.     He- 
talked  about ' '  grandmotherly  legislation 
whenever  proposals  were  made  to  regu- 
late   by    law    what    he    described    as 
"private      business,"       and      roundly 
asserted  that  all  he  asked  of  "  Govern- 
ment "   was  that   it  should  leave   him 
alone.  Yet  imperceptibly  he  approached 
nearer    and   nearer    to    the    system    ot 
State  regulation  in  industry,  commerce, 
trade   and  consented  to  have  settled  by 
Parliament  even  so  intimate  and  per- 
sonal  a   circumstance   as   the   hour    at 
which  he  should  get  up  m  the  morning 
and  go  to  bed  at  night. 

If  it  had  been  suggested  during  the 
nineteenth  century  that  such  a  measure 
as  Daylight  Saving  would  ever  be 
enforced  by  law,  the  English  would  have 
been  scornfully  incredulous.  The  prin- 
ciple known  as  that  of  laissez-faire  had 
them  firmly  in  its  grip,  although  they 
had  m  many  directions  accepted  laws 
which  ran  counter  to  it.  From  the  very 
first  years  of  the  century,  indeed,  efforts 


had    been    made    by     Parliament     to 
mitigate  the  cruelties  of  the  industrial 
system.     The   invention   of   the   steam 
engine  and  of  machinery  for  doing  what 
had  been  done  before  by  hand  labour 
in  peasant  cottages,  was  the  cause  of  a 
revolution    in    the    state    of     manual 
workers.    Factories  were  built  to  contain 
the  machinery  which  was  run  by  steam. 
People  could  no  longer  work  in   their 
homes      Women   could  not   earn   their 
living  bv  industry  and  look  after  their 
children    at    the    same    time.      In    the 
factories   the   standard   of   morals   was 
low     Parents  did  not  like  their  daughters 
to    go    into    them.      "Factory    girl 
became  a  term  of  abuse. 

Slavery  Cloaked  as  Apprenticeship 
It  was  while  they  found  it  difficult  to 
get    "hands"    enough    to    mind    then 
machines   that    the   manufacturers   put 
into   practice   the   apprenticeship   plan. 
They  arranged  with  the  parish  authorities 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  let  them 
have  pauper  children.    These  wretched 
little    creatures    were    supposed    to    be 
"  apprenticed  "  to  factory  labour.    They 
were  in  truth,  no  better  off  than  slaves 
There  was  a  regular  slave  trade  carried 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers 
and  of  the  scoundrels  who  took  children 
from  workhouses  and  made  a  handsome 
profit  by  selling  them  or  leasing  then- 
labour    'it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that   all  such  "  apprentices  "  were 
ill-treated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many     of    them     suffered     abominable 
torture.    They  were  poorly  fed,  housed 
in  miserable  conditions,  badly  clothed. 
Their   hours   of   work   were   very   long, 
from    twelve    to    sixteen    hours       They 
were  beaten  and  tormented,  and  brutal 
masters   even   riveted    chains   on   then- 
tender  limbs  if  they  tried  to  run  away. 


Protection  for  the   Children 

In  1802  public  feeling  was  aroused  to 
demand  that  something  should  be  done 
to  prevent  these  abominations,  and 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  forbade 
employers  to  keep  "apprentices"  at 
work  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  In 
other  ways  their  lot  was  lightened,  and 
the  alarming  spread  of  disease  among 
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YOUTH     AT     THE      HELM:      RIVER     GODDESSES     IN     THEIR     BARGE 

Though  at  the  moment  they  are  undertaking  the  lighter  task  of  steering,  these  English  girls    with 

their  well-developed  limbs,  are  perfectly  competent  to  take  a  long  spell  at  the  oars.     This  photograph 

suggests  something  of  the  beauty  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames,  with  the  richly-timbered 

gardens  of  pleasant  villas  extending  to  the  river  brim 

Photo,    Sidney   H.   Kicholls 


them,  which  had  stirred  the  national 
conscience  by  bringing  within  sight  a 
possible  epidemic  over  an  immense  area, 
was  checked.  This  measure  only  applied, 
however,  to  the  so-called  apprentices. 
The  other  children  whose  parents  had 
been  compelled  by  want,  or  impelled  by 
greed,  to  send  them  into  the  factories, 
were  still  unprotected  and  still  hideously 
overworked.  Not  until  1819  did  Parlia- 
ment do  anything  to  relieve  their 
sufferings.  Then  the  twelve-hour  limit 
was  imposed  on  the  labour  of  all  workers 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen. 
From  time  to  time  after  this  the  age  of 
protection  was  raised  and  the  hours  of 
labour      reduced,      but      not      without 


determined  opposition,  even  from  many 
who  were  in  other  relations  humane 
and  kindly  men. 

It  was  not  merely  that  their  interests 
were  affected.  They  were  convinced, 
and  many  who  were  not  manufacturers 
were  convinced,  that  any  interference  by 
law  with  the  freedom  of  employers  was 
contrary  to  English  usage  and  therefore 
dangerous.  The  English  had  divided  off 
more  completely  than  any  other  nation 
their  private  affairs  from  those  that 
affected  them  as  a  community  and  could 
be  regulated  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  saying  that  "  an  English- 
man's home  is  his  castle  "  enshrined  a 
truth,    a    principle    of    government    to 
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COLLEGE     FOR     THE     HIGHER     EDUCATION     OF     MIDDLE-CLASS     GIRLS 

The  first  academic  body  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  admit  women  as  candidates  for  degrees  on  equal 

terms  with  men  was  the  University  of  London,  and  the  only  wholly  residential  college  for  women  in 

the  University  is  the  Royal  Holloway  College,  Egham,  Surrey,  built  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Hollowav 

as  a  memorial  to  his  wife  and  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1886 


LIBRARY     OF     THE     FACULTY     OF     ARTS:     ROYAL     HOLLOWAY     COLLEGE 

This  important  women's  college  includes  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  of  Science,  and  several  members 

of   the  teaching  staff  hold  university   professorial  chairs.     This  beautifully-equipped  and  spacious 

library — the  science  library  is  housed  in  a  similar  hall — is  seldom  without  studious  groups  of  book 

devotees,  and  more  than  15,000  volumes  are  at  their  service  on  the  bookshelves 
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attached. 

enjoying 

jealously- 


of     other 
Voltaire 


which     they    were     deeply 

Many    of    "their    boasts     of 

liberty     wider     and     more 

guarded    than    the    liberty 

peoples   were   empty   breath. 

justly  made  fun  of  a  seaman  who  was 

singing  "  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves 

just   after  he  had  been  "pressed"  for 

service  with  the  Fleet  which  was  at  war 

in  a  quarrel  the  nation  knew  nothing 

about.    The  English  had  to  struggle  for 

a  long  time  before  they  could  establish 

the  liberty  of  the  workers  to  strike,  the 

right  of  the  mass  of  people  to  take  their 

part    in    controlling    the    Government, 

the   claim   that    artificial  handicaps    to 

advancement    and    enjoyment    of    the 

good  things  in  life  should  be  removed 

out    of    the    way    of   what    were   once 

disdainfully  called  "  the  lower  class." 

But  the  English,  though  they  were 
often  induced  to  accept  the  shadow 
instead  of  the  substance,  being  easily 
imposed     upon    by    the    sophistry     of 
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politicians,   always  strove  mightily  for 
the  abolition  of  grievances  when  they 
had   discovered   that   they   were   being 
unfairly   treated   or   that   injustice  was 
being  done.    They  did  hold  as  firmly  as 
they  could,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible,  to  certain  maxims  upon  which 
they  believed  their  prosperity  and  their 
freedom  to  be  based.    One  of  these  was 
that  their  homes  were  inviolable.     Just 
as  they  had  insisted  that  no  man  should 
be    deprived    of    his    liberty    without 
proper  warrant  obtained  in  open  court, 
and  that  any  arrested  person  should  be 
able  to  appeal  to  the  judges  for  cause  to 
be  shown  that  he  ought  not  to  be  set 
free   (the  Habeas  Corpus  Act),   so  the 
English  clung  to  their  right  of  sanctuary 
behind   their   house   doors.      No   house 
should  be  entered  for  purposes  of  search, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  hostile  to  the 
inhabitants,  unless  the  entry  should  be 
ordered  by  justices  of  the  peace  m  the 
public  interest. 
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riRL    STUDENTS     OF     THE     PLEASING    ART    OF    COOKERY 

The  demand  "or  a  public  school  ^^ ^  ^^^^^^^^S  Sa 
years  ;  nor  is  this  surprising,  considering  t he  remark ab^TOe  rau^  laboratories 

U  SCh°te  i^^^^^^^A^^^^^1^  GMS 
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DOMESTIC     SCIENCE     TRAINING     IN     A     GIRLS'     PUBLIC     SCHOOL 

The  Domestic  Science  School,  to  which  a  separate  house  is  devoted,  is  run  by  some  of  the  elder 

pupils  of  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire.     They  take  it  in  turns  to  perform   the  duties  of  maidservants, 

passing  from   scullery  to  parlour  ;   they  thus  receive  a  thorough   training  in  every  branch  of  house 

management,  and  after   a  year  may  specialise  in  cooking,  dressmaking,  or  laundry-work 


Some  have  pretended  to  discover  the 
origin  of  this  in  the  period  when  powerful 
barons  warred  against  each  other  and 
often  against  the  Crown,  and  turned 
their  residences  into  fortresses,  which 
they  were  prepared  to  defend  at  any 
moment.  But  we  must  go  farther  back 
than  that  ;  we  must  recall  what  Tacitus 
wrote  of  their  German  ancestors  :  "  They 
cannot  endure  undetached  houses.  Their 
homes  are  separate  and  scattered.  Each 
man  has  an  open  space  round  his 
homestead.  They  do  not  build  villages 
as  we  do  with  the  buildings  all  adjoining 
and  connected."  Thus  from  the  very 
beginning  of  English  history  the  deter- 
mination to  keep  their  homes  to  them- 
selves   and    to    protect    them    against 


intrusion  has  belonged  to  the  national 
character. 

Yet  it  never  made  the  English 
reluctant  to  invite  strangers  into  them, 
as  the  Arab  tradition  in  Spain  still 
withholds  from  visitors  to  the  country 
invitations  to  take  part  in  family  life. 
Tacitus  mentions  the  unusual  kindness 
of  the  Germans  towards  guests.  "  In 
entertainment  and  hospitality  no  people 
are  more  profuse  and  generous,  ft  is 
thought  wrong  to  refuse  shelter  to  any 
living  man.  Each  according  to  his 
means  receives  strangers  with  a  liberal 
spread.  When  his  store  fails,  he  sets 
out  with  the  guest  and  guides  him  to 
another  lodging.  No  invitation  is 
needed.     They  arrive  at  the  next  house, 
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and  they  are  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
Whether  a  person  seeking  shelter  and 
entertainment  be  a  friend  or  a  stranger, 
he  is  sure  of  getting  what  he  wants. 

This  same  characteristic  has  endured 
throughout  the  ages  and,  though  a 
little  overlaid  by  social  formalism  in 
England,  may  be  found  flourishing  as 
vigorously  as  ever  among  the  English 
in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  earth. 

Generous  Anglo-Saxon  Hospitality 

In  lonely  homesteads,  on  remote  planta- 
tions in  "the  Australian  bush,  on  the 
Canadian  prairie,  on  the  South  African 
veld  in  West  African  jungle  clearings  or 
Rho'desian  farms,  the  wayfarer  of  any 
nationality  can  always  reckon  upon 
Anglo-Saxon  hospitality.  He  will  be 
passed  on  from  one  to  the  other,  as 
strangers  were  in  the  Germany  ot 
Tacitus'  time.  Nothing  will  be  grudged 
him  The  homes  that  have  always  been 
guarded  so  jealously  against  any  un- 
welcome intruder  are  as  readily  opened 
to-day  as  they  have  ever  been  to  admit 

£U6StS 

More  than  any  other  race  the  English 
are  accustomed  to  stay  in  one  another's 
houses  This  habit  runs  through  all 
ranks  of  society.  The  cottage  does  its 
share  of  entertaining  as  well  as  the  great 
house  and  the  people  of  middle  station 
have  brought  the  art  to  a  finer  pitch 
than  the  owners  of  castles  and  courts 
and  halls.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
fill  these  residences  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  with  guests  during  the  whole  of 
the  autumn  months  and  well  into  the 
winter.  The  attractions  offered  were 
shooting  and  hunting.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
week-end  party  was  added  and  became  a 
most  popular  form  of  entertaining. 

Society's  Barriers  Broken  Down 

Up  to  this  time  all  who  were ' '  in  Society' ' 
knew  each  other  from  constantly  meet- 
ing from  being  brought  up  together, 
from  sharing  in  the  same  amusements 
and  occupations.  Now  the  old  "  select 
Society  was  disappearing,  doors  were 
being  opened  more  widely.  The  Satur- 
day to  Monday  party  in  a  country  house 
was  a  good  opportunity  for  testing  both 


those  who   were   seeking   admission   to 
the  circle  hitherto  so  carefully  guarded 
and  those  who  seemed  likely  to  amuse. 
If  any  of  them  proved  insupportably 
dull  or   vulgar,   their   hosts    and    their 
fellow-guests   could   console   themselves 
by  reflecting  that  Monday  morning  would 
bring    release.      This    attitude    marked 
a   change   in   the   spirit   of   aristocratic 
entertaining.    Gatherings  in  big  country- 
houses  now  became,  in  most  of  them, 
not    so    much    gatherings    of    intimate 
friends  as  collections  of  men  and  women 
often  scarcely  known  at  all  to  the  host 
or  hostess,  who  had  been  invited  because 
their  names  were  known  to  the  public. 
Sometimes    a    party    would    have    a 
political  complexion.     Politicians  would 
be    asked    to    meet    and    discuss    some 
intrigue  of  Party,  some  electoral  cam- 
paign.    Writers,  painters,   actors  even, 
were    to    be    met    in    houses    which    a 
generation  earlier  had  been  open  only 
to  the  super-cream  of  aristocracy.    Thus 
an  invitation  to  a  "  great  house  "  was  a 
mark,  not  of  friendship  with  its  lord  and 
lady,  but  of  a  certain  kind  of  distinction 
in  finance  or  politics,  in  the  world  of 
fashion  or  of  art. 

Compensations  for  the   "New  Poor" 

Small  house  hospitality  underwent  no 
such  change.  Indeed,  the  tendency  here 
was  noticeable  in  the  opposite  direction. 
After  the  Great  War,  when  middle-class 
incomes  diminished  so  much  in  pur- 
chasing power  and  were  frequently 
smaller  in  amount  than  they  had  been 
previously,  and  when  a  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  servants  was  added  to  high 
wages,  numbers  of  households  did 
almost  all  their  own  house  work.  Their 
mode    of    entertaining    was    necessarily 

altered. 

In  such  conditions  none  but  those 
whose  friendship  had  been  well  tried 
were     sought     as     visitors.  Visiting 

acquired  a  fresh  and  more  intimate 
charm.  Life,  in  short  grew,  simpler, 
more  frank  and  natural,  therefore 
pleasanter.  Friendship  was  strengthened 
among  those  who  shared  in  the  reduction 
of  expenditure,  or  rather  in  the 
decreased  value  obtainable  for  the  same 
money,  which  was  the  result  of  the  war. 
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WHERE    WOMANLINESS     IS    CENTRED-IN     MOTHERHOOD    AND     HOME 

Peeping    from  its  nook  of  leaves    through  its   glowing  orchard,  this  brick  and   cobb   built  Dorset 

cottage,  with  characteristic  thatched  porch,  is  typical  of  the  free,  fair  homes  of  England  that  gave 

Felicia  Hemans  the  inspiration  for  one  of  her  best-known  poems.     Under  its  thick  thatch  the  lowly 

sleep  as  fearless  as  the  birds  beneath  its  eaves 

Photo,   A.    W.   Cutter 
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housewife's  scissors.     They  have mm ed  m  a  pon^  and  car     ^      are  ^  ^ 
go^Tth^^^  hrethren-who   have  to  push  a  heavy  cart 
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"RIDE    A    COCK-HORSE    TO    BANBURY^CBO^'  JN™J  ^^JJ^^ 

■•Granfer-  devotes  much  of  his  ^iSEd&J?^*«2&>^ ^ *ort  smock  and  straw  hat, 
into  the  pleasant  garden  at ^ =  back  of  h«  g^J«S™  fast  dymg  out  before  the  mroads 
a  PicturemmmruscentsOf  J^*^"*^  tge  adoption  of  mechanics  m  farm  and  field 

Photos,   A.   W.   Cutler 
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CHILDISH  APPRECIATION  OF  "THE  FLOWERS  THAT  BLOOM  IN  THE  SPRING" 
They  have  come  into  the  meadows  for  a  long  romp  under  the  spring  skies  and  have  made  themselves 
garlands  ot  wild  flowers  from  the  buttercups  and  daisies.  Somersetshire  children,  they  know  all  the 
flowers  which  bloom  in  such  profusion  in  their  native  county,  but  from  the  pains  they  have  taken 
over  their  work  it  would  appear  that,   n  their  case,  familiarity  does  not  breed  contempt 

Photo.   A.    W.  Cutler 
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cream  and  cider  are  produced  •  trritthlf  "  maiJ3\farm-houses  the  lovely  pillow-lace  anrl   tK«  f 
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ROLLING    THE     GOOD     RED     EARTH     OF     A     C >EVON ^^^  ^ 
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English   Life   &   Gharacter-2 

The    Spirit   of  Change  in    Town   &    Country 


NO  country  can  show  such  examples 
of  domestic  architecture  as  are  to 

\in  i    k        f  in  aI1  parts  of  England. 

No  people  have  devoted  so  much  care  and 
affectionate  ingenuity  to  the  making  of 
heir  homes.     It  was  in  the  period  when 
he  genius  of  the  English  first  broke  out 
in  full  blossom  that  these  homes  took 
the  form  -whrch  they  still  keep  to-day 
Up   to   that   time   the   influence   of  the 
fortified  castle  had  been  strong,  although 
it  was  long  since  local  wars  had  made 
immensely  thick  walls  and  castellation 

won?  r';,    ,  ^    the    fiftemth    «*tury 
wood   had   largely   taken   the   place   of 

stone    as    material    for    house-building 

The   Elizabethan   Age   saw   the   use   of 

brick  become  general.     Stone  had  been 

used   m  some  districts;  the  Jews  who 

came    to    England    after    the    Norman 

Conquest  built  good,  substantial  houses 

with  it ;    examples  of  these  remain  in 

Lincoln   and    Bury   St.    Edmunds,    still 

known  as     Jews' houses."     In  the  age 

which    saw    laid     the    foundations    of 

SSan?1    °VerSea    EmPlrc    the   edi- 
tions at   home   were  favourable   to   the 
creation     of     homes     which     bore     no 
resemblance    to    the   medieval    fortress 
homes  with  gardens  round  them,  planned 
upon  lines  designed  to  satisfy  the  eye 
accustomed  to  the  new  conceptions  "of   ' 
beauty  released  by  the  Renaissance   the 

mi    t    ,u daf ical  art  and  !™ng 

Hitherto  the  glory  of  English  architec- 
ture had  been  revealed  in  cathedrals 
churches  colleges,  the  halls  of  knightly 
orders,  the  meeting-places  of  guilds"      Y 


de°rraY  SKTere  CntlC  °f  the  faults  rf 
clergy  and  nobles.     "  Now,"  he  wrote  : 

N0Wbva^£rich  —   --de  it  a  rule  to  eat 

OraiPnriHhPaarlrr  S°  aS  t0  aV0id  the  P«°r 
w i    a    chamber    with    a    chimney-     and 
abandons  the  great  hall  '    '  d 

Which  was  made  for  meals  to  be  eaten  therein. 

.    The    hall    had,     therefore,     lost    its 
importance;    the  Elizabethan  architect 
recognized  tins,  and  began  the  process  o 
diminution  which  has  led  to  an  entrance 
passage  being  called  a  "hall."    Because 

when  X      anCeSt°rS  StePPed  int0  haHs 
when    they    entered    their    houses,    the 

dweller  in  the  smallest  suburban   villa 

keeps  up  the   title,   applying  it  to  the 

narrow  passage  where  he  hangs  his  hat 

and  coat  on  a- stand  and  fnJVhich  he 

enters  his  dining  and  drawing-rooms. 


England    the    Home    Land 

thSen^°TTdr 'I!  1S  U1  homc-bui!ding 
that  the  English  excel.  The  half 
which  had  been  the  chief  feature  of  all 
big  houses  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  was 
now  merely  one  of  several  large  rooms 
n  the  hall  the  household  had  been  once 

andUa7h  tt0  f  ^  **  *»**■  S£™ts 
and  all,  but  already  this  practice  was 

dying    out    m    the    latter    half    of    the 

otJ^w^'    There  is  a  ref— ce 
to  this  m  the  famous  poem  by  Piers  the 

Copyrighted  «92a  by  The  Anahamam  ^ 
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Inglenooks  and   Sea   Coal  Fires 

When  the  dining-room  came  into  use 
Piers  tne  Plowman  has  told  us  ■  it  is  less 
easy  to  decide  the  date  at  which  the 
withdrawmg-room  began  to  be  known  by 
that  name  It  was  for  use  when  dinner 
was  finished,  while  the  servants  cleared 

clWcLV. 

■  with1"6  PvCt'S  menti°n  0f  "  a  chamber 
with  a  chimney  as  a  feature  of  a  rich 
mans  house  reminds  us  that,  as  in  all 
primitive  dwellings,  examples  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  South-eastern 
Europe,  to  go  no  farther,  the  fire  was 
first  of  all  llghted  in  the  centre  of  the 

ihrLll      u  ,Sm°ke  expected  t0  escape 
through  a  hole  m  the  roof.     It  was  in 

Norman  times  that  the  "  mantle  "  was 

invented   as  a  contrivance  for  collecting 

the    smoke    and    leading    it    upwards! 

hence    the   word    "mantelpiece"      The 

name  was  given  because  the  arrangement 

had  the  appearance  of  a  cloak  or  mantle 

Chimney       m    those    days    meant    a 

fireplace,  as  ,t  does  still  in  France.  By 

degrees,  as  it  became  necessary  to  put 

m  what  we  call  chimneys  for  the  carrying 

of  the  smoke  away,  the  word  altered  its 

meaning   and    was   applied   to   the   flue 

instead  of  to  the  fireplace  itself       The 
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the  burning  of  it   illegal. 
Gradually   sea  coal   fires, 
as     they      were      called, 
because     the     coal     was 
moved  by  water,  came  to 
be  used  in  big  houses  and 
in    the    public    rooms    of 
inns,  and  no  deaths  were 
recorded.       At   last    coa 
took   the   place    of  wood 
almost  entirely  andevery- 
fv  *    .      J  .  '       '■     one  was  at  liberty  to  warm 

■  m   ■  \\        himself  at  his  own  hearth, 

not  only  those  who  had 
inherited  or  purchased 
this  privilege. 

Another  luxury  that  had 
to  be  paid  for,  even  as  late 
as  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  that  of  having   glass 
in  house  windows.     This 
came     in    while     the 
Elizabethan     style     was 
maturing;     before    that, 
windows,     or     "-wind- 
eyes  "  as  they  were  called 
originally      (from     being 
openings    to    let    in    the 
wind,  that  is  to  say,  the 
fresh     air),     were     either 
mere   openings   shuttered 
1     at  night  for  safety,  or  else 
were  covered  with  some 
more  or  less  transparent 
substance,   such  as  linen 
or     horn.        After     glass 
had   become  common,   a 

Lll        It    allowed   anyone    who    came      a  ta.  ^  {j_  was  d 

nf  shivering  to  get  as  near  as  possib         tlirs  yrelde  ^ 

to   the   blazing  logs.       H.e    '->   u'  -    ■<■-->-  '•-"  i!--'*'"(-^    l 


SEEKERS    AT    THE     LAW     COURTS 


<^FNSAT!ON     dceksiiu     

wLever  a  notable  ~*£^Z$&jft  JESS 
zeal  draw  large  crowds  of the  °ri™arj>0Pndon  Law  Courts  to  see 
^^aXvltS^at^e^tra.ees  «d   tnerr  ex*. 


^groundirire,  which  had  begun 
ShenV  fireplace  was  in  the   middle 
of     the    room,     could    thus    be     kept 
1     on     three     sides     even     after     the 
^chimney  "   was  built  against  a  wall. 
WoXwaS  in  general  use  for heating 
until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The    English    cherished    one    of    their 
rharacteristic   prejudices   against   coal , 
SS tSeved  its  fumes  were  poisonous 
Sd  were  certain  to  suffocate  those  who 
brea  hed   them.     They    actually    made 


used  unui,  uui^e  —  •—! 
wars,  it  got  up  to  nearly .ten pounds .. 
window,    with    the    result    that    many 
could  not  afford  to  pay  it,  an d  had  to 
let  some  of  their  windows  be  bricked  np 
TlT  style    of    English    house  which 
followed  the  Elizabethan  was  of  a  more 
classical    and    formal    Jaracter. 1  ess 
indicate  of  the  Enghshman  s    o,e  of 
his    home,    the    outcome    rather    of    a 
desire  for  showiness  and  pomr,     What 
is     called     Queen     Anne     architecture 
brought  back  the  English  spirit,  and  the 
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influence  of  that  union  between  pleasant 
proportions  and  the  subdued  red  of 
brick  was  active  almost  until  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  began. 

Then  came  a  period  of  debased  house- 
building,    of     featureless     fronts     and 
pretentious,  uncomfortable  interiors,  of 
stucco-fronted  houses  in  rows,  all  alike 
in    gloomy   ugliness   and    made   of  the 
cheapest    materials.      The    increase    of 
population      in      and      around      cities 
created    an    urgent    demand    for    new 
suburbs  ;    these  were  mostly  made  by 
jerry-builders,  who  defaced  the  country 
with  streets  of  mean  little  brick-boxes, 
jammed  closely  together,  deprived  of  all 
amenity,    unless    a    scrap    of    so-called 
garden  could  be  dignified  with  that  title. 
The  Englishman's  "  practical  sense  " 


CHARACTER 


would  not  allow  him  to  control  the 
jerry-builder  or  to  limit  his  freedom 
except  so  far  as  concerned  certain 
regulations  of  a  technical  nature. 

Inspectors   were   appointed    to   insist 
upon    compliance   with    these,    but    no 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  a  standard 
of  sound  construction,  or  to  prevent  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  been  trained  to 
better  things  from  being  offended  by  the 
hideous  blankness  and  rawness  of  houses 
built  merely  to  sell.     Few,  indeed    felt 
any    discomfort.     The    well-to-do '  had 
their    "eligible  residences"    erected   in 
the  same  dreary  style  which  had  given 
birth     to    the     "villa,"    and    had    set 
up    m    villages,    alongside    cottages    of 
real  beauty,  brick  and  slate  monstrosities 
suggesting  a  lamentable  lowering  of  taste 


<P>iillif?#i« 


AT     THE     SWEARING-IN     OF     A     LORD     CHIFF      miotic 
^ancetr  SS^-^ffi^SS,^  %Loi'd,  ™«  ***»  is  swotn  J'b,  the  Lord  Hio.h 
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That  suggestion  does  not,  however, 
survive  examination.  The  English  as 
a  nation  have  never  been  possessed  ol 
taste  not  have  they  ever  submitted,  as 
the  French  have  done,  to  the  guidance 
of  the  artist  and  the  expert  m  art  1  he 
results  of  such  submission  are  by  no 
means  all  that  might  be  desired  but 
they  do  give  the  impression  that  the 
French  are  a  more  artistic  race. 

English    Taste     Swayed    by    Fashion 

That  is  not  a  correct  impression.  There 
are  at  any  given  moment,  and  there  always 
have  been,  a  larger  number  of  persons 
gifted  with  taste  in  England  than  m 
France.  But  in  France  these  persons 
are  listened  to,  their  judgements  are 
respected,  they  are  invited  to  give  then- 
opinion  when  any  question  of  taste  is  to 
be  settled-  whereas  in  England  no 
attention  is  paid  to  them  they  are 
outside  the  mam  stream  of  the  national 

culture.  , 

The   English    are,    and    always    Have 
been,  ruled  by  fashion  rather  than  by 
taste      They     are     quite     capable     ol 
"  loving  the  highest  when  they  see  it 
if  the  highest  happens  to  be  the  mode 
of  the  hour.     They  are  equally  capable 
of  sinking  to  the  depths  of  tastelessness, 
and  being  content  there,  so  long  as  they 
feel    that    they    are    "doing    the    right 
thing"     Frequently   they   have   passed 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  without 
being     conscious     of     any     incongruity 
between  the  fashion   of   yesterday   and 
that  of  to-day. 


Swing    o!    the    Pendulum 

Thus  in  domestic  architecture,  they 
accepted  the  delightful  conceptions  of 
the  Elizabethan  builder,  which  would, 
one  might  reasonably  suppose,  disincline 
them  for  the  heavy  and  pompous,  yet 
they  were  not  less  pleased  with  the 
inflation  and  vacuity  of  the  style  which 
came  next. 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee 

were  lines  from  an  epitaph  on  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  an  architect  (as  well  as  a 
playwright)  of  the  period  which  left  such 
Monuments  as  Blenheim  the  home  o 
the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 


Castle  Howard,  another  noble  '   family 
seat"     When   the   charm   of   the  eigh- 
teenth century  manner  in  architecture 
gave  way  to  the  ugly  and  mane,  there 
was   no  'resistance   on   the   part   of   the 
English.     They    bore    with    the    jerry- 
builder's  brick-boxes.     They  uttered  no 
audible  protest  against  such  a  style  of 
house-building  as  prevailed  at    he  tune 
when    the    market    gardens    of    South 
Kensington   were    turned   into   a   semi- 
fashionabie  suburb  of  the  capital,     lhey 
even  suffered  the  Albert  Memorial. 
"   It   is  true   that   after   this  lapse  into 
barbarism  there  came  a  reaction.      1  he 
taste   of  the  few   revolted  so   violently 
that  they  were  able  to  swing  the  fashion 
round    to    seemliness    and    harmonious 
design  once  more.     A  new  generation  ol 
architects   arose  who   set   before   them- 
selves an  ideal  not  inconsistent  with  that 
of    the    Elizabethan    and    Queen  Anne 
periods.     Even  a  suburb,  Bedford  Park, 
in  the  west  of  London,  was  given  the 
charm  of  symmetry  and  pleasing  lines 
by  the  talent  of  Norman  Shaw. 

Town-Planning    Movement    Begins 

New  country  houses  began  to  be  built 
not  unworthy  to  be  seen  beside  those  ol 
earlier    times.     Even    in    cities    some 
attempts  were  made  to  improve  upon  > 
the  wretchedly  unimaginative  tradition 
which  had  prevailed  too  long  both  m 
large  buildings  and  in  dwelling-houses^ 
A    town-planning    movement    attracted 
attention,  the  idea  being  to  avoid  the 
muddled  and  undignified  aspect  of  all 
the  centres  of  population  which  owed 
their   origin   to  the  industrial   develop- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century.   Garden 
cities  and  garden  suburbs  were  built 
It    might    well    have    seemed    to    an 
observer       unacquainted       with       the 
character    of    the   people    that    English 
taste  was  changing,  especially  when  the 
revival    of    agreeable    architecture    was 
looked  at  in  connexion  with  other  sign, 
of  the  times.     The  drab  self-satisfaction 
of  the  Victorian  Age,  its  smug  respect- 
ability,  emotional   dryness,    and   dread 
of    any    art-form    which   could   not   be 
squared  with  conventional  morality  and 
"common   sense,"    had    yielded   to    an 
alert    curiosity,    a    longing    for    fresh 
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experiences,  a  readiness  to  welcome  the 
new  and,  above    all,  the  unintelligible 
provided  that  this  had  in  it  some  hint  of 
hidden  meaning  only  to  be  penetrated 
by  the  discerning  few. 

The      swing-back      from      Victorian 
standards  had   begun   in   the   eighties 
when    Oscar    Wilde,    following    m   the 
footsteps    of    Ruskin,    and    giving    to 
Ruskin's  teaching  more  than  a  touch  of 
the   bizarre,    recalled   to   the   educated 
English  mind  the  conception  of  idea, 
beauty  and  started  the  cry  for      Art 
in  the  home."     The  consequences  of  the 
brilliant,    wayward,    not    quite   normal 
Irishman's     eccentric     agitation     were 
many  and  various.     "  Art/    became  a 
trade"    description.     A    painted    drain; 
pipe    was     an    "art    umbrella-st<md. 
Serce  of  the  "  greenery-yallery     shade, 
supposed  to  typify  the  Wilde  movement 
was    called    "art    serge."      Fans    and 
peacocks'  feathers  were  known  as     art 
decoration."      Those  who   took   art   m 
this    sense  were  nicknamed   aesthete,, 


and  the  aesthetic  craze  was  satirised 
bv  Du  Maurier  in  "Punch,  and 
bv  W  S.  Gilbert  in  the  immensely 
popular  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera 
"Patience,"  thus  gaining  vastly  in- 
creased notice. 

While  much  of  it  was  mere  folly  and 
the  deliberately  egotistical  humour  of  a 
man  resolved  to  tickle  the  public  ear, 
while  it  may  have  contained  a  seed  or 
two  of  harm  (as  many  were  inclined  to 
think  after  Wilde's  disastrous  end),  the 
aesthetic  movement  had   certain  very 
good  effects.     Working  away  quietly  all 
this  time  at  carpets  and  curtains  and 
wallpapers    was    an    idealist     Wilham 
Morris  by   name,  who   translated  into 
action  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
dealer   in    paradox   who   was    amusing 
"  the  West  End."     No  two  men  could 
have  been  less  alike.     Wilde  was  essen- 
tially    a    talker.     Morris,     though    he 
practised  as  a  poet,  and  wrote  occasion- 
ally in  prose  as  well,  was  essentially  a 
worker.     The  real  Wilde  was  overlaid  by 
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affectations.  The  real  Morris  lay  on 
the  surface  for  all  to  see,  and  for  all  who 
could  discern  character  to  admire.  Yet 
they  were  doing  the  same  work,  they 
were  in  agreement  as  to  principles,  each 
in  his  way  served  Art  and  helped  to 
bring  about  the  change  in  English 
fashion,  of  which  one  ramification  was 
the  improvement  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture. 

With  this  went  a  decided  alteration 
for  the  better  in  furniture  and  decoration 
generally.  Fashion,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  tasteful  few,  decreed  that  old  chairs 
and  tables  were  vastly  superior  to  new  ; 
that  old  dressers  lent  a  charm  to  rooms, 
while  the  modern  sideboard  made  them 
look  "  ordinary."  Old  furniture  shops 
did  a  thriving  business,  farmhouses  and 

■'■■■''■ '  '  !!'*;■■■•■■■ ■.."■.■■■.  .    . . 


cottages    all    over     the    country    were 
searched    for    "  antiques."     The    furni- 
ture-makers fell  into  the  trap  laid  for 
them  and,  instead  of  producing  pieces  of 
good    design    and    workmanship    which 
might  have  been  justly  compared  with 
the  old,   they  slavishly  copied  the  old 
patterns  in  a  hasty,  slipshod  way,  and 
made  their  wares  even  more  repellent  to 
persons   of   taste   than   they   had   been 
before.     In  the  patterns  of  chintz  and 
cretonne,  in  the  coverings  of  floor  and 
wall,  in  the  gay  lightness  of  effect  which 
was  aimed  at  as  a  relief  from  the  solidity 
and  dullness  of  the  Victorian  interior, 
could   be   seen   results   of   the   work   of 
Morris  and  Wilde. 

By    slow    degrees    the    revolutionary 
spirit    spread    from    the    home    to    the 


ENGLISH     GENTLEMEN    ATTIRED     IN     OLD-WORLD    COURT    COSTUME 
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picture  galleries.  A  visit  to  the  Royal 
Academy  had  long  been  the  extent  of 
(he  tribute  paid  by  the  comfortable 
classes  to  Art.  When  they  had  con- 
scientiously explored  each  room  at 
Burlington  House,  excepting  water- 
colours  and  black-and-white,  "  which 
don't  really  seem  like  pictures  at  all, 
you  know,"  they  felt  that  they  had 
discharged  a  duty  which  they  owed  both 
to  themselves  and  to  the  ideals  which 
the  Academy  was  supposed  to  represent. 
Then  they  were  equipped  with  conver- 
sation for  the  dinner-table  ;  then  they 
could  take  part  in  the  discussion  which 
usually  went  on  about  "  the  picture  of 
the  year,"  and  could  express  their  belief 
that  the  lady  had  been  cheating,  or  that 
the  husband  did  intend  to  drive  the 
repentant  wife  out  of  the  house. 
Popular  favour  was  reserved  for  the 
pictures  which  "  told  stories,"  or,  better 
still,  which  suggested  stories  and  left 
their  exact  meaning  to  be  talked  about. 

Convention    of    the    Royal    Academy 

A  remark  which  expressed  very  happily 
the  attitude  of  mind  common  to  the 
mass  of  visitors  at  Burlington  House 
was  that  of  an  oldish  lady  who,  looking 
affectionately  at  a  canvas,  observed  to 
her  companion  :  "  They  may  say  what 
they  like,  but  a  dog  does  improve  a 
picture." 

The  Royal  Academy  was  thus  the 
supreme  arbiter  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  To  be  elected  a  member  of 
it  was  the  only  distinction  for  which  an 
artist  could  hope.  Once  elected,  his 
reputation  was  secure.  Left  outside  of 
it,  his  works  refused  admission,  he  was 
labelled  "  failure."  Only  a  man  like 
Whistler  could  stand  up  against  this 
crushing  fate.  Even  those  who  began 
as  rebels  against  Academy  conventions 
and  authority  ended  usually  by  taking 
their  places  at  its  board.  Millais,  whose 
best  work  was  done  while  he  belonged  to 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  died 
as  President  of  the  R.A.  and  a  popular 
portrait  painter,  leaving  a  considerable 
fortune. 

The  first  sign  that  the  power  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  declining  came 
from  a  group  of  painters  who  promised 


support  to  the  proprietor  of  a  new 
.  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
This  was  during  the  aesthetic  craze  and 
was  reckoned  a  feature  of  it.  The  style 
of  painting  was  not  really  different, 
however,  from  that  which  prevailed  on 
the  walls  of  Burlington  House.  It  was 
left  to  the  New  English  Art  Club  to 
sound  the  drum  of  revolt,  and  to  destroy 
academic  domination. 

Revolt    Followed    by    Iconoclasm 

For  it  was  soon  recognized  by  all  who 
had  any  judgement  in  painting  that  in 
the  Club  exhibitions  there  was  not  merely 
eccentricity,  but  genuine  power,  and  a 
vastly  higher  standard  of  both  effort 
and  achievement  than  could  be  found 
elsewhere.  For  all  this  the  English 
reluctance  to  change  fashions  kept  the 
Club  for  a  long  while  in  the  position  of  a 
half-comic,  half -irritating  "  terrible 
child  "  of  the  Art  world. 

By  the  time  that  opinion  generally 
had  come  round  to  that  of  the  very  few 
critics  of  acumen  who  had  steadily 
welcomed  the  new  school,  there  had 
come  into  the  field  such  a  host  of 
experimenters,  iconoclasts,  mounte- 
banks, and  posers  that  the  unhappy 
public  did  not  know  what  to  do.  To 
Impressionism  succeeded  Futurism,  and 
to  Futurism  Cubism,  and  to  Cubism 
some  other  "  ism."  It  was  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  exponents  of  the  new 
methods  were  in  earnest,  or  whether 
they  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  ignorance  about  drawing  and 
painting  to  play  off  a  practical  joke. 

Virtue    in    the    Unintelligible 

In  a  marvellously  short  time  they  man- 
aged to  terrorise  the  critics,  heretofore  the 
most  faithful  upholders  of  the  Academy 
tradition,  into  a  complete  reversal  of 
their  former  attitude.  Instead  of 
condemning  every  attempt  to  avoid  the 
conventional,  they  now  praised  the 
wildest  innovators  in  extravagant  terms. 
A  large  part  of  the  public  followed  them, 
not  without  misgiving,  but  convinced 
that,  whatever  the  fashion  might  be, 
they  could  not  do  wrong  to  keep  up 
with  it,  since  fashion  in  such  matters 
was  their  only  guide 
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It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  sketch 
at  some  length  this  amusing  illustration 
of   the  English  passion  for  "  doing  the 
right   thing"   because,   until    one   fully 
understands    how   strong    that    is     one 
finds  much  that  is  puzzling  both  m  their 
history    and    in   their    conduct   to-day. 
As   in   Art    so   in   other    matters,    the 
"right  thing  "  is  apt  to  change,  and  so 
it  has  often  happened  that  the  national 
character  has  appeared  to  change  also 
For  example,  it  is  said  now,  and   saia 
with  truth,  that  the  Englishman  cannot 
bear   to   be   conspicuous   m    his   dress. 
The  clothes  he  wears  are  prescribed  tor 
him   in   every   detail.      He   must    avoid 


any  departure  from  what  is  usual  at  the 
moment.  In  general,  the  prevailing 
note  in  the  dress  of  Englishmen  has  been 
for  a  great  many  years  a  note  of  subdued 
tone.  Fathers  still  give  their  sons  the 
advice  of  Polonius  to  Laertes  : 

Costlv  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express'd  in  fancy;  neat,  not  gaudy. 

Has  this  been  the  fashion  of  English- 
men's dress,  then,  since  the  days  of 
Shakespeare  ?  By  no  means.  _  In  the 
eighteenth  century  fancy  was  given  full 
plav  Men  of  the  leisured  class  gave  up 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  choosing  the 
colours  of  their  coats.     Dress  claimed  a 
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PAo/o,   Horace    W.    Nicholls 

him  in  one  of  his  periods  of  prosperity. 
Later  came  the  age  of  Beau  Brummel 
and  the  other  "  dandies  "  who  followed 
the  fashions  which  he  set.  Again,  all 
who  could  afford  it,  and  who  moved 
in  the  society  which  considered  such 
matters  important,  spent  much  money 
and  much  time  upon  the  adornment  of 
their  persons .   This  lasted  until  nearly  the 


considerable  part  of  their  thoughts.  In 
the  comedy  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  " 
two  young  men  discuss  the  suits  they 
shall  wear,  the  "  white  and  gold,"  or  the 
"  plain  brown  with  the  ventre  d'or 
waistcoat,"  or  the  "embroidery." 
Goldsmith,  the  author  of  the  play,  was 
very  proud,  we  know,  of  a  "  bloom- 
coloured "  coat  that  he  had  made  for 
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middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  up  to 
which  time  it  was  common  to  see  men  of 
"  the  highest  fashion  "  wearing  jewelry 
in    such   profusion  as  would  now  cause 
disgust  and  contempt.     Rings,   chains 
pins   were  necessary  accompaniments  ot 
the   dress   of    the   young    "man   about 
town  "     When    Pendenms    went    home 
from  the  University,  his  mother  saw  on 
his  dressing-table  "  a  quantity  of  lovely 
rings  and  jewelry."     He  was   '  said  to 
wear    rings   over   his   kid   gloves,      and 
though  he  denied  this  later  on,  he  could 
not  deny  that  "  he  was  rather  a  dressy 
man    and    loved    to    array    himself     in 
splendour.'     He      and      other      under- 
graduates would  indeed   "  dress  them- 
selves out  with  much  care  m  order  to  go 


and     dine     at     each     other's    rooms. 
Nothing  would  be  denounced  as  more 
un-English    by    the    undergraduate   of 

to-day.  '  , 

What    would    the    present    House    of 
Commons    think    of    a    member    who 
appeared  in  it  dressed  after  the  manner 
of   Disraeli?     He   was   not   of   English 
blood     it    is    true,    but    he    had    been 
brought  up  and  sent  to  school  m  Eng- 
land ■     he    had    lived    among    English 
people    all    his    life.     He    was    merely 
following   the   fashion  of  the  day.     bo 
we   see   that   a   characteristic   which   is 
now  believed  to  be  ingrained  m  English- 
men—dislike of  anything  but  the  most 
quiet  and  inconspicuous  clothes,  horror 
of    jewelry,    disdain  for    anything    hke 
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personal  taste  in  clothes  as  contrary  to 
"  good  form  " — is  really  a  growth  of 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  It 
might  give  way  at  any  moment,  if  the 
fashion  were  to  be  attacked  as  vehe- 
mently as  was  the  Royal  Academy 
fashion  in  Art ;  another  period  of 
fanciful  and  extravagant  dress  for  men 
might  set  in. 

The  inborn  conservatism  of  the 
English,  which  shows  itself  now  in 
caution,  now  in  attachment  to  whatever 
is  in  use,  is  divertingly  illustrated  by  the 
dress  of  men.  In  this  we  see  the  disin- 
clination to  adopt  any  change  which 
means  breaking  with  any  habit  or 
institution  to  which  they  have  grown 
accustomed.  They  prefer  to  graft  the 
new  on  to  the  old,  to  make  the  alteration 
so  gradual  that  it  occasions  no  shock. 
Thus  we  find  that  whenever  a  new 
pattern  of  garment  has  been  introduced, 
it  has  not  replaced  the  older  pattern 
but  has  been   added   to   it.     The   first 


garment  worn  by  men,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  was  a  tunic,  reaching  not 
much  below  the  waist.  Then  came  the 
shirt,  worn  over  the  tunic,  which  was 
then  turned  into  what  we  call  the 
under-shirt  or  vest.  The  earliest  coat 
was  the  waistcoat,  worn  over  the  shirt, 
then  came  a  coat  known  as  a  frock  or 
cassock,  worn  outside  the  waistcoat. 

Finally,  the  overcoat  was  brought 
into  use  for  those  who  were  making 
long  journeys  on  horseback  or  on  the 
top  of  coaches.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
heavy  and  voluminous  ;  it  usually  was 
made  with  a  number  of  capes  on  the 
shoulders  ;  to  have  worn  it  except  when 
travelling  would  have  been  considered 
effeminate.  They  became  lighter,  how- 
ever ;  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord 
Petersham  invented  those  which  were 
called  after  them,  as  Lord  Spencer 
invented  the  short  jacket,  now  usually 
a  knitted  jacket,  known  as  a  "  spencer." 
This  was  in  the  same  age  which  saw  the 
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DISTINCTIVE     DRESS    OF    THE    SCHOLARS    OF    CHRIST'S     HOSPITAL 

Scholars  of  Christ's  Hospital,  familiarly  known  as  the  Bluecoat  School,  wear  a  long  blue  coat  with  a 

leather  strap  round  the  waist,  knee  breeches,  vellow  stockings,  square-toed  shoes  with  buckles,  and 

white  bands.      In  addition  to  its  pleasing  appearance,  this  uniform  serves  to  mask  differences  m  the 

social  standing  of  the  boys.     The  school  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  as  a  kind  of  orphanage 

Photo.  Robert  ./.   E.  But 
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invention  of  the  sandwich,  meat  between 
two  pieces  of  bread,  by  the  peer  who 
bore    that    title,    and    some    wit    wrote 
these  lines  : 
Two  noble  earls,  whom  if    I    name  some  folks 

might  call  me  sinner, 
The  one  invented  half  a  coat,  the  other  halt  a 

dinner. 

When  the  long  riding-coat  had  its 
skirts  turned  back  for  convenience,  they 
were  fastened  to  buttons  in  the  small 
of  the  back.  The  buttons  on  the  back 
of  morning-coats,  frock-coats,  and  dress- 
coats  are  survivals  of  that  habit  of 
turning  back  the  front  of  the  long  coat 
so  as  "to  keep  the  knees  clear  of  it. 
Originally  there  was  a  double  row  of 
buttons  ;  by  degrees  they  were  reduced 
in  number  until  they  came  down  to  two, 
though  menservants'  livery-coats  still 
have  sometimes  more  than  that.  When 
the  skirts  were  cut  away  altogether  the 
"  cut-away  coat  "  came  into  existence, 


very  much  the  same  as  the  morning-coat 
of    present-day    fashion.     Then    it    oc- 
curred to  some  daring  innovator  to  cut 
away  still  more  of  the  "  skirts,"  leaving 
only  a  pair  of  tails  at  the  back.     This 
resulted    eventually   in   the    "  swallow- 
tail "   coat,   now  worn  in  England  for 
evening  dress  and  in  what  is  called  the 
Windsor  uniform,  a  peculiarly  hideous 
coat,     embroidered     and     ornamented, 
which  was  at  one  time  the  regulation 
wear   for   those   who   waited  upon   the 
sovereign  and  may  still  be  seen  at  Court 
assemblies.     The    short    coats    now    in 
common  wear  are  descended  from  the 
cut-away.     In    the    country    this    was 
worn  short  with  large  side-pockets  for 
game    or    other    bulky    contents ;     the 
transition  from  that  to  the  tailless  coat 

was  easy. 

The  present-day  lower  garments  ot 
men  have  been  evolved  in  the  same 
gradual  way.    Breeches  reaching  to  and 
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fastened    at    the    knee    succeeded    the 
"  hose  "  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,    those   close-fitting  leg-cover- 
ings which  stretched  from  feet  to  waist. 
In    Stuart    times    these    became  more 
baggy,  and    later    they    were    brought 
farther  down  the  leg,  so  as  to  leave  very 
little    of    the    calf    showing.     But    not 
until  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  did  trousers  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  they  had  to  struggle  against 
a  great  deal  of  opposition.     At  certain 
colleges  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
undergraduates  who  dared  to  dress  in 
them    were    subject    to    penalties.     At- 
tending   chapel    in    trousers    was    not 
counted  ;    the  wearers  were  reckoned  as 
absent  and  fined.     For  many  years  an 
ingenious  compromise  between  trousers 
and  knee-breeches  held  the  field  ;    this 
was  the  skin-tight  form  of  leg-covering 


often    referred    to    as   "  continuations." 
That    the   English    have  more   interest 
in  and  liking  for  elaborate  costume  than 
is    generally    supposed    in    this    age    is 
proved  by  the  persistence  with   which 
ancient    costumes    are    kept    up.     The 
wigs  worn  by  judges,  the  smaller  wigs 
of    barristers    and    their    gowns,     the 
plumed    helmets    of    cavalrymen,     the 
cocked    hats    with    feathers    worn    by 
field-marshals,    the   wearing   of   swords 
and  scarves  and  other  trappings  entirely 
useless   by   officers    of   the    Army    and 
Navy,  all  testify  to  a  love  of  dignified 
display.     At    Court    especially    this    is 
evident.     The    Yeomen    of    the    Guard 
retain  their  old  finery,  the  officials  are 
in    costumes   scarcely   less    conspicuous 
than  those  of  the  royal  servants,  parade 


uniforms  are  worn  by  all 
them,    even    civilians    are 


who  possess 
required    to 


UBL  III 

HARROVIANS     ENJOYING     THE     ADVANTAGES     OF     "THE     VAUGHAN" 

rrhnrlrfT!!ifUlvand1Well"eqUipi)ed  LiKary  °f  Harrow'.  lamed  after  the  eminent  headmaster,  Dr. 

Charles  John  Vaughan,  is  used  as  a  club-room  as  well  as  a  reading-room  by  the  boys,  and  it  is  here 

that  trie  Harrow  Debating  Society  holds  its  meetings.     Its  walls  are  lined  with  many  portraits  of 

great  Harrovians,  for  the  School  on  the  Hill  is  justly  termed  the  "  Nursery  of  Politicians'" 
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dress   themselves   according   to   rule  in  pensions,  and  offices  which  he  used  to 

knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings.    Until  marntarn  ha  pojfr     He  *»be  loved 

lately  they  were  compeUed  also  to  carry  as  a  man      his  follies  and  cranes 

sssssss  gjsgf « 

woman  from  whom  any  man  might 
have  been  pardoned  for  desiring  freedom, 
but  her  husband  put  himself  in  the 
wrong  from  the  beginning,  and  he  was 
as  heartily  detested  as  his  father  had 
William  IV.  was  mildly 
popular,  and  following  him  came 
Victoria,  who,  after  nearly  making  the 
English  incline  to  a  republic,  ended  by 
leaving  the  monarchy  stronger  than  it 
had  been  since  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
At  first  Victoria  made  an  affecting 
impression  by  her  youth  and  girlish 
charm  ;     this  was   not   effaced   by   her 


small  Hanoverian  monarchy. 

Fussy    Pomp    of    German    Princelings 

By  the  Court  Chamberlains  of  these 
German  princelings,  now  become 
sovereigns  on  a  vaster  scale,  it  was  con- 
ned improper  that  anyone  should  been  loved 
approach  the  throne  save  in  a  costume  ■  ■  > 
strictly  regulated,  and  that  tradition  has 
not  yet  been  destroyed,  though,  since 
English  kings  and  queens  have  taken  to 
mixing  so  much  more  freely  with  the 
people  of  all  classes,  they  have  grown 
accustomed  to  conversing  with  men  and 
women  in  all  kinds  of  attire— workers  m 


est  sr>  snra  S3S—X.-S.  \£r£ 


labourers  in  the  fields,  crowds  at  railway 
stations,  dwellers  in  cottages  and  little 
houses  in  the  mean  streets  of  towns. 

This    growth    of    a    more    intimate 
relation  between  royalty  and  the  people 
is  partly  the    natural    outcome  of   the 
system  which  places  a  king  or  a  queen 
at  the  head  of  a  group  of  nations  attached 
firmlu    to    democratic    institutions,    but       l  ......    .  ■  ■   ,-. 

tt  pa rtlv  due  also  to  the  character  of  at  last  change  sympathy  into  a  feeling 
the  Smng  family.  The  first  two  that  a  sovereign  who  took  no  part  m 
George  Xl  not  identify  themselves  the  life  of  the  people  nught  easily  be 
ueorges    aiu    u  j  j;,.,^,^  H,ith      However,  all  tins  was 


Saxe-Coburg  ;  in  time  the  Prince  Con- 
sort wore  down  his  unpopularity,  and 
when  the  Queen  was  left  a  widow  the 
nation's  sympathy  went  out  to  her  m 
fullest  measure. 

Diamond   Jubilee    of   Queen  Victoria 

Her  obstinate  seclusion   took  a  long 
time  to  provoke  impatience,  but  it  did 


dispensed  with.  However,  all  this  was 
changed  once  more  during  the  latest 
years  of  her  reign.  She  became  the 
favourite  that  George  III.  had  been. 
At  her  Jubilee  and  Diamond  Jubilee 
festivities  the  affection  and  respect 
which  she  inspired  were  shown  in  every 


with~the  nation.  They  could  scarcely 
speak  the  English  language.  All  then- 
habits  and  prejudices  were  German. 

"Farmer    George's"    Popularity 

It    was.  George    III.   who   made    the 

monarchy  popular  once  more.     That  he       ......    ,- 

was   a  good  husband   and   affectionate  possible    way.     Million,    of    men ^ano. 

ather    that  he  liked  to  be  among  his  women    were    moved    by    a    personal 

ubects      that    he    was    interested    in  regard  for  the  little  old  lady  whom  they 

arnnW*  that  he  would  talk. to  anyone  saw    driving    among    them.     Now    her 

hTSened  to  meet  just  as  any  other  devotion  to   the.  memory   of  her   dead 

old    Semi    might -these    things  husband,  a  devotion  which  had  before 

^grfm^nSe  English  estimattai  been  resented,   appeared   touching  and 

rhinr    than    his    attempt    to    revive  seemly.     Never   before   was   the   death 

despXc  rule    his  shameful  mismanage-  of    a   sovereign   mourned   so    genuine  by 

ment    of   national    business,    the   wide-  by  so  vast  a  mass  of  people  distributed 

spread   coition  by   means   of   titles,  all    over    the    world.       King  Edward, 
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Smiling   at   her  churn,   this    Isle   of   Wight  dairymaid  might  have 
inspired  one   of  Herrick's   lyrics,   so    little    has  'her    type    changed 


Photo,   Horace,  W.  Nicholls 
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it  * 
In  the  stackyard  where  thev  have  been  scratching  among  the  straw  the 
dairymaid's  fowls  come  scuttering  round  her  for  their  morning  feed 

Photo,   Horace  W.  Nicholls 
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Elevenses     is  an  institution  in  England—a  pause  in  the  forenoon's 
toil  for  a  smoke  and  a  snack  and  a  game  with  the  children 

Photo,    Horace   W.   Nicholls 
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£  r  Photo,   Horace  W.  Nicholls 
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Round  the  field  in  ever  narrowing  circles  the  horses  draw  the  whirring 
machine  which  reaps  the   standing  corn  and  binds  it  into  sheaves 


Yet  old  methods  die  hard  in  England,  and  still,  as  here  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  reapers  bend  over  their  scythes  and  hones  ring  upon  blades 

Photos,  Horace  W.  N'icholls 
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hammering  away  in 


Photo,  A.  W.  Cutler 
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A  Shropshire  lad.      His  work  done,  he  regales  his  wife  with 
from    '  I  he  Daily  Mail  "  ivhile  his  child  wistfully  eves  the  i>i> 


fi 


Photo,  A.   \V.  Cntle 
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tfully  eyes  the  pictures 


Sure-footed  sheep  graze  fearless  on  the  very  edge  of  Portland  Bill, 
with  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel  below  them  and  all  around 

Photo,    A.   W.   Cutler 
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Very  striking  is  the 
at  low  tide  a  playgro 
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coastline  about  Water-mouth  in  North  Devon  . 
und  rich  in  treasures  for  small  folks  on  holiday 

Photo,   A.   W.  Cutler 
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Tobacco  rather  than  love  seems  to  be  the  quest  of  this  Worcestershire 
peasant  gazing  up  at  the  eyes  of  the  lady  at  the  casement  above 


Photo,  A.  W.  Cutler 
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Old  age   is   "  in  the  picture  "   in    Worcestershire.     Here,  at  Little 
Comherton,  Darby  and  Joan  enjoy  their  mellow   evening   together 


Photo,  A.  W.  Cutler 
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Thirsty  after  a  day's  haymaking  at  Bradford  Pever ell,  these  sons  of 
Dorset  agree  with  Autolycus  that  "  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king 

Photo,  A.  W.  Cutler 
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Connoisseurs.      Worcestershire    domestic  architecture   is   admirably 
represented   in   the   Plough  and  Harrow    Inn   at   Aston-under-Hill 

Photo,   A,    W.   Cutler 
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Loveliest  among  its  peers  is  the  Somerset  village  of  Luccombe.     The 
street  climbs  up  to  Exmoor,  and  from  the  cottages  stags  are  often  seen 

Photo,   A.   W.   Cutler 
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Nestled  in  trees  at  the  foot  of  Exmoor,  not  far  from  Mine  head,  this 
enchanting  cottage  at  Selworthy  Green   is  a  haunt  of  ancient  peace 


Photo,   A.   W.   Cutler 
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popularity  rested  upon  a  different  basis 
and  was  hardly  so  general  at  first. 
As  a  sportsman  he  delighted  all  who 
followed  racing  ;  as  a  "  good  fellow  " 
lie  won  the  admiration  of  the  many 
who  like  a  prince  to  indulge  himself 
with  the  privileges  of  his  position. 
Short  as  his  reign  was,  King  Edward 
managed,  nevertheless,  to  gain  the 
general  commendation  before  he  died. 
His  share  in  bringing  about  the 
political  intimacy  with  France,  the 
reputation  he  won  as  a  "  peacemaker  " 
and  worker  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  his  faithful  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  of  his  position  were  universally 
acknowledged.  He  did  not  himself 
believe  that  the  monarchy  would  last 
out  his  son's  time,  but  when  he  died  he 
left  it  in  a  condition  certainly  not  less 
stable  than  it  was  when  he  became 
king.  He  had  made  it  a  popular  insti- 
tution. Never  before  had  a  king  won 
the  Derby  and  led  in  his  horse  from  the 
racecourse  amid  a  throng  of  excited, 
cheering  enthusiasts. 

George  V.,   the  People's  Representative 

He  was  as  ready  to  take  notice  of 
"  General  "  Booth'  or  Mr.  Will  Crooks 
as  of  great  landlords  and  prominent 
ecclesiastics.  He  liked  the  society  of 
people  who  amused  him,  men  and 
women.  He  let  his  genial  personality 
be  seen,  and  his  reward  was  the  liking 
which  always  goes  out  to  those  whose 
"human"  qualities  are  most  in  evidence. 

The  reign  of  King  George  has  seen 
the  tie  between  the  nation  and  the 
Royal  Family  strengthened  and  drawn 
closer.  He  and  Queen  Mary  have  gone 
among  the  people  far  more  than  any 
sovereigns  in  the  past.  In  all  the 
activities  of  the  nation,  whether  of 
labour  or  recreation,  they  have  shown 
their  interest.  In  many  directions  they 
have  extended  the  representative  char- 
acter of  their  office,  acting  as  spokesmen 
of  the  national  sentiment.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  has  done  a  great  deal,  too,  to 
make  it  improbable  that  King  Edward's 
gloomy  forecast  will  be  justified.  Thus' 
while  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
think  about  methods  of  government 
are    convinced    that     a    constitutional 


monarchy  is  the  most  convenient,  the 
unreflecting  mass  are  attached  to  it 
for  personal  reasons. 

So  long  as  the  sovereign  is  without 
power  and  uses  the  great  influence 
inherent  in  the  office  with  discretion, 
so  long  the  English  plan  seems  likely 
to  endure.  Certainly  there  has  been 
no  encouragement  to  alter  it  to  the 
French  or  American  plan.  The  only 
question  which  is  asked  in  England, 
whether  it  be  about  a  system  of  govern- 
ment or  a  new  method  of  cleaning  boots, 
is  the  question,  Will  it  work  ?  If  it 
works,  if  it  saves  trouble,  there  is  agree- 
ment that  it  is  useful. 

English   Disregard  of  Logic 

No  amount  of  argument  will  make  an 
Englishman  believe  that  a  new  process 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  an  old 
one.  He  does  not  make  reason  his  guide. 
In  shaping  his  constitution  he  acted  just 
as  he  did  when  he  found  that  the  skirts 
of  his  long  riding-coat  were  inconvenient. 
He  did  not  reason  out  a  new  shape  of 
coat.  He  turned  back  the  skirts  and 
went  on  wearing  the  old  shape.  So  in 
the  matter  of  government  if  he  finds 
that  some  law,  some  tradition,  some 
custom,  irks  him,  he  makes  a  change 
(after  thinking  about  it  for  a  good  long 
while).  So  long  as  he  is  not  incon- 
venienced, he  does  not  mind  at  all  how 
patchy  his  institutions  may  be,  how 
little  they  fit  themselves  into  a  logical 
whole. 

Obstinate  Adherence  to  Tried  Methods 

The  English  have  a  most  complicated 
coinage,  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures  which  very  few  of  them  under- 
stand thoroughly  and  which  is  the 
despair  of  foreigners.  For  a  great 
many  years  they  have  been  urged  to 
adopt  the  decimal  system  which  is  in 
use  all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  throughout  South  America,  and, 
for  money,  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  No  argument  has  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  that  the  change  would 
be  to  their  advantage.  Yet  if  they 
were  to  discover  suddenly  that  they 
lost  trade  through  refusing  to  fall  into 
line  with  almost  all  the  other  civilized 
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nations,  they  would  begin  to  agitate  for 
the  decimal  system  at  once,  .hey  are 
not  interested  in  what  there  is  to  be 
said  for  a  reform.  They  must  be  con- 
Svt i  of  what  it  wrU  do.     Unless  they 

can  be  sure  that  change  will  bring 
grater  convenience,  they  would  sooner 

go  on  as  they  are.  , 

S  Besides  the  coats  and  trousers .  rf 
modern  Englishmen  there  are  othei 
™i£of  dress  which  throw  ligM  upon 
the  national  character.  The  silk  hat 
which  came  into  general  use  t 
time  a.oagl^run^ 

Srh^a^Tudor  tjn-  The 
Cavaliers  wore  one  form  of  it,  ^e 
Roundheads  another  ;  the  bucks  of 
Georee  II.  's  time  were  seen  in  a  ms- 
dnctfve  shape  of  their  own,  and  so  on 
Sowir  to  the  end  of  the  -ghteenth 
century.  Yet  when  the  first  top-hat 
o  the  modern  type  made  its  appearance 
there  was  a  riot  in  the  Strand  (London). 
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and  the  wearer  was  fined  for  causing  a 

dlSTUhrebXnge,    though    slight    enough, 
stirred  both  curiosity   and   annoyance. 
Nevertheless,  within   a   short  time  the 
top-hat    became    the    regulation    wear 
Td  ,in  spite  of  its  awkward  shape  and 
easily-damaged  surface,  kept  its  place 
5     because    it    was    the    fashion     fo 
"out  a  hundred  years      Even  when  i 
had   been   discarded   elsewhere    it   was 
retained  at  Eton,  though  a  more  absurd 
and  unsuitable  hat  for  schoolboys  could 
scarcely    be   imagined.     Reason   would 
have  caused  it  to  be  abolished  long  ago 
but  the  mass  of  Old  Etonians  would  be 
shocked  to  think  that  their  successors 
wore    anything    but    the    costume    of 
Tradition   so  it  is  still  compulsory  along 
Sh   the   tailed  black   coats   for   elder 
and    the    short    jackets,    called    Eton 
iackets   for  vounger  boys. 
]    The' adherence    to    the    Elizabethan 
aresfof  the  Christ's  Hospital  boys  is 


%UMMER    VISITORS     IN     QUEST     OF     0Xf0*D       d  educational  courses  of 
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"SEEING     THE     LAST     OF     HIM":     A     MOCK     FUNERAL     AT     CAMBRIDGE 

Cambridge  undergraduates  are  not  lacking  in  ebullience,  and  a  ';  'varsity  rag  "  sometimes  assumes 

immense  proportions.     In  the  lamentable  event  of  a  popular  undergraduate  being  "sent  down." -his 

friends    sometimes  demonstrate  their  sympathy  by  a  mock  funeral,  the  victim  being  escorted  to 

the  station  by  a  huge  procession  of  grotesquely  attired,  riotously  hilarious  il  mourners  " 

Photo.  Scott  &  Wilkinson 


not  merely  clue  to  the  force  of  con- 
servatism. Apart  from  its  pleasant 
appearance,  its  simplicity  and  conveni- 
ence, it  is  of  value  in  masking  differences 
in  the  social  standing  of  the  Bluecoat 
boys.  If  all  were  dressed  by  their 
parents,  as  are  the  boys  at  most  schools, 
many  would  be  marked  out  at  once  as 
belonging  to  the  poorer  and  rougher 
classes.  The  uniform  wipes  out  all  such 
differences,  and  therefore  serves  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  addition  to  being 
agreeably  picturesque. 

What  is  known  as  the  "  modern 
English  character  "  has  often  been 
attributed  to  the  moulding  which  it 
has  received  in  the  public  schools. 
This  may  seem  ridiculous  when  it  is 
considered  that  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  Englishmen  go  to  public 
schools.  Yet  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  "  modern  English  character," 
is  it  not  the  character  of  this  small 
proportion  which  people  mean  ?  It  is 
from  the  public  schools  that  the  govern- 
ing class  is  drawn,  and  it  is  the  governing 
class    which    represents    the    country 


abroad.  The  Americans,  being  all 
started  in  the  same  schools  (with  just 
a  few  exceptions),  are  far  more  alike, 
in  spite  of  differences  produced  later  on, 
than  the  English  ;  the  French  are  more 
alike.  A  French  or  American  artisan  or 
gardener  or  chauffeur  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  able  and  ready  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  his  employer  on  even 
terms.  Rarely  is  this  so  in  England, 
though  it  is  slowly  becoming  less  rare. 
Therefore,  while  there  are  qualities 
which  we  think  of  as  being  French  or 
American  because  we  find  them  in 
people  of  all  ranks,  it  is  less  easy  to 
discover  such  qualities  among  the  Eng- 
lish. What  are  generally  considered  to 
be  distinctively  English  qualities  are 
those,  which  are  noticeable  among  the 
governing  class. 

Many  of  these  arouse  resentment 
among  large  numbers  of  Englishmen  as 
well  as  among  foreigners,  who  declare 
that  they  are  made  to  feel  as  if  the 
English  looked  upon  them  as  inferiors. 
This  same  feeling  is  often  caused  by 
these  same  Englishmen  among  their  own 
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The  graceful  figure  of  the  uver  gm  » «^  ^  ^  wfeW)(fe 
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GLIMPSE    OF    ST.   JOHN'S    CHAPEL    AT    A    BEND    OF    THE    CAMBRIDGE    '   BACKS" 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Cam,  half  a  dozen  colleges  present  the  famous  "  backs  "  towards  the  river, 

which  is  spanned  here  and  there  bv  picturesque  bridges  leading  to  the  beautiful  gardens  on  the  opposite 

bank      The  Cambridge  "  backs  "  possess  an  attraction  all  their  own,  the  shady  walks  alongside  the 

river  are  frequented  by  innumerable  pedestrians,  and  the  river  is  seldom  devoid  of  pleasure  craft 

Photo,  Horace  W.  Nicholls 
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countryfolk.     The  public  school  educa- 
tion does,  indeed,  nourish  the  delusion 
that  there  is  a  great  gulf  feed  between 
the  Many  and  the  Few.    Out  of  a  thirty- 
five  million  population  there  are  round 
about  a  million  who  are  m  their  own 
eVes    and    in    the    eves    of    foreigners 
representative    of     the     English     race 
to-day.     Arnold  Bennett,  the  novelist, 
before    he    struggled    into    the  Milhon 
himself  wrote  about  it  with  penetrating 
insight'      "Their  assured,  curt  voices, 
S  proud  carriage,  their  c bribes    the 
similarity  of  their  manners,  all  show -that 
they  belong  to  a  caste,   and  that  the 
caste  has  been  successful  in  the  struggle 

0I"  Chief  among  the  characteristics  of 
this  class,"  Arnold  Bennett  went  on 
"  after  its  sincere,  religious  worship  ol 
money  and  financial  success,  I  should  put 
its  intense  self-consciousness  as  .a  class. 
The  world  is  a  steamer  in  which  it  is 
travelling  first-class.  Occasionally  it 
goes  to  take  a  look  from  the  promenade 
deck  down  at  the  steerage  passengers. 
Its   feelings   toward   them   are   kindly. 


But  the  tone,  m  which  it  says  the 
steerage  '  cuts  the  steerage  off  from  it 
more  effectually  than  many  bulkheads 

There  was  profound  truth  as  well  as 
humour  in  th£  outburst.    The  EngghJ 
upper  class,  the  public  school  class,  has 
separated   itself    deliberately    from    the 
mass  of  the  nation.     This  has  happened 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
Up  to  nearly  the  middle  of    he  nine- 
teenth century  the  old  feuda    -la  ion 
lingered  on.     It  lingered  on,  that  is  to 
sal   in  rural  England.     The  Indus  trial 
Solution    had    turned    the    factory 
workers  into   -  harSds/'  had  destroyed 
any  but  what  Carlyle  called  the      cash 
nexus "    between    employers  and    em- 
ploved.     The  factory  system,  however, 
was  then  of  limited  extent.  Many  trades 
such  as  that  of  boot  making,  were  still 
carried  on  by  hand  workers  in  their  own 
cottages    or"  shops.       In    the    country, 
though   the   labourer   on  the  land  was 
wretchedly    paid    and   of  ten    miserably 
housed,  the    "squire"    maintained   his 
mfluence,  and  very  frequently  remained 
popular  as  well.     There  was  a  sentiment 
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of  solidarity  among  the  different  layers  of 
the  nation.  Something  of  the  feudal 
theory  stuck  in  people's  minds. 

This  theory  was  that  every  man  from 
highest  to  lowest  had  his  place  in  the 
community,  his  duties  and  his  rights. 
The  baron  in  his  castle  owed  service 
to  the  king  from  whom  his  lands  were 
derived.  He  also  owed  protection  to 
those  who  held  their  lands  from  him 
and  who  lived  around  his  castle,  and 
they  were  under  obligation  to  march 
out  under  his  banner  when  he  went  to 
war.  Thus  all  were  dependent  one  on  the 
other,  and  the  more  possessions  a  man 
had  the  more  responsibilities  were  laid 
upon  him.  This  system  did  not  last  long 
after  the  land  became  peaceful  and 
orderly.  Instead  of  holding  their  land 
from  "the  king,  the  landlords  became 
the  possessors  of  it,  and  they  let  pieces 
of  it  out  to  tenant  farmers  who  had  to 
pay  rent. 

For  a  while  there  remained  a  class  of 
yeomen  farmers  who  owned  their  farms  ; 
there  were  also  small  holders  who  took 
advantage    of    the    common    lands    for 


grazing  their  cattle.  Gradually  the 
yeomen  of  England  died  out.  Their 
farms  were  absorbed  into  big  estates, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  process  of 
enclosing  the  common  lands  was  being 
carried  on  by  landowners  eager  to 
increase  their  possessions  at  the  cost 
merely  of  fencing  in  the  ground  they 
took  from  public  use.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  public,  it  is  true,  made  little 
use  of  it,  let  it  grow  rank,  and  so  gave 
an  excuse  to  the  enclosers. 

Thus  the  land  of  England,  from  being 
owned  by  a  great  many  people,  most  of 
whom  were  working  it  themselves,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  much  smaller  number 
who,  for  the  most  part,  let  it  out  to  be 
farmed.  So  long  as  this  small  number 
of  landlords  was  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  men  whose  families  had  been  on  the 
same  estates  for  a  long  time,  the  feeling 
towards  them  was,  on  the  whole, 
friendly.  They  had  grown  up  among  the 
villagers  who  worked  for  them.  They 
would  help  a  man  out  of  difficulties  ; 
at  Christmas  they  gave  presents — a  pig 
or  a  sack  of  potatoes  ;    their  wives  sent 


OARS  AND  COX  OF  A  COLLEGE  CREW  ARRIVING  AT  THE  BOAT  HOUSE 
While  the  Oxford  University  crew  is  practising  for  the  great  Boat  Race,  the  other  rowing  men  are 
training  forthe  bumpi  lg  races.  Each  college  is  represented,  and  the  boats'  positions,  at  the  beginning 
of  Eights  Week  correspond  with  the  order  in  which  they  finished  the  previous  year.  To  attain  the 
position  of  front  boat,  or  "Head  of  the  River,"  is  the  zenith  of  a  college  boat  club's  ambition 
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soiro  and  nourishing  jelly  to  anyone 
who  fell  ill.  In  short,  they  recognized, 
as  a  rule,  that  they  had  responsibilities 
towards  their  tenants,  and  did  their 
best,  according  to  their  lights,  whic h  did 
not  perhaps  burn  very  brightly,  to  dis- 
charge them. 

New  Landlords  Oust  Old  Tenants 

But  as  time  went  on  it  brought  into 
being  a  new  class  of  landlords  :    men 
who   had   made   money    in   trade    and 
wanted  to  turn  themselves  into     landed 
gentry  "  ;    men  who   regarded   the   re- 
lation between  them  and  their  tenants 
as  purely  business  ;  men  who  repudiated 
any  obligation  to  do  any  more  for  those 
who  lived  on  their  estates  and,  perhaps 
worked  for   them   than  was  contained 
in  the  legal  documents  drawn  up  tor 
their    advantage    by    skilful    cunning 
brains.     Now  the  disinclination  o    the 
young  countrymen  to  stay  on  the  land, 
which  had  been  showing  itself  for  some 
while,  was  intensified.     They  could  see 
no  prospect  before  them  which  made  it 
worth  their  while  to  stay.   Even  if  they 
could  save  enough  out  of  their  scanty 
wages  to  buy  a  small  piece  of  land  of 
their  own,  land  was  very  hard  to  get 
The  landowners  would  seldom  part  with 
any    They  preferred  to  let  it  on  lease 
so  that  it  would  return  to  them  improved 
in  value  ;   it  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  drawing  up  leases  for  small  holdings. 


Depopulation  of   the  Rural  Districts 

Thus  every  year  more  and  more  land 
went    out    of    cultivation,    the   country 
population  became  smaller,  and  larger 
every     year     the      numbers     crowded 
together  under  unhealthy  conditions  m 
the  cities  and  towns.   Now  four-fifths  of 
the  English  people  are  townsfolk;  only 
one-fifth  live  in  villages  and  till  the  sod. 
In  France  the  proportions  are  two-thirds 
in   the   country    and   one-third   in   the 
towns.     In  Germany  before  the  Great 
War   one-third   of    the    people   worked 
on    the   land,    two-thirds    gained    their 
living    by   urban    occupations.       Many 
remedies  for  the  deserted  state  of  the 
English    countryside    have    been    dis- 
cussed,   many  plans    put    forward  for 
Spacing  people  back  to  it.  The  danger 


of  being  dependent  upon  oversea  supplies 
of  food  is  admitted  on  all  hands.     Yet 
nothing  is  done  to  ensure  the  growing 
of  more  food  at  home.    The  big  estates 
are  being  broken  up,  but  they  are  being 
largely  bought  by  the  "new  rich        A 
good    many    farmers    have    seized  the 
opportunity,    never    before    offered    to 
them    to  become   the  owners  of   their 
farms   but  the   difficulties   in  the   way 
of  the  small  holder  are  as  great  as  ever. 
England   during   the   last   few   years 
has  been   "  changing  hands,     but   the 
number  of  landowners  has  not  greatly 
increased.     When  the  great  change  in 
the    ownership    of    the    soil    took  place 
after    the    monasteries    had    been    de- 
spoiled of  their  properties,  a  wide  parti- 
tion of  land  was  the  result.     At  that 
period  an  Act  was  passed  which  obliged 
every  buyer  of  a  cottage  to  add  four 
acres  of  land  to  it.     A  nation  of  small 
holders  was  thus  brought  into  existence. 

The   City  Goes   "Back  to   the   Land" 

No  tendency  towards  a  repetition  of 
that  change,  which  was  so  beneficial  to 
England,  giving  her  a  steady  backbone 
of  prosperity  while  she  was  acquiring 
her  empire,"  is  visible  at  present.  O 
the  whole  of  the  land  in  England 
and  Wales  over  one  half  is  rathe 
possession  of  2,500  owners.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  whole  are  owned  by 
fewer  than  40,000  people. 

Among   those   engaged  in   city  occu- 
pations there  has  been  within  the  last 
thirty  years  or  so  a  decided  drift     back 
to   the  land."      The  number   of   small 
properties  in   the   country  within   easy 
reach  of  London   and  other  cities  has 
gone  up  quickly.    But  these  are  seldom 
Lore     than    week-end     cottages,    with 
gardens  and  perhaps  meadows  attached. 
The    effect    of    this    desire     of     town- 
dwellers  for  fresh  air  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings   is    to    make    it    even    more 
difficult  to  keep  the  worker  on  the  land. 
The  supply   of   cottages   is   not  nearly 
large    enough;     very    often    the    week- 
ender  takes    one   or   more   of   the   few 
which   are   available  in;  a  strict  and 
turns  them  into  what  is  distinguished 
as  a  "  gentleman  s  house."    Young  men 

brought   up   on   farms   could   see  little 
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tar  pedestrians  ~and  a  spacious  roadway  for  an  unending  procession 

Pfeoio,  Donald  McLash 
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chance  of  being  able  to  marry  if  there 
was  no  prospect  of  their  being  able  to 
find  houses  to  live  in.  They  went  into 
the  cities,  therefore,  or  to  Canada. 

To  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  country  the  city  offered  numerous 
attractions';  the  country  had  the  charm 
of  novelty  and  interest  for  many  who 
had  lived"  in  cities  all  their  lives.    Often 
at  first  the  farm-boy  would  think  with 
a  wistful  longing  of  the  fields  and  woods 
the  clean  air  the  song  of  birds,  the  quiet 
evening     and    the   healthful    weariness 
brought    to    the   worker,  in    the    open 
Soon  he  found  that  the  excitements  of 
the    streets,    the    abundance    of    cheap 
amusement,   the  wider  companionship 
made  up  for  all  that  he  had  left  behind, 
and    lie    would    become    a    "townee 


ONE    OF    THE     SHOEBLACK     BRIGADE 
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contentedly  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     It 
was   the   inflow   of   such   recruits   that 
kept  up  and  increased  the  city  popula- 
tions   It  has  been  fairly  well  established 
that  city-bred  families  do  not  last  more 
than  three  generations.      There  is  not 
room    for    so    many    children    m    the 
crowded    towns    as    there    is    ra     the 
country;     they    have    not    the    same 
chance  of  vigorous  existence.     Accom- 
panying the  growth  of  the  cities  there  is 
clearly  noticeable  a  drop  in  the  birth  rate. 
Old    people    in    England    frequently 
boast  that  they  were  members  of  very 
large  families.     A  dozen  children  once 
formed  a  medium-sized  family,    "fifteen 
:was     not     considered     out-of-the-way. 
Twenty   aroused  no  wonder,   only   ad- 
miration.     The   height   of   the   houses 
built  in  London  from  the 
sixties  to  the  eighties  of 
the    nineteenth    century, 
the  number  as  well  as  the 
largeness   of    the    rooms, 
show      that      households 
were     then     very     much 
bigger  than  they  are  no  w . 
•    When    such    houses    are 
•      ;!    divided  up  into  flats  they 
-    can  accommodate  three  or 
I    four,  sometimes  as  man}'* 
as  half  a  dozen  families  of 
to-day.    It  was  the  prolific 
habit  of  the  English  which 
made  it  possible  for  them 
to  secure  and,  govern  so 
much      of    :  the     earth's 
surface.    The  sons  of  the 
well-to-do  needed  a  wider 
field    for    their    energies 
than  their  own  little  island 
could  Offer.       They  went 
to  India  as  officials,  they 
traded  in  the   Far  East, 
they  opened  up  the  Dark 
Continent  of  Africa,  some 
of  them  helped  to  push  on 
the    cultivation    line    in 
Canada,  though  too  often 
in  that  country  they  were 
"  remittance  men,"  valued 
far  below  the  Scots  who 
had    no    resources    save 
their    readiness  to   work. 
These     men,     mostly 
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educated  in  the  public  schools,  some  of 
them  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  some  of 
them  with  a  few  years'  service  as  officers 
in  the  Army,  are  the  men  who  have  given 
the  world  its  conception  of  the  English 
character.  They  formed  a  kind  of  Free- 
masonry, with  certain  passwords,  certain 
standards  of  behaviour. 
They  spoke  with  the  same 
tongue ;  their  opinions 
were  shaped  to  one 
pattern.  In  politics  they 
might  be  Conservative  or 
they  might  be  Liberal ; 
there  was  no  real  difference 
between  them .  They 
believed  in  the  British  race, 
its  capacity,  its  love  of 
freedom  and  justice,  its 
divine  appointment  to 
rule  large  portions  of  the 
globe.  The}7  believed,  too, 
in  their  own  class.  They 
held  that  leadership  was  a 
quality  inborn  in  "  gentle- 
men," and  that  so  long  as 
"the  lower  orders"  would 
recognize  only  "  gentle- 
men "  as  their  lords  and 
masters,  all  would  be  well. 
Many  of  them  forgot  that 
their  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers had  themselves 
belonged  to  "  the  lower 
orders,"  and  had  pushed 
their  way  into  the 
privileged  rank  by 
commercial  acumen  and 
industry. 

Here  we  see  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  English 
aristocracy's  strength.  It  has  never 
been  a  closed  caste.  By  one  door  new 
men  could  always  be  admitted  to  it, 
by  another  door  many  of  its  younger 
sons  went  out  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
mass  of  the  population.  The  aristo- 
cracies of  Europe  have  come  to  grief 
because  they  were  closed  castes.  All  the 
children  of  a  baron  were  barons, 
whether  the  title  was  French,  German, 
Russian,  or  Austrian.  Those  who  were 
"  in "  did  their  best  to  keep  new- 
comers out.  The  English  aristocracy 
has  never  been  entirely  out  of  sympathy 


with  the  desires  and  sentiments  of  the 
nation,  and  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  at  any  rate^  it  has  been  saved 
from  the  reproach  and  ( the  peril  of 
exclusiveness  '  by  creations  of  new 
peerages,  by  the  admission  into «  the 
governing  class  of,  all  who  troubled  to 
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ENGLISH     POSTMAN     ON     HIS     DAILY     ROUND 

Brisk   and   neat   in   his  red-piped   blue   uniform,    letter-bag  on 

shoulder,  and  packet  of  letters  in  his  hand,  the  postman  makes 

his    round,    his    double    knock    one    of    London's    familiar    and 

pleasant  sounds,  always  responded  to  with  alacrity 

Photo,    E.   A.    Payne 

master   its  passwords   and   to   conform 
to  its  standards  of  behaviour. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  about 
728  members.  Only  three  or  four  can 
show  a  table  of  descent  so  far  back  as 
the  signing  of  Magna  Carta  or  the 
Battle  of  Agincourt.  More  than  half  the 
peerages  have  been  created  within  the 
last  century,  over  200  of  them  since 
1882.  If  the  roll  of  peers  were  carefully 
analysed,  it  would  be  found  that  at 
least  one-third  are  descended  from 
families  which  not  long  ago  were  in  the 
lower   middle   rank   of   social   life.     An 
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"CARNATIONS— LOVELY  CARNATIONS  !  » 

Throughout  the  year  the  flower-girls,  with  their  baskets  of  fresh 

blooms,  give  lovely  touches  of  colour  to  the  streets  of  London. 

The  changing  blooms  they  proffer  to  the  passers-by  mark  the 

passing  pageant  of  the  year 

Photo,    Will  F.   Taylor 

American  writer,  praising  the  English 
method,  which  results  in  an  "  aristocracy 
of  power-  instead  of  the  feeble  Con- 
tinental custom  of  an  aristocracy  of 
birth,"  wrote  of  the  House  of  Lords  : 
"  It  is  not  a  house  of  birth  or  ancestry, 
for  it  is  composed  to  an  overwhelming 
extent  of  successful  men  from  almost 
every  walk  in  life.  No  one  cares  a  fig 
what  a  man's  ancestry  was  in  this 
matter-of-fact  land  if  he  succeeds,  if 
he  becomes  rich  and  powerful."  More 
than  seventy  peers,  he  pointed  out, 
were  either  lawyers  or  the  descendants 
of  lawyers.  "  The  Dukes  of  Leeds  trace 
back  to  a  cloth-worker;  the  Earls  of 
Radnor  to  a  Turkey  merchant ;  the 
Earls  of  Craven  to  a  tailor  ;  the  families 
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of  Dartmouth,  Ducie, 
Pomfret,  Tankerville, 
Dormer,  Romney,  Dudley, 
Fitzwilliam,  C  o  w  p  e  r , 
Leigh,  Darnley,  Hill, 
Normanby,  all  sprang 
from  London  shops  and 
counting  -houses,  and  that 
not  so  very  long  ago." 

Even  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century 
class  distinctions  lingered 
on  in  England.  Feudalism 
had   not   yet    relaxed  its 
grip    upon    the    national 
imagination.  The  English, 
if  they  are  slow  to  grasp 
an  idea,  are  slow  also  to 
get  rid  of  it.      They  still 
reckoned  that  a  lord  was 
better      than      a     squire 
(though  the  squire  might, 
as   many  do,  trace   back 
his  lineage  to  Plantagenet 
times,  while  the  lord  might 
be  the  son  of  nobody)  ; 
that  the  squire  was  better 
than  the  parson  (unless  the 
parson  happened  to  be  the 
squire's     son)      and     the 
doctor  ;    that   the  parson 
and    doctor    could     look 
down  on  the  lawyer  and 
the  farmer  ;   that  lawyer 
and  farmer  had  the  right 
to     consider     themselves 
superior    to    the    trades- 
people ;     and    that    below  the    trades- 
people  came    those   who    worked    with 
their  hands. 

These  were  no  hard-and-fast  dis- 
tinctions such  as  existed  in  Prussia, 
for  example.  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  recruited  mainly  from 
the  governing  class  and  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  titled  and  landed  classes.  A 
farmer  might  be  a  peer's  son,  a  doctor 
might  come  of  good  family  with  aristo- 
cratic connexions.  There  was  no  feeling, 
therefore,  that  a  man  could  not  get  out  of 
his  class  into  the  one  above. 

This  conception  of  a  social  hierarchy 
consisting  of  a  number  of  classes,  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  their  speech 
and    manners     as    well    as    by     their 
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occupations  and  the  length  of  their  purses, 
was  losing  its  hold  rapidly  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Victorian  Age.  It  could  not 
survive  the  setting-up  of  money  as  the 
only  standard  of  social  worth.  The 
South  African  gold  millionaires  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  killing  it.  The 
adventurers  who  made  vast  fortunes  by 
opening  out  the  Rand  mines  happened 
to  belong  mostly  to  a  stratum  of  the 
uneducated  and  totally  unrefined.  Their 
ostentation,  their  Park  Lane  houses,  the 
readiness  of  Society  to  take  them  up 
for  the  sake  of  their  millions,  were 
satirised  and  caricatured,  more  or 
less  mercilessly,  and  the  change  in 
public  opinion  which  had  been  preparing 
was  consummated.  From  that  time  on- 
ward the  tone  of  feeling  towards 
Society  was  different,  respect  gave  place 
to  something  that  was  very  like  con- 
temptuous indifference. 

mm 


At  the  same  time  the  work  which  the 
public  schools  had  been  doing  for  a 
long  period  came  to  full  fruition. 
Originally  intended  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  minds  of  poor  scholars,  they' had 
in  the  course  of  centuries  changed  their 
direction  and  become  engines  of  social 
rather  than  intellectual  education.  Such 
sayings  as  that  which  tradition  attri- 
butes to  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
about  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  being 
"  won  on  the  playing-fields  of  Eton," 
and  the  legend  which  crystallised  round 
the  name  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
representing  the  influence  of  the  public 
school  as  an  agent  for  promoting  all 
that  is  manly  and  honourable,  "  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body,"  and 
so  on/  superseded  entirely  the  aims  of 
the  studious  founders,  which  had  been 
concerned  only  with  learning  and  piety. 
The    ideal    now     set    up    was    one    of 
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WHEN     THE    "PEARLY"    KING     OF     NORTH     LONDON     DRIVES     IN     STATE 

On  work-days  his  costume  is  nondescript,  but  on  high  days  and  holidays  when  taking  his  "missis 

and  the  "kid"  for  an  outing, the  appearance  of  the  King  of  the  "Pearlies"  borders  on  the  fantastic, 

:flavishlv"  sewn"  is  his  costume  with  pearl  buttons,    The  rapid.  disappearance from  Costerland 

of  the  bell-bottomed  trousers  and  the  display  of  "  pearlies      is  a  regrettable  fact  to-day 

Photo,   Donald   McLeisk 
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YOUNG  LONDON  SUPPORTS  THE  ANGLO-ITALIAN  ENTENTE 

In  summer-time  the  ice-cream  merchant  drives  a  thriving  trade  in  London.     Small  boys  crowd  round 

his  gaudily-painted  stall,  licking  vanilla  ice  out  ot  thick  eggcup-shaped  glasses,  or  absorbing  sandwiches 

compacted  of  a  layer  of  strawberry  or  vanilla  ice  between  two  wafer  biscuits.      This  trade  is  mainly 

in  the  hands  of  Italians,  of  whom  there  is  a  large  colony  in  London 

Photo,    Will  F.    Taylor     ■ 


LONDON  ART  GALLERY  FOR  THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET 

Against  the  wooden  palings  the  pavement  artist  has  propped  the  boards  on  which  he  has  executed 

his  works  of  art  in  coloured  chalks.     Further  to  awaken  the  material  sympathy  of  the  hurrying 

passers-by,  he  writes  appeals  on  the  pavement,  not  infrequently  emphasising  his  plea  by  the  legend, 

"  I  am  a  poor  artist !  "      His  drawings  are  often  of  a  topical  character 

Photo,  Donald  McLeish 
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proficiency  in  games  and  general  "  good 
sportsmanship."  Those  boys  who  had 
a  natural  turn  for  scholarship  or  who 
realized  that  they  had  their  own  way 
to  make,  and  must  prepare  themselves 
for  the  struggle,  were  permitted  to 
follow  their  bent,  but  none  had  culture 
thrust  upon  them.  A  very  small  amount 
of  mental  exertion  was  sufficient  to  pull 
any  boy  through  without  disgrace. 

The  advantages  of  the  public  school 
system  were  many.      It  removed  boys 


the  right  accent  and  could  use  the  right 
slang,  they  believed  in  the  public  school 
spirit,  they  had  a  genuine  desire  to 
"  do  the  right  thing  "  and  a  genuine 
dislike  of  meanness,  puffery,  ostenta- 
tion, boasting ;  they  were  saturated 
with  the  determination  never  to  do 
anything  which  was  "  not  cricket  "  or 
which,  according  to  the  public  school 
standard,  would  not  be  "  playing  the 
game."  They  were  also  class-conscious 
in  a  very  marked  degree.  They  admitted 
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THAMES  WATERMEN  ENGAGED  IN  A  ROUND-UP  DURING  THE  "SWAN  UPPING" 
Manv  swans  make  their  nests  in  the  upper  Thames.  Being  the  property  of  the  Crown  and  the  Dyers' 
and  Vinters'  Companies  of  the  City  of  London,  they  are  carefully  preserved.  Each  summer  water- 
men round  up  the  cygnets,  or  "  clear  bills,"  and  cut  distinguishing  marks  on  their  bills  Owing 
to  the  fight  the  swans  put  up,  this  practice  is  far  from  easy,  and  involuntary  duckings  are  frequent 


from  their  homes  during  a  period  of 
their  youth  in  which  they  were  apt  to 
be  restive  and  unmanageable.  It  taught 
them  to  be  clean  and  active,  to  delight 
in  their  strength,  to  understand  the 
value  of  team-work,  to  recognize  a 
standard  of  honour.  When  they  left 
they  could,  if  they  had  profited  by  their 
five  or  six  years'  stay,  play  the  games 
usual    among    "  gentlemen,"    they    had 


only  one  kind  of  social  value — the  kind 
which  they  themselves  possessed.  The 
word  for  those  who  did  not  possess  this 
varied  from  time  to  time.  At  one 
period  it  was  "  cad,"  at  another 
"  bounder."  These  epithets  were  applied 
without  ill-humour  to  all  "  outsiders." 

Thus,  instead  of  a  number  of  classes, 
there  came  eventually  to  be  no  more 
than      two— at      all      events,      in     the 
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judgement  of  the  public  school  class. 
There  were  those  who  spoke  in  the  same 
way,  used  the  same  language,  wore  the 
same  clothes,  observed  the  same  code  of 
manners,  handled  their  knives  and  forks 
in  the  same  way  ;  and  there  were  those 
who  did  not.  Among  the  latter  there 
continued  to  be  numerous  distinctions. 
Even  the  very  poor,  among  whom  the 
idea  of  social  differences  seemed  to  the 
public  school  class  to  be  absurd,  were 
divided  up  by  the  subtle  tests  invisible 
to  anyone  not  knowing  their  lives  inti- 
mately. All  these,  however,  were 
ignored  by  what  Arnold  Bennett  called 
so  aptly  "  the  passengers  on  the  pro- 
menade deck."  They  lumped  all  the 
other  people  on  board  together  as 
"  impossible." 

Faults  of  the   "Old  Nobility" 

There  was  less  snobbishness  in  this 
than  might  be  supposed  by  an  unfriendly 
critic  of  the  English  mind.  The  differ- 
ence insisted  upon  was  quite  a  real  one. 
When  the  nobility  prided  themselves 
upon  being  above  other  folks  by  reason 
of  their  descent  they  provided  matter 
for  laughter.  When  Lord  Chesterfield 
kept  Dr.  Johnson  waiting  because  he 
was  an  earl  and  the  doctor  had  to  earn 
his  own  living,  Lord  Chesterfield  showed 
that  he  and  his  age  accepted  a  false 
standard  of  human  values.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  peer  and  the  commoner 
was  all  in  the  commoner's  favour.  And 
so,  when  a  certain  noble  lord  spoke 
of  his  fellow-tourists  in  Switzerland  as 
"  cads  "  he  was  assuming  to  himself  a 
superiority  which  he  certainly  did  not 
possess  over  many  of  those  whom  he 
scorned.  He  was  keeping  up  the  old 
notion  that  because  he  was  the  son  of  a 
duke  he  was  of  finer  make  than  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Sound   Public    School   Tradition 

The  public  school  class,  which  rules 
England  politicaUy  and  socially,  and 
has  ruled  it,  together  with  the  British 
Empire,  for  the  best  part  of  half  a 
century,  is  under  no  such  antiquated 
delusion  as  that.  It  sets  no  store  by 
birth  or  blood.  It  accepts  a  man  for 
what  he  is,  not  for  what  his  ancestors 


may  have  been.    He  may  be  the  son  of 
a  sweep  or  a  road-mender,  he  may  have 
begun  life  as  a  workhouse  child  or  a 
draper's   assistant ;    such   matters    are 
trifles.     Anyone  who  can  pick  up  the 
current  fashions  in  speech,  in  dress,  in 
behaviour,  is  admitted  to  be  "  all  right  ' 
until    something    is    definitely    proved 
against  him.    But  the  least  suspicion  of 
an  "  accent,"  the  wrong  choice  of  a  tie 
or    collar,    any    lapse    from    the    cool, 
incurious,    polite,    unemotional    demea- 
nour which  marks  the  "  elect,"  is  enough 
to  cause  the  barriers  to  be  put  up.     A 
navvy  became  a  Trade  Union  official, 
then  a  member  of  Parliament ;    during 
the  war  he  was  given  a  commission,  and 
became  a  staff  officer.     In  his  uniform, 
red  tabs,  and  "brass  hat,"  he  moved  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  with  officers 
who  might  be  dukes,  country  gentlemen 
of  immemorial  descent,  regulars  of  the 
old   Army   school.      He   could   not   go 
wrong  in  the  matter  of  dress,  he  had 
been  clever  enough  to  copy  their  way 
of  talking,  he  was  "  one  of  us." 

Dominance  of   the   Governing   Class 

The  result  of  this  is  to  soften  the 
asperity  of  political  conflict,  to  hinder 
the  holders  of  revolutionary  theories 
from  attempting  to  put  them  in  prac- 
tice. The  endurance  of  the  influence  of 
the  governing  class  is  moreover  largely 
explicable  by  the  law  of  human  nature 
which  makes  youth  impetuous  and 
revolutionary  and  age  cautious  and 
conservative.  The  men  who  begin  their 
careers  as  extremists  soon  begin  to  tone 
down  the  fierceness  of  their  attacks. 
Position  and  responsibility  restrain  them 
within  ordered  ways.  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  was  a  Republican  when 
he  entered  Parliament,  and  ended  his 
active  political  life  as  virtual  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party.  Mr.  John  Morley 
was  for  some  while  an  uncompromising 
Radical,  but  found  his  way  in  due  course 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  Neither  Mr. 
Asquith  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  born 
in  the  governing  class,  but  they  assimi- 
lated its  characteristics  so  completely 
that  few  remembered  their  lowly  origin 
or  that  they  had  ever  denounced  the 
class  which  accepted  them  as  its  leaders. 
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"PASSING    THE    TIME    OF    DAY":     NEIGHBOURLINESS    AT     MOUSEHOLE 

Cornwall  is  one  of  the  most  distinctively  individual  of  all  the  .English  counties.     On  the  south-west 

coast  fishing,  especia 

dav.     The  boat  hauled  _r 

indicate  that  this  hale  old  fisherman  is  a 
Photo,  A.  II'.  Culler 


the  most  distinctively  individual  of  ail  the  imgLisn  counties.  .  ui    uie  so^™ " 

dally  for  pilchards,  is  the  main  industry,  millions  of  pilchards  being  taken  in  a  single 

auled  up  beside  his  cottage,  and  the  curing  cellar  at  the  foot  ol  his  front  steps, 

•    _i-    „t„  ii,„+  4.1,;^  i,^fl  ^lfl  f11;lTo,-t.icin  is  ,i       warm       man 
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GUTTER    OF    SUN    ON    5EA    m    THE JX, ^'8H    JIV.ERA  ^ 

homeward  bound 


With  climate  and  scenery  so  cnaii  ""»";"-  ^e  holidav  resorts  of  En& 
district  of  Cornwall  rank; ;very ^|L™Newlyn,  one  of  whose  old 
west  0f  ^n.anc^e^sjhe^mg -Jaf  ofgi.mpy   ,f  flcet 
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"LEISURELY    DOES    IT"    IN     NEWLYN'S    NARROW    STREETS 
Newlyn  has  preserved  its  outward  aspect  unchanged through  long  7™f>  ^XVZ^Z^rl 
SLbta U .all  parts  of  the ^country ^^^^^^^AseuTn  >s  .one  of  the 
^aTtraSsol  FhTpSce,  a^^wCa^shav/adorned^he  church  with  mural  pauU.ngs 

Photo,   A.    W.   Cutler 
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STUBBORN      LABOUR     THAT     WILL     BE     CROWNED     WITH      RICH      REWARD 

Deep  combes  and  valleys  running  down  from  the  moorland  to  the  sea  are    a  feature  of  Cornwall's 

physical    configuration.  "    Sheltered,    well-wooded,  and  nourished    by    the    streams  that  run  adown 

them,  they  contain  much  good  arable  and  pasture  land.     As  suggested  in  this  charming  photograph, 

the  farmer's  work  is  strenuous,  but  peace  and  prosperity  are  enjoyed  in  these  quiet  coves 
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FAIR     DAFFODILS    WHOSE     HASTING     DAY     HAS    RUN    TO     EVENSONG 

Fruit  and  flower  growing  is  an  important  industry  in  the  district  of  Cornwall  round  about  Penzance. 

The  supply  of   cultivated  blooms  is  largely  augmented  by  those  of   the  native  flora,  which  attains 

incomparable  perfection  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  duchy.      In  the  spring,  wild  daffodils  and,  later. 

golden   gorse  and   purple  heaths  clothe  the  cliffs  and  moorlands  with  glory 

Photos,   Will  F.  Taylor 
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LABOUR-SAVING     METHOD     OF     HAY    STACKING    ON     A     KENTISH     FARM 

nom  l  looking  method,  it  is  an  expeditious  one 

Photo,   A.    W.   Cutler 
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English   Life   &   Character-3 

The   "Classes"    &    the    "Masses" 


J-OHN  BURNS  said  once  that  a  Labour 
Member  of  Parliament  ceased  to  be 
of  any  use  to  his  constituents  as 
soon  as  he  put  his  legs  under  a  Cabinet 
Minister's  dinner-table.  He  knew  how 
skilfully  the  social  hook  was  baited  with 
intent  to  persuade  anyone  who  seemed 
inclined  to  fight  against  the  existing  order 
to  accept  a  comfortable  place  in  it.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  described  at 
one  time  as  "  the  best  club  in  Europe." 
That  was  the  footing  on  which  members 
treated  one  another.  They  acted  in 
the  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  line  : 

Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

The  English  have  always  kept  up  a 
connexion  between  eating  and  public 
life,  and  dinner-parties  formed  a  regular 
part  of  their  political  arrangements. 
At  the  opening  of  each  Parliamentary 
session  the  leaders  of  parties  entertained 
their  chief  supporters.  All  through  the 
session  the  Speaker  gave  dinner-parties, 
at  which  members  of  all  opinions  met 
one  another  upon  neutral  ground,  and 
discovered,  as  a  rule,  that  their  oppon- 
ents were  "  better  fellows  than  they 
had  thought."  There  was  nothing 
unusual  in  friendships  between  men 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  men  who  belaboured  one 
another  in  their  speeches,  but  walked 
away  arm-in-arm  after  the  debate  was 
done. 

Change    in    Parliamentary   Amenities 

The  first  political  leader  who  declined 
lo  follow  the  social  custom  of  the 
House  was  Mr.  Parnell.  He  did  not 
dine,  he  made  no  friends  outside  his 
own  party,  he  treated  politics  as  the 
serious  business  of  his  life  at  West- 
minster. From  that  period  dates  a 
change  in  English  politics.  The  Home 
Rule  split  in  the  Liberal  Party  envenomed 
relations  between  the  two  sides.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attempt  to  satisfy  the  Irish 
brought  back  a  violence  of  speech  and 
a  bitterness  of  feeling  which  had  been 
for  a  long  time  unknown      Before  this 


had  subsided,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
avowed  desire  to  "  make  it  hot  for  the 
rich  "  still  further  inflamed  political 
animosities.  And  then  came  the  rise 
of  the  Labour  Party^not  altogether 
Socialist,  nor  altogether  inclined  to 
develop  the  aim  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
but  with  views  which  certainly  did  not 
fit  in  with  those  of  either  of  the  "  historic 
parties." 

Labour  Party  and  the  Commons 

Mr.  John  Burns  had  become  re- 
conciled with  "  the  system."  He  had 
accepted  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  and  had 
worn  a  gold-laced  uniform  at  a  Court 
function.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  appear- 
ance in  the  House  wearing  a  cloth  cap 
sent  a  shudder  of  apprehension  through 
all  who  cherished  the  traditions  of 
Parliament,  conceived  as  a  gathering 
of  men  who  had  been  at  the  same 
schools  and  colleges,  who  acknowledged 
the  same  basic  principles,  though  they 
might  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of 
putting  them  into  practice,  who  were 
"  the  gentlemen  of  England  "  in  council, 
the  fine  flower  of  the  nation  taking 
thought  for  the  national  welfare. 

The  walls  which  had  heard  hitherto 
only  the  polished  tones  of  orators  with 
cultivated  voices,  now  echoed  the 
accents  to  which  the  dockside,  the  coal 
mine,  the  cotton  mill  were  accustomed. 
Measures  that  affected  the  daily  lives 
of  "  the  poor,"  of  that  mass  of  people 
living  below  the  level  of  decent  subsist- 
ence whose  numbers  a  Prime  Minister 
had  put  at  thirteen  millions,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  population,  were  dis- 
cussed now  by  men  who  had  been  born 
in  mean  alleys,  who  had  gone  to  work 
as  little  children,  who  had  known  what 
it  meant  to  be  hungry  and  to  have  no 
meal  waiting  for  them,  no  money  to 
buy  even  a  loaf  of  bread.  To  the 
credit  of  the  assembly,  such  speeches 
were  listened  to  with  attention  and 
sympathy.  The  men  who  made  them 
gained  the  respect  and  often  the  liking 
of  their  fellow-members.    Some  of  them 
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became  useful  on  committees,  mastered 
quicklv   the   rules   of   procedure,    made 
their  value  evident,  so  that  no  surprise 
was   felt   when   Labour   members   were 
included   in  the   Ministry   formed   soon 
after  the  beginning  of   the   Great  War. 
They  served  the  country  well  in   office, 
their   public   spirit   and   their   aptitude 
for  the  business  of  the  State  were  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  the  class  from 
which  Cabinets  had  been  hitherto  drawn. 
It   was   hoped   from    this    and   other 
signs  that  the  War  would  break  down 
that  separation  of  classes  which  Queen 
Victoria  had  deplored  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  "The  Times"  (Delane) ,  written 
in  the  year  1870.     She  describedas  a 
"  great    danger    and    misfortune  "  the 
"  contempt    for    those    below    you    and 
the   treatment   of  servants."     This  she 
laid    to    the    charge    of    "  the    Higher 
Classes,"  and  asked  the  editor  to  write 
articles   frequently,    "  pointing   out    the 
evil  of  the  wretched  frivolity  and  levity 
of  their  views  and  lives." 

From  his  earliest  school  days  the  boy 
belonging    to    these    "  Higher    Classes  " 


was    taught    to    look    down    upon    the 
"  Lower  Classes."     At  his  preparatory 
school  he  had  it  instilled  into  him  that 
he  was  of  superior  flesh  and  blood  ;    he 
believed    it    because    his    parents    and 
nurses  had  very  likely  brought  him  up 
in  that  belief  and  treated  him  accord- 
ingly.     The  public  schools  emphasised 
the  gulf  fixed  between  gentlemen  and 
"  cads."     The   Universities,    the  Army, 
and  the  Navy  followed  the  same  line 
of  thought.     The  working-man  was  the 
subject    of    perpetual    jokes,    both    in 
conversation   and  in  the  papers  which 
reflected  the  opinions  of  those  who  were 
called  in  the  phrase  of  the  street  the 
"  Upper  Ten."     He  was   taunted  with 
idleness,    with    beeriness  ;     was    repre- 
sented in  a  manner,   not   bitter  or  ill- 
natured,  but  contemptuous  to  a  degree 
that    would    have    been    impossible    m 
America   or   France. 

Certainly  the  Great  War  did  breed 
better  understanding  and  therefore 
greater  sympathy  between  Englishmen. 
To  many  young  officers  there  was 
revealed    for   the   first    time    the   truth 
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OLD-WORLD    CEREMONY     OF    "PRICKING"    THE    SHERIFFS 
Each  English  county  has  a  sheriff,  or  *ire-reeve    who   is  m  office  for  one  yean      Ancient^ custom 
requires  that  three  "good"  names  tor  each  com      be J»ubrmtted  t the  Km    a  ^  ^ 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  seen  seated  inr ^e  centr     iste n  n     »  t  ^  ^.^ 

bv  the  King's  Remembrancer.     The  nomination  ceremony  takes  place  am         . 
d>   tne  wi'0  justice's  Court  on  November  12,  the  morrow  o.  S.  Marfan 
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that  barriers  of  class  are  I 
artificial  and  harmful,  that  ■_" 
men  are  very  much  alike 
whatever  their  occupation 
and  rank  may  be  :  that 
there  are  no  distinctions 
of  character  between  rich 
and  poor ;  that  in  each 
layer  of  society  there  are 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent ; 
and  that  men  must  be 
judged  as  individuals,  not 
according  to  their  birth  or 
station  in  life. 

The  cheerful  endurance 
of  the  private  soldiers, 
their  humour  and  kindli- 
ness, their  generosity, 
their  respect  for  women, 
their  quick  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  of  an 
officer,  changed  entirely 
the  attitude  which 
numbers  of  men  of  the 
public  school  class  had 
been  trained  to  take 
towards  the  working-man. 
Upon  the  privates  also  an 
effect  was  made  by  the 
discovery  that  many 
whom  they  had  disdain- 
fully considered  "  young 
swells "  could  work  as 
hard  as  anybody,  put  up 
with  discomfort  and  suffering  as  gaily, 
show  as  much  consideration,  hold  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  as  frankly  and 
with  as  warm  a  heart. 

But  even  while  the  War  lasted  there 
were  in  England  murmurings  on  both 
sides  which  made  it  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  permanent  bettering  of 
the  relations  between  the  Few  and  the 
Many  would  be  left  behind.  The  workers 
were  severely  blamed  for  demanding 
higher  wages  in  munition  factories. 
Because  they  spent  their  money  freely, 
buying  luxuries  which  had  never  been 
within  their  reach  before,  they  were 
satirised  keenly,  and  the  belief  was 
propagated  that  their  women  all  wore 
furs  and  that  all  their  homes  were 
provided  with  pianos.  Talk  of  the 
"  large  incomes  "  earned  "  in  muni- 
tions "  was  common  in  drawing-rooms 


RECORDING  HER  VOTE  AT  THE  BALLOT  BOX 

Although  one  of  the  older  school  she  takes  advantage  of  modern 

privileges  and  votes  as  conscientiously  as  any  man.       English 

women,  first  admitted  to  the  franchise  in  igiS,  form  more  than 

a  third  of  the  electorate  in  many  constituencies 


and  around  the  dinner-tables  of  the 
Few,  though  when  official  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  wages  paid  to  munition- 
workers  it  was  reported  that  the 
average  did  not  much  exceed  three 
pounds  a  week. 

As  the  prices  of  necessary  foods  and 
other  indispensable  commodities  went 
up,  the  wages  paid  in  almost  all  manual 
occupations  rose  to  keep  pace  with 
them  ;  and  here  again  there  were  bitter 
comments  upon  the  cost  of  labour,  upon 
the  "  selfishness  "  of  the  working-man. 
During  a  railway  strike,  which  lasted 
for  a  week,  in  the  autumn  of  1919, 
numbers  of  young  men  belonging  to  the 
"  Higher  Classes  "  offered  their  help  as 
volunteers,  and  proclaimed  their  satis- 
faction at  being  able  to  take  part  in 
defeating  the  men's  demands.  On  the 
other  side  there  was  resentment  against 
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what  was  vaguely  called  profiteering  ; 
resentment  against  the  large  increase 
in  individual  fortunes  ;  anger  that  rises 
in  wages  should  be  grudged  them  ;  a 
dissatisfaction  that  the  end  of  the  War 
had  not  brought  the  new  order  of  social 
relations  which  had  been  so  confidently 
promised. 

The  consequence  was  an  enthusiasm 
among  sections  of  the  manual  workers 
for  the  new  remedy,  Direct    Action,  and 


will.  The  Russian  Revolution,  which 
put  aside  the  idea  of  a  parliament  on 
the  familiar  lines  and  established 
councils  (soviets),  filled  the  minds  of  a 
few  who  did  and  of  many  who  did  not 
understand  what  had  been  done  with 
the  conviction  that  here  lay  the  next 
development  of  democratic  rule.  To 
make  the  change  at  once  was,  however, 
plainly  impossible,  so,  as  the  next  best 
thing,  strikes  as  a  means  of  compelling 


LONDON     SCHOOLBOYS     BEING     TAUGHT     TO     "PLAY     THE     GAME" 
Parliament  Hill,  which  has  manv  historical  associations  with  London,  was  secured  as  an  open  space 
for  the  metropolis  in  1889.  The  level  ground  near  Gospel  Oak  and  Highgate  is  maintained  for  cricket, 
football,  and  other  outdoor  games,  and  boys  from  the  London  County  schools    m  the  neighbour- 
hood are  taught  to  play  the  national  game  according  to  the  rules 


a  restless  interest  in  "revolutionary" 
schemes.  "  Direct  Action  "  arose  out 
of  the  growing  disbelief  in  the  value  of 
parliamentary  action.  In  all  countries 
which  had  adopted  democratic  institu- 
tions, modelled  mostly  on  those  which 
through  many  centuries  had  come  into 
being  in  the  English  State,  there  was  a 
feeling  that  more  positive  and  rapid 
results  might  be  produced  by  some 
other  method  of  registering  the  popular 


a  Government  to  adopt  or  abandon 
particular  policies  were  warmly  ad- 
vocated by  a  small  group.  But  the 
conservatism  inborn  in  the  English  was 
not  slow  to  declare  itself.  The  mass  of 
the  Labour  Party  showed  that  it  was 
as  yet  far  from  being  convinced  that 
nothing  further  in  the  way  of  reform 
on  a  wide  scale  was  to  be  expected 
from  parliamentary  government.  Their 
moderation   was   applauded,   and   for   a 
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MUSICAL     DRILL     AT     A     COUNTY     COUNCIL     INFANTS'     SCHOOL 

Acquisition  of  mere  learning  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  principal  object  of  education,  and  much  more 

importance  is  attached  to  training  children  to  use  their  own  brains  and  initiative.     These  infants,  in 

a  County  Council  school,  are  conducting  a  musical  drill  on  their  own  account,  one  beating  time,  another 

playing  the  drum,  and  the  rest  going  through  the  evolutions  with  their  teacher  as  spectator 
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NEW    SPIRIT     IN     EDUCATION     SHOWING    THE    "USE-'     OF     FIGURES 

Things  have  altered  in  Yorkshire  schools  since  Wackford  Squeers  made  his  pupils  at  Dotheboys  Hall 

spell  windows  and  then  clean  them.    These  lads  are  being  shown  the  practical  use  and  personal  interest 

of  figures,  and  methods  of  using  them,  by  means  of  a  graph  tracing  the  increase  of  population  in  their 

native  town — something  of  sociology  thus  being  grafted  on  to  arithmetic 
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time  the  prospect  of  lessening  that 
separation  of  classes  which  had  disturbed 
the  mind  of  Queen  Victoria  seemed  to 
grow  brighter. 

In  part  this  unfortunate  division  was 
due  to  the  shyness  which  afflicts  so 
many  Englishmen,  not  as  painfully  as 
it  did,  but  still  to  an  extent  unknown 
among  other  nationalities.  Dickens 
parodied  this  "  reserve,"  this  "  aristo- 
cratic hauteur,"  in  many  amusing 
pages,    never   with   greater   effect    than 


parlourmaid  upon  the  human  level. 
With  their  grooms  and  coachmen 
they  were  often  on  excellent  terms,  so 
long  as  the  conversation  confined  itself 
to  horses  ;  they  would  discuss  shooting 
with  their  gamekeepers  and  gardening 
with  their  gardeners  without  any  feeling 
of  restraint.  But  to  regard  those  who 
worked  for  them  and  waited  upon  them 
as  men  and  women  like  unto  themselves, 
which  is  the  American  attitude,  though 
it   mav  be  obscured  by   the  occasional 
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YOUNG     ADMIRAL     OF     THE     FLEET     IN     PETER     PAN'S     KINGDOM 

Kensington  Gardens,  immortalized  by  Sir  James  Barrie  as  the  haunt  of  Peter  Pan,  is  a  paradise  for 
London  children.  Its  open  spaces  and  leafv  trees  provide  a  splendid  setting  for  their  games.  The 
Round  Pond  is  one  of  the  most  favoured  spots,  and  boats  of  all  types  and  sizes  make  the  perilous 
journey  across  its  surface,  their  youthful  owners  following  their  progress  with  the   keenest  anxiety 


in  his  sketch  of  Mr.  Dorrit  on  the 
Continent.  Edward  FitzGerald  described 
with  admiration  the  "  haughtiness  "  of 
Frederick  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate's 
brother.  Employers  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  make  friends  with  their 
men  were  tongue-tied  and  awkward. 
Masters  who  felt  that  it  was  unnatural 
and  uncomfortable  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  servants  from  whom  they 
were  so  completely  cut  off,  became 
more  uncomfortable  still  when  they 
tried  to  approach  their  butler  or  their 


vagaries  of  "  resolute  "  employers,  was 
almost  impossible  to  the  English  govern- 
ing class.  They  had  not  been  brought 
up  to  take  this  view.  They  had  been 
encouraged  to  suppose  that,  just  as  the 
English  were  superior  to  all  other  races, 
so  they,  the  cream  of  the  English,  were 
entitled  to  consider  themselves  above 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  In  justice  to 
them,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  rest 
of  the  nation  agreed  with  them — or 
at  any  rate  appeared  to  do  so. 
Children  were  warned   that   they  must 
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BY     SPORTS     LIKE     THESE     ARE     CHILDREN'S     CARES     BEGUILED 

St.  James's  Park  is  another  of  the  open   spaces  in   London    where    children's  interests    are    specially 
considered  and  expanses  of  smooth  sand  spread  for  their  particular  pleasure.     Here  City-pent  little 
ones  may  play  happily,  while  mothers  watch  them  from  under  shady  trees  ' 
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HAPPY     CHILDREN     AT     THE     "SEASIDE"     IN     A     LONDON     PARK 

Next  to  the  improvement  of  their  dwellings  practical  philanthropy's  most  beneficent  work  for  the  poor 
children  in  cities  has  been  the  provision  of  playgrounds.     Especially  popular  are  the  ponds  and  sand- 
pits, like  those  at  Fulham  Park,  where  paddling  and  building  sand  castles  maybe  enjoyed  by  children 
too  poor  to  be  given  a  holiday  by  the  seaside 
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"  respect  their  betters."  All  who  be- 
longed to  the  Higher  Classes  were 
addressed  as  "sir"  and  "ma'am 
Caps  were  touched  to  them,  and  up  to 
not  very  long  ago  curtsies  were  dropped 
by  the  women  and  girls.  A  hymn 
learned  by  all  children  spoke  of 

The  rich  man  in  his  castle, 
The  poor  man  at  his  gate 

as  being  appointed  to  their  positions  by 
Providence,    which   expected    them     to 
remain  contentedly  as  they  were.   While 
the  artisan  or  labourer  stood  up  for  his 
rights  and  was  quick  to  resent  injustice 
or  harshness,  he  accepted  his  inferiority. 
It  was  not  so  much  .*.'  high  birth  "  or  long 
ancestry   that  he  respected,   for   many 
families    living    in    small    cottages    and 
earning  their  bread  by  field  toil  could 
trace   their   descent    a   very   long   way 
back  by  means  of  parish  register   and 
tombstones  in  the   village  churchyard. 
His  feeling  was  that  he  could  not  expect 
to    be    the    equal    of    those    who    had 
"  eddication."     By   that   expression  he 


it^^^S^'^i^ 


did  not  mean  learning— he  had  discerned 
that  what  the  schools  of  the  Higher 
Classes  imparted  was  not  scholarship 
but  social  distinction.  The  gap  between 
him  and  those  who  spoke,  dressed,  and 
behaved  so  differently  from  him  could 
not  it  seemed  to  him,  be  bridged,  dhey 
had  by  being  "  eddicated,"  established 
their  right  to  be  on  the  promenade 
deck  to  live  in  comfort,  luxury  even  ; 
those  who  had  no  "  eddication"  must 
be  content  with  a  standard  very  much 

lower. 

The  Act  passed  in  1870,  which  pro- 
vided instruction  for  all  and  enforced 
school  attendance,  indirectly  helped 
to  alter  this  humble  frame  of  mind.  _  It 
created  an  immense  mass  of  opinion, 
ill-informed  certainly  and  without  any 
basis  of  firm  reasoning,  but  far  more 
sure  of  itself  and  far  more  ready  to  be 
influenced  by  those  who  made  fun  of 
the  old  social  hierarchy  and  urged  the 
working-man  to  assert  himself.  Actually 
the  enforcement  of  education  had  little 
effect  on  the  nation  so  far   as  culture 
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"with     BUCKET    AND    SPADE    ON    THE    SUSSEX    SANDS 
More  iortnnate   than  many  of  their  -terries,  ^i^J^tM5«£?SS« 
playing  on  the  sands,  the  added  benefit  °'  real  =ea  a.r      For   ^f^      Q°  the  Sussex  coast,  and 
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,n]]  SUNSHINE     AROUND     AND     SUNSHINE     IN     THEIR     HEARTS 

■"'■'■"   !      Warm  --»^™tcd  opportnni.es  for  getting  dSgSolJJSf 2  attractions 


that  English  children  prize  highly.  While "the '^nrHvV^mScf  L"lls  "f'1*0.1™!^  *et  are  attractions 
sea  to  his  heart's  content,  thH&e  mSd  with  to  sUde  and  LiMs  h  "t *  sPlash^.ab°nt  in  the 
castle  on  the  sand,  from  the  top  of  w^^Xl^&M  *  b"lldi"» 


or  the  training  of  the  mind  to  rapid  and 
exact  habits  of  thought  was  concerned. 
The  taste  of  the  newly  schooled  was 
very  much  like  that  of  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  had  been  educated 
before    them. 

The    cheap    newspaper,    which    came 
into  being  as  soon  as  the  new  generation 
that  had  learned  to  read  came  to  man's 
estate,  was  accused  of  playing  down  to 
the    desire    of    the    masses    for    crime 
sensationalism,  and  gossip.     Those  who 
brought   this  charge  had  clearly  never 
studied  the  newspapers  and  journals  of 
the    past.     Up    to    the    middle    of    the 
nineteenth  century  they  had  been  more 
flagrantly     sensational,     abusive,     and 
scandalous  than  anything  known  since. 
Crime  was  given  full  prominence.   Gossip 
which    would    to-day    be    followed    in- 
stantly    by     the     issue     of     writs,     was 
tolerated  and  enjoyed.     Charles  Lamb, 
in  his  "  Detached  Thoughts  on  Books 
and   Reading,"   spoke  of  the   pleasures 
ot  finding  in  the  window-seat  of  an  inn 


"  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  old  '  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,'  with  its 
amusing  tete-a-tete  pictures,  '  The  Royal 
Lover  and  Lady  G.,'  'The  Melting 
Platonic  and  the  Old  Beau,'  and  such- 
like antiquated  scandal." 

Elsewhere  Lamb  discussed  the  gossip 
columns  which  were  then  a  feature  of 
every    morning   paper.     "  The    chat    of 
the  day,  scandal,   and  above  all  dress 
furnished     the     material."     After     the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,   the 
spnghtliness  of  the  daily  and  periodical 
Press  waned,  dullness  became  the  aim. 
But  crimes  were  still  reported  at  great 
length,   social  disgraces  or   follies  were 
still  revealed,   with  due  regard  for  the 
law    of    libel,    and    recognized    as    the 
favourite  theme  of  conversation  among 
their  readers,  then  the  Higher  Classes. 
All     that     the     cheap    Press    did     was 
to     restore    a    small     amount     of     the 
sprightliness     and     to     make     reading 
easier    by    means    of    headlines,    cross- 
headings,     explanations     which     made 
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news    intelligible,     and    so    on.      The 
same    likeness    of     taste    between    the 
masses      who      attended     what      were 
called    the    Board    Schools    until    the 
County  Councils  took  over  their  manage- 
ment from  the  original  School  Boards 
and  those  who  had  up  to  1870  prided 
themselves  upon  being  the  only  educated 
class  in  the  community,  was  illustrated 
further  by  the  fiction  which  was  soon 
produced  in  vast  quantities  to  satisfy 
the    imaginative    hunger    of    the    new 
reading    class.     In    all    respects    save 
that    of    being    not    quite    so    correctly 
written,    this    was    identical    with    the 
fiction   which   had   mildly   excited   and 
harrowed      the      sympathies      of      the 
"  educated." 

Fiction    as   a    Gauge    of    Culture 
Thoughtless   people   suppose   because 
jane    Austen    and    Maria    Edgeworth, 
Dickens    and    Trollope,     George    Eliot 
and  the  Brontes,  are  read  to-day,  that 
the   level    of  novel-writing   was    much 
higher  in  their  times  than  in  our  own. 
If  they  had  ever  had  occasion  to  study 
the  entire  output  of  fiction  during  those 
times,  they  would  see  at  once  that  only 
the  best  survived  from  a  great  quantity 
of  poor  stuff,  no  whit  preferable  to  what 
fills  the  booksellers'  shelves  at  present. 
Whether  the  newspapers  have  made 
the  city  populations  of  England  more 
easily  excitable,  more  "  hysterical,"  as 
many  put  it,  or  whether  they  merely 
reflect   a  change  in  temperament,  is  a 
question  frequently  disputed. 

English    Reserve    Exaggerated 


That  there  has  been  a  decided  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  English  townsman, 
especially   of   the   Londoner,    seems   to 
many  to  be  beyond  doubt.  Such  displays 
of  interest  in  persons  who  had  gained 
wide  newspaper  prominence  as  marked 
the  arrival  in  London  of  the  airmen  who 
fell    into    the    ocean    while    they    were 
attempting  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
first  time  in  an  airplane,  and  the  visit  ot 
the    cinema   star,    Mary    Pickford,    are 
regarded    as    proof    positive    that    the 
qualities  of  the  English  are  no  longer 
coldness,    imperturbability,    and    what 
used  to  be  known  as  "  phlegm.'      But 


here  arises  the  query:  Were  these 
qualities  ever  really  in  the  English  as  a 
nation?  Were  they  not  merely  the 
hall-mark  of  a  caste  ?  Did  they  not 
begin  to  be  noticed  during  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  Have  they  not  been  for  some 
time  passing  away  even  from  the  caste 
which  once  cultivated  them  ? 

A  well-known  American,  Mr.  Reginald 
T    Townsend,   of  the  American   "  Red 
Cross  Magazine,"  wrote  during  the  War 
a  "  personal  experience  of  the  '  stand- 
offish '    Briton."       Before   he    went    to 
England  an   English   friend   told  him: 
"I'm   afraid  you  won't   like  us.      We 
Britons   you  know,  are  rather  reserved, 
and  strangers  find  us  cold  and  stand- 
offish "      By   "  Britons  "  he  meant,   ot 
course,    Englishmen.        No    one    ever 
accused  the   Scots,   Irish,    or  Welsh   of 
nourishing   reserve.      And  he   was   un- 
doubtedly   a    member    of    the     public 
school  class.      He  thought  that  it  was 
"  good    form  "    to    be    stand-offish,    he 
therefore  tried  to  be   stand-offish,   and 
gave  out  that  he  was.  But  Mr.  Townsend 
discovered    none    of    these    unpleasant 
qualities  with  which  his  English  friend 
credited  himself  and  his  fellow-country- 
men. 

Testimony   by   an   American 

His  first  experience  was  being 
carried  off  to  the  house  of  a  man  who 
learnt  from  him,  late  at  night  ,  on 
Waterloo  Station,  where  he  had  ]ust 
arrived,  that  he  had  nowhere  to  go. 
Next  evening  he  was  waiting  for  a  table 
at  a  restaurant  when  another  English- 
man an  officer  like  the  first,  suggested 
that,  if  he  were  alone,  they  should  dine 
and 'spend  the  evening  together. 

"  It  was  the  same  thing  during  my 
entire  stay  in  London.    In  two  weeks  1 
don't    believe    that    I    had    more    than 
three    meals    alone.       Someone    always 
joined  me,   and  they  were  not  always 
young  men,  either.    Some  were  middle- 
aged  and  some  were  old.   The  most  part 
of  them  were  in  uniform,  but  there  were 
quite  a  few  civilians  as  well.    Not  one  of 
them  proved  to  be  anything  but  most 
interesting,     and     not     one     of     them 
'  intruded,'   as  they  themselves  termed 
it     but    in    a   way    that   left    plenty   ot 
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FAIREST    OF    EVES,    DAUGHTERS— THE    ENGLISH    GIRL 

Waist   high   amid   the  corn,   and  carrying  a  sheaf  of  poppies,  she  justifies  Sir  William  Gilbert's 
affirmation  that  "  There's  no  such  gold  and  no  such  pearl  As  a  bright  and  beautiful  English  girl 
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AN      ENGLISHMAN'S     HOME:     THE     SHRINE     OF     HIS     LOVE     AND     HONOUR 

These   are   the  conditions   that  Englishmen  most  jealously  prize  at  home,    and  remember  most 

affectionately  when  abroad  :    the  peace  and  comfort  when   the  whole  family  is  gathered  at  the 

hearth,  care' shut  out  and  love  shut  in,  with  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  fire  for  only  light  upon  dear 

faces  alert  with  sympathetic  interest  in  intelligent  conversation 

Photo,  Horace    W,   Nicholls 

mob  rule  of  the  most  disorderly  char- 
acter.    John  Wilkes,  who  took  part  in 


loopholes  for  a  graceful  escape  if  I  had 
felt  so  inclined. 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,"  Mr. 
Townsend  concluded,  "  to  meet  my 
friend  who  told  me  that  the  English 
were  cold  and  reserved.  When  I  do,  I 
shall  ask  him,  in  the  picturesque  slang 
of  the  American  doughboy,  '  Where  do 
you  get  that  stuff  ?  '  " 

The  history  of  the  English  does  not 
show  them  to  be  imperturbable.  "  Not 
easily  perturbed  '  would  be  true  of 
them,  but  once  they  are  moved  they 
give  way  to  their  feelings  readily  enough. 
The  Gordon  Riots  in  1780,  which 
Boswell  called  "  the  most  horrid  series 
of  outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a 
civilized  country,"  proved  that  the 
Londoners  of  that  day  were  liable  to  be 
stirred  by  skilful  provocation  to  extreme 
lengths  of  violence.  They  burned  houses, 
destroyed  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
broke  open  and  set  fire  to  prisons,  kept 
the  city  of  London  for  some  days  under 
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quelling  these  disturbances,  was  himself 
the  cause  of  rioting  in  Tondon  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  his 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  historian, 
John  Richard  Green,  "  a  worthless 
profligate,"  but  he  wrote  against  the 
puppet  ministers  of  George  III.  in 
a  manner  which  won  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  public,  and  the  King's 
endeavour  to  keep  him  out  of  Parliament 
was  worked  up  into  a  grievance  which 
inflamed  public  spirit  to  a  dangerous 
degree. 

In  these  instances  was  the  same 
"hysteria"  which  is  thought  to  be  a 
new  symptom  of  over-excitable  nerves, 
and  many  more  could  be  brought 
together.  We  find,  too,  that  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  actors  and  other  per- 
formers in  public,  which  is  lamented 
to-day    as    something    never   known   in 
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DETERMINED     TACKLING     IN     AN     INTERNATIONAL     RUGBY     MATCH 
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A     "TUSSLE"     IN     PROGRESS     DURING     AN     ASSOCIATION     GAME 
The  Pro£eln  Sailer  in  En^a  nd  is ;  =lled «>  lead  a  i|e  «*T^  ££*£ 
long  September-April  season      His'  managers     msi.t  on  ngia ira       b  rf  4  ortmg 
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England  before,  was  observed  in  past 
ages.  The  boy-actors  of  Shakespeare  s 
day  were  the  cause,  according  to  Sir 
Sidney  Lee,  of  "  an  extravagant  out- 
burst of  public  favour."  Lamb  described 
thus  the  farewell  performance  of  an 
actor  named  Munden : 

The   house   was   full.      Full  !      Pshaw  ! 

That's  an  empty  word  !     The  house  was 

stuffed,   crammed  with  people.     A  quait 

of     audience     may     be      said      to     have 

been      squeezed      into      a 

pint     of    theatre.       Every 

hearty  playgoing  Londoner 

who   remembered    Munden 

years    agone   mustered    up     | 

Lis  courage  and  his  money 

for  this  benefit,  and  middle- 
aged  people  were  therefore 

by  no  means  scarce.    .     .     • 

When      he      entered,      his 

reception      was      earnest, 

noisv,  outrageous       .      .      ■ 

waving  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, deafening  shouts, 

clamorous  beating  of  sticks 

— all     the     various     ways 

in     which     the     heart     is 

accustomed  to  manifest  its 

joy  were  had  recourse  to  on 

this  occasion. 

For    a    long    time    the 

play  stood   still.       Later 

performers     who     stirred 

the  same  frenzy  of 
admiration  were  Taglioni 
the  dancer,  Mario  in  opera, 
Jenny  Lind  and  Adelina 
Patti  on  the  concert 
stage. 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that  either  the 
spread  of  education  or  the  nature  of  life 
in    enormous    cities    has    altered    the 
English  character,  making  it  more  easily- 
excitable,  is  only  possible  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  that  character  in 
the  past.    The  English  have  always  been 
mainly  occupied  with  their  own  affairs, 
satisfied  with   their   own   conditions   of 
life,  suspicious  of  strangers,  and  not  as 
a  rale  kindly   disposed  towards  them. 
There  is  truth  in  the  story  of  the  two 
miners    who    noticed    a    face    in    their 
village  that  was  not  familiar  to  them. 
"  Who's  yon  man  ?  "  asked  one.    "  He's 
a  stranger,"  was  the  reply.  "  A  stranger? 
'Eave  'alf  a  brick  at  him,  then  I  "    Yet 
at  times  the  English  welcome  strangers 
with  exuberance.     In  this  and  in  other 


CHARACTER 

directions  they  have  shown  themselves 
susceptible  of  emotion  quickly  aroused 
and  quick  also  to  subside. 

Often  this  emotion  has  been  put  at 
the  service  of  reformers  striving  to 
abolish  cruelties  and  hardships,  to  ease 
the  lot  of  those  who  do  the  rough,  hard 
work  of  civilization,  and  enjoy  too  little 
of  its  comforts  and  conveniences.  It  was 
by  appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
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STRENUOUS     PLAY     ON     A     BADMINTON     COURT 

Badminton,  introduced   into  England  from  India    W 11873,  Has 

been  described  as  "  the  most  strenuous  of  indoor  games      and  to 

jud»e  from  the  attitudes  of  the  players  seen  above  the  cult  of  the 

shuttlecock  justifies  the  description 

English,  to  their  kind  hearts,  their 
generous  sympathies,  that  men  like 
John  Howard  the  prison  reformer,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  the  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed factory  children,  Samuel 
Plimsoll  who  insisted  upon  ships  being 
made  safer  for  seamen,  William  Booth 
who  planned  to  reclaim  the  "  submerged 
tenth"  of  the  population,  were  able  to 
push  through  their  reforms  and  plans. 

To  show  the  English  that  an  abuse 
or  a  hardship  exists  is  not  enough.  To 
point  out  that  they  may  have  to  pay 
dearly  for  neglecting  to  remedy  it 
carries  no  conviction.  They  can  shut 
their  eyes  to  anything  which  they  do 
not  care  to  see."  They  can  persuade 
themselves  that  whatever  is,  is  useful, 
and  had  better  not  be  disturbed.    They 
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sometimes  appear  to  be  callous  in  the 
extreme.  Touch  their  hearts,  and  they 
are  changed  immediately.  Now  they 
resolve  that  no  time  shall  be  lost  over 
making  the  defect  good.  Now  they 
pour  out  their  money,  they  attend 
meetings,  they  applaud  speeches,  they 
vote  vigorously-worded  admonitions  to 
the  Government  ;  the  matter  is  settled 
without  delay. 

For  a  long  time  this  susceptibility  has 
been  systematically  heightened  in  the 
cause  of  public  charities  by  the  peculiarly 
English  method  of  securing  funds  to  keep 
these  active.  In  accordance  with  its 
preference  for  individual  effort  over 
State  activity,  the  English  nation  has 
from  time  immemorial  kept  up  by  the 
gifts  of  individuals  all  kinds  of  charitable 
foundations  for  the  benefit  of  various 
classes  of  "  the  poor."  Upon  the  walls 
of  their  hospitals  were  inscribed  the 
words  "  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions." Schools,  homes,  missions, 
soup  kitchens,  every  sort  of  assistance 
to  the  needv  was  provided  in  the 
same  ungrudging  way. 
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Organization   of   State   Charity 

This  was  in  addition  to  the  immense 
sums  voted  by  Parliament  and  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  for  relief  of  "  the  poor  " 
by  the  State.  The  English  interpreted 
the  saying  "  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you  "  as  implying  that  ^  "  there 
must  be  poor  as  well  as  rich."  Then- 
habitual  disinclination  to  probe  down 
into  the  reasons  for  what  they  saw- 
around  them  prevented  them  from 
asking  why  there  should  be  so  many 
persons  unable  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  took 
it  for  granted  that  this  was  part  of  the 
ordained  order  of  the  universe,  and  an 
elaborate  organization  was  established 
to  deal  with  it. 

As    is    the    way    with    all    elaborate 
organizations     the    machinery    of    the 
Poor  Law  grew  more  and  more  expen- 
sive.    In  1841,  out  of  a  population  of 
16  coo.ooo,    there    were    as    many    as 
t  300,000  paupers  who  were  mamtamed 
either  entirely  or  m  part,  at  the  cost  of 
St  quite  £5  000,000.   As  the  popu Ration 
increased,    the    proportion    of    paupers 


dwindled,  and  the  actual  number  of 
them  was  steadily  diminished.  Yet  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  went 
steadilv  up.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
the  total  of  persons  receiving  relief 
was  778,084,  out  of  a  population  of 
32,500,000,  and  the  amount  spent  on 
them  was  between  £11,000,000  and 
£12,000,000.  Within  less  than  ten  years 
it  had  risen  to  £14,000,000. 

Defects  Due   to  Lack  of   Discrimination 

It  was  the  mixture  of  sentiment  with 
common  sense  and  a  business-like  view 
of  the  problem  which  made  "  the  poor  " 
so  costly.  The  application  of  the 
pronouncement,  "  He  that  will  not  work 
neither  shall  he  eat,"  would  have  reduced 
the  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  to 
almost  nothing  ;  but  there  were  always 
too  many  well-meaning  but  illogical 
people  ready  to  ask  the  English  how 
they  could  bear  to  sit  down  in  comfort 
at  "well-covered  tables  and  recollect 
that  there  were  fellow-countrymen  who 
had  nothing  to  eat. 

The  consequence  was  that  a  large 
number  of  undeserving  poor  were  re- 
lieved, and  that  the  deserving  had  to  be 
treated  so  hardly  that  the  workhouse 
was  more  dreaded  than  the  grave.  Old 
people  who  had  done  their  best  to  keep 
their  homes  together,  and  had  brought 
up  families,  and  worked  hard  all  their 
days,  were  separated  from  one  another, 
dressed  in  hideous  workhouse  clothing, 
subjected  to  rules  and  regulations, 
herded  with  many  whose  language  and 
behaviour  were  offensive  to  them,  and 
often  made  sufferers  from  the  petty 
tyranny  of  officials. 


Superfluity   of    Well-intentioned    Folk 

It  would  have  paid  the  nation  well  to 
establish  the  system  of  Old-age  Pensions 
long  before  it  became  law,  as  the  student 
of  the  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  Poor." 
Charles  Booth,  urged.     As  in  so  many 
other  matters,  compromise  was  preferred 
to    resolute    action    in    any    particular 
sense    and  the  result  was  in  every  way 
bad  '  Reform  came  at  last  after  many 
inquiries  and  many  reports   (the    usual 
Government  method  of  shelving  a  diffi- 
cult   question    is    to    appoint    a   Royal 
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Commission  to  investigate  it),  and  there 
has  been  in  recent  years  improvement, 
though  after  the  Great  War  the  number 
of  appeals  to  the  public  to  support 
every  class  of  charity  was  overwhelming, 
the  inference  being  that  there  were 
just  as  many  people  needing  help 
as  ever. 

This  was,  of  course,  untrue,  and  if  the 
English  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
their  reason,  they  would  have  soon  had 
the  number  of  "societies  for  relieving 
distress  cut  down  by  a  good  deal  more 
than  half.  But  the  societies  existed, 
they  had  secretaries  and  other  officials 
who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  losing  their 


employment,  they  had  presidents  and 
committees  which  got  a  certain  satis- 
faction from  the  small  importance  which 
their  position  gave  them,  so,  in  spite  of 
the  notorious  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  the  classes  that  had  hitherto 
depended  upon  receiving  charitable 
assistance,  the  whipping-up  of  sub- 
scriptions went  on  even  more  vigorously 
than  before.  Vast  sums  were  spent  upon 
the  machinery  of  appeal,  upon  printing, 
postage,  stationery.  The  public  were 
begged  to  patronise  all  kinds  of  enter- 
tainment. The  habit  of  dining  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  benevolent  in- 
stincts was  revived. 
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GOLF:     A     SCOTTISH     GAME     NOW     PLAYED     ALL     OVER     ENGLAND 
in  recent  years  no  game  has  made  more  progress  in  popularity  than  golf.     The  photograph  shows 
a  player  following  the  flight  of  his  ball  after  a  drive.      Should  a  ball  be  driven  into  the  "  rough  " 
on  either  side  of  the  fairwav  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  lost  unless  its  flight  is  carefully  marked. 
Four  miles  or  more  in  length,  golf  courses  are  laid  out  in  eighteen  holes  at  varying  distances  apart 
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FEMININE    DEVOTEES    OF    "THE    ROYAL    AND    ANCIENT    GAME" 
f  oh   remiirinn  but  an  average  degree  of  physical  strength,  is  one  of  the  few  outdoor  games  where 

members      The  player  in  the  photograph  is  just  finishing  her  drive  m  a  tournament  at  Beaconsfield 
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The  charity  dinner  is  a  peculiarly 
English  institution  ;  so,  indeed,  is  the 
entire  method  of  supporting  efforts  for 
the  relief  of  distress  and  suffering  by 
means  of  perpetuaUy  shaking  the  money- 
box in  public.  One  result  of  this  was 
for  a  long  time  to  release  a  large  number 
of  employers  from  the  obligation  of 
paving  a  just  wage.  So  long  as  the  parish- 
could  be  counted  upon  to  provide  doles 
and  a  shelter  for  the  labourer  when  he 
was  past  work,  so  long  as  the  charitably 
inclined  kept  up  societies  for  helping 
the  manual  workers  along,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  employers  to  pay  a  full 
economic  wage.  It  was  this  which 
airvtairied  the  barrier  between  "  the 
_fc  "  and  the  seAf -supporting  classes. 
,-re  and  there  might  be  found  families 
eckoned  "poor"  which  preferred  to 
remain  independent  of  chanty  m  any 
form.    But  in  general  "  the  poor      took 


what    they    could    get, 
perceive      any     more 
supporters    cf     charity 


beneficiary 
labour. 

Whether 
themselves 


the 


and  did 
than  did 
that     the 

employer 


no  I 

the 

real 

of 


employers    perceived    this 
or   merely   accepted,    after 
the  manner  of  the  English,  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  they  contributed 
largely    to    benevolence.        When    the 
subscription     lists     went     round     after 
dinner  they,  like  the  rest,  well  warmed 
with  wine  and  rich  food,  thrown  into  a 
state     of     sentimental     generosity     by 
speeches    aimed    at    their    hearts,    put 
themselves  down  for  the  sums  expected 
of  them.     It  was  considered  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  Englishmen,  who  were  either 
born    to    wealth    or    in    a    position    of 
affluence   through  their   own  exertions, 
to  <nve  handsomely  on  such  occasions, 
to   figure  in   the  lists  of  subscribers  to 
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hospitals  and  other  charities,  to  show  a 
kindly  interest  in  "  the  poor."  Nor 
were  they  held  to  have  completed  their 
duty  when  they  had  helped  to  make 
their  less  fortunate  fellow-countrymen 
more  comfortable. 

The  English,  among  other  nations, 
deemed  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  send 
out  missionaries  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  heathen,  and  to  this  habit  they 
clung.  Every  year,  in  the  month  of 
May,  London  became  the  scene  of 
numberless  gatherings  in  support  of 
missionary  effort.     Exeter  Hall,  m  the 
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good  was  particularly  pleasant  to  the 
English  mind.  Dining  is  also  the  re- 
cognized English  method  of  doing 
honour  to  a  public  character,  to  one 
who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country 
Aiter  a  long  and  heavy  meal,  with 
a  quantity  and  a  mixture  of  wine 
which  surprise  and  affright  foreigners 
from  wine-making  countries,  speeches 
are  made  in  celebration  of  the  guest  s 
achievement,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Unfortunately,  the  Englishman  is  rarely 
accomplished  in  the  art  of  after- 
dinner"  speaking.     His  matter  is  neither 
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WILLING     HANDS     HELP     TO     LIGHTEN     THE     DONKEY'S     HEAVY     LOAD 

The^osters^o  ta  to*  hundreds  to  ^ £  D«* ^ ^  ggSSf&ZSS 

great  annual  holidays.     There  are  three  dist met  l>Peb  °'  ™- n     d  the  opneral  dealer  who  uses  a 
E^ft^W^S^^wSia*^^  ^  may  hire  one  by  the  we* 


Strand,  was  the  favourite  meeting-place, 
until  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  an  hotel.  Among  the  frequenters  of 
Exeter  Hall  were  not  only  old  ladies  of 
assured  income,  clergymen,  and  retired 
naval  and  military  officers  (who  in 
England  often  become  devotees  of 
religion),  but  also  substantial  men  of 
business,  peers  of  the  realm,  bankers, 
aldermen. 

As  for  the  chanty  dinners,  they  were 
attended  by  almost  all  men  of  prominent 
position,  from  the  sovereign  down  The 
combination  of  good  living   and  doing 


lively  nor  illuminating  ;  his  manner 
lacks  assurance  He  hesitates,  stammers, 
fills  up  frequent  pauses  with  "  er," 
"  er — er,"  even  "  er — er — er."  He 
follows  the  example  of  the  parson  in 
Tennyson's  "  Northern  Fanner  "  who 
"  said  what  he  owt  to  'a'  said,"  seldom 
offers  the  results  of  his  own  reflection 
usually  contents  himself  with  thm 
commonplace.  There  have  been  English- 
men who  could  make  delightful  after- 
dinner  speeches,  but  most  who  have 
excelled  in  the  art  have  been  Irishmen 
like  Lord  Dufferin,  Scotsmen  like  Lord 
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ARRIVING     AT     THE     RACECOURSE     IN     APPROVED     STYLE 
Wit,  a  Catted  !L  -d  a  SW*  of  dust  the  coach  ^£»j3^  *^t  3?SS 
°" SbTD^d  ci  vds°fine  t£e  roadwav  towatc*  tte  new  arrivals  as  they  come  rapidly  up  the 
on  Derby  Day,  ana  cro^ur  ^  ^  accompaniment  of  the  guard's  horn 
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POUR  IN-HAND    M*D    MOTOR-COACH    IN    FRIENDLY    RIVALRY 
F0UR-1N  HANU     imu  ,         ,  .  ib  and  po0I.     While  some  stul  travel 

On  Derby  Dav  the  call  oi  the  Downs  ^^^}\^^^  others  prefer  to  do  the  journey  m 
?onthe  races  in  the  time-honoured  way  on ^ ^^c~ach'But  the/variety  of  veWfe  seen  b 
motor  charabancs,  %™£l^%TtteZ°le  remains  a  favourite  wtth  many 
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Rosebery,  or  Welshmen   like  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 

Private  dinner-parties  have  long  been 
the  principal  English  form  of  entertain- 
ment. As  the  hour  of  dining  fell  later, 
so  the  length  of  the  meals  diminished 


Ministers  dined  with  the  City  Cor- 
poration, had,  it  is  true,  decayed. 
What  one  enjoyed  there  was  the 
pageantry  of  furred  gowns,  gold  chains 
of  office,"  uniforms,  the  display  of  the 
Corporation    gold    plate,    the    historic 


At  one  period  the  guests  sat  for  hours  associations  bound  up  with  the  place 

at   the   table,    and   the   men   drank   so  At  the  Mansion  House,  however,  where 

much  wine  that  they  were  often  unfit  each     Lord     Mayor    lived     during    his 

for  anything  but  to  be  carried  to  bed.  year   of   office,    and   m   *e   companies^ 

}        b  halls,   the   old  enjoyment   of  food  and 

Convention  and  the  Diner-out  drink  prevailed,    and  was   indulged   to 

Though  few  knew  or  cared  very  much  an   extent   which    ages   more   moderate 

about    the    nice    distinctions    between  and    more    careful    of    their  _  digestive 


wines,  it  was  the  ambition  of  diners- 
out  to  be  regarded  as  connoisseurs. 
Good  form  required  them  to  take,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  affect,  an  interest  in 
vintages,  in  "  bouquet,"  to  "  know  a 
good  glass  of  wine,"  to  keep  as  good  a 
cellar  as  they  could  afford.  Many  who 
drank  water  at  home  because  they 
liked  it,  or  because  it  suited  their 
health,  many  who  preferred  beer  to 
any  other  beverage,  forced  themselves 
to  take  at  dinner-parties  several  different 
wines — sherry  with  soup,  hock  with 
fish,  claret  or  burgundy  with  meat, 
champagne     with     the     later     courses, 


organs  will  scarcely  be  able  to  believe  in. 
Foreigners  in  England  are  amazed 
by  the  fullness  and  variety  of  the  meals 
which  are  served  to  them.  Where  the 
French  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll, 
the  English  have  been  used  to  sit 
down  to  a  breakfast  of  porridge,  fish, 
bacon  and  eggs,  or  kidneys,  or  cold 
ham.  with  toast  and  marmalade  as  a 
finish. 

The    Englishman's    Four    Meals  a    Day 

Lunch  they  make  a  substantial 
meal ;  tea  in  the  afternoon  is  a  regular 
habit,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  offices 


punch    about    half-way    through,    port      dinner   or   supper   in   the   evening   is   a 


with  dessert,  and  a  liqueur  with  coffee 
Thus  they  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
social  custom  both  inclination  and 
digestion,  and  left  to  their  descendants 
a  legacy  of  trouble  in  the  shape  of  weak 
stomachs,   rheumatism,   or  gout. 

Sumptuousness    of    City  Banquets 

To  see  the  dining  habit  carried  to  its 
fullest  height  of  gormandising  it  was 
necessary  to  go  to  the  hall  of  some 
City  company.  These  companies,  which 
had  been  once  trade  guilds  (as  of  Fish- 
mongers, Merchant  Taylors,  Saddlers, 
Loriners),  remained  in  the  possession 
of  funds  left  over  from  days  when 
there  was  a  reason  for  their  existence. 
A  certain  part  of  these  funds  they 
expended  upon  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments. The  tradition  of  long  and 
costly  dinners  was  still  kept  up  in  the 
City  of  London  when  it  had  died  out 
elsewhere.  The  hospitality  of  the 
Guildhall,  where  famous  visitors  were 
received,     and    where,     once     a     year, 


repetition  of  lunch  on  a  more  extended 
plan  and  with  a  greater  variety  of 
dishes.  Those  are  the  customs  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  of  those  who  can 
afford  to  follow  where  fashion  leads, 
as  the  foUowing  advertisement  from 
"  The  Times "  of  a  recent  date  in- 
dicates : 

Terms  at Hotel, Square, , 

include  three-course  breakfast,  four-course 
luncheon,  tea,  five-course  dinner. 

The  usual  plan  adopted  by  the  mass 
of  the  nation  is  to  dine  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  to  have  what  is  called 
"  high  tea "  between  six  and  seven. 
This  combines  meat,  eggs  or  fish,  with 
pastry  and  jam,  and  in  the  North  of 
England  with  many  tempting  kinds  of 
home-made  scones  and  cakes.  Some 
have  a  light  supper  after  this  just  before 
they  go  to  bed.  In  the  household  of 
the  manual  worker  tea  is  generally 
ready  for  the  master  when  he  gets  home 
from  his  day's  toil,  and  "  something 
with  it  "-—a  kipper,   it  may  be,   or  a 
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DERBY     DAY     SCENE     ON     THE     FAMOUS     EPSOM     DOWNS 
What  could  better  illustrate  the  popularity  of  Derby  day  bBa^ than  this   Photograph  ol  the 
famous  Downs,  teeming  with  people  as    ar  as  the  eye  can  see  ?     : Sea    er ed  °vf  ™  «™ £ touting 
stands  o>  the  bookmakers,  from  whom  arises  a  continuous  roar  as  they  vie  with  each  o.ner  .n  snouiui0 
stands  01         DOOKmathe  I,  odds  „  and  markillg  their  prices  on  their  blackboards 

Photo,  Horace  W.  Nicholls 
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piece  of  steak.  Supper  follows  in  the 
shape,  usually,  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer.  All  classes  like  a  good  breakfast, 
which  may  be  taken  to  mean  fried 
bacon,  with  or  without  accompaniments. 
The  origin  of  the  practice  goes  back 
to  the  ages  when  the  English  lived 
mainly  out  of  doors,  when  they  were  a 
nation  of  farmers  and  hunters.  It  has 
often  been  suggested  that  those  who 
live  in  cities,  go  to  their  work  in  Tube 
or  omnibus,  sit  all  day  at  desks,  enjoy 
little  fresh  air  or  exercise,  would  find 
a  lighter  diet  better  for  them  ;  but  here, 
again,  the  dislike  of  the  English  to  drop 
any  habit  which  has  become  ingrained 
in  them,  or  to  make  experiment  of 
anything  new,  prevents  most  of  them 
from  taking  the  advice  offered. 

The  clinging  to  this  tradition  is  all 
the  more  productive  of  discomfort 
among  the  mass  of  the  English 
people  for  the  reason  that  their 
methods  of  cooking  are  primeval. 
There   is   no   diffused   knowledge   as   to 


the  value  in  nourishment  of  different 
kinds  of  food  ;  skill  in  the  preparation 
of  food  is  rare  among  the  wives  of 
working-men.  The  consequence  is  that 
few  in"  this  class  get  much  enjoyment 
out  of  their  meals,  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  that  which  is  the  Frenchman's 
daily  portion  ;  they  are  also  very  often 
ill-nourished. 

Efforts  are  made  to  instruct  girls  in 
the  management  of  homes  and  husbands, 
but  in  spite  of  them  the  Englishwoman 
of  the  manual  working-class  remains  in 
general  uninterested  in  cookery  for  its 
own  sake  ;  she  does  not  herself  enjoy 
food  temptingly  prepared,  like  the 
Frenchwoman,  therefore  she  is  in  all 
that  pertains  to  meals  incurious  and 
unimaginative.  She  is  too  often  waste- 
ful, too  often  spoils  good  material  from 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  both. 
The  sale  of  tinned  foods  in  England  is 
enormous.  The  shops  which  sell  fried 
fish  and  potatoes  are  thronged  by 
women    and    children    wanting    a   meal 
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"OVER     THE     STICKS":     STEEPLECHASING     AT     KEMPTON     PARK 
Horse  racing  in  England  goes  on  all  through" the  year.     The  summer  months  are  devoted  to  flat  racing, 
while  steeplechasing  is  the  order  of  the  dav  during  the  rest  of  the  year.      The  above  photograph 
shows  the  field  taking  one  of  the  jumps  in  a  hurdle  race  held  at  the  racecourse  in  Kempton  Park, 
Middlesex.      The  blue  ribbon  of  steeplechasing  is  the  Grand  National,  run  at  Amtree,  Liverpool 
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ready-made.    In  many  countries,  cooking 
is  as  much  an  art  among  people  who  live 
on  weekly  wages,  among  the  shop-keeping 
class,  among  those  who  live  simply  and 
have   little   to   spend,    as   it   is   in   the 
kitchens  of  the  well-to-do.     In  England 
it  might  almost  be  said  that,  as  an  art, 
cookery  is  understood  only  by  the  well- 
to-do.     Nothing   could   be   more   satis- 
factory   than    what    is    called    "plain 
English"  cooking.    Joints 
of    meat,    chops,    steaks, 
pies,      stews,      puddings, 
tarts,    savouries,    all    are 
both    appetising     and 
wholesome.    But  these  in 
their  excellence  are  found 
seldom  outside  the  homes 
of  the  comfortable  class. 
Vegetables,  excepting  the 
potato,    the    English    do 
not     understand     as    the 
cooks    of    other    nations 
understand  them.    It  used 
to  be  the  custom  of  those 
who   lived   in    the    great 
London  houses  and  spent 
large  incomes  to  employ 
foreign  cooks,  but  this  is 
not  so  common  to-day. 

The  great  London  house 

is  not  any  longer  what  it 

was  during  the  nineteenth 

century.      Many    have 

passed  out  of  the  hands 

of     the     families     which 

entertained  so   agreeably 

in  them.    Some  have  been 

pulled    down.     Few    people    now    care 

about  living  in  palaces,   which  is  what 

they  really  were  ;    vast  saloons  are  not 

comfortable  to  sit  in,  domestic  servants 

cost  more  and  are  more  difficult  to  find. 

The  first  thought  of  an  English  family, 

when  it  is  forced  to  consider  economies, 

will  probably  be  to  take  a  smaller  house 

or  to  move  into  a  flat.     The  state  and 

dignity  of  a  big  house  make  next  to  no 

appeal,    save    when    the    new    rich    are 

looking   out   for   a  means   of   flaunting 

their    changed    circumstances    in    the 

world's    eye.     What    the    English    like 

is  solid  comfort :  they  do  not  care  about 

show.     The    man    of    ancient    lineage, 

clinging    to   his    ancestral    acres, 


penuriously  in  a  few  rooms  of  his  old 
hall  or  castle,  with  one  or  two  retainers, 
used  to  be  a  sympathetic  figure  in 
fiction,  but  has  now  become  a  butt  for 
ridicule.  The  aristocrat  whose  income 
has  dropped  lets  or  sells  his  house, 
puts  his  land  up  to  auction,  gives  up  all 
unnecessary  show,  and  keeps  his  comfort. 
Public  opinion  approves  that  as  the 
sensible  way.   Yet  though  the  aristocracy 


HURRIED     LUNCH     BETWEEN 


THE     RACES 

-■•,     ine  round  the  little  table  at  Ascot  the  sportsmen  hastily 
swaC°the°r  cold  lunch  while  the  "  bookie,"  behind  them,  marks 
up    he  "odds"  for  the  next  race.     The  ground  is  littered  with 
the  betting  slips  of  unsuccessful      punters 


living 


have  lost  their  feudal  influence,  have 
ceased  to  govern  the  country  as  they  did 
for  so  long,  are  no  longer  distinguishable 
from  other  people  who  live  as  they  do,  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  their 
influence  is  altogether  extinct.  There 
is  still  truth  in  the  saying  that  "  the 
Englishman  dearly  loves  a  lord."  The 
names  of  peers  on  company  prospectuses 
have  still  their  effect  upon  the  simpler 
kind  of  investor.  And  to  them  and 
their  forefathers  must  be  attributed  b: 
large  part  the  passion  of  the 
for  sport. 

Not  only  racing,  but  cricket  and 
football,  too,  were  made  fashionable 
by   the   peerage  and   the    public  school 
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class.  Now  they  have  become  the 
pastimes  of  a  vast  number.  When, 
during  the  Great  War,  aU  other  special 
trains  were  stopped,  when  holiday 
excursions  passed  into  the  realm  of 
memory,  racing  specials  were  run  still. 


"CROSS     THE     GYPSY'S     HAND     WITH     SILVER" 

Wi^h  her  cup  for  reading  fortunes  by  tea-leaves  as  a  second  string, 
the  gvpsv  is  deciphering  the  lines  on  her  client's  hand.     Fortune- 
telling  is" one  of  the  traditional  side-shows  at  English  race  meetings 
Photo,   Horace    W.   Nicholls 

When  the  final  match  is  played  in  the 
Association  football  competition  for  a 
national  cup,  many  thousands  of 
spectators  converge  on  the  capital  from 
the  midlands  and  the  north.  At  county 
cricket  matches  enthusiasts  sit  all  day 
to  mark  and  applaud  every  nicety  of 
batting,  bowling,  fielding.  The  con- 
versation of  Englishmen  turns  constantly 
on  sport.  At  one  moment  lawn  tennis 
is  discussed,   at   another  boxing,   for  a 


human  nature  of  the  city  type,   which 
in  Latin  countries  is  furnished  by  State 
and  municipal  lotteries.     Most  of  it  is 
done,    far    from    the    racecourses,    by- 
gamblers  who  merely  follow  their  luck 
in  the  morning  and  evening  newspapers. 
Technically,   it  is  illegal, 
but  no  law  can  be  enforced 
which    runs    counter    to 
public      sentiment,      and 
though  a  large  number  of 
English    people    strongly 
ob]ect  to  betting,  they  do 
not  carry  the  mass  of  the 
nation  with  them.     Here, 
again,  we  may  notice  the 
power  of  fashion.    Betting 
was  begun  by  the  noble 
lords      and     the     landed 
gentry,   who   created   the 
sport  of  the  Turf.    There- 
fore, it  has  always  been 
looked  on  with  a  lenient 
eye.       Even    those    who 
consider  it  a  vice  admit 
that  it  is  a  "  gentlemanly  " 
failing.    When  the  Prince 
of  Wales  won  a  sovereign 
off    a     bookmaker    in 
Australia    the    news   was 
cabled  all  over  the  Empire, 
and  no  voice  was  raised 
in  protest. 

On  the  racecourses  the 
bookmaker  is  allowed  to 
do  business  ;  he  fills  the  air  during 
the  intervals  between  the  races 
with  confused  shouting  of  the  odds. 
Seldom  does  he  swindle  those  who 
make  bets  with  him  ;  he  knows  that, 
should  he  default  or  be  convicted 
of  cheating,  his  occupation  would  be 
gone  ;  he'  might  be  chased  off  the 
course,  and  perhaps  ducked,  if  a  good 
pond  were  handy,  into  the  bargain. 
Racing  news  and  discussion  of  probable 
winners  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space  in 


^^IZ^eT^t^l  t^ewsp^rVnot   so   much   for   the 

o fTmm^cem  all  the  professions  who  benefit     of      those     who     attend     race 

have  never  missed  a  University  cricket  meetings,  a  small  number,  but  to   keep 

rTtch    About  the  Derby  everyone  talks,  the  large  number  of    those  who    bet  a 

e?en  thoVe  who  for  the  rest  of  the  year  a  distance  currently  posted  as  to  the 
even  tnose  wno  101  u.c                      j  chances   of  the  animals 

take  no  interest  in  racing  whatever  foim  an  d   the  en  a  nces 

Betting  on  horse  races  provides  the  on     which     they     risk    tneir     ^y. 

oufle     for    the   gambling   proclivity    in  Altogether  the  amount  of  news  which 
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COACHES     A-ND     FOUR     AT     THE     INTERNATIONAL     HORSE     SHOW,     OLYMPIA 
oft  nHunLusNeDxhib°"ns,  militarv  tournaments    ^fig^^fe  i^^S" 
London  at  Olympia    ^J^^^^^^h^e^  fe"aVSx  acres,Pthe  Horse 

PJiofci,   Horace   If.  Ntcholls 
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is  published  daily  about  sports  of  all 
kinds  is  several  times  as  voluminous  as 
that  which  is  devoted  to  literature, 
music,  and  the  drama.  Cricket  scores 
provide  contents  "  bills  "  for  the  evening 
papers  very  often  during  the  summer. 
The  Saturday  evening  editions  in  winter- 
time are  given  up  entirely  to  football. 
Both  games  are  played  mainly  by  pro- 
fessionals. As  the  newspaper  interest 
in  them  developed,  the  time  and  energy 
required  for  systematic  training  and 
practice  grew  to  be  more  than  amateurs 
could  afford  unless  they  had  enough 
money  to  keep  them  without  work. 
The  line  between  the  amateur  and  the 
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ON     A     YORKSHIRE     GROUSE     MOOR 

The    grouse    shooting    season    opens    on    August    12    and    ends 

December  10.      The  birds  are  either  shot   over  dogs,  or  driven 

to  guns  bv  beaters,  dogs,  either  spaniels  or  wavy-  coated  retrievers, 

'  being  employed  to  pick  up  and  bring  in  the  dead  birds 


professional  is  still  kept  up  in  theory, 
but  many  who  remain  technically 
outside  the  professional  ranks  are 
supported  in  some  way  for  the  sake  of 
their  services  to  their  county  or  club. 
Expenses  are  allowed  on  a  generous 
scale,  or  else  some  employment  is  found 
for  them  which  leaves  plenty  of  leisure. 
The  only  branch  of  national  pastime 
which  has  remained  entirely  free  of 
professionalism  is  Rugby  football.    This 


arouses     far     less     interest     than     the 
Association    game. 

Sport  is  one  of  the  strongest  bonds 
between  Englishmen  all  over  the  world. 
From    the    remotest    corners    of    their 
Empire  they  follow  in  the  journals  they 
receive  from  home  the  ups  and  downs 
of  county  cricket   and  League   football. 
They  make  efforts  to  play  these  games 
under  the  most  unpromising  conditions. 
They    have    discovered    that    a  cricket 
pitch  can  be  made  with  coconut  matting 
in  climates  which  are  not  favourable  to 
grass    lawns.     They    do    their    best    to 
teach  football  to  the  aborigines.  Further, 
they  are  sure  to  lay  out  golf  links,  for 
m^m     golf, '  although    a    recent 
importation    from    Scot- 
land,  rapidly  became  the 
fashion     among     the 
English,      and      is      now 
one      of     the     necessary 
accomplishments  of  those 
who  belong  to  or  who  are 
trying  to  work  their  way 
into    the     public    school 
class.     Here,     again, 
employment     has     been 
provided     for     a     large 
number   oi    professionals. 
They   began    by   looking 
after     the     courses,     and 
teaching  the  inexperienced 
how    to    "drive"     and 
"loft"  and  "put."     Now 
they  have   a  professional 
championship    and    a 
regular  standing ;  at  times 
they     and    the    amateur 
players  who  compete  with 
them     for     the    open 
championship      become 
national      heroes,      their 
names  and  their  chances 
of  victory    are    on   all  lips. 

No  other  race  has  cultivated  the 
playing  of  games  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  English.  At  the  public  schools 
there  are  teachers  of  cricket,  there  are 
"  football  coaches."  For  several  weeks 
before  the  annual  boat  race  between 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge the  crews  go  into  strict  training. 
They  are  excused  from  all  work,  they 
are  put  upon  a  special  diet,  they  devote 
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"THE  TWELFTH":     GROUSE    SHOOTING    FROM     BUTTS    ON     AN    ENGLISH    MOOR 

Shooting  driven  grouse  from  butts  has  been  a  favourite  form  of  sport  since  about  1850  but  was  Practised 
for  somf  fifty  years  before  that.  A  line  of  butts  is  constructed,  where  possible  in  depressions  in  the 
°round to  concea  hem  from  the  birds,  and  in  these  the  shooters  take  their  place,  remammg 
"motionless  until  the  driven  birds  are  coming  at  them,  when  they  throw  up  then-  guns  and  hie 
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A     DECENT     DAY'S    SPORT:     KEEPERS     BRINGING     HOME    THE    "BAG" 
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themselves  entirely  to  preparing  for 
the  race.  Masterships  at  schools  are 
often  given  as  much  for  proficiency  in 
sport  as  for  intellectual  attainments. 
It  is,  speaking  generally,  the  higher 
classes  which  play  games  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  that  merely  reads  about 
matches  and  competitions  and  discusses 
the  points  of  the  play  without  ever 
having  taken  part  in  the  pastimes. 

Physical   Need   Satisfied   by  Games 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  cricket  played 
still  on  village  greens.  Football  of  a 
rough,  informal  character  works  off 
the  superfluous  vigour  of  most  small 
boys,  whatever  the  class.  In  the  city 
parks  there  have,  in  recent  years,  been 
laid  out  grounds  for  these  games  and 
for  lawn  tennis  ;  also  bowling-greens 
for  the  older  men,  and  in  London  games 
are  now  permitted  on  Sundays.  But  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people 
can  take  advantage  of  these  facilities. 

If  one  ponders  to  reason  for  the 
English  absorption  in  games,  whether 
they  are  played  or  only  read  about, 
one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  lies 
in  a  preponderance  of  bodily  over 
mental  activity.  Where  French  or 
Russians  would  talk,  the  English  must 
be  "  doing  something."  Thus,  even  the 
aged  and  those  who  are  unfit  for  more 
energetic  pastimes  amuse  themselves 
by  playing  croquet. 

Occupation    Preferred  to  Conversation 

Nor  is  the  desire  for  occupation  in 
preference  to  conversation  merely  an 
out-of-doors  mood.  Card  games  have 
been  popular  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  play  whist  competently 
used  to  be  one  of  the  social  virtues, 
and  now  that  bridge  has  taken  the  place 
of  whist  it  has  attracted  a  larger 
number  of  devotees.  Many  women 
spend  afternoons  at  bridge  clubs. 
Many  men  play  a  rubber  or  two  every 
day  between  tea  and  dinner.  As  an  after 
dinner  amusement  bridge  has  established 
universal  sway.  There  are  few  societies 
in  which  guests  can  be  left  to  provide 
their  own  entertainment  by  talking. 

Women  talk  together  about  children, 
dress,     domestic     management.     Men's 


tongues  are  loosened  when  they  are 
gathered  round  the  smoking-room  fire. 
But  the  topics  discussed  by  all  save  a 
few,  men  and  women  alike,  are  all 
concrete,  material,  related  to  the  every- 
day life.  The  English  are  not  in- 
terested in-  the  wider  field  of  abstract 
discussion.  Ideas  do  not  divert  them 
unless  they  can  be  turned  to  practical 
use.  Problems  of  conduct  have  no 
attraction  for  them,  excepting  such  as 
press  for  immediate  solution.  They 
have  little  to  say  about  books,  plays  or 
pictures  beyond  the  statement  that 
they  like  or  do  not  care  for  them. 
They  can  talk  about  their  business 
affairs  or  their  professional  activities  ; 
they  can  talk  politics  so  long  as  they 
have  something  definite  before  them, 
a  measure  or  the  chance  of  an  election, 
or  the  shortcomings  of  a  Minister  ; 
they  delight  in  talking  about  games. 

Solemn   Sanction  of  Sportsmanship 

But  their  intellects  are  neither  specula- 
tive nor  fanciful ;  conversation,  therefore, 
soon  tires  them.  They  look  round  for 
something  to  occupy  their  leisure.  Games 
supply  them  with  what  they  require. 

To  "games  must  be  added  the  field 
sports  which  all  "  gentlemen "  were 
brought  up  to  enjoy  during  the  period 
of  rule  by  the  landed  aristocracy,  and 
which  are  still  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  hall-mark  of  superior  station  in 
life.  Not  quite  so  many  country  land- 
owners now  spend  their  existence  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  amusements,  but  the 
hunting  of  foxes  and  hares,  the  shooting 
of  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  and 
other  birds,  together  with  hares  and 
rabbits,  are  regarded  by  the  public 
school  class  as  pastimes  with  an  almost 
sacred  sanction.  In  a  book  about  fox- 
hunting, written  by  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  a  peer  who  gave  up  a  promising 
career  in  politics  to  devote  his  entire 
energies  to  this  sport,  scorn  and  abuse 
are  hurled  at  any  who  are  so  "  un- 
English  "  and  unpatriotic  as  not  to 
share  the  author's  conviction  that  to 
stop  hunting  would  be  to  doom  the 
country  to  decay. 

Another     titled     author     (Sir     Ralph 
Payne -Gallwey)     wrote    the    standard 
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SPARE     TIME     PUT     TO     PROFITABLE     USES 

All  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  "   have  perforce  to  be  handymen    but   none  ^  more -so 

than    the    =turdv  fishermen  who   take    out  their  smacks   in  the  roughest  weather,     in   then  OUSJUM 

and  sou'  westers'these  rugged  sailors  ply  their  needles  with  practised  skill,  repairing  the  satis  ot  thetr 

boat  in  readiness  for  their  next  trip  to  the  fishing  ground 
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book  on  shooting  ;  the  literature  of 
field  sports  would  fill  a  library.  A 
number  of  periodicals  exist  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  cognate  themes.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  members  of  Parliament 
counted  upon  being  released  from  their 
duties  before  the  Twelfth  of  August, 
the  date  on  which  it  became  legal  to 
shoot  grouse,  and  all  men  who  wished 
to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Society 
felt  it  necessary  either  to  go  away  to  a 
moor  of  their  own  or  to  join  a  party 
and  to  slaughter  as  many  of  the  little 
birds  as  they  could. 

Notable   Days   in   the   Calendar 

The  first  of  September  and  the  first  of 
October,  on  which  the  legal  shooting  of 
partridges  and  pheasants  began,  were 
scarcely  less  notable  than  "  the  Twelfth  " 
in  the  country  gentleman's  calendar, 
while  the  newspapers  and  weekly  journals 
gave  them  an  almost  national  character. 
But  sport  in  the  English  sense  must  have 
an  element  of  uncertainty,  of  fairness 
in  it.  The  odds  must  not  be  over- 
whelming, the  dice  must  not  be  too 
heavily  loaded. 

Since  Cabinet  Ministers  have  been 
drawn  from  the  lower  ranks,  the  tradition 
which  made  the  Parliamentary  time- 
table conform  to  the  sporting  calendar 
has  lapsed.  Since  the  country  has 
become  more  densely  populated,  es- 
pecially around  the  cities,  hunting  has 
been  restricted,  and  the  re-creation  of 
a  small-holding  class,  which  is  so  much 
talked  of,  will  restrict  it  very  much  more. 

Sport    as    a    Moral    Agency 

Since  an  opinion  has  grown  up 
which  regards  as  detestable  the  killing 
of  animals  except  as  a  necessity,  and 
in  particular  the  slaughter  of  great 
numbers,  whether  in  English  coverts  or 
in  the  wide  spaces  where  so  many 
Englishmen  have  gone  to  shoot  "  big 
game,"  the  field  sports  which  were  once 
belauded  as  the  foundation  of  England's 
greatness  have  become  less  sacrosanct. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
while  their  value  has  been  no  doubt 
exaggerated,  they  have  contributed  a 
good  deal  to  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  national  temperament. 


It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 
hardiness  gained  by  riding  across 
country  and  by  tramping  over  the 
stubble  or  the  moors  had  made  the 
British  Empire,  for  this  was  the  creation 
almost  entirely  of  men  who  had  never 
been  able  to  indulge  in  these  sports. 
But  the  delight  in  open-air  and  violent 
exercise,  the  insistence  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  fairness  to  the  quarry,  the 
habit  of  being  out  in  all  weathers  and 
of  training  brain  and  hand  to  act  quickly 
in  unison,  have  certainly  helped  to  form 
the  mould  of  what  is  called  all  over  the 
world,  and  respected  if  not  everywhere 
liked,  as  the  English  character. 

"  England,"  wrote  Mr.  Price  Collier 
in  his  study  of  the  people,  "  has  kept  in 
view  the  laudable  ambition  to  bring  up 
her  rich  with  the  hardness  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  poor."  That  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  there  is  truth  in  it, 
nevertheless.  Seton  Ridler,  the  million- 
aire's son  in  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing's 
penetrating  "  Number  5,  John  Street," 
lives  luxuriously,  thinks  of  nothing  but 
his  amusements,  yet  keeps  himself  fit 
and  hard  by  polo. 

Sport    as   a    Leveller   of    the    Sexes 

"  Good  physical  training  has  made  this 
youth  as  hard  as  nails,  yet  in  some  points 
he  is  fastidious  to  effeminacy.  He  had 
rather  starve,  I  believe,  than  eat  his 
soup  with  a  plated  spoon."  Mr.  White- 
ing  saw  both  sides  where  Mr.  Collier 
saw  but  one.  Certainly  there  has  been 
profit  for  the  class  and  for  the  race  in 
the  sports  and  pastimes  which  stand 
out  so  prominently  in  the  picture  of 
English  life,  and  so  there  need  be, 
seeing  that  more  is  spent  upon  them 
than  is  spent  on  either  education  or 
religion.  Hunting  alone  was  reckoned 
a  few  years  back  as  costing  £9,000,000 
a  year,  and  shooting  only  a  million  less. 

Here  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  participa- 
tion of  girls  and  women  in  many  sports 
and  pastimes  hastened  the  process  of 
freeing  them  from  the  state  of  depend- 
ence felt  by  many  of  them  to  be  a  state 
of  inferiority,  in  which  they  remained 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     They  began  with  lawn  tennis, 
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SON  OF  THE  SOIL  WHENCE  NELSON  SPRANG 
This  hardy  old  East  Anglian  employs  methods  of  repairing  his  nets  similar  to those  adopted  by 
his  prototypes  who,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  were  found  "  mending  their  nets  by  the  sea 
of  Galilee"  The  entrance  to  his  rough,  tar-coated  hut  is  ornamented  with  a  board  bearing  the 
name  of  a  favourite  fishing-smack,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  there  appears  nothing  incongruous 
in  naming  a  building  redolent  of  fish  and  tar  "  Rosebud  " 
Photo.  Horace  W.  Nicholls 


they  went  on  to  hockey  and  cricket, 
they  took  up  golf  when  it  became 
fashionable.  The  safety  bicycle  was  a 
powerful  instrument  in  freeing  them 
from  the  checks  of  Victorian  con- 
ventionality- It  relieved  them  of  the 
constant  chaperonage  of  parent  or 
governess  or  maid,  filled  their  lungs  with 
fresh  air,  gave  them  a  liking  for  change 
and    adventure,    abolished    the    notion 


that  showing  their  ankles  was  "  in- 
delicate," and  started  a  series  of  changes 
which  revolutionised  women's  dress. 
Now  they  took  to  riding  astride  instead 
of  on  side-saddles  ;  for  a  long  time  they 
had  been  numerous  in  the  hunting- 
field,  since,  oddly  enough,  riding  to 
hounds  had  been  an  allowable  amuse- 
ment for  women,  even  in  the  days  before 
emancipation  was    thought    of.     Fresh 
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the 


SUFFOLK  FISHERMAN  SIGNING  ON  A  NEW  MATE 
The  herring  fleet  has  just  returned  to  Southwold  in  Suffolk,  and 
the  skipper  of  one  of  the  smacks  has  found  his  way  to  a  near-by 
jetty.     He  is  anxious  to   sign    on   a  mate    for  a  voyage  on    " 

troubled  sea  of  matrimony 

Photo,    Horace    If'.    Nicholls 

air  and  exercise  have  thus  made  the 
Englishwoman  taller,  more  robust,  more 
self-reliant  ;  this  has  been  part  of  a 
change  which  has  vitally  modified  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  nation. 

Until  this  change  began  to  be  notice- 
able most  Englishmen  had  thought  of 
women  as  an  order  of  being  different 
from  themselves.  In  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  class  there  was  probably  less 
of  this  discrimination  than  in  the 
classes  between  Women  of  property 
and  title  frequently  made  themselves 
personalities,  some  took  an  active  part 
in  political  intrigues,  some  gave  their 
attention  to  farming,  estate  manage- 
ment or  business  ;  they  moved  among 
their  men-folk  very  often  as  equals, 
their  opinion  was  respected,  theii  advice 
was  sought.  Among  the  poor  there 
might  be  found  a  similar  equality  based 


on  the  natural  likeness 
between  men  and  women 
disregarding  the  artificial 
barriers  which,  especially 
in  the  middle-classes, 
were  kept  up  to  separate 
them.  Even  the  habit 
of  wife-beating  (which 
unfortunately  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent  that  a 
French  observer,  the 
clever  schoolmaster  who 
wrote  over  the  name  of 
Max  O'Rell,  declared  that 
there  was  need  for  a 
Society  to  Protect  Women 
from  Men)  was  not  a 
proof  that  men  considered 
themselves  superior  to 
their  wives,  but  the  out- 
come of  a  conviction  that 
women  were  in  no  respect 
distinct  from  men,  and 
therefore  could  be  handled 
as  roughly. 

The    middle-classes 
made  a  pretence  of  setting 
women   upon  a  pedestal, 
of  keeping  them  ' '  unsoiled 
by  the  ugly  things  of  life." 
The  supposition  was  that 
women   were   of   a   more 
delicate  texture,  in  soul  as 
well     as     in     body,     and 
must  be  treated  accordingly.     No  sub- 
ject must  be  mentioned  in  then  presence 
which   concerned   the   relations   of   men 
and    women  ;      for     example,     nothing 
"  unpleasant  "    should    be    allowed    to 
offend  their  ears.     An  ideal  woman  was 
fashioned  in  the  imagination  oi  middle- 
class  men,  an  ideal  to  which  Tennyson's 
poetry     contributed,     and     the     vague 
image  of  the  young  Queen  Victoria  and 
Coventry   Patmore's  idyll,   "  The  Angel 
in    the    House,"    crystallised    it  ;      the 
featureless  anaemic  "  good  women  "   of 
Dickens    and     Thackeray    satirised     it 
unconsciously.      Fashionable     boarding- 
schools  for  girls  did  their   best   to  turn 
out   their   pupils   devoid   of  ^intelligence 
and    individuality. 

It  was  because  this  ideal  had  become 
so  integral  a  part  of  the  middle-class 
mind  m  England  that  the  plays  of  Ibsen, 
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SAILORS  THREE  IN  SOLEMN  CONCLAVE  AT  THE  DOOR  OF  THEIR  STORE 
Hardy  sons  of  East  Anglia,  these  old  tars,  "  bearded  like  the  parcl  "  and  with  ^^^^ 
of  exposure  to  the  winds  and  rain,  are  enjoying  an      easy         With  skilful  fingers  the  v  to tejerse3 eo 
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which  began  to  be  seen  at  out-of-the- 
way  performances  soon  after  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee  in  1887,  aroused 
such  a  fury  of  resentment.  Clement 
Scott,  a  dramatic  critic  of  strong, 
commonplace  opinions,  to  which  he  gave 
vigorous  expression,  represented  the 
"  idealists,"  and  the  violence  of  abuse 
to  which  the  women  of  Ibsen  goaded 
him  was  an  indication  of  the  discomfort 
inflicted  upon  the  middle-class  by  the 
disturbance  of  their  comfortable  opti- 
mism. It  was  not  because  there  were 
"  bad  women "  in  the  Norwegian 
dramatist's  plays  that  he  was  so 
savagely  attacked.  Bad  women  had 
been  common  enough  on  the  stage. 
No  melodrama  was  complete  without 
one.  But  these  bad  women  had  all 
been  conspicuously  labelled. 

Ibsen    as    an    Iconoclast 

They  dressed  in  a  loud  fashion,  which 
proclaimed  their  character.  They  smoked 
cigarettes,  which  then  was  considered 
an  unmistakable  sign  of  depravity. 
It  was  because  Ibsen  put  his  women 
on  the  stage  without  labels  that  he 
infuriated  Clement  Scott  and  his  like. 

Ibsen  drew  no  fixed  and  immovable 
line  between  "  good  "  and  "  bad."  He 
showed  women  as  much  a  prey  to  criss- 
cross impulses  and  motives  as  men  arc. 
Nora  forged  a  cheque  and  left  her 
husband,  yet  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  her.  Hedda  Gabler  was  a 
minx  ;  she  encouraged  men  to  make 
love  to  her,  she  shot  herself  when 
complications  became  too  wearing.  One 
could  not  suppress  the  thought,  how- 
ever, that  her  life  in  a  small  town,  with 
a  stupid  husband  and  annoying  rela- 
tions, must  have  been  galling  to  a 
woman  of  her  vivid  temperament. 

His    Effect    on    Fiction    and    Drama 

That  was  what  Clement  Scott  and 
the  middle-class  disliked  so  intensely  ; 
they  did  not  want  to  hear  anything  of 
the  "  bad  woman's  "  side  of  the  case  ; 
they  wanted  to  condemn  her  with  an 
easy  mind,  feeling  quite  sure  they  were 
right.  Black  was  black  to  them  and 
white  was  white.     Women  must  be  one 


thing  or  the  other.  Into  the  minds  of 
the  good  ones  there  must  never  enter  a 
thought  which  was  not  gentle  and  pure. 
The  bad  ones  could  not  experience  any 
generous,  kindly  emotion  ;  they  must 
not  have  excuses  made  for  them  ;  they 
were  wholly  vile. 

The  middle-class  mind  was  not  misled 
when  its  instinct  told  it  that  Ibsen  was 
an  enemy  to  its  peace.  His  plays  were 
revealing  women  to  themselves,  they 
were  preparing  the  way  for  the  Women's 
Movement,  which  twenty  years  later 
was  perplexing  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
filling  the  gaols  with  rebels  against  the 
established  order,  many  of  them  trying 
to  starve  themselves  to  death  in  order 
that  the  cause  might  have  martyrs  to 
inspire  its  devotees. 

Ibsen's  influence  on  English  fiction, 
the  novel  as  well  as  the  drama,  was 
revolutionary.  It  triumphed  almost 
without  a  struggle,  save  that  which  was 
made  by  the  handful  who  followed 
Clement  Scott.  The  leading  dramatist 
of  the  English  theatre,  Arthur  Pinero, 
capitulated  immediately,  his  acute 
Jewish  intellect  perceiving  that  the  old 
stage  treatment  of  women's  character 
had  no  life  left  in  it. 

Doom    of     the    "  Early    Victorian  " 

He .wrote  "  The  Second  Mrs  .Tan  queray, 
which  presented  a  woman  of  the  type 
hitherto  known  on  the  stage  as  "adven- 
turess," in  a  sympathetic  light.  Here  was 
another  shock  for  the  Idealists  !  And 
this  time  it  came  not  from  an  obscure 
foreign  writer,  but  from  the  principal 
dramatic  author  of  the  clay  ;  it  was 
produced,  not  in  a  hole-and-corner  way, 
but  at  the  fashionable  St.  James's 
Theatre,  with  the  fashionable  actress  of 
the  period  in  the  chief  part.  As  usual, 
the  middle-class  bowed  before  the 
fashion.  Their  idol  lay  shattered.  The 
Victorian  conception  of  woman  had 
passed  away. 

Soon  there  began  the  agitation  for  the 
vote.  This  was  confined  for  some  time 
to  women  of  the  more  intellectual  sort, 
to  those  who  had  been  foremost  in 
education,  had  penetrated  as  pioneers 
into  the  Universities,  who  had  wrested 
from    men    the    right    to    practise    as 
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LAUNCHING     THE     LIFEBOAT:       BRAVE     SERVICE     THAT     ASKS     NO     REWARD 

Many  of  the  finest  deeds  of  heroism  accomplished  by  Englishmen  have  been  enacted  by  the  rough 
seamen  who  comprise  the  volunteer  crews  of  the  lifeboats.  Wearing  oilskins  and  cork  belts  they 
venture  out  in  the  wildest  weather  to  the  aid  of  vessels  in  distress,  frequently  making  more  than 
one  journey  to  a  wreck.  In  many  places  the  old-fashioned  sailing  lifeboat  has  been  superseded 
by  motor-driven  craft,   but  the  courage  of  the  crews  remains  the  same  as  of  old 

Photo,  Horace  W .  NicholU 


doctors,  had  contributed  to  the  solving 
of  problems  in  local  government  and  the 
care  of  "  the  poor."  Along  with  them 
went  a  small  band  who  were  moved  by 
enthusiasm  for  what  they  had  done, 
who  took  their  view  that,  if  there  were 
any  abstract  right  to  citizenship,  women 
could  not  be  excluded  from  it,  and  that 
if  the  old  English  cry,  "No  taxation 
without  representation  "  had  any  justice 


in  it,  it  must  be  unfair  to  compel  women 
to  pay  taxes  and  to  deny  them  a  share 
in  the  election  of  members  to  Parliament 
and  other  bodies  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  A  cer 
tain  amount  of  ground  was  gained 
slowly  by  the  dignified  methods  of  tin 
Women's  Suffrage  Societies,  but  no 
impression  was  made  on  Parliament  or 
on    the    opinion    of    the    country    until 
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fflore   vigorous    means   were  employ^  the  matter  ™£* £*%*£££ 

By  this  time  the  demand  for  the  vote  daring    he  Uiea t 

in.  horn  a  vastly  more  —ous  body  ^^     J  they  ^ted 

of  petitioners.     The    high    schools   had  as  "jey                                           Election 

been  at  work,  sharpening  girls    minds  J^^flJSalWDn,  under  Mr. 

and  giving  them  an  outlook  very  differ-  f^\^     was     iven   an   immense 

ent  from  that  of  the  "parlour-boarders  ^  ritv      S' the   Suit   of   this   was, 

and  the  expensively  "  finished      mis.es  ^    As   th                         ^  House 

of  the  schools  for  young  ladies.     Many  according ,  t     g               1             ^     and 

of  the  high  school  teachers  were  women  ^JJJJ^  (though  more  riches) 

of  actively  progressive  tendencies     they  J^W6™         40WIf  within    living 

imbued  many  of  their  pupds  with  the  to    had                 rf  ^  ^ 

conviction  that  women  ought  no    to  be  ~ry                       frQm  ^  Women  s 

content  with  anything  which  fell  short  pated  great          g                   ^     ^ 

of  equality  with  men.     As  these  pupil  Vote ^  were ^Uiee                        resolute 

grew'up,  they  saw  that  the  movement  A.quith     whc ^ ha                        ^  ^ 

towards    equity    was    a    crawl,   they  opponent^                           by_election  in 

wanted  it  to  be  a  run.     A  new  society,  ^^  weight  of   women  electors' 

the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  1920  b     the  we  g                       rf 

gave    them    the    centre    they    required,  vote,  there  was  a  g                        ^.^ 

fhe    militant    suffrage    movement    was  ment  rtttoatoj                ^                  y 

started.     Dignity  was  dropped,  drawing-  g^^Wension  that  he-had  done 

room  meetings   gave  place  to   open-air  the  francos , 

demonstrations,    the    police   were  jro-  his ^ gt       P                 &               dass    rf 

voked  into   making  arrests,  the  Suftia-  ^J    -        |    share    in    controlling 

gettes,  as  they  were  nicknamed,  earned  Englishwomen^   ^^^  of   their 

1     country,   the  War  did  a 
great  deal  to  put  men  and 
■     women  in  England  more 
on  an  equality  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.    It 
was     found      that      girls 
could  do  a  large  share  of 
the     work    in    munition 
factories;     they    were 
employed     as     railway 
servants,      as      omnibus 
conductors,      as      motor 
drivers,  as  bank  clerks,  in 
many     capacities     which 
had  been  considered  the 
special  province  of  men. 
The  ideal  of  the"  sheltered 
life ' '  for  women  was  finally 
exploded.     Henceforth  it 
was  admitted  they  must 
be    allowed    to    compete 
with  men  in  all  occupations  from  which 
they  were  not  barred  by  physical  dis- 
ability.       Henceforth      the      girls      in 
families    must    be   considered  as  much 
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A     HIT 


tINULIon       m.w. ■       - 

Wheu  an  archer  succeeds  in  Mmngtibe  targe  tttemax  tec  throw, 
himself  on  his  back  a nd  ™ves  a  wlute  do t h  at tacne 
■**  *  %&*&■£%££  s^S  in 'thesl  antics 

the  reprobation  of  all  respectable  people, 
and  their  cause  made  rapid  headway. 

Violence  succeeded  to  moderation  that 
had  not  got  within  sight   of    triumph 


had  not  got  within  sight   of    triumph^      —    --    ^  ^     ^ 

It  took  a  little  time  to  persuade  the     as    the     boy  ^  q{  earning 

House  of  Commons  that  few  f*g    canvSed.        Frequently    it 

demand  must  be  granted.     What  setuea  5 
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"WOODMEN     OF     ARDEN"     COMPETING     FOR    THE     SILVER     ARROW 

An  old  society  of  archers  with  traditions  dating  back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Woodmen  of 

Arden  hold  their  annual  wardmote  at  Meriden,  Warwickshire,  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.     In  white 

trousers  and  green  coats  with  brass  buttons,  bearing  the  badge  of  their  order,  they  are  here  seen 

shooting  at  small  wicker  targets  called  "  clouts,"  for  the  silver  arrow 


had  happened  in  the  past  that  the 
girls  were  sacrificed  so  that  a  boy 
or  boys  might  be  sent  to  a  public 
school  and  then  the  University.  The 
argument  was  that  the  boys  must 
be  fitted  to  make  their  own  way  in  the 
world,  while  the  girls  would  probably 
marry,  and  even  if  they  did  not  would 
have  some  small  provision  made  for 
them  by  their  parents,  and  in  any  case 
they  could  not  profit  by  prolonged 
education  if  they  had  it.  What  parents 
forgot  who  reasoned  in  this  fashion 
was  that  girls  who  were  given  no  chance 
to  develop  their  talents  and  their 
characters  would  not  be  likely  to  find 
husbands.  The  consequence  was  the 
existence  in  England  of  a  large  number 
of  elderly  unmarried  women  who  were 
known  as  "  old  maids."  Scarcely  a 
family  was  without  some  of  these 
members.  If  they  could  find  occupation 
in  household  duties  or  in  looking  after 
nephews  and  nieces,  they  were  happy 
and  useful.  But  the  most  of  them 
suffered  from  not  having  anything  to 
do.     In  English  fiction  the  ""  old  maid  " 


sometimes  is  drawn  as  charming,  kindly, 
helpful,  but  more  often  the  novelists 
made  her  spiteful,  a  scandal-monger,  a 
starved  and  stunted  soul.  Already  the 
"  old  maid "  is  a  disappearing  type. 
There  are  likely  to  be  always  a  number 
of  women  in  England  who  have  not 
married,  since  there  are  more  of  them 
than  there  are  of  men.  But  the  woman 
who  has  taken  her  part  in  the  work  of 
the  world,  who  has  mixed  with  her 
fellow-creatures,  who  has  spread  her 
interests  over  a  wider  field  than  that  of 
the  home,  has  an  intelligence  and 
sympathies  far  different  from  those  of 
"  old  maids." 

It  had  been  predicted  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  public  life, 
and  their  association  with  men  in  so 
many  more  activities  than  were  open 
to  them  formerly,  would  instal  higher 
standards  of  conduct,  a  finer  morality, 
nobler  ideals  in  business,  in  marriage, 
in  the  up-bringing  of  children,  in  the 
ordering  of  public  services,  in  all  human 
relationships.  No  such  improvement 
appeared     immediately  ;      any     change 
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The  effect  of 


which  could  be  noticed  was  in  the  other 
direction.     For    example,    the    election 
which  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  marked  by  features  of  un- 
pleasant   vulgarity.     The    extravagant 
luxury  which  came  into  fashion  as  soon 
as   women   had   broken   the   bonds    of 
Victorianism,   the   freedom   of  manners 
and   conversation   which   followed,    the 
increased  prevalence  of  divorce,  arranged 
by  lawyers  for  couples  who  were  tired 
of  one    another,  the    headlong  rush  of 
women  to  be  among  the  smartly-dressed, 
to  frequent  the  most  expensive  restau- 
rants, to  keep  up  with  the  latest  sensa- 
tions'in  the  domain  of  amusement  and 
art,  were  all  lamented  as  a  f  alling-off  from 
the  more  austere  behaviour  of  the  "un- 
emancipated  "  women  of  an  earlier  age. 
But     these     were     eccentricities    ob- 
servable  only    among   small   numbers  ; 
they    were    due    merely    to  a  form  of 
hysteria  originating  in  excitement   and 
unrest;    similar    phenomena   had   been 
seen    many    times    before    m    English 


social  history.     The  effect  of  "  emancipa- 
tion "  on  the  mass  of  women  has  been 
in    most   ways   healthy    and   agreeable. 
It  has  opened  out  to  most  girls  wider 
horizons,  added  to  the  interests  of  their 
lives    strengthened  their  characters  by 
letting  them  feel  that  they  could  shape 
their  own  destinies  and  not  wait  for  a 
man  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  show 
them  that  they  are  born  for  a  purpose. 
\t    first    it    is    possible    that    freedom 
"inclined  a  good  many  towards  a  looser 
view    than    had   been    taken    by    their 
parents  of   relations   between   men  and 
women.     It    was    significant    that    two 
novels  which  just   after  the  War  were 
placed    highest    in    a    competition    for 
writers  who  had  not  had  books  published 
before    were    both    written    by    young 
women,  and  both  illustrated  the  progress 
of   a  young   woman   towards   "  finding 
herself  "  the  process  including  in  each 
case  an  affair  of  more  than  sentiment 
with  a  married  man. 

There    was    no    evidence,    however, 
of     any    widespread     change     in     the 
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of     women 
any     of     the 


attitude 
towards 

established  conventions  of 
civilized  existence,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  with 
the  disproportion  in  the 
numbers  of  women  and 
men  in  England  there  had 
come  into  existence  what 
might  almost  be  called  a 
Third  Sex.  This  was  made 
up  of  women  who,  fore- 
seeing no  probability  of 
marriage  to  provide  them 
with  interest  and 
occupation,  either  worked 
for  a  living  or  threw  their 
energies  into  work  of  a 
social  or  charitable  kind, 
and  included  a  great  many 
who  have  laboured  with 
most  commendable  results 
in  the  fields  of  education, 
medicine,  literature, 
commerce,    science,     and 
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OLD     ENGLISH     CUSTOM     IN     MODERN     GUISE: 


BEATING    THE     BOUNDS 

The'custom  ofteating  the  bounds  dates  back  to  Roman  times,  and  is .said  to  be  ^  survival  of  the 

Terminals    or  festival  of  Terminus.    It  was  general  m  medieval  England  and  still  survives  ma 

fWXces     One  of  these  is  S.  Clement  Danesf  London,  where  once  a  year  the  parish  officials  walk 

round  the  parish  boundaries  with  the  choristers,  who  beat  the  boundary  marks  with  long  rod, 
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following  the  Norman^Caaq^^  ^  .^  ^^  border 
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"CONTENTED     WITH     A     LITTLE     AND     SET     APART     FROM     DANGERS" 

England  has  many  humble  homes  hidden  away  in    unexpected  places  and  approached  by  narrow 
lanes,  so  deep  cut  and  overgrown  as  to  be  little  more  than  muddy  runnels  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  cottages  are  otten  extremely  picturesque,  especially  when,  like  this  one  near  Lucton  in  Hereford- 
shire, their  solid  timber  framework  is  exposed  and  flowering  creepers-  cover  their  mellow  walls 

Photo,  A.   If.  Cutlet 
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^part  from  its  human  interest  as  a  **&«**  g^™flSentatiou  of  English  physical  types  : 
S  English  social  system  is  based ^^Wtt  sSSS-cu?  Lir,  sinewy  frame,  and  gnarled  hands, 
the  old  man  with  **  fin*j*"%^£  S-cut  features  and  graceful  lines 

Fhoto,   A.   W.  Cutler 
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MONDAY'S     NEXT     TO     SUNDAY,     AND     CLEANLINESS     TO     GODLINESS 

Photo,  A.  W.  Cutter 
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MODERN     ENGLISH    TROGLODYTES    AND    THfim A^ENT ^™ 

for  nundreds  ot  years  the  omy  o^jwd ^  ^  ]eft  „,  the  photQgrapU 

Photo,   A     II'.    Cutler 
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WHERE    JERRY-BUILDING     IS    AT     A     DISCOUNT 

The  Holy  Austin  Rock,  in  which  several  Worcestershire  families  dwell  mquaint  but  strong  little  houses 


centurv  certain  of  the  Au'gustinian  friars  took  up  their  abode  in  the  cav 
LS         ■  name  from  these  early  tenants 

Photo,    A.    W.   Cutler 
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^WELCOME     FOR    THE     OLD     nOADMENOEB     ON     H,S     BETUBN^HOME 

His  wife,  a  motherly  figure,^*  hers^  ^  lQrd  and  master 

Photo,   A.   W.  Cutler 
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DAY     DREAMS     AT     THE     DOOR     OF     THEIR     LITTLE     COTTAGE     HOME 

added  cha°m  bv  ve^vTeason of  its  picturesque  untidiness.    With  its  thatched  root,  old  oak  beams   and 
^neTair  of rural  simplicity  it  is  redolent  of  the  quiet,  restful  country  m  winch  ,t  stands 
6  Photo,   A.    W.   Cutler 
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English    Life    &    Character— 4 

Influence    of   Religion    &    Pride   of   Class    &    Race 


TO  women  is  largely  due  the  keeping- 
up  of  religious  observances.  They 
fill  the  churches  in  the  cities,  with 
but  a  sprinkling  of  men  among  them.    In 
country    places    more    men    are    seen, 
though  here  also  the  congregations  are 
mainly  composed  of  women.     Church- 
going  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  an 
indispensable  duty.   Sunday  is  no  longer 
marked  by   the  suppression   of   all   re- 
creations and  amusements.     The  higher 
classes    do  not,  as  they  once  did,  keep- 
Sunday  for  home-life.    Luncheon  parties 
and  dinner  parties  are  given  as  on  other 
days  of  the  week. 

Week-end  parties  fill  country  houses 
with  guests  who  play  golf  or  lawn 
tennis  in  the  daytime  and  bridge 
at  night.  Often  it  is  announced  by  the 
hostess  that  anyone  who  cares  to  go  to 
church  can  be  driven  there  in  a  motor, 
and  usually  one  or  two  take  advantage 
of  the  offer.  But  the  regular  Sunday 
morning  parade  of  all  large  families 
and  households  with  all  their  guests,  m 
Sunday  clothes  and  with  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books  in  their  hands,  to  walk  or  be 
driven  to  church  is  a  custom  of  the  past. 

Waning  Influence  of  the  Clergy 


One  result  of  this  is  that  the  clergy 
have  lost   most   of   the   influence   they 
possessed,    above    all    in    the    country, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     In  many  villages  the  parson 
ruled  the  community  with  firm,  though 
kindly  sway  ;    in  some  he  was  both    a 
tyrant  and  an  inquisitor.    He  might  be 
High    or    Broad    or    Low— that    is,    he 
might  be  a  user  of  elaborate  vestments 
and  altar  candles  and  an  ornate  ritual  ; 
or  he  might  consider  all  forms  and  cere- 
monies equally  valuable  from  one  point 
of    view    and    equally    worthless    from 
another  ;    or  he  might  be  resolved  that 
his    services    should    be    as    plain    and 
severe  as  the  absence  of  ornament  and 
the  reduction  of  music  to  a  minimum 
could   make    them  ;    but  whatever  his 
beliefs  and  formalities,  he  was  as  likely 
as  not  to  aim  at  spiritual  domination 
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and  at  making  himself  the  chief  and, 
if  possible,  the  only  arbiter  among  his 
parishioners  in  all  matters  of  conduct, 
custom,  and  behaviour  generally. 

Wordsworth  caUed  the  English  clergy 
"  the  link  which  unites  the  sequestered 
peasantry  with  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  age."  But  he  would  have 
written  more  truly  if  he  had  _  put 
"  social  "  instead  of  "  intellectual,"  for 
intellect  has  never  been  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Church  of  England,  however  brightly  it 
may  have  shined  in  some  of  the  bishops, 
deans,  and  canons  of  its  cathedrals. 

Importance  of  the  Parsonage 

The  real  service  which  the  parish  clergy 
rendered  to  the  nation  was  that  in 
numberless  villages  they  alone  pos- 
sessed education,  refinement  of  manners, 
knowledge  of  men,  and  that  they  usually 
did  their  best  to  share  these  gifts,  so  far 
as  possible,  with  the  people  committed 
to  their  care. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the 
English  clergy.  But  to  the  credit 
of  the  parsons  it  must  be  said  that  they 
have  on  the  whole,  with  some  deplorable 
exceptions,  fulfilled  their  parish  duties 
conscientiouslv,  shepherded  their  flocks 
with  assiduity,  visited  the  sick,  fed  the 
hungry,  made  their  churches  and  parson- 
ages centres  of  a  warm  humanity,  and 
kept  alight  the  torch  of  civilization  in 
many  places  where,  but  for  them,  the 
darkness  of  barbarism  might  have 
brooded  unopposed. 

Many  of  them  have  lamented  that  by 
the  tradition  of  their  order  they  had  to 
live  as  "  gentlemen  "  and  not,  after  the 
example  of  their  Master,  as  poor  men 
among  the  poor.  They  have  seen  how 
this  set  up  a  barrier  between  the  shepherd 
and  his  flock,  how  often  it  caused 
their  preaching  and  their  practice  to  be 
different.  Yet  it  is  improbable  that 
they  would  have  possessed  the  same 
influence  if  they  had  not  been  on  a 
higher  social  level  than  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  ministered.     This 
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gained   them    respect,    gave    weight    to 
their    admonitions    and    then    counsel 
Laving    no    claim    on    the    tremendous 
aXrity  which  is  behind  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,   they  needed  some 
other  support,   and  this  was  found  m 
tndr  position  as  "  gentlefolk."     It  was 
Sore  "especially  useful  seemg  that  ng 
of  them  were   married      It  gave  ttieu 
wives  a  standing  which  enabled  them 
to  take  the  lead  with  unquestioned  right 
in  all  parish  activities  of  the  social  kind. 
And  in  many  parishes  it  was  the  parson  s 
w5e  rather  than  her  husband  who  kept 
the  congregation  together  and  manage 
all   the   agencies   for   the   material   and 
spiritual    benefit    of    its    members 
P  When  one  thinks  of  an  English  village 
one's  mind's  eve  sees  at  once  the  ancient 
church  with   the   tombstones   o     many 
generations  of  villagers  around  it    with 
its  chime  of  bells  that  ring  so  winning ly 
on  Sundays  their  call  to  morning  and  to 
evening    prayer.        And    when    one  s 
thoughts  wander  thence  to  the  life ^  of 


daughters,  active  in  kindness,  untiring 
in  good  deeds,  sitting  by  the  aged  and 
the  afflicted,  taking  soup  or  nourishing 
iellv  to  invalids,  helping  girls  to  find 
"  nlaces  "  as  domestic  servants  and  to 
fit  them  out  for  their  new  life,  holding 
mothers'  meetings  and  sewing  classes 
spending  their  lives  and  their  strength 
in  trying  to  meet  every  need  for 
sympathy  and  help. 

Often  their  position  as  gentlefolk  is 
hard    to    maintain.       The    Church    of 
England  has   never   been   administered 
fairly  in  the  financial  sense.    While  the 
high   ecclesiastics   are  highly   paid   and 
have  palaces  provided  for  them  to  live 
in  (though  it  must  be  added  that  some 
spend  most  of  their  income  upon  their 
work),  many  of  the  parish  clergy   are 
paid    scarcely    enough    to    keep      hem 
L  food  and  clothing.    And  the  hardship 
of  this  is  heightened  by  the  absence  of 
uniformity  in  the  scale  of  stipends. 

There    has    never    been    any    serious 
attempt  in  the  Church  of  Bag an to 
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CHURCH     INFLUENCE     IN     ENGLISH     VILLAGES 

One  of  the  features  of  English  life  to-day  is  the  waning  influence  of  the  clergy,  a  phenomenon  perhaps 

more  noticeable  in  the  towns  than  in  the  villages,  where,  though  the  clergy  may  not      rule      with 

the  firm  but  kindly  sway  of  former  times,  their  influence  remains  considerable    as  evidenced  by  this 

Photograph  of  an  open-ait  ecclesiastical  procession  in  the  Cornish  village  of  Little  Petherwick 
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of  this  is  that  many  "  livings  "are  in 
L  gift  of  private  persons  usually  lay- 
men sometimes  members  ot  Non 
Sormist  bodies.  jK  is  possible    o  buy 

the  "  presentation  "  to  a  hvmg-that  is. 


"OYEZ!     OYEZ!     OYEZ!" 
Gor-eous  la  blazoned  tabard,  Garter Principal  K-J,?™', 

the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  appoint 
h  mself  or  anyone  he  chooses  to  the  care 
o  a  parish  The  bishop's  approval 
must,  ^obtained,  but  this  cannot .be 
withheld  so  long  as  the  Piesentees 
character  is  beyond  open  ^A  nor 
ran  a  parish  clergyman  be  lemoveu 
r"m  Ms  office,  even  though  he  be  mam- 
Sriyunsuitedto.holdit^rdesssc^e 

grave  moral  delinquency  can  be  proven 
Iga^sthim.  Something  has  been  done 
to  modify  the  most  glaring  of  the  hard 


cases  resulting  from  the  system  or  want 
of  svstem  There  is  a  society  whrcn 
°p  ovSes  funds  for  a  certain  nunjber^ 
curates  Some  are  paid  out  of  diocesan 
unds  inmanyparishesprivatemembers 
tunas,  i  .j^  congregatlon  pro- 

vide the  money  for  their 
support.    Tins  haphazard 
manner  of  carrying  on  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  is 
one  of  the  causes  for  the 
movement  among  clergy- 
men   in    favour    of    Dis- 
establishment.    Even 
bishops     have     declared 
themselves    in   sympathy 
with   the   freeing    of    the 
Church     from     the     ties 
which  bind  it  to  the  State. 
These  ties  give  it  certain 
advantages.  Bishops  have 
seats    in    the    House    ot 
Lords.      The    clergy    are 
State  officials  ;  they  have 
a  position  which   cannot 
be     attained     by     the 
ministers    of    any    other 
religious  body,  since  they 
are    the    privileged     and 
appointed    dispensers    ot 
the  comforts  and  consola- 
tions    of     the     Christian 
faith      But  on  the  other 
side  must  be  set  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which    includes    a    great 
many  who  are  not  even 
technically    members     ot 
the   Church   of   England,  . 
to  overlook  its  formularies 
and  to    prevent   it    from 
acting  with  the  freedom 
that  it  would  enjoy  were 
it  independent  of  State  control. 

Another    argument   used   in   support 
of    Disestablishment     is    that     an    in- 
dependent   Church    of    England    would 
be  in  a  far  better  position  for  amalga- 
mating   or    federating    with    the   tree 
Churches  and  forming  one  truly  national 
body.     Until  lately  the  Establishment 
held    entirely    aloof    from     the    Free 
Churches        It    did    not    acknowledge 
thS     existence.     They     were     thrown 
into  opposition  to  it.     In  recent  years 
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in     LITTLE    TOWNS    THE     BELL-MAN     PLAYS    THE     HERALD'S    PART 

many  small  English  towns.     Attired  in  conf'™°^Zft^nt™n  proclaims  in  stentorian  tones  the 
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a  broader  spirit  has  appeared.  Puipits 
have  been  exchanged  between  parsons 
and  Nonconformist  ministers  ;  one  of 
the  latter  was  even  invited  to  preach 
in  a  cathedral.  The  Nonconformist 
bodies  have  gained  so  much  m  strength 
owing  to  the  attainments  of  many  ot 


NAVAL     OFFICERS     IN     FULL     DRESS     UNIFORM 

Photo,  Stephen  Cribb 


their  ministers  that  they  are  always 
represented  now  in  any  national  move- 
ment. Even  General  Booth,  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  became  a  representa- 
tive Englishman,  received  marks  of 
royal  and  official  favour,  and  was  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  deliberations 
affecting  the  nation's  welfare. 

The  life  of  William  Booth  is  worth 
glancing  at  by  all  who  seek  to  under- 
stand the  English  character.  It  illus- 
trates, firstly,  the  error  of  supposing 
the  English  to  be  unemotional.  Booth, 
a  very   poor   man   himself,   married   to 


a  very   poor   woman  of   mystical   tem- 
perament and  noble  ideals,  resolved  to 
devote  his  energy— which  was  immense 
—to    bringing    a   knowledge    of    Christ 
among   the   lowest   of   the   population. 
He   saw   that   in   the   cities   they   were 
utterly  neglected.    With  an  instinct  that 
proclaimed    him    a   born 
religious  leader,  he  used 
emotion  as  his  lever.    He- 
preached  at  street  corners 
with     a     fervour    that 
silenced  jeers;  he  shed  tears 
himself,   and    drew    tears 
from  many  of  his  hearers  ; 
he  put  his  message  into  the 
simplest,    most    dramatic 
form.       Further,      he 
stimulated   the   emotions 
of    those    who    gathered 
round    him    by   inducing 
them    to   sing   hymns    to 
popular  tunes  of  the  hour. 
His    motto    was   "  Blood 
and  Fire."     There  was  in 
his  preaching,  and  in  the 
hymns,  a  great  deal  about 
"the  blood  of  the  Lamb," 
and  a  great  deal  about  the 
fiery     torments     of     hell 
which  awaited  unbelievers 
I    and  those  who  knowingly 
lived  evil  lives. 

The  new  sect — to  which 
I    he     gave    a     military 
organization,       with 
uniforms  and  bands  and 
military     titles— gained 
adherents    quickly.      For 
some  time  it  was  ridiculed 
by  the  educated  classes, 
regarded  as  a  nuisance,   denounced  as 
the    trick   of    a    mountebank   to   make 
himself  notorious.     But  the  fierce  sin- 
cerity  of   its   founder,   and   the   change 
which   it  made   in  many   of  the  worst 
slums    of     London     and     other     cities, 
forced  a  recognition  of  its  value.     The 
methods   adopted  by   Mr.   Booth   were 
copied    by    University    missions    and 
other  agencies  which  set  to  work  among 
the  same  people  he  tried  to  influence. 


Many  of  these,  in  particular  Toynbee 
Hall  founded  in  1884  in  memory  of  a 
social    enthusiast,    brought    into    many 
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could  there  be  any  more  compelling 
proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  English 
nature  to  emotional  appeal. 

Secondly,  the  life  of  General  Booth 
illustrates  the  curious  individual  charac- 
ter of  the  English.     If  he  had  happened 
to   be  born   in   a   Continental   country 
he  would  almost  certainly  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
his  energies  would  have  redounded  to 
its   credit   and   added   to   its   strength 
The  Church  of  England  has  never  sought 
i     to  make  use  of  religious  reformers  and 
!     enthusiasts.     It    let    John    Wesley    go, 
and  Whitefield,  and  many  another  who 
1     might  have  increased  its  power  to  do 
good      It    let    them     establish    bodies 


NAVAL  STOKERS  ON  SHORE  LEAVE 

Freed  from  the  grime  and  heat  of  the  sWjf/s 
Solehokl  they  Ire. waiting,  dressed  m therr 
clean  uniforms,  to  join  the  remainder  ot  the 
"  hbertv  men."  Their  arduous  work  develops 
'  their  physique  immensely 
Photo,   Stephen    Cribb 

homes  of  the  more  intelligent  workers, 
and    even    into    the    wretched    rooms 
inhabited  by  the  very  poor,  a  new  sense 
of    comradeship,    a    glimmering  vision 
of  beauty,  a  widened  horizon  of  interest. 
But  they  could  not  stir  men  and  women 
to     repentance     and     ecstasy     as     the 
Salvation  Army  had   done,   since  they 
were     managed    by    educated    people 
whose  whole  nature  and  conception  ot 
life  unfitted  them  to  strip  off  all  the 
coverings      which      overlay      primitive 
emotion  and  to  play  upon  it   by  the 
crudest,   most   elementary   means,     by 
no  other  means  could  the  success  of  the 
Salvation    Army   have   been    won,    nor 
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that   weakened  both  its  influence   and 
its  material  fabric. 

Later     it     paid     no     heed     to     the 
intellectual     struggle      through    which 

Newman,  Manning,  and  others  passed, 

as  the  result  of  the  Oxford 

movement,     towards 

authority    as    the    ruling 

principle  in  religion.      It 

did  nothing  to  keep  them 

within  its  boundaries.  The 

most  poetical   theologian 

and  themost  philanthropic 

prelate  of  the  age  became 

shining    lights    of    the 

Church    of    Rome.      The 

strength   of  that  Church 

has  been   its  catholicity, 

its  readiness  to  find  places 

within     its    borders    for 

reformers  and  for  zealots 

who     struck     out    into 

untravelled  paths.     Saint 

Francis    of    Assisi,    Saint 

Benedict,  Savonarola,  are 
names  that  will  occur  to 
all,  and  a  great  many 
others  could  be  produced 
as  evidence. 

The     genius    of     the 
Roman  Church  is   Latin, 
and  therefore  comprehen- 
sive.    The  genius  of  the 
institutions    of    England 
allows  to  each  individual 
the    fullest     freedom    to 
shape    his     own    destiny 
and    to    follow    his    own 
inspirations.     Those   who 
cannot  fit  in  comfortably 
with    what     exists     are     at    liberty     to 
create  something  more  to  their  inclina- 
tion   and    to    gather    followers.     This 
explains  why  out   of   one  Church   em- 
bracing  the   whole   people   there   have 
grown  up  some  four  hundred  different 
religious  communities.    Once  the  process 
of  splitting  off  began,  it  could  not  be 
stopped.   The  right  of  private  judgement 
allowed  everyone  to   decide   just  what 
interpretation    he    or    she    would    put 
upon   the   Bible.     Those   who   outgrew 
the  formularies  of  one  sect  left  it  and 
founded  another.  Sometimes  the  founder 
would  be   a  great   divine  like  Wesley, 


sometimes  a  great  lady  like  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  sometimes  a  man  ot 
highly-cultivated  intellect  like  Edward 
Irving  sometimes  one  who  had  scarcely 
been  to  school  at  all,  like  William  Booth. 


GUN     CREW    AT     BATTLE    STATIONS 

Constant  gun  practice  is  essential  to  skilled  efficiency.    The  sailor 

in  the  left  background  is  sighting  his  gun,  while  a  comrade  sips 

a  shell  into  the  breech,  which  will  be  swabbed  out  after-firing  by 

the  man  in  the  foreground 

Photo,   Stephen   Cribb 

There   must   be,    therefore,    a   strong 
religious  element  in  the  English  charac- 
ter.    This  is  made  evident,  in  all  times 
of   crisis   or  humiliation,   by   proposals 
for  a  special  day  of  prayer  or  for  special 
forms  of  intercession  to  be  read  at  the 
customary  services.    It  may  be  discerned 
in  the  rapt   devotion  of  High  Church 
congregations  at  a  Communion  service 
which  is  scarcely   distinguishable  from 
the   Roman   Mass,  in  the   heartiness  of 
singing  and  the  uplifting  of  hearts  in 
prayer  among  the  Nonconformists,  in 
the    hoarse    cries    of    "  Hallelujah !  " 
and  "  Glory,  glory  !  "  which  were  once 
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usual,    and    may    still    be    heard,    at 
Salvation  Army  meetings. 

Emerson  was  wrong  when  he  wrote 
in  the  forties  :  "  The  religion  of  England 
is  part  of  good  breeding."  That  is  true 
of  an  important,  though  not  a  large 
part  of  the  nation.  It  was  fashionable 
to  go  to  church  in  the  Victorian  Age  ; 
therefore,  the  churches  were  full  ;  there- 
fore the  writer  of  a  book  published  in 
1851  said  :  "  Whether  there  be  really- 
more  vital  religion  among  us  than 
existed  fifty  years  ago  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  but  that  there  is  at  the 
present  period  a  much  more  general 
recognition  of  its  duties  and  ordinances 
among  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that 
society  at  large  professes  at  least  to  be 
governed  by  its  laws  cannot  be  disputed . ' ' 
This  was  the  period  in  which  Emerson 


said  :  "  When  you  see  on  the  Continent 
the  well-dressed  Englishman  come  into 
his  ambassador's  chapel  and  put  his 
face  for  silent  prayer  into  his  smooth- 
brushed  hat,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
how  much  national  pride  prays  with 
him,  and  the  religion  of  a  gentleman. 
So  far  is  he  from  attaching  any  meaning 
to  the  words  that  he  believes  himself 
to  have  done  almost  the  generous  thing, 
and  that  it  is  very  condescending  in 
him  to  pray  to  God." 

Of  the  governing  Englishman  that 
was  true,  with  individual  exceptions. 
He  went  to  church  because  it  was  the 
custom  of  well-bred  people  to  do 
so  ;  he  took  whatever  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  religious  observances 
was     considered     proper.       He     might 


have   family 


SIGNALMEN     ON     THE     NAVIGATIN 
The  sailor  on  the  right  is  reading   the  signals 
mast  of  the   flagship  some  distance   away, 
companion  is   making    an    entry   m    the    ship' 
official  diary,  which  must  always  be  kept 
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prayers,  for  example,  to 
which  the  servants  would 
be  summoned  ;  he  might 
read  the  lessons  or  hand 
round  the  collection-plate. 
But  when  it  ceased  to  be 
f  ashionabie  to  go  to  church 
he  was  seen  there  no 
longer,  except  upon  special 
occasions. 

But   this   was   not  the 
way  of  the  mass  of  English 
people.       A     very    large 
number  continued  to  feel 
the     need     for    common 
worship  on   Sunday,  and 
draw     from     it     genuine 
refreshment  of  soul.  They 
never  went  to  church  or  to 
chapel     (until    lately    all 
places  of  worship  outside 
the    Establishment    were 
called  chapels)  because  it 
was  the  fashion  to  be  seen 
there ;  they  did  not  cease 
to  go   when   the   fashion 
changed.  Among  the  mass 
rather    than    among    the 
governing  class  must  the 
religious     spirit     of     the 
nation  be  looked  for.     It 
is  the  spirit  which  came 
into    being     not    at    the 
English      Reformation, 
regarded  as  the  act  of  a 
king,  and  which  was  not 
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to  the  health  and  vigour  ^X^U^Sin  feats  of  strength,  hauhng  on  the  ropes 
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really  popular  (John  Richard  Green  says 
that  when  Queen  Mary  came  to  the 
throne  "  the  Mass  was  restored  with  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  "),  but  in  the  days 
when  the  Puritans  struggled  against  the 
forces  of  the  Established  Church  for 
freedom  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 
The  Church  of  England  had  at  that 
time  altered  the  formulae  of  religion, 
but  not  the  spirit,  which  had  been  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  It  resented  any 
departure  from  its  formulae  ;  it  wished 
to  say,  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther  "  to 
the  tide  of  innovation.  That  having 
claimed  the  right  of  private  judgement 
for  itself,  it  could  not  in  justice  deny  it 
to  others,  it  would  not  admit.  But 
its  denial  was  useless.  Once  the  Bible 
could  be  read  by  the  people,  an  end  to 
hard-and-fast  religious  system  was 
bound  to  come.  To  quote  J.  R.  Green 
again :  "  No  greater  moral  change 
ever  passed  over  a  nation  than  passed 
over  England  "  between  the  later  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  the  fight 
between    Roundheads    and    Cavaliers. 

England  became  the  people  of  a  book, 
and  that  book  was  the  Bible.  .  .  . 
The  whole  moral  effect  which  is  produced 
nowadays  by  the  religious  newspaper, 
the  tract,  the  essay,  the  lecture,  the 
missionary  report,  the  sermon,  was  then 
produced  by  the  Bible  alone.  And  its 
effect  in  this  way  was  simply  amazing. 
The  whole  temper  of  the  nation  was 
changed.  A  new  conception  of  life  and 
man  superseded  the  old.  A  new  moral 
and  religious  impulse  spread  through 
every  class. 

Puritan  View  of   Life 

That  impulse  culminated  in  Puritan- 
ism, which  was  an  exaggeration  due  to 
the  folly  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  governors  of  the  realm  in  trying  to 
check  the  results  of  Bible  reading. 
And  the  impress  left  by  Puritanism 
on  the  English  character  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  yet.  It  has  had  its  bad 
sides  ;  it  bred  hypocrisy  and  cant, 
which  are  more  common  in  England  and 
among  the  Americans  of  English  stock 
than  among  any  other  people  ;  it  stood 
in  the  way  of  natural  gaiety  and 
recreation  and  pleasuring  ;  it  was  afraid 
of  beauty  and  adornment.  The  Puritan 
cut  himself  sternly  off  from  amusements 


and  delights  belonging  to  this  life  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  deserving  the 
blessedness  of  the  life  to  come.  He 
lived  in  contemplation  of  an  invisible 
world  which  made  the  visible  seem 
trifling  and  sinful.  He  imagined  God 
as  a  Father  easily  offended,  "  hotly 
offended  and  severely  threatening  some 
grievous  punishment  "  to  those  who, 
like  John  Bunyan  in  his  youth,  played 
"  cat "  (probably  our  tip-cat),  and 
hiding  His  face  from  the  insufficiently 
earnest  until  they  were  made  to  avow 
themselves,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  did, 
in  spite  of  his  virtuous  and  devout 
temper,  "  lovers  of  darkness  and  haters 
of  the  light." 

"The  Brotherhood  of   the  Saints" 

Thus  the  Puritans,  in  their  eagerness 
to  obey  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
will  of  God  in  the  very  smallest,  as  well 
as  in  the  larger  issues  of  life,  lost  their 
sense  of  proportion.  They  "  learned  to 
shrink  from  a  surplice  or  a  mince-pie 
at  Christmas  as  they  shrank  from 
impurity  or  a  lie."  They  lost,  too,  the 
belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  all  men, 
exchanging  it  for  the  narrower  and 
more  barren  conception  of  a  "  brother- 
hood of  the  saints  " — that  is  to  say,  of 
all  who  held  the  faith  as  they  did.  With 
the  rest  they  desired  no  converse  in  this 
world,  deeming  them  to  be  under 
condemnation  of  hell-fire  in  the  next. 
It  was  largely  their  anxiety  to  avoid 
intercourse  with  "  the  ungodly  "  which 
drove  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  first  to  Holland, 
and  then  to  America.  They  were  fearful 
that  their  eternal  salvation  might  be 
endangered  by  dwelling  among  people 
who  seemed  to  them  to  be  "  un- 
believers." 

Tyranny  Born  of  Bigotry 

When  to  this  trembling  and  anti- 
social habit  of  mind  was  added  the 
theory  of  Presbyterian  authority,  the 
Puritans  threatened  liberty  as  well  as 
joy.  This  theory  was  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  idea  that  every  action 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  divine  ordi- 
nance.    It  set  up  as  the  ideal  form  of 
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:;  this  be  bloody  and 
>xtreme,"  wrote  the  chief 
if  these  exponents  with 
self-satisfied  blasphemy, 
»  I  am  content  to  be  so 
counted    with    the    Holy 

Ghost."  a 

So      within    halt     a 
hundred     years     of     the 
English  Reformation,  the 
strongest  of  the  reformed 
sects  was  putting  forward 
exactlythesameintolerant 
demands  as  those  to  which 
Rome  had  clung,  and  the 
Church    of    England   was 
actually    exercising 
through  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,    a    tyranny 
quite  as  galling  as  the  old, 
and    more    irresponsible 
because  it  had  behind  it 
I    no   tradition   or  body   of 
$     doctrine,  but   merely  the 
I    personal      opinions     and 
sentiments    of    the   arch- 
I     bishops.    Both  these  evils 
I     were  the  results  of  efforts 
to   control   the  minds  of 
the  nation.    If,  when  the 
1     Bible  began   to    be    read 
i     freely  and  the  clamps  were 
I     taken    off    the    religious 
spirit,  there  had  been  no 
attempts  made  to  hinder 
the  development  of   that 
■     spirit  in  as  many  directions 
as  it  chose  to  take  there 
would      have     been      no 
exaggerated     Puritanism. 
Then  the  Calvinism  plan 

<  u„  Presbvters  would  nave 
of  government  by  Presbi  ^ 
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disabilities  inflicted  upon  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  fury  with  which  at 
times  they  were  assailed  were  due,  not 
to  their  religion,  but  to  their  politics, 
to  their  setting  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  above  the  authority  of  their 
sovereign  and  the  civil  government. 
The  long-continued  refusal  to  give  Jews 
the  same  electoral  rights  as  Christians 
arose,  not  from  any  intention  to 
penalise  them  for  their  faith,  but  from 
a  suspicion  that  they  might  be  a  danger 
to  the  State.  Disastrous  though  the 
Civil  War  was,  it  swallowed  up  the 
persecuting  spirit.  It  was  followed  by 
a  century  of  the  widest  toleration.  To 
those  who  looked  at  England  from  the 
outside  only,  it  seemed  that  Puritanism 
had  disappeared  and  left  not  a  wrack 
behind. 


The  outsiders  were  entirely  wrong  in 
that  belief.  The  levity  and  coarseness  of 
the  Restoration  stage,  the  disregard  of 
moral  standards  which  led,  in  one 
direction,  to  the  corruption  of  the 
House  of  Commons  under  Walpole's 
management,  and,  in  another,  to  the 
"  fastness  "  of  high  society,  the  refusal 
of  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  witty,  to 
be  bound  by  doctrines  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  were  merely  surface  ruffles.  In 
the  hearts  of  the  mass  of  the  people  the 
Puritan  influence,  so  far  as  it  was  based 
on  the  Bible,  remained  firmly  fixed. 
It  added  solidity  to  the  national 
character.  It  engendered  gravity, 
steadiness  of  aim,  attention  to  business, 
the  prosperity  which  rewards  industry, 
high  seriousness,  and  fair  dealing. 
Thus,    in    spite    of    the   drawbacks    of 
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Puritanism,    it    gave    the 
English  people  a  core  of 
God-fearing  honesty  and    _ 
true  religion  which  with- 
stood  the   effect    of  both 
the    polished    immorality 
among     the    fashionable, 
and  the  degraded   habits 
of  the  very  poor.     These 
habits     were      the      con- 
sequence,     first      of     the 
cynical     apathy     of     the 
Church    of     E  tig  la 
secondly  of  the  gathering 
of  people  into   towns    as     |f. 
the  result  of   the  growth 
of    manufactures.       It  is 
true    there    were     to    be 
found  clergyman  who  did 
their  best  to  improve  the 
conditions      and      the 
character  of  the  mass  of 


CAUSE  AND    EFFECT  AT   A    BIG   RAILWAY  TERMINUS 

In  his  cabin  overlooking  the  permanent  way  the  signalman  pulls 

over  the  lever  which  gives  the  "  all  clear  "  to  the  express.     The 

guard  sees  the  signal  fall,  and  holding  his  lantern  above  his .head, 

sounds  the  whistle  that  notifies  the  driver  that  he  can  start 
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poor    people.        But    the 
clergy  were  then  mostly 
without  influence.    They 
were     ill-educated,     their 
duties  were  ill-paid.    They 
were  looked  down  upon  by 
the  well-to-do,  and  seldom 
managed      to     win      the 
respect  or  affection  of  the 
others.    Those  who  were 
not  intent  upon  their  own 
interests  and  preferment, 
or  who  did  not  lead  the 
same  lives  as  the  country 
squires  —  hunting     and 
shooting  and  fishing  and 
making  good  cheer — were 
usually  of  the  simple  kind 
whom     Fielding     and 
Goldsmith  drew  in  Parson 
Adams  and  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield. 

Among  the  bishops 
there  were  men  of  sincere 
faith  and  upright  conduct, 
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but  as  a  body  they  were  satirised,  not 
undeservedly,  as  self-seekers  and  politi- 
cal  hangers-on   who    were   more   often 
seen  in  the  ante-rooms  of  Ministers  than 
in  their  cathedrals,  and  sometimes  did 
not  reside  in  their  diocese   at  all.      it 
was  due  to  this  disastrous  disregard  ot 
duty   that   the   industrial   revolution— 
that  is  to  say,  the  change  from  home- 
work to  factory  work— was  the  cause  ot 
so  much  misery   and  degradation       11 
the  Church  had  boldly  proclaimed  the 
teaching  of  its  Master,  Christ,  if  it  had 
demanded    that    the    factory    workers 
should    be    treated    fairly     and    had 


denounced  the  employers 
who     refused    decent 
conditions    of    labour,    if 
the      shameful      cruelties 
practised     upon     little 
children  had  aroused  the 
same  indignation   as  the 
proposal  to  prevent  clergy- 
men from  holding  several 
offices  at  once,  one  of  the 
most    painful    pages    m 
English  history  would  not 
have  had  to  be  written, 
and    there    would    have 
been  no  such  crop  of  evils 
as  were  gathered  in  the 
years  that  followed— evils 
from  which    the   English 
still  suffer  to-day. 

It  might  have  seemed  to 
an  observer  who  did  not 
know    how     deeply    the 
Puritan  strain  of  personal 
I    religion    had    penetrated 
I     into  the  English  character 
f     that  the  nation  had  lost 
I     its  faith,    and    that   any 
1     revival    of    belief    which 
I    might  occur  would  be  in 
I     the  direction  of   a  vague 
•     Deism      rather      than 
I     Christianity.     He    would 
have  listened  to  conversa- 
tions in  fashionable  houses 
which    made    religion    a 
joke.    He  would  have  seen 
how  the  bishops  were  men 
of  fashion   or  of  business 
rather  than  right  reverend 
fathers  in  God,  and  how 
parsons  were  put  on  a  level  with  upper 
servants,  though  they  were  not  paid  quite 
so  well     He  would  have  been  horrified  by 
the  squalor  and  coarseness   of   the  city 
poor    as  illustrated  by  notices  outside 
gin-shops  announcing  that  anyone  could 
"  get  drunk  for   a  penny,   dead  drunk 
for  twopence."   And  he  would  have  been 
iustified  by  the  surface  indications  m 
concluding  that  religion  had  ceased  to 
be  an  active  force  in  English  lite. 

Had  an  observer  visited  the  country 
again    after,    say,    twenty-five    years 
interval,  he  would  have  been  astonished 
by  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  of  well-doing 
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which  had  driven  out  the  apathy 
of  the  past,  and  he  would  have  learned 
that  this  spirit  arose  among  the  men 
Swomen'who  had  been  -st  deeply 
influenced  by  Puritanism,  among  the 
^wealthy  ind  less  considered  section 

0SteThett:lamovement  which  began 
a     mrtury     afterwards,    the     rebgious 
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permanenceandturncdwhatwithouthmr 
might  have  been  a  local  sect  into  a 
world-wide  community  was  a  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  ;  his  brother  Charles,  the :  writer 
n      SO  many      familiar    hymns,    held    a 

h daS'at  Christ  Church  ;     Georg 

Whitefield,    the    impassioned    Poacher 
who  "converted"  thousands  at  a  time, 

was  a  servitor  of  Pembroke^ 

None  of  these  men < ^J^SiSd 
gave  the  movement  its  dn-t- 
at  first  to  leave  the  tmutu  u        b 
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the  soil  of  England,  as  Wayland  the  Smith  shaped  them  before  him  for  his  Anglo-Saxon  forebears 
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They  hoped  to  stir  up  the  fires  of  energy 
and"  sacrifice  within  that  body,  and 
John  Wesley  could  never  reconcile 
himself  to  the  idea  that  he  had  created 
a  rival  organization.  A  rival  it  proved 
to  be,  however,  in  spite  of  its  founder's 
wish,' the  most  powerful  of  the  many 
religious  bodies  that  prevent  the  Church 
of  England  from  becoming  what  its 
name  implies.  The  name  Methodism 
came  from  the  stricter  methods  of  life 
and  self-examination  which  were  en- 
joined upon  members  of  the  new  sect. 

Nonconformity  and  the  Poor 

There  were  many  among  them  who, 
like  the  Puritans,  prided  themselves 
on  their  holiness,  and,  like  Will  Maskery, 
in  George  Eliot's  "  Adam  Bede," 
denounced  the  clergy  as  "  dumb  clogs 
and  idle  shepherds."  But  the  greater 
number  were  sincere  and  humble  be- 
lievers, honestly  seeking  for  a  warmer 
faith  and  a  practice  more  in  accord 
with  Christian  teaching  than  they  could 
find   elsewhere. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that, 
with  leaders  of  education  and  cultivated 
address,  the  new  "  methods  "  would  have 
attracted  many  of  the  same  type.  But 
for  some  reason  it  remained  a  form  of 
faith  which  appealed  chiefly  to  the  poor 
and  those  who,  although  they  were  well 
above  the  poverty  line,  had  no  social 
position  or  aspirations.  The  truth, 
probably,  was  that  it  failed  to  become 
"  the  fashion."  It  was  never  considered 
so  "  respectable  "  to  be  a  Nonconformist 
as  to  belong  to  the  Established  Church. 

Stimulus  to  the  Establishment 

It  has  always  been  fairly  common  to 
see  Nonconformists  who  rose  out  of  the 
class  in  which  they  were  born  drift 
towards  the  Church,  purely  as  a  social 
manoeuvre.  "  Chapel  "  has  never  lost 
the  deprecating  sound  which  it  had 
as  compared  with  "Church"  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  due  partly  to  the 
employment  as  preachers  in  chapels  of 
men  lacking  education  and  culture, 
often  artisans  or  small  shopkeepers,  the 
congregation  being  too  poor  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  more  accomplished  ministers. 
But    if   Methodism    did    not   either  rise 


to    stand    on    an    equality    with    the 
Church,   or    succeed    in    reforming    the 
Establishment  from   within,    as  Wesley 
hoped,    it    brought    about    a    complete 
change  in  the  character  of  the  clergy. 
Some  seized  the  chance  to  work  upon 
the  awakened  conscience  of  the  nation 
generally,     others    were    shamed    into 
paying    greater    heed    to    their    duties. 
The  result  was  that  in  a  short  space  of 
years    respect    for    them    revived,    the 
profession   attracted    a   better    class   of 
recruits,    the   reproaches    against   them 
died    away.     At    the    same    time    the 
fresh  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
had  made  Puritanism  powerful  set  going 
many   efforts   towards  making  life  less 
harsh  for  those  who  formed  the  base  of 
the   social   pyramid.     Then   began   the 
education  of  the  people  ;  then  began  the 
change  which  turned  the  prisons  from 
torture-houses    where    the    foulest    in- 
justice was  committed,   and  where  the 
wretched    prisoners    suffered    all    kinds 
of    undeserved    miseries,    and    died    in 
large  numbers  from  gaol  fever,  into  well- 
ordered,  and  as  far  as  possible,  humane 
institutions     for     the     reformation     of 
wrongdoers,     not     merely     for      taking 
revenge  upon  them. 

Surge  o£   Philanthropic   Emotion 

All    kinds    of    societies    for    assisting 
the   needy    date    from    that    epoch,    at 
which  it  became  evident  that  the  mill 
and     the     factory,     while     they     were 
enormously   to   increase   the   wealth   of 
the   country    as    expressed   in   material 
affluence    and    comfort    for    the    few, 
would  also  increase  to  alarming  figures 
the  number   of  the  poor.     The  feeling 
of  dread  and  enmity  which   made  the 
poet  Blake  speak  of  "  the  dark  Satanic 
mills,"   in  which  prosperity   was  being 
enlarged  at  what  seemed  a  miraculous 
rate,  "  filled    many    even    of    those    who 
profited   by   them   with    a   wish   to   do 
anything   they   could    for   the   relief   of 
the  misery  and  degradation  which  they 
saw  growing  around  them. 

This  national  impulse  to  alleviate 
with  one  hand  the  ills  and  sufferings 
that  had  been  caused  by  the  other 
lasted  all  through  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  has  not  spent  itself  yet.     It  accounts 
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for  the  vast  quantity  of  agencies  in 
England  which  aim  at  improvement  of 
one  kind  or  another.  In  no  other  land 
do  these  abound  to  the  same  extent, 
nor  in  any  other  European  country  are 
there  so  large  a  number  of  religious 
communities,  all  preaching  more  or  less 
the  same  doctrine,  but  divided  from 
one  another  by  the  ceremonial  of 
worship,  and  by  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  how  a  church  should  be  governed. 
The  Establishment  adheres  to  the  rule 
of  bishops  ;  the  Congregationalists  make 
the  worshippers  the  governing  body  ; 
the  Methodist  communion  is  ruled  by  a 
conference     of     ministers,      There     has 


been  much  talk  of  uniting  all  Christians 
in  one  body,  but  the  differences  between 
parties  hi  the  Church  itself  have  so  far 
prevented  any  action  from  being  taken 
which  seems  likely  to  secure  union. 
Roughly,  these  parties  may  be  described 
as  the  High  Church,  the  Low  Church, 
and  the  Broad  Church,  though  the 
last-mentioned  was  more  heard  of  in 
the  days  of  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  than  it  is 
at  present.  It  was  the  result  of  the 
reaction  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
High  Church  party  which  came  into 
being  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv.       These    doctrines    were     the 


ENGLAND'S    JEWRY:     YOUNG     ISRAEL    IN     PRAYING-SHAWL,    OR    TALUS 

The  Day  of  Atonement  sees  the  Great  Synagogue  at  Aldgate,  ^f^^^J^Zf^l 

SS&ZHSiZpWb  ofr°c&S  Kri^  &£^«f^  Fast 
bj 'tS ■  GentUes JS  of  theVmerlus  white  praying-shawls  and  white  caps  seen  m  the  synagogue 
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UPS     AND     DOWNS     OF     LIFE     ON     HAMPSTEAD     HEATH 

Perched  precariously  in  one  of  the  many  swing-boats  to  be  found  in  "  London's  playground  "  on 

Bank  Holidays,  these  girls  are  enjoying  themselves  to  the  full.    There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 

that  the  English  take  their  pleasures  sadly,  but  a  few  hours  spent  among  the  happy,  noisy  crowds 

that  make  merry  on  public  holidays  would  suffice  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  assertion 


outcome  of  another  Oxford  movement, 
which  aimed  at  proving  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  as  much  the  inheritor 
of  the  traditions  and  the  authority  of  the 
earliest  Christians  as  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  practical  consequences  of 
this  theory  were  seen  in  the  endeavour 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  in  the  adoption  of  a  more 
elaborate  ritual  for  the  Communion 
service  (hence  the  name  Ritualist, 
applied  to  High  Churchmen). 

The  "  reforms  "  thus  introduced  into 
many  parishes,  not  always  with  the 
approval  of  the  parishioners,  had  the 
effect  in  some  places,  especially  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  great  cities,  of 
quickening  the  spirit  of  the  Church. 
Several  of  the  Ritualists  had  a  strong 
and  wholesome  influence  upon  masses 
of  people — the  names  of  Father  Dolling, 
Father  Stanton,  Father  Mackonochie, 
occur  immediately  as  examples.  But 
in  other  places  the  results  were  merely 
increased  spiritual  pride  in  the  clergy 
and    dissension     among     their     flocks. 


Worse  than  this  for  the  Church  was  the 
drift  towards  Rome  which  was  caused 
among  the  Anglicans  by  the  examination 
of  the  claims  of  the  two  bodies  to  have 
inherited  the  gifts  conferred  by  Christ 
on  His  Apostles.  A  number  of  clergy- 
men of  high  distinction  went  over,  and 
two  of  them,  Newman  and  Manning, 
were,  in  course  of  time,  made  cardinals. 
The  Low  Church  party  in  England 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  Oxford  movement.  It  had  a 
great  deal  in  common  with  the  Noncon- 
formist attitude  towards  doctrine  as 
well  as  ritual  ;  it  denied  that  the 
priesthood  had  the  authority  claimed 
for  it  by  the  High  Church  party  ;  it 
acknowledged  its  affinity  with  the 
Puritans  who  were  regarded  by  Ritual- 
ists as  pestilent  sectaries,  scarcely 
Christians  at  all.  The  Low  Churchmen 
might  easily  be  brought  to  agree  to 
union  with  the  Free  Churches.  It  is  the 
High  Churchmen  who  oppose  the  recog- 
nition of  any  ministry  that  has  not 
the  authority  of  "  apostolic  succession." 
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Their  doctrine  is  that  the  succession 
has  been  kept  up  since  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  by  the  laying-on  of  hands  in 
the  act  of  consecrating  priests.  This 
is  the  Roman  doctrine,  but  the  Roman 
Church  denies  the  validity  of  Anglican 
orders,  maintaining  that  the  Anglican 
Church  broke  away  at  the  Reformation 
and  became  a  schismatic  body  (the 
same  reproach  that  the  Anglicans  make 
against  the  Nonconformists). 

Thus,  it  will  be  understood,  religious 
matters  in  England  are  difficult  for  out- 
siders to  unravel.  Once  they  aroused 
the  greatest  interest  and  even  excitement 
among  the  English  people  ;  even  in 
recent  times  the  fight  as  to  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  in  elementary  schools 
inflamed  passions  and  made  political 
controversy  brisk.  But  there  is  no 
longer  the  same  importance  attached  to 
matters  of  belief.  More  and  more  the 
conviction  spreads  that  these  are  per- 
sonal and  private,  and  that  so  long  as 
men    and   women    obey    the    laws    and 


discharge  their  obligations  as  good 
citizens,  there  is  no  need,  nor  does  there 
exist  any  right,  to  demand  that  they 
shall  subscribe  to  any  particular  tenets 
or  conform  to  any  particular  method  of 
worship. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  Puritanism  upon 
the  English  character  we  must  notice 
the  effect  it  had  in  making  them  the 
most  successful  race  of  colonisers  and 
empire-builders  in  the  modern  world. 
It  was  not  in  truth  until  after  the 
Puritan  influence  was  established  that 
the  expansion  of  England  began,  in  the 
sense  which  that  phrase  has  now 
acquired.  The  idea  that  the  English 
have  always  been  of  an  adventurous 
turn,  have  always  regarded  the  world 
as  "  their  oyster,"  does  not  survive 
examination.  The  first  known  proposal 
that  English  colonies  should  be  founded 
was  put  forward  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  suggested  that  England 
might   seize    any   unoccupied    countries 


WHERE    THE     MERRY-GO-ROUND     DISPLACES    THE     COMMON     ROUND 
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WELL-RECOGNIZED     AUTHORITY 

Unmatched  anywhere  in  the  ^&%ff2g&£$* 
traffic  by  the ^-jtwdeJwith1"!  "methodical  skill  that  rs 
the  swollen  steam  ^.^^  of  all  foreigners 

she  could  find   (unoccupied,   that  was, 
by  wS  men),  "  and  settle  there  needy 

Sewfoundland    upon    its    discovery    by 
tebastian    Cabot    had    been    discuss^ 
though  nothing  came  of  it  ,    it  was  leit 
to  a  later  age  to  colonise  Australia  in 
this  way       Thus  the  impulse  towards 
acquiring  possessions  in  the  New  World 
Shebeen  brought  to  the  know- 
kdge    of    Europe    by    the    voyages    of 
expW,   mostly   Spanish   and JJrtu- 
euese    was   not   among   the   English   a 
Se  for   adventure,  nor  the  desire  for 

Ser  horizons  and  richer  o^orta**.. 

but  in  the  first  instance,  the  possibility 

of  faoig  dumping-grounds  for  those 

who  "  troubled  the  commonwealth. 


CHARACTER 
m"*3*s"-  i       It  is  true  that  bef°re 

any    actual     colonisation 
beganriskshadbeentaken 
and    perilous    journeys 
made    for    the    sake    oi 
trading.     Companies  such 
as  the  Muscovy  Company 
(IS  so),    which     got     a 
concession  from  Ivan  the 
Terrible    to    do    business 
with     Russia,     and     the 
East     India     Company 
(1600)    were    formed    to 
carry    English    wares    to 
far     countries.        trie 
Elizabethan      sea-rovers 
too  made  themselves,  and 
those  who  fitted  out  their 
expeditions,    rich    by 
piracy  and  privateering; 
they    were    certainly 
adventurous,  but  they  had 

no  idea  of   settling  any- 
j     where  outside  of  their  own 

country.  . 

When  Raleigh  tried  to 
i     colonise    Virginia,    the 
!     attempt  failed  twice  over 
because  the  settlers  found 
that  they  would  have  to 
;     work  hard  to  get  a  living. 
They  had  expected  to  be 
"picking    up    gold    and 
silver"    That  was  the  in- 
ducement which  led  them 
thither,  as  it  led  Spaniards  to  South  and 
Ce  trai  America,  and  Portuguese  to -the 
Malay  Peninsula :  to  find  precious  metals 
waS  the  only  motive  at  that  toe  for 
acquiring     oversea     ?f^f°™Mh  *™ 
until  the  desire  for  trade  and  wealth  was 
replaced  by  the  desire  to  find  some  land 
whr    all  could  worshipGod  as  they  chose 

and  live  at  liberty  under  a  system  of 
government  suited  to  free  men _  hd 
English  colonisation,  m  reality,  begin 
to  "flourish;  not  until  then  was  the 
founding  of  the  British  Overseas  Empire 

taken  in  hand.  ix,rihm«i 

Now  the  assurance  of  the  Puritans 
that  they  were  a  chosen  people  proved 
a  migMy  aid  to  the  spread  of  the  English 
ov^SJearth.  They  went  forth  feeling 
certain  that  God  was  with  hem  as  He 
had  been  with   the    Israelites   m   the 
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using  them 
iiments    and    ■ 
:  they  should  « 

earth.     The 


wilderness,    guiding   them   towards   the 
Promised  Land.     They  were  sure,  too, 
that  they  had  divine  sanction  for  driving 
before  them  the  heathen,  as  the  Israelites 
did  the  Amalekites  and  the  rest  of  the 
tribes    which    worshipped    other    gods 
than    Jehovah.     In    time    this    useful 
conviction  permeated  the  entire  English 
nation,  or,  at  all  events,  those  portions 
of  it  which  were  of  any  account  m  the 
settlement     of     national     policy.     The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  declared  that  his 
victories  were  due  to  his  employment 
as  an  agent  of  Providence. 

When  the  English  turned  the  French 
out  of  Canada  and  India,  the  Spanish 
out  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Portuguese 
out  of  what  are  now  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments,   and   the   Dutch   out    of   North 
America,    they    gave    thanks    to    the 
Almighty  for  using  them 
as    His    instruments    and 
designing  that 
inherit    the    ear 
officials   and   the    officers    | 
who  created  and  enlarged 
the  Empire  enjoyed  a  calm    [ 
certainty  that  they  were    [ 
doing  God's  will,  that  the    | 
English    race    had    been 
specially  gifted  with  ruling 
ability,   and  that   it   was 
meant  to  take  over   and 
govern  lands  inhabited  by 
what     Mr.     Kipling    has 
called    "  lesser     breeds," 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be 
grateful     and     obedient, 
accepting        without 
question     what      their 
superiors  did  for  them. 

Late  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Lord   Curzon   of 
Kedleston     dedicated     a 
book     "  to     those     who 
believe   that   the    British 
Empire      is,       under 
Providence,    the  greatest 
instrument  for  good  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen." 
That    was    the    faith    in 
which    the    Empire    was 
made ;  that  was  the  spirit 
in    which    the    English 
carried  their  rule  into  the 


uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.     It  made 
them  strong,  it  made  them  sometimes 
ruthless,  but  it  made  them  just  according 
to  their  conceptions  of  justice,  reverently 
humble  as  those  who  must  give  account 
of  their  deeds,  honourable  and  fair  and 
even  kindly,   when   there  was  no   risk 
that  their  kindness  would  be  construed 
as  weakness.     It  is  impossible  that  the 
British   Empire   could  have   come  into 
being  without  that  spirit,  it  is  impossible 
that   it   could   have   been   so    ably  ad- 
ministered,  with    so    much   regard  for 
the  interest  of  native  peoples,  without 

that  faith. 

There  is  an  inclination  to  laugh  now 
at  utterances  of  racial  pride,  such  as 
that  of  a  prominent  politician  in  the 
mid-Victorian  age,  Mr.  Roebuck,  who 
asked  whether  in  past  history  there  had 


IN     BLUE     AND     SILVER 
Wei!  equippedwith  a  neat  «*£*%*%$%£%&, Stol 

conQ  intelligent  body  of  men 
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been  anywhere  in  the  world  ghg  yggj.  «^S?  " 
]lke  England,  where  P*>P«*  ™  t  Irf rtted  in  the  Puritan  conception 
and  every  man  was  able  to  say  what  he 

ked,  and  could  walk  from  one  end  of 

he    country    to    the    other    in    perfect 


1  fc  making  up,   according  to 

security,  this  marang    uF,  o 

Mr.     Roebuck's    opinion,     a    state 


were  rooted  in  the  Puritan  conceptton 
of' a  chosen  people  doing  the  will  of 
the    Lord    and    with    a    great    destiny 


Lord's  hand. 


HOMEWARD     BOUND     AT     EVENTIDE   _ 

About  6  P.m.  to  city  o^^t^rw^?srJd  p^ 

and  the  myriad  ««*«  *»££_ '  Lonto   Bridge,  to  reach    their 
a°rOSS  JJ^SSVS  sTth  side  of  the  Thames 

■'  unrivalled  happiness."      There   is   an 
inclination  to  make  impatient  mock  of 
self-satisfied  vaunting  like    hat  m  which 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  indulged— he  was 
o     the   same   period   as   Mr.    Roebuck, 
a  landlord  of  wealth  and  influence  who 
was    raised    to    the    peerage-when   he 
declared  that  "  the  men  and  women  ot 
England,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race,  are 
the  best  breed  in  the  whole  world.   .  .  . 
The  absence  of  a  too  enervating  climate, 
too  unclouded  skies,  and  a  too  luxurious 
Nature  has   produced   a  vigorous  race 
of  people  which  is  superior  to  all  tire 

W0But"  h   must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this    racial    pride,    tins    vaunting    ot 


It  was  not  possible  that 
such    a    belief    in    them- 
selves and  in  their  mission 
should  make  the  English 
favourites    among    other 
nations.    It  was  not  likely 
that      a     nation     which 
cherished  this  belief   and 
which  looked  down  upon 
foreigners,    holding    that 
"  one  Englishman  was  a 
match     for      any     three 
Frenchmen"   or   men   of 
any    other    stock,    would 
avoid  wounding  suscepti- 
bilities    and     arousing 
resentment.      But     those 
who  approve  of  the  result 
must  not  cavil  too  harshly 
at    the    means    used    to 
bring  it  about. 

It    was    because    they 
considered  that  they  were 
a  people  set  apart  for  the 
fulfilment    of      a      great 
purpose,     and     therefore 
made  "  superior  to  all  the 
world,"  that  the  English 
were  able  to  do  what  they 
did,  that  they  occupy  m 
modern    times   the  place 
which    the  ruling   genius 
of  the  Romans  made  for  their  Empire 
in  the  ancient  world. 

What  in  the  English  scandalised  and 
irritated  other  nations  even  more  than 
their  assumption  of  superiority  was  the 
quality  which  is  known  on  the  Continent 
£  Europe  as  their  perfidy.     Want  of 
good  faith   seems  a  strange  charge  to 
bring  against  a  people  which  has  prided 
itself  especially  upon  its  perfe*  straigM- 
ness     upon    everybody    knowing    that 
"an  Englishman's  word  is  as  good  as 
hi  bond L"     Yet  this  is  the  accusation 
regularly  made  when  there  is  conflict 
between  England  and  any  other  country 
Xer  statesmen  are  taunted  with  being 
hypocrites,  with  professing  one  kind  ot 
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MAN  GOING  FORTH  TO  HIS  LABOUR:  MORNING  AT  A  LONDON  STATION 
From  about  8  a.m.  onwards  a  swift  succession  of  trains  arrives  at  every  London  terminus,  bringing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  business  men  and  clerks  and  shop  assistants  of  both  sexes  from  the  outlying 
suburbs.  Here  is  shown  a  small  section  of  the  procession  streaming  out  of  Liverpool  Street,  the 
terminus  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  which  serves  the  crowded  area  of  extra-metropolitan  Esses 
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morality  and  following  another  ;  the 
favourite  Continental  caricature  of  John 
Bull  is  a  hideous  figure  of  a  man  turning 
up  his  eyes  piously  while  he  holds  a 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  picks  a  pocket 
with  the  other. 

The  explanation  of  this  low  estimate 
cf  English  good  faith  seems  to  he  in 
this,  that  they  have  had  different 
standards  for  their  public  and  their 
private    morality.       As   individuals    the 
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are  contemptuous  of  abuse,  they  prefer 
letting  themselves  be  misjudged  to 
offering  the  explanations  which  would 
put  their  critics  right.  Further,  their 
firm  assurance  of  being  the  instruments 
of  the  Almighty  has  sometimes  led 
them  on  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  cause  them  painful  misgivings 
if  they  were  not  conscious  of  their  own 
rectitude.  .      ,, 

The    reproach    of    "  perfide    Albion 
dates,  it  is  true,  back  to 
the    eighteenth    century, 
when    political    morality 
was  low,  when  wars  were 
made    upon    any    or    no 
pretext  in  the  expectation 
of  profit,  when  politicians 
did  not   even   trouble  to 
pretend    that    they    had 
acted     honestly.      Burke 
related  how  he  had  con- 
versed with  many  who  had 
stirred  up  the  nation  to 
make    war    upon    Spain 
after     the     affair     of 
"  Jenkins'  ear,"  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cut 
off  by  Spaniards  and  was 
used  to  beat  up  a  frenzy 
of  manufactured  indigna- 
tion.   "  None  of  them,  no, 
not  one,  did  in  the  least 
defend    the    measure    or 
attempt   to   justify    their 
conduct,    which    they    as 
freely  condemned  as  they 
would      have      done      in 
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LINKS     WITH      LONDON'S     PAST 

In  on  lint  hats  and  ruffs,  scarlet  tunics,  breeches  and  hose    and 

interesting  links  with  London's  historic  past 


commenting     on     any 

proceeding   in  history   in 

which   they   were   totally 

unconcerned."     Napoleon 

rSSSSHSS  sSwSKSs 

one    thing    and    done    another.       Such      Amiens^ 

discrepancies    between    profession    and      J"fQX  rS  days,   and  some 

r^utri^LT^stuTI     :xPamSa\i0rrSuiredyto    clear    the 
cleared  up  so  as  to  leave  no  sidui"  examples. 
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Scenes   of  London   Life 


London's  central  roar  streams  over  Ludgate  Hill,  crowned  by  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral  with  its  "cross  of  gold  that  shines  over  city  and  river  " 

Photos,  except  those  on  pages  1940,  1941,  and  1940— from  Kodak  snapshots 
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1  1938 


Symbol  of  England's  financial  credit,  "  The  Bank  "  in  the  heart  of  the 
City  is  fondly  nicknamed  "  The  Old,  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street  " 
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1940 


Britannia's  mastery  of  the  sea  is  proclaimed  in  spacious  Trafalgar 
Square,  where  Nelson's  Column  rises  from  among  its  guardian  lions 
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Wonderful  balancing  feats  with  boxes  and  baskets  of  flowers  veget- 
ables, and  fruit  are  performed  by  the  porters  of  Covent  Garden  Market 
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with  the  wool  staplers  and 
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Children  play  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  once  notorious  as  a  duelling 
ground.     The  New  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  seen  beyond  the  trees 
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Standing  beside  the  kerb  the  street  hawker  silently  offers  his  wares 
to  passers-by:    matches,    bootlaces,    collar-studs,  and  pipe-cleaners 
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Willing  for  any  service,  from  exploring  Antarctic  seas  to  fetching  a 
bottle  of  milk,  the  Boy  Scout  lives  up  to  his  motto   "Be  Prepared" 
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Spanning  the  Thames  beside  the  old  fortress  that  once  was  London's 
defence,  the   Tower  Bridge   is  a  stupendous  Gateway  to  the    City 
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Egypt  and  leaving  the  country  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  ;  yet  they  did 
nothing  for  nearly  forty  years  but 
tighten  their  grip  upon  it.  Again,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  Lord  Salisbury,  as 
Prime  Minister,  asserted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  the  Boers  in  1899  that 
England  sought  "  neither  gold  nor 
territory  "  ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  war 
both  the  gold  mines  and  the  whole  of 
the  territory  of  the  two  Boer  Republics 
remained  in  England's  possession. 

Now  in  each  of  these  instances  the 
statements  and  the  actions  alleged 
against  the  English  are  indisputable. 
But  it  should  also  be  remembered  that 
circumstances  changed  in  both  Egypt 
and  South  Africa  ;  fresh  interests  became 
involved ;  it  was  no  simple  act  of 
renunciation  that  was  called  for  in 
either  case.  "  At  the  time  when  the 
declarations  were  made  they  expressed 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
but  they  were  not  in  any  sense  binding, 
no  promise  was  given  to  anybody,  and 


there  is  sometimes  a  duty  higher  than 
that  of  carrying  out  intentions  which 
prove  to  have  been  too  hastily  formed." 
This  would  be  the  line  of  defence 
adopted  by  the  English,  if  they  ever 
thought  it  worth  while  to  take  notice 
of  such  charges,  and  by  the  same 
reasoning  they  could  account  for  all 
additions  to  their  Empire  which  have, 
as  it  were,  fallen  into  their  laps,  almost 
in  spite  of  their  wish  to  be  spared  greater 
responsibilities.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
habit  of  the  English  to  excuse  themselves 
or  even  to  discuss  their  national 
behaviour.  They  have  not  minds  which 
can  readily  marshal  telling  arguments, 
nor  are  they  inclined  for  speech  which 
they     consider      unnecessary.  Their 

economy  of  words  and  the  absence  from 
the  manners  of  most  of  them  of  any- 
desire  to  please  or  make  a  good  im- 
pression on  strangers  are  additional 
reasons  for  the  mixed  feelings  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  other 
peoples.         While     their     solid"   ability 


KINDNESS     PERPETUATED     THROUGH     LONG     CENTURIES 

Quaint  customs  attend  the  distribution  of  many  charities  in  England.  The  origin  of  tins  one  at  the 
church  of  S.  Bartholomew  the  Great  in  Smithfield  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  ever!  Good  Friday  after 
a  seimon  by  the  rector  twenty-one  new  sixpences  are  dropped  on  a  certain  tombstone  in  the  church- 
yard and  picked  up  by  as  many  women  previously  selected,   preference  being  given   to  widows 
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FROM     BASKET     TO     SACK,     AND     THENCE     TO     THE     WAITING     WAGONER 

From  the  baskets  the  potatoes  are  put  into  sacks  and  carted  to  the  clamp.     The  labour  involved  in 

much  stooping  to  pick  up  the  tubers  and  in  lifting  the  filled  sacks  into  the  carts  is  heavy  for  the  farm 

hands,  but  under  normal  conditions,  and  provided  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  dreaded  potato  disease, 

the  crop  is  a  remunerative  one  for  the  agriculturist 


II 


THE     CLAMP 


THE     LAND 


END     OF     THE     POTATO     HARVEST: 

The  last  operation  in  harvesting  the  potato  is  making  the  clamps  in  which  the  tubers  can  be  stored 

on  the  land  throughout  the  winter  without  risk  of  damage  by  frost  or  damp.     Laid  along  a  trench 

and  built  up  into  a  mound  running  alongside  a  protecting  hedge,  to  leeward  of  the  prevailing  winds, 

they  are  covered  with  a  thick  thatch  .on  which  a  layer  of  earth  is  superimposed 

Photos,  Horace  W.  NicholU 
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commands  respect,  there  is  little  liking 
for  them  until  their  reserve  is  broken 
down— then  their  friendship  is  valued 
highly,  their  estimable  qualities  out- 
weigh the  rest. 

Not  only  the  Continental  nations, 
but  the  Americans,  are  perplexed  and 
annoyed  by  the  form  which  this  reserve 
is  apt  to  take.  An  American  in  an 
English  railway  carriage  saw  some 
buildings   which   made   him   curious   as 


this  author  went  on  to  explain  that  it 
was  also  possible  the  Englishman  did 
intend  to  rebuke  his  questioner,  not 
knowing  him  to  be  an  American;  he 
might  have  thought  that  here  was 
another  Englishman  infringing  his  right 
to  privacy,  his  right  to  travel  without 
being  asked  questions,  his  right  to  read 
his  paper  undisturbed  as  if  he  were  the 
only  occupant  of  the  carriage. 

That    explanation    shows    an    under- 


PROFESSIONAL    CARAVANNING:     ENGLISH     GYPSIES     ON     THE     ROAD    " 

the  love  of  colour  inherent  in  the  gypsy  is  seen,  to  a  marked  degree,  in  the  gaudv  caravan  which 
SSShriX.^8  h°me  and  travelling-coach.  With  gaily-painted  woodwork  and  winSs  draped 
as  a  Wtctn  ?  ,TS-the  caravatls  are  usuall>'  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  ront  bein  ™uPSed 
as  a  kitchen  and  living-room,  the  rear  as  the  family  bedroom.  The  gypsies  take  great  pride  S  their 
tra veiling  homes,  which  seldom  lack  a  new  coat  of  paint. 
Photo,    A.    W.    Culler 


to  their  character.  He  said  to  an 
Englishman  sitting  opposite  to  him  : 
"  Can  you  tell  me  what  those  buildings 
are  ?  "  The  Englishman  looked  out  of 
the  window,  looked  at  the  American, 
and,  returning  his  eyes  to  his  newspaper,' 
replied  :  "  Better  ask  the  guard." 

An  American  author,  in  a  book 
written  to  defend  the  English,  suggested 
that  no  rudeness  was  meant,  that  the 
Englishman  did  not  know  what  the 
buildings  were,  and  made  the  suggestion 
quite  civilly  that  the  American  should 
ask  someone  who  would  be  more  likely 
to  have  the  information  desired.      But 


standing  of  the  English  nature.  They 
can  be  the  most  courteous  and  agreeable 
of  companions,  even  with  strangers,  if 
they  are  approached  by  the  suitable 
path;  they  will  take  trouble  and  go 
out  of  their  way  to  be  helpful.  But  this 
is  unfortunately  not  the  side  of  their 
nature  which  they  show  most  plainly 
when  they  travel  in  foreign  countries. 
They  are,  to  begin  with,  seldom  able 
to  speak  foreign  languages,  which  cuts 
them  off  from  anything  like  friendly 
intercourse.  It  is  not  that  they  have 
any  difficulty  in  mastering  alien  tongues 
when  they  set  about  it — they  will  not 
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THE     WEEKLY     TUB     IN     NATURE'S     NURSERY 
On  Sunday    a  notable  day  in  the  hop-fields,  the  mothers  find  time  to  attend  to   their  household 
duties  which    however,  owing  to  the  minute  proportions  of  their  canvas  homes,  are  by  no  means 
arduous      Taking   it    in    turns,  beginning  with   the  small  ones  of  the  family,  the  weekly  wash  is 
indulged  in,  and,  having  donned  the  Sunday-best,  the  rest  of  the  day  is  passed  in  friendly  gossip 

Photo,    A.    W.    Cutler 


An  Englishman  in  Paris  stood  near 
one  of  the  points  where  the  omnibuses 
stop,  and  saw  the  people  who  wanted 
to  ride  tearing  off  the  little  numbered 
tickets  which  hang  in  such  places.  He 
watched  with  curiosity,  wondering  what 
this  meant.  Then  the  omnibus  arrived, 
and  the  conductor  began  to  call  out 
numbers,  and  the  ticket-holders  entered 


in  order  as  their  numbers  were  cried. 
Then  the  Englishman  understood. 
"  Why,"  he  said,  "  they're  actually 
taking  tickets  for  omnibuses !  What  a 
ridiculous  thing !  "  And  he  laughed 
heartily  at  the  poor  foreigners'  way  of 
doing  things. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  contrast 
this   orderly   scene   with    the   struggles, 
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HOP-PICKING     CELEBRITY    ON     THE     FIELD     OF    ACTION 

In  hobnailed  boots,  and  with  coloured  kerchief  round  her  neck,  the  old  lady,  who  is  enjoying  a  pipe 

alter  the  midday  meal,  is  a  well-known  figure  in  the  Kentish  hop-fields,  tor  this  veteran  hop-picker 

has  been  m  the  business  for  more  than  two  score  years.       She  claims  to  be  the  happy  possessor  of 

a  brewery,  and  only  engages  in  the  hop-picking  each  year  by  way  of  a  holiday 

Photo,    A.    W.   Cutler 
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YOUNG    GIRL    PICKER    STRIPPING    THE    HOPS    OFF    THE    BINE 
the  bine  down  from  the  cords  on  which  it  climbs,  she  picks  off  the  cone-shaped  flowers  and 
them  m  a  large  basket  ;   her  earnings  amount  to  a  few  shillings  a  day  during  the  hop  harvest 
lasts  about  three  weeks.       Many  women  spend  the  summer  in  Kent,  where  they  find  employment 
until  the  hops  are  ripe  m  attending  to  the  bines,  or  picking  fruit  in  the  orchard  districts 

Photo,    W.   F.    Taylor 
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_     „_.,T-,e     "HOPPING"     POPULATION 
SOME     MEMBERS     OF     KE^7      ^0^ county    engage  their  pickers  before  the 


*     MEASURING    AND    .^^^^^^J^^^^^^A 
■nroties  the  picked  hops  into  long  sacks  called     P°^:  £  T]ie  h        are  then 

oXthe  groPss  amount  and  the  amount  picked  ^f^1™  being  necessary  for  the 


to  bTota  records  the  gross  amount .and  trie  «=  ;ome"  ten'hours  being 
carried  off  tc >**£%££%*%£', S  a^packed  m  readiness  for  the  breWhonse 
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HOP-PICKER  ENJOYING  AN  AL  FRESCO  SHAVE 
An  a]  fresco  toilet  is  often  a  necessity  in  the  home  life  of  the  hop-pickers,  nevertheless,  despite  the 
limited  space  within  the  "  house,"  the  easilv-erected  and  mobile  tent  is  the  private  residence 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  them.  The  immigrants  into  Kent  for  the  annua!  fruit  and  hop-picking 
number  several  thousands,  and  without  this  outside  help  the  fruit-growers  and  hop-planters  would 
experience  great  difficulties  during  the  harvests 

Photo,    A.    W.    Cutler 


the  fights  even,  which  rage  round  the 
steps  of  London  omnibuses.  He  did 
not  conceive  it  possible  that  London 
could  have  anything  to  learn  from  a 
foreign  city.  This  was  a  new  idea  to 
him,  therefore  he  condemned  it  without 
thought.  He  did  not  want  new  ideas  ; 
the  old  ones  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up  were  "  good  enough  for 
him." 

That  is  an  expression  frequently  heard 
in  England.  Very  often  it  takes  the 
form  of  "  what  was  good  enough  for 
my  father  is  good  enough  for  me." 
The  English  do  not  aim  at  perfection ; 
any    method    which    serves  sufficiently 


well  for  its  purpose  will  content  them. 
This  certainly  saves  them  from  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that,  as  soon  as  a  method 
ceases  to  suffice,  they  set  about  changing 
it,  though  the  change  may  be  a  long 
time  getting  itself  accomplished.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  taunted  them  with  being 
"  Philistines  "  because  they  took  no 
interest  in  ideas  for  their  own  sake,  but 
even  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
prosperity  and  liberty  of  modern  Eng- 
land were  due  to  the  national  habit  of 
"  regarding  the  practical  side  of  things 
in  its  efforts  for  change,  of  attacking  not 
what    was    irrational,    but    what    was 
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pressingly  inconvenient, 
and  attacking  as  one 
body,  moving  all  together 
if  it  move  at  all." 

It  has  been  noticed  that 
this  plan  of  waiting,  first, 
for  evils  to  lift  their  heads 

dangerously,     and     then 

waiting    until    the    mass 

of    the    nation    has   been 

brought  to  agree  upon  the 

shape  that  shall  be  given 

to     reform,      generally 

increases  the  difficulty  of 

reform  and  is  more  costly 

than    "  taking    Time    by 

the   forelock  "  would  be. 

But  they  prefer  to   grab 

Time    by    the    back-hair. 

They  take  almost  a  pride 

in   "  muddling   through," 

to    use   a    phrase    coined 

by    Lord    Rosebery    and 

adopted  into  the  language 

as    a    perfectly     just 

description  of  the  English 

method. 

It    is   conceivable   that 

through  unwillingness   to 

make  plans  in  advance  of 

circumstances,    their    dis- 
inclination to  attempt  any 

foresight     of     the     turn 
events  are  likely  to  take, 
may  be  the  result  of  their 
climate.      In    countries 
where     the    seasons     are 
fixed    and    the    weather 
constant  to  a  certain  type, 
the     inhabitants     are     accustomed     to 
thinking  ahead.     They  can  count  upon 
fine  weather  at  one  time  of  year,  upon 
rain  at  another  ;   they  know  that  if  they 
lay  their  plans  accordingly  they  are  not 
likely    to    be    deceived.       Hence    there 
arises  a  national   habit   of  looking   for- 
ward and  calculating  probabilities  and 
adopting  measures  to  meet  them. 

In  England  there  are  no  certainties 
of  this  kind,  nor  can  there  be  much 
useful  calculation  beforehand  of  what 
nature  is  likely  to  be  doing  at  any 
particular  time.  This  breeds  in  the 
mind  a  disinclination  to  "  lay  great 
bases  "  for  the  future,  an  acceptance  of 


RAGGLE-TAGGLE  GYPSY  OF   TRUE    ROMANY  STRAIN 

Unlike  many  of  the  vagrant  knights  of  the  road  this  little  fellow 

can  claim  to  be  a  true  gypsy.     His  dark  skin  and  large,  expressive 

eyes  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  his  Eastern  origin 

Photo,    A.    W.    Culler 

uncertainty  as  one  of  the  basic  elements 
in  life.  Mr.  Asquith,  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister,  persistently  was  ridiculed  by  his 
opponents  and  lost  a  good  deal  of  ground 
with  his  own  party  by  reason  of  the 
phrase  "Wait  and  "See,"  which  he  had 
used  with  reference  to  some  political 
issue  about  which  he  and  his  Cabinet 
were  undecided.  But  Mr.  Asquith  was 
then  adopting  a  characteristically  English 
attitude.  Because  the  English  prefer  to 
"  wait  and  see  "  rather  than  to  rush  into 
unconsidered  acts,  they  have  achieved 
some  of  their  greatest  successes — and 
suffered  some  of  their  most  lamentable 
humiliations. 
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"WHAT    EVERY    WOMAN    KNOWS"    IN    SHROPSHIRE:     HOW    TO    MAKE     BUTTeT 

many  of  the  cottages  L  fine  spedmeS  of  the  c~er'< Jt  ^Thf  •  ^  ^"f  material>  and 
the  focal  architecture  have  lon/been  — a^rlcfL^^^^ 
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T0|L    that     LEAVES    AN     ADDED     BEAUTY     in     rur     r- . 
Spring    delicious  everywhere,  is  quintes^entiallv  X>7;  ll  TH  E     EARTH 

Here  she  paints  whole  acres  with  broad  washes  of  \T  '"  hf„ma?et  §ardeils  °*  the  Scilly  Isles 
narcissus  he  like  white  snowdrifts  on  the  fie  ds  succeeded^  V^  ff  7?  fra^»ce.  ielts  of 
trumpets  „od  amo„g  then  leaves  iile'S^  tmH^forelt  ^ears^  "**» 


M^c^r/p^i^J^^     SC'LLY     ^OWER-PACIONG     SHED 
market  after  a  lon/iournevb^  boS^H       In^fe^^'  ^  are  to  ™  *»*  *  the 
Us  peculiar  grace  and  refinement,  and  affords  ple^Te,^'^0'  the  W°*  is  tHne>  but  it  has 

many  women  in  tne  Sc  llv  Isies         remuneratlve  employment  to 
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English  Life  &  Character- 5 

Public    Opinion    and    the    Spread    of  Popular    Education 


IN  England  it  is  impossible  ever  to 
be  sure  of  the  weather.     There  are 
no  regular  seasons  for  rain  and  sun- 
shine.    One  summer  is  dry,  the  next  wet  ■ 
spells  of  cold  with  a  north  wind  may 
set  people  shivering  in  July  or  August; 
spells   of  warmth   and  west  wind  may 
make    February    or    March    like    June 
*  or  years  together  winters  will  be  mild 
without  snow  or  ice  of  any  duration  : 
tnen  there  will  come  a  period  of  hard 
weather    lasting,    perhaps,    for    many 
weeks.     Plans   which   depend  for  their 
execution  upon  the  weather  must   there- 
.'.  £?,  made  in  England  always  with 
an      if.       It  must  be  uncertain  whether 
they    will    be    carried    out;     repeated 
disappointments  have  taught  the  Eng- 
lish to  be  chary  of  making  them.     They 
suit   their   occupations   to   the  state   of 
the  sky.     Fine  days  are  seized  and  made 
the  most  of,  and  fine  days  in  England 
til   one  with  a  special  gaiety  and  thank- 
fulness.    The  air  is  light,  the  sun-heat 
is  tempered  almost  always  by  a  breeze 
one  is  exhilarated,  a  keen  edge  is  put 
to   enjoyment    by    the   knowledge    that 
at  any  moment  the  weather  may  change 
Farmers  everywhere  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  skies,   and  everywhere  they  are 
addicted    to    grumbling.     In    England 
they  grumble  more  than  elsewhere   and 
perhaps  not  without  cause.     It  seldom 
happens   that   they  get    the   dry  spells 
and  the  wet,  the  sunshine  and  the  warm 
ram  and  the  winds,   just  as  the  crops 
require  them.     A  promising  hay  harvest 
will  be  jeopardised  and  possibly  ruined 
by   a    rainy   June    0r   July.     Fields    of 
wheat  and  oats  that  are  almost  ready 
for  the  reaper  will  be  beaten  down  level 
with  the  ground  by  wind  and  wet. 

Variable  and  Changeful  Weather 


faxed  and  constant  than  they  are  now 
this  opinion  cannot  be  held  by  anyone 
who    knows    the    familiar    letters    and 
diaries  of  the  past,  or  indeed  by  anyone 
who   bears   m  mind   what   the   English 
poets  have  written  about  the  weather 
Its  character  has  not  altered  since  the 
island  became  inhabited,  cultivated  land 
instead  of  forest  and  marsh,  nor  can  it 
after  so   long  as  the   unquiet   seas  are 
round  it  and  a  warm  current  washes  its 
south-western  coast.     Therefore,  if  this 
theory  of  the  influence  of  climate  upon 
the  English  mmd  has  in  it  any  substance 
of  truth,  we  are  bound  to  find  in  history 
the  same  lack  of  prevision  in  political 
and    especially   in   international    affairs 
as  the  present  age  has  revealed,  nor  can 
it  be  considered  likely  that  the  future 

dtctfon18    ^    raPld    Cbal^    m    «* 

Constant  Topic  of  Conversation 

What    is    certainly   true   is    that    the 


Ever 


On  the  whole,  however,  taking  a  long 
view  far  less  damage  is  done  by  the 
weather  than  the  complaints  of  farmer* 
might  lead  one  to  suppose.  Many 
people  imagine  that  "muddling 
through  is  a  modern  habit  of  the 
iinghsh,  just  as  many  believe  that  the 
seasons   in   England   used   to   be   more 
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sudden  and  continual  changes  of  weather 
m  England  account  for  the  prominence 
which  is  given  to  that  topic  in  conversa- 
tion.   In  the  countryj  more  particu]arl 

interests  are  so  nearly  touched  by  these 
changes  that  it  is  natural  one  should 
hear    on    a    bright    morning    cheerful 
remarks  about  the  sunshine,  and,  when 
the  day  is  unseasonably  dripping  and 
morose,  laments  over  the  effect  which 
it  is  likely  to  have.     Even  in  cities  there 
is  so  much  difference  between  good  and 
bad  weather,  spirits  are  so  quick  to  rise 
under  warming  rays,  or  to  droop  beneath 
the  burden  of  lowering  cloud  and  muddy 
roadways,  that  the  subject  is  prominent 
in    nearly    everyone's    thoughts.     Most 
conversations  therefore  start  with  "  Fine 
day        or    "Wretched    weather    we're 
having     and  often  the  theme  is  pursued 
and  embroidered  with  prolonged  varia- 
tions and  commentaries 

Although  the  climate  is  a  natural 
and  inevitable  topic  of  discussion  in  a 
country  where  it  is  of  so  uncertain  a 
temper  it  also  happens  to  serve  a  useful 
end  in  keeping  talk  down  to  the  level 
■       banahty     while     the     English     are 
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ROASTING     AN     OX     WHOLE     i  -.-•«... 

The  picturesque  old  Warwickshire  town  !k,     ,,  ET     IN     STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

language,  unless  he  is  one  of  the  initiated 
and  can  speak  it  himself.  Anything  1  £ 
formality  they  abhor;  one  of  their 
reasons  for  dislikmg  foreigners  is  that 
triey      are      so      confoundedly      cere- 

ST'    i,  Thl arC  n0t  f°nd  ****** 

'  hi    Aey    would    Prefer    to 

"  ip,  as  embraces 


recovering  from  the  shock  of  being 
spoken  to.  Whether  this  shock  is 
caused  by  shyness,  which  is  a  complaint 
from  which  most  Englishmen  suffer,  or 
by  that  sense  of  outraged  privacy  which 
the  American  author  diagnosed,  is  hard 

ZttiSSsiztSX  ■-*=  «  'W  wo. 

seen  ,„  be  straggling  with  either I?       ™S'*r  *  s'?°  °<  «»*4 


ness  or  indignation  in  the  opening 
moments  of  a  conversation  wM if 
stranger  or  a  mere  acquaintance.  With 
their  fnends  they  are  on  terms  of 
mtanacy  much  closer  than  are  usual  in 
other  countries.  They  exchange  greet" 
ngs  that  are  scarcely  perceptible,  flight 

a  casual    '  fft  VaVe  °f  the  h^d, 
a  casual     hallo."     They  call  each  other 

of    what11^65'   6T %  ^  a  ^at   deal 
ot    what    they    call    "chaff,"    speak    a 

language  of  slang  unintelligible  to  per! 
sons    outside    their    circle    of   intimac, 
and  aDDear  tn  tr„,t  ,11  »„i__-     ,         ac>' 


Yet      ^r!^    t0    be    E    mark    of   lQve. 

sh,tp         f7    ai'e    am°nS   Persons   who 
shake  hands  a  great  deal  (as,  for  example, 

prfctiTT'^    th6y   faU   h   with   *e 
practice    for    courtesy's    sake.      It    has 

mWFnH  T,  the  mark  °f  a  SentI^ 
ievwgf  °  PUt  Pe°ple  at  their  ^se, 
nevei  to  cause  them  discomfort  by 
making  them  feel  that  they  have  a 
different  standard  of  manners.  The 
stones  are  familiar  of  the  host  who 
seemg  a  guest  unaccustomed  to 
asparagus  take  a  fork  to  it  instead  of 

rfitnga:vrr^^^^^fork 


and  appear  to  treat  all  subjects  S^a  2  ^  ^  ^  ^^  to°k  his  fork 
bantering  refusal  to  be  serious  about  tfat  hfA  ^  M  hh  &uest  notice 
anything.  aDout      that  he  had  made   a  mistake,   and  of 
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ready  generosity  and  wish  to  prevent 
anybody  from  feeling  at  a  disadvantage 
are  common  among  all  well-bred  English- 
men... Those  who  incur  censure,  not 
only  from  foreigners,  but  from  their 
own  fellow-countrymen  in  Canada  and 
Australia,  by  depreciating  all  methods 
and  all  forms  of  behaviour  which  are 
not  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
English  standard,  are  the  ill-bred. 


Gentiemanhood  an  English  State 

Nearly  all  Englishmen  in  their  hearts 
dislike  habits  and  manners  which  differ 
from  their  own,  but  none  who  are 
correctly  defined  as  gentlemen  allow 
their  dislike  to  be  noticed. 

It  is   worth   remark  that   this  word 
"  gentleman  "  has  spread  from  England 
to   all  European  lands;    nowhere   else 
was  there  any  word  which  had  quite  the 
same  significance.    The  French  "  gentil- 
homme  "  had  a  very  different  meaning-, 
it  is  applied  to  those  who  are  "  gentle 
by  birth.     At  one  time  this  was  also 
the  connotation  of  the  English  word,  but 
as  it  became  clearer  that  birth  was  no 
real  distinction,  and  that  honour  should 
be  paid  only  to  those  who  merited  it  by 
their    acts,    "gentleman"    came   to   be 
used  as  a  description  of  personal  quali- 
ties and  not  of  station  in  society.     Its 
implication  has  never  been  completely 
defined,,    but    is    a    matter    of    general 
agreement,   as  we  see  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  in  French,  in  Russian, 
in  German,  and  even  in  Chinese. 

Altered  Connotation  of   the  Term 

Since  other  nations  were  without  any 
word  of  like  meaning,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  "  gentleman,"  in  the  sense 
of  a  man  who  endeavours  always  to  do 
as  he  would  be  done  by,  was  recognized 
earlier  in  England  than  elsewhere.    Yet 
it  was  not  until  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century   that   this  recognition  was   ac- 
complished.    Up  to  that  time  "  gentle- 
folk "  had  been  classified  according  to 
their  birth.     A  man  who  rose  from  the 
lower  rank,  became  rich,  and  associated 
with  the  gentry  was  not  "  a  gentleman. 
His  origin  was  remembered  by  every- 
body.  He  might  be  respected  for  energy 
and  perseverance,  he  might  win  grati- 
tude by  good  deeds,  but  nothing  could 


induce  people  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  born  "  a  common  man." 

His  children,  however,  could  assume 
the  title  which  had  been  denied  to  their 
father.     They  were  admittedly  gentle- 
folk, since  they  had  never  been  obliged 
to  work  for  their  living.     That  was  the 
real  distinction  set  up  between  "  ladies 
and  gentlemen  "  and  "  common  people. 
The  former  had  never  needed  to  earn 
their  bread  ;  they  enjoyed  incomes  from 
land   or   investments   left   to   them   by 
their  parents  ;    they  had  been  brought 
up  in  easeful  circumstances  ;    they  had 
a  right  to  feel  that  they  were  superior, 
not  only  to  the  classes  which  lived  bi- 
manual labour,  but  to  all  who  engaged 
in  trade  or  business,  no  matter  on  how 
large  a  scale. 

Gulf  between  Gentry  and    Peasantry 

Even  the  keenest   of  bucolic  minds, 
wrote  George  Eliot  in  "  Adam  Bede," 
"  felt  a  whispering  awe  at  the  sight  ot 
the  gentry,  such  as  men  of  old  felt  when 
they  stood  on  tip-toe  to  watch  the  gods 
passing  by  in  tall  human  shape."    That 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  something  of  the  same  humble 
reverence  remained  in  the  minds  of  the 
mass  of  English  people  for  the  best  part 
of  a  hundred  years.     No  sentiment  of 
the  kind  was  observable  among  other 
European  nations.    The  French  seigneur 
was    sometimes    respected,    sometrmes 
feared  ■    he   was   never   regarded   as   a 
demi-god.     The    German   barons   were 
seldom      distinguishable      from      then 
peasants  by  anything  but  their  larger 
possessions  ;    in  appearance,  m  speech, 
in   manners,    there   was   little   to   mark 
them  off  from  their  servants  and  farm 
labourers.       Had    they   been    put    into 
liveries  or  rough  field-working  clothes 
no    incongruity    would    have    betrayed 
their  superior  position.     In  Spam  and 
Italy  a  sense  of  human  dignity  made 
even   the  poorest  hold   their  heads  up 
and  saved  them  from  servility. 

In  England,  until  lately,  there  was  still 
that  "  awe  "  of  the  gentry  which  George 
Eliot  described,  still  an  admission  by 
the  mass  as  well  as  an  assumption  by 
"gentlefolk"  that  there  was  a.  great 
gulf  fixed  between  them,  fixed  .  by 
Providence     for     good     and     sufficient 
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FAIR     DAY     IN     A     NORTHAMPTONSHIRE     VILLAGE 

5  Vf7  ttwenn?  yea<?  a  P?le  l?ai,r  ,is  held  in  the  Northamptonshire  village  of  Corb v      Queen  Elizabeth 
when   travelling  through   Rockingham  Forest,   was  overtaken  by  a  dense  fog      The  villaSrs  of 

lerlZT  Th.hei  ald'  and  the  QueSn  granted  them  the  charter  fOT  thdr  fa fin  return  for 'the* 
services.     The  procession  commemorating  the  event  is  seen  passing  through  the  village  street 


reasons,  not  to  be  disregarded  without 
impiety.  And  this  separation  of  classes 
was  based  upon  a  real  difference.  The 
gentry  became  more  and  more  elegant 
in  their  manners,  refined  in  their  appear- 
ance, comfortable  in  their  surroundings, 
as  the  mass  grew  more  habituated  to 
coarse  and  scanty  food,  cramped  space, 
grimy  streets,  cottages  that  perhaps 
looked  quaintly  picturesque,   but  were 


made  unhealthy  by  leaking  thatch,  floor- 
boards rotting  and  gnawed  by  rats, 
carelessness  in  disposing  of  sewage. 

It  is  forgotten  now  by  all  but  the 
very  old  how  common  fever  was  up  to 
fifty  years  ago,  even  in  country  villages, 
where  all  natural  conditions  favoured 
health  and  long  life.  Deaths  from 
scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  were  many. 
Few  families  escaped  the  loss  of  some 
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,~     tnatpHER     OFF    TO     WORK    WITH     HIS     LOAD     OF     STRAW 
OLD     VILLAGE     THATCHER     Of         ^     * *  bell-hook  and  a  forked  stick  to  contain 

His  outfit  consists  of  an  ^«^^»«tofc,  WUh  «*  starting  at  the  bottom 

the  drawn  load.     He  uses  tarred  cord  and  wooden  peg   to  s  ^  ^  y  prQVes  to0  ex. 

of  the  eaves  ^^^Stew5^^7«^  -e  straws  of  wheat  and  rye 

Photo,  Harry  Cox 


children  from  these  causes,  and  often 
parents  went  as  well.  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  "  could  be  distinguished  at  a 
dance  from  the  rest  of  the  population  ; 
no  disguise  would  have  hidden  their 
more  delicate  physique,  their  proud 
bearing,  their  confident  belief  that  the 
world  was  made  for  them.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  a  Scots  poet  like  Burns 
to  say 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

The  English  knew  better. 
A  gentleman's  the  noblest  work  of  God 
was  their  emendation.  The  whole  nation 
was   agreed   upon   that.        As   Charles 
Kingsley    showed    in    "Alton    Locke, 
even  a  young  man  with  Radical  ideas 
was  liable  to  be  overawed  and  fascinated 
when  he  was  invited  to  a  "  gentleman  s 
house"     and      brought     into     contact 
with  cultivated  people.     Alton  was  an 
intellectual;    he  imagined  that  he  was 
a  revolutionary  ;   he  fought  against  the 
snobbery   which   he   felt   to   be   in  his 
blood ;   but  he  was  intoxicated  beyond 


measure  by  the  condescending  patronage 
of  members  of  the  gentle  class  induced 
to  forswear  his  opinions  in  order  that 
he  might  not  give  offence. 

Nor  had  the  gulf  between  the  classes 
and  the  masses  been  much  narrowed 
when  Mr.  Wells,  fifty  years  later,  wrote 
"Kipps"        When    this    young    man, 
brought  up  in  the  same  stratum  of  life 
as    Alton    Locke,    and    employed    as    a 
shop  assistant,  first  visited  a  "  gentle- 
man's house,"   he  was   "  troubled       as 
to  how  he  should  knock  at  the  door 
and   "descended  to   tea  in   a  state  of 
nervous  apprehension  at  the  difficulties 
of  eating  and  drinking."    He  was  among 
people  whose  pronunciation  and  subjects 
of  talk    whose  habits   and  tastes  were 
unlike  those  of  any  people  he  had  ever 
known  before.    He  knew  that,  although 
he  had  come  into  a  little  fortune  which 
relieved  him  from  the  burden  of  work 
he  must  suffer  from  the  misfortune  of 
having  been  a  shop  assistant  ;    he  was 
acutely  conscious  that  the  fact  of  not 
being   a  gentleman  born  was  stamped 
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all  over  him.  Kipps  was,  however,  a 
disappearing  type  even  when  Mr.  Wells 
embedded  him  in  the  imperishable  amber 
of  literature.  Soon  the  type  will  be 
extinct.  The  Great  War  was  the  end  of 
an  epoch .  It  completed  the  change  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  gentleman  "  which 
had  been  slowly  taking  place  for  many 
years.  To  have  been  a  shop  assistant 
or  a  labourer  or  a  child  of  the  parish  is 
now  no  bar  to  being  a  gentleman. 
Behaviour  is  the  test,  not  birth  or 
occupation.  In  Canada,  in  Australia, 
in  the  U.S.A.,  a  shop  assistant,  a  team- 
ster, a  navvy  even,  a  carpenter  or 
bricklayer  certainly,  would  chat  on 
equal  terms  and  sit  down  to  meals 
unconcernedly  with  anybody. 

There  is  an  actual  as  well  as  a  political 
equality  which  does  not  yet  exist  in 
England.  But  it  is  on  the  way.  The 
newspapers  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
hasten  it.  By  dragging  into  the  fierce 
light  of  nation-wide  publicity  the  follies 
and  meannesses,  the  crimes  or  the 
imbecilities,    of  the   "  well-born,"    they 

•"SO  m 


have  effectually  exploded  the  fiction 
of  gentle-people's  superior  virtue  and 
wisdom  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  brought  into  prominence  the 
excellent  qualities  of  persons  humbly 
born,  have  paid  tribute  to  their  merits 
and  their  worth.  Thus  they  have  altered 
almost  entirely  the  relative  social  values 
which  were  once  accepted  as  unalter- 
able, and  gone  far  towards  eradicating 
that  snobbish,  "  awe-ful  "  deference  to 
"  the  gentry,"  that  supposition  of  two 
kinds  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  one  reserved 
for  gentlefolk,  the  other  good  enough 
for  "  common  people,"  which  used  to 
be  a  peculiarly  English  trait. 

The  newspaper  has  in  many  other 
ways  modified  the  national  character. 
It  is  the  strongest  influence  now  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  that  character. 
There  does  not  exist  any  longer  the 
same  superstitious  belief  that  whatever 
is  printed  must  be  true,  but  as  almost 
all  take  their  opinions  from  the  news- 
papers and  are  forced  to  rely  upon  the 
newspapers  for  a  knowledge  of  events 
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RUSTIC     JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES     WITH     HIS     TRAVELLING     OUTFIT 

Although  he  has  the  use  of  but  one  arm  this  strapping  countryman  can  turn  his  hand  to   many 

]obs.     Travelling  about  in  his  open  cart  he  seeks  temporary  employment  at  the  farms  he  reaches 

on  his  travels.     He  will  be  in  turn  rat-catcher,  thatcher,  or  labourer,  and  is  quite  content  to  dwell 

during  the  summer  months  in  his  rough  portable  shelter  seen  on  the  left  of  the  photograph 

Photo,    Will   F.    Taylor 
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it    follows    that    as    a    rule    the    daily 
journals   read   by   a   large  majority   of 
the  population  can,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate     mould    the    national    judgement. 
Now  and  again  the  public  refuses  to  be 
led     This  happened  in  1906,  when  three- 
quarters   of   the   Press   throughout   the 
country    urged   upon    electors   the    ad- 
visability, the  duty  even,  of  returning 
the  Conservatives  to  office.    In  spite  ot 
all  this  urging,  the  Liberals  were  given 
a  greater  victory  at  the  polls  than  any 
party  had  ever  won  before. 

Source  of  the  Power  of  the  Press 

This  has  sometimes  been  quoted  as  a 
proof  that  the  power  of  the  Press  is 
illusory,  but  another  explanation  is 
simple  enough.  The  public  m  this 
instance  paid  no  heed  to  the  advice 
and  beseeching   of   the  newspapers, 


for 


the  reason  that  they  had  been  able  to 
form    their    own    judgement    upon    the 
Conservative    Government    which    had 
been  so  long  in  office.     Not  only  was 
there  the  usual  disposition  to      give  the 
other  side  a  chance,"  there  was  also  a 
strong  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  the  party  in  power,  based 
upon    knowledge    of    the    facts.        the 
pleadings    of    journalists    in    favour    of 
that   party   were    disregarded    because 
they  did  not  correspond  with  the  tacts. 
Not  often,  however,   does  it  happen 
that    knowledge    sufficient    to    permit 
independent  opinions  to  be  formed  can 
be    obtained    except    from    the    news- 
papers.   Therefore,  as  a  rule,  the  views 
which  find  favour  with  newspaper  pro- 
prietors are  adopted  by  the  nation.     At 
one  period  the  editors  of  great  journals 
shaped    the  thought  of   the   governing 
class  and  the  policy  of  the  State. 

Development  of  the  Cheap  Newspaper 

Delane  of  the  "Times"  left  the  most 
famous  name  among  them  ;  there  were 
a  good  many  more  of  less  notoriety  but 
considerable  influence.  Newspaper  pro- 
prietors were  scarcely  heard  of  lhis 
has  been  changed.  It  is  now  the  pro- 
prietor who  figures  in  the  public  eye  ; 
editors  are  held  to  be  of  small  account, 
few  of  them  are  known  even  by  name 
to  the  readers  of  the  organs  they  edit, 
under  the  direction  of  a  proprietor  who 


decides  all  important  questions  of  policy 

himself. 

In  England   the   development  ot  the 
cheap  newspaper  began.     It  was  made 
possible   by   the   discovery   that   paper 
could  be  made  from  wood-pulp  as  well 
as  from  rag-pulp.     This  discovery  was 
made    just    at    the    period    when   com- 
pulsory education  had  created,  lor  the 
first    time,    an    enormous    class    which 
could  read,  but  which  had  not  learned 
to  think  ;   which  wanted  "  something  to 
read  "  that  would  not  make  any  demand 
for  concentrated  attention  ;    which  pre- 
ferred a  newspaper  to  a  book  because  it 
seemed  to  be  more  alive  and  to  give 
them  information  more  likely  to  be  ot 
practical    use.     In    a    few    years    the 
existence  of  this  class  transformed  the 
newspaper  Press  from  a  staid  and  usually 
dull  purveyor  of  Parliamentary  debates, 
reports   of   trials,   missionary   meetings, 
political  speeches,   and   fashionable   in- 
telligence, into  an  Autolycus,  snapping 
up   all  sorts  of  trifles  hitherto  uncon- 
sidered, and  offering  a  daily  bagful  ot 
miscellaneous  reading,  cut  up  into  short 
lengths    so    that    it    could    be    easily 
assimilated   by   the   daily   travellers   to 
their  work  in  railway  carriages,  and  by 
the  vast  number  who  could  not  keep 
their  minds  fixed  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  any  particular  topic. 


Facts,   Fiction,   and   Insurance  Policies 

In   the   trains   and   omnibuses   which 
carry  men  and  women  to  and  from  the 
places  where  they  earn  their  living,  it  is 
rare  to  see  anyone  without  a  morning 
newspaper   in   hand,    and,    as   they    go 
home,  almost  as  many  have  their  heads 
bent    over   some   evening   journal,     to 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  which  reads 
the  newspaper  supplies  all  the  materia 
for  thought  which  they  absorb,   apart 
from  their  occupations  and  their  home 
lives      Upon    most    matters    of    public 
interest  it  forms  their  opinions,  and  upon 
a  good  many  matters  of  private  concern 
as  well  for  it  will  as  readily  discuss     the 
right  age  to  marry,"  or  "  the  best  way 
to  keep  a  husband's  love,"  or     how  to 
keep  fit,"  as  proceedings  in  Parliament 
and  disputes  between   Foreign  Offices. 
It  provides  a  daily  instalment  of  fiction  ; 
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it  gives  advice  on  dress  and  household 
management  ;  it  can  be  consulted  on 
legal  difficulties;  it  is  an  insurance 
policy. 

It    has    not    got    the    length    of    the 
American  newspaper  in  creating  uniform 
waves  of  sentiment  or  anger  throughout 
the    entire   nation;     the    English    still 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  making 
up  their  own  minds,  and  there  is  enough 
difference  in  the  points  of  view  from 
which  proprietors  of  journals  with  large 
circulations    regard    human    nature    to 
make    the    occasions    very    rare    when 
all  English  newspapers  speak  with  the 
same  voice.     The  influence  of  the  party 
system  which  is  in  the  English  blood, 
and  the  deep   distrust  between  classes' 
as  well  as  parties,  make  it  almost  certain 
that  any  course  urged  as  desirable  by 
one  set  of  editors  will  be  opposed  as 
dangerous  by  another  set. 

Yet  the  influence  of  the  newspaper 
has  increased  vastly  since  paper  became 
cheap  ;  it  seems  to  be  increasing  still, 
and  there  is  no  counter-influence  in 
sight  which  appears  likely  to  check  it. 

Lack  of  the  Critical   Spirit 

This  is  deplored  even  by  certain  news- 
paper proprietors  themselves,  who  see 
that  the  absence  of  a  critical  spirit  is  a 
misfortune  to  any  country,  especially  to 
one  that  has  come  to  England's  stage  of 
development.  The  old  leaders  of  the 
nation  have  lost  their  hold,  partly 
because  they  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of 
their  great  task,  partly  because  the  old 
system  which  they  represented  and  the 
old  traditions  in  which  that  system  was 
rooted  have  passed  away. 

A  mass  of  people  apt  to  be  led  hastily 
into  supporting  either  wild-cat  schemes 
of  reconstruction  or  unimaginative  re- 
action must  clearly  be  a  peril  to  any 
community  and  to  the  just  balance  of 
interests  in  the  State.  It  may  be  that 
education  will  give  birth  to  the  critical 
spirit,  though  its  effect  so  far  has  been 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is 
explained  by  the  view  that  schools  and 
colleges  exist,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  mind,  but  for  imparting 
information.  An  "  educated  man  "  is 
still  thought  of  in  England  as  one  who 


knows  a  great  deal  that  others  do  not 
know:     questions    as    to    whether    his 
knowledge  can  be  turned  to    account, 
whether    his  brain  is  the  more  active' 
his   judgement   stronger,    his   power   of 
decision  more  vigorous,  are  held  to  be 
beside  the  point.     In  the  past,  from  one 
end  of  the  ladder  of  education  to  the 
other  end,  the  aim  has  been  rather  to 
cram  minds  with  facts  than  to  induce 
thinking.     Lately  a  change  has  begun  ; 
there  has  been  a  movement  away  from 
the  former  conception  of  teaching  as  a 
process  of    supplying  food;  now  there 
are  many  who  look  upon  education  as 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  brain 
that  exercises  have  upon  the  body. 

The  True  Function  of  Education 

But  it  must  be  a  long  time  before  the 
new  conception  gets  firmly  established. 
In  the  public  schools  it  gains  ground 
more  quickly  than  it  can  hope  to  do  in 
the  elementary  schools  ;  a  public  school 
headmaster  who  is  active-minded,  and 
who  has  thought  out  for  himself  the 
meaning  of  the  occupation  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  can  revolutionise  methods 
of  teaching,  can  put  his  ideas  in  practice 
far  more  easily  than  the  headmaster  of 
an  elementary  school,  who  has  to  please 
the  local  education  committee  as  well 
as  the  government  inspector. 

For  nearly  a  generation  after  educa- 
tion was  made  compulsory  in  1870, 
School  Boards  were  elected  for  the 
special  purpose  of  administering  the 
Act.  Then  this  was  added  to  the  duties 
of  the  county  councils,  which  managed 
other  local  affairs.  No  alteration  in  the 
system  resulted  from  this. 

Value  of  Learning    Over-estimated 


Schooling  is  looked  upon  still  as  some- 
thing of  a  mystery.  What  is  learnt  is 
considered  more  important  than  the  effect 
of  the  act  of  learning  upon  the  mind. 
Therefore  the  elementary  course  includes 
a  large  number  of  subjects  in  most  of 
which  only  a  smattering  can  be  picked 
up.  For  the  same  reason  examinations 
of  all  kinds,  even  University  examinations 
(if  Oxford  be  excepted),  are  inclined 
to  rate  more  highly  the  accumulation 
of    knowledge     than     the    stimulating 
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of  the  critical  and  reflective  facu  ties  by 

means  of  the  knowledge  accumulated. 
Not  a  century  has  yet  passed  since 

the  State  first  showed  any  interest  in 
ducation.    Up  to  1833,  and    or  many 

vears    after,    this    most    important    oi 
ormative  influences  remained  in  private 

haTds.  Dickens  exaggeratec This picture 
of  Dothebovs  Hall,  where  Mr.  Squeers 
and  his  family  carried  on  the  gross y 
fraudulent  business  of  pretending  to 
instruct  board,  clothe,  wash  provide 
w S  pocket-money,  and  furnish  with  all 
necessaries"  the  small  boys  entrusted 
to  their  care.  But  there  was  a  core  ot 
truth  in  the  satire. 


Survival  of  Medieval  Traditions 

At  that  time  even  the  public  schools 
were  places  of  harsh,  rough-and-ready, 
mle-olthumb  methods.    Their  teaching 
was  regulated  by  the  tradition  of  the 
SdleVs,  wheii  Greek  and  Latin  were 
accounted    necessary    accomplishments 
for      scholars.      Roman     history     was 
taught,  and  continued  to  be  taught  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  in  some  schools 
is  taught  even  to-day  as  if  it  were  more 
nteTeSting  to  English  boys  than  their 
"wn  hSfry.     A  great  deal  of  time  was 
scent  on  writing  Latin  verses      At  Uie 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
this  classical  leaning  was  equally  power. 
ful  ;    the  efforts  required  to  Jake  it  off 
have  been  continuous  from  that  day  to 
this. 

Research  and  Technical  Training 

The  new  Universities  established  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  other 
of  the  big  cities  were   fortunately  able 
to  break  with  it  from  the  start      They 
concentrated  their  energies  mainly  upon 
engineering  and  other  technical  courses 
they  encouraged  research  so  far  as  their 
esources  would  allow  ;   they  sought  J» 
bring  education  down  from  the  clouds 
into   the  region   of   actual   life.     They 
have  succeeled  in  their  aim  of  traimng 
voung   men    and   women   for   practical 
Trk    in  addition  to  giving  them  such 
oTthe  elements  of  culture  as  wil  enable 
those  who  choose  to  go  farther  later  on 
In    many    of    the    public    schools    the 
technical'  side  has  been  introduced  with 


good  effect,  in  response  to  the  feeling 
that  work  done  with  the  hands  is  quite 
as  useful  in  an  educational  sense  as 
bookwork  which  calls  into  activity  the 
brain  only,  and  very  often  can  be  got 
through  without  mental  disturbance, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

From  the  beginning  of  State-regulated 
education  in  England  progres s  has  been 
made  difficult  by  quarre  s  between    he 
Church  and  the  Nonconform  st  bodies. 
Tne  first  schools  for  poor  children  were 
opened  by  the   Society  for   Promoting 
ChrMian  Knowledge,  which  interpreted 
its  title  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which 
made  a  downright  English  member  of 
Parliament    declare    once  :         Wtien 
££  of  religion,  I  mean  Christianity 
and  when   I   say   Christianity   I   mean 
Protestantism,    and   Protestantism .sig- 
nifies to  me  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established."      Later    when   an 
atiempt  was  made  to  found  a  school 

system  which  should  not  pm  itself  to  any 
Particular  religious  communion  arose 
£ f  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  m  the 
Principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 


Moral  Effect  of  the   English  System 

When  Board  schools  were  set  up  in 
l87o     the   National    schools   were   left 
af  rivals   to   them.     In   many   viUages 
there   was    onlV    the   National    school  , 
n   other   parishes   all   children  had   to 
attend  the  Board  school.     Hence  there 
sprang  up  frequent  disputes  as  to  how 
Sgdefimtely  Church  teaching  should 
be  given,  and  how  far  it  was  possible  to 
mlLrelgiousmstruction-unsectarian 

The  Free  Churches  suffered  so  bitterly 
under  a  sense  of  injustice  that  some  of 
their  members  refused  to  pay  rates  so 
W  as  the  Church  was  given  privileges 
over    other    denominations,    and    even 
went  to  prison  for  their  refusal   (they 
were  known  as  passive  resisters).      lhe 
hostility    between    the    Establishment 
and  Nonconformity  became  entangled 
with  education  in  such  a  close  fashion 
That  they  were  by  most  people ^though 
of    as    part    and    parcel    of    the    same 
°probiemP     Now  the  Are  of  controversy 
is  latent  but  the  ashes  are  not  yet  cola. 
wE English   education   accomplishes 
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better  than  any  other  European  system 
is  the  implanting  of  notions,  vague, 
perhaps,  and  rather  instinctive  than 
reasonable,  in  favour  of  fair  play,  justice 
between  man  and  man,  straight  dealing, 
honest  speech.  The  English  nature  is 
at  bottom  generous.  It  does  not 
cherish  hatreds  ;  it  does  not  easily 
change  its  opinion  about  friends.  This 
trait  is  found  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  the  people.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  a  man  who  acknowledges 
that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong  wins 
warmly  approving  cheers.  Among  the 
roughest  of  manual  labourers,  the  like 


avowal  will  produce  a  like  approbation. 
In  a  fight  the  English  are  always  inclined 
to  side  with  the  weaker  combatant. 
Their  anger  is  inflamed  instantly  by 
anything  like  sharp  practice  or  unfair 
tactics  in  games.  Their  maxim, 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  en- 
shrines their  considered  judgement  and 
experience.  In  matters  which  they 
understand  their  minds  are  balanced, 
cool,  free  from  the  discoloration  of 
prejudice.  An  Italian  who  wrote  a  book 
about  them  in  1908  called  them  "  il 
popolo  pratico  ed  equilibrato  per 
eccelenza  "    (by  far  the  most  practical 


PASTORAL    SCENE     AMID     THE     SYLVAN     LOVELINESS     OF     SUSSEX 

the  shepherd  is  driving  his  flock  through  the  tree-shaded  lanes  of  the  village  of  Fittleworth   one 

of  the    'show  places"  of  Sussex  and  a  noted  centre  for  angling.     Sheep-rearing  plays an  important 

part  m  the  local  industries,  and  many  flocks  are  to  be  found  grazingon  the"gratsy  slopS  of  the 

bouth  Downs  and  m  the  meadows  that  lie  in  the  undulating  plains 
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alld  well-balanced  of   PflfO;     Jhey 

are,  indeed,  so  practical  there 
so  nice  an  adjustment  between  their 
nterSs  and  ideals,  that  until  they  can 
ee  the*  way  without  serious  loss  or 
rconvenience'to  abolish  evils  they  will 
not  even  admit  that  they  exist.  *or 
too  long  they  tolerated  the  shame  of 
child  work  in  factories  under  cruel 
cations.  They  ?%*?%& 
ledge    the   cruelty       except   m 
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Egyptians  who  urged  their  capability 
^  govern  themselves.  They  denied 
that  the  Egyptians  wanted  to  be  m- 
dependent.  They  asserted  that  the 
demand  for  self-government  was  an 
artificial  cry  raised  by  a  very ^  small 
clique.  Then  suddenly  *™?J™Z£ 
to  let  the  Egyptians  rule  «^eJ 
The  old  arguments  were  quietly  dropped 
all  that  had  been  said  in  the  past  was 
forgotten,  and  they  plumed  themselves 


.■>3*v*  ,  ■•••'->"<  ,A/»-;fe..-  '"kit 


am 


*y; 


cases."  They  argued  that  the jp&ento 
needed  the  money.  After  they  had 
"abolished  the  practice  they  spokej  h 
horror  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  mites 
and  pointed  reproachful  and  indignant 
Wers  at  any  country  where  such 
wickedness  was  allowed  to  continue. 

So  long,  again,  as  they  had  made  up 
to  minds  not  to  stir  from  Egypt  hey 
derided      the      pretensions     of      the,.. 


..1  their  generosity  in  granting  the 
wishes  of  the  nation  to  whom  they  had 
for  so  long  declined  to  listen. 

Tte-e  is  no  mean  hypocrisy  in  this. 
The  English  hate  hypocrites,  or,  moie 
ISely  still,  they  make  mock  of thenu 
None  of  Dickens's  figures  of  fun  are 
m0re  treasured  than  Pecksniff  and 
Chadband  On  condition  that  a  man 
^sincere,  they  wiU  merely  smile  at  his 
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the  villager's,  theToolI'of tle°  feet  texU  "c'omi,"0^  ^  ^  ^  and  —en  by  hand  bv 
founded  by  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  ifpSedSu  ScSfv  bf 8  ""-J?"  plain-     The  ^Sstry! 
gnis  bemg  taught  it  at  school,  and  ,£&»  Sfc£  the  *°<^ 
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?  Prf ^saouS  -ISe  abuses; 
do  not  conscloU^uh,,t  their  existence 
if  they  "W.gJ^Srf^aoe  and 
accords  wrtri ^  diverse,  they 
the  natural  order  01  u 
d0  not  see  them  -  abuse,  ^  y^ 
be  regrettable    but  *£  and    in 

that    they    f^f^    be    done?" 
any    case,        WJ^  t    care    to 

Such    matters    *%  *°    ^      When 
dlsCuss  even  among  the msel^ ** 
they    decide    to    alter  dg 

quickly.     They  appear  tc ^  ha 

Sh^as.beenslow^^ 


until  they  have  P^^SupT^ 
The  English  proceed  on  tt*  »P^oc*rt 
that  every  accused  person ^i  ^^ 

until  he  has  been  proved  g^  s 

mayoccasionaUy  result  inguit^p 

being  acquitted    or  waxit  of      ^  ^ 

but  it  gives  everyone 

his  money      to  use  a  ^   ^^ 

If    a   prisoner   is   toe >P  refe,es 

counsel  to  defend  tan,  o     t  er 

to  do  so,  the  Court  ™™*J.     t0       t 

t0   U1trntLth:anteSrhisbehPah. 

forward  all  that  can  d  convlction  is 

No  record  of  P^y"™  e  of 

allowed  to  ^brou^^th 

the    court    until    a   P 

found   guilty  by  .^J^J       g    hJim 

mUst  -t  be  pre^ced  ^ 

they  must  take   mt  ffl 

bUt   tht6  0f  particular  charge.  After 

suppoit  ot  a  par  u  recQrd 

they  have  found  hur ^gu y  ^ 
is  read  out  so  that  tne  pub 


it  into  account  in  passing  sentence. 
-But  no  mention  is  made,  while  an 
habitual  burglar  is  on  trial,  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  in  prison  several  times 
before. 

The  same  desire  for  fair  play  makes 
them  argue  that  a  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  in  prison  ought  not  to  be 
treated  harshly  afterwards,  since  they 
have  suffered  for  their  offence  and  do 
not^  deserve  any  further  punishment. 
Indignation  is  aroused  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  police  have  been  making  it 
hard  for  offenders  to  earn  a  living  by 
warning  employers  against  them.  Police 
methods   which    are   common   in   other 
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countries   of   entrapping   prisoners   into 
admission    of    guilt     or     of    extorting 
confession  by  the  use  of  torture,  more 
often  mental  than  physical,  are  abhor- 
rent  to   the   English   mind.     Here   the 
sporting  instinct  comes  into  view  again. 
Just  as  they  are  inclined  to  regard  a 
general  election  as  if  it  were  a  cricket 
match,    so    they    put    trials    into    the 
same     category     as     fox-hunting     or 
killing  rats  with  terriers.       If  the  fox 
or    the    rat   can   escape,   why,    "let   it 
go,"     they     say,      "let     it      have      its 
chance " ;    and    they    adopt    the   same 
attitude    towards    the    criminal    in   the 
dock.     Yet  another  aspect  of  the  English 
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love  of  fair  play  is  seen  in  their  attaclv 

mf    VSnuf pTfoSancI  of  aged 
endure  the  senue  Vc  h    vaganes 

singers  and  stage  p ayere    tn e       ^ 

comings    of  tadesm  ^  good. 

have  ^ealt  aU  their  ^    haye 

natured    tolerance.     *  or  t0  any- 

got  accustomed  ^^J      M  nim, 
thing,  they  do  not  &  causes 

her'   OT   lt   f'whkh  proves  again  how 
^SfthTwJ  call  them  un- 

emotional. 

Loyalty  to  Old  Favountes 

Once    acquire    a    *****    « 
the     English     and     rt      ^.^  ^ 

P0SS6S  thera  anv  pleasure,  they  remind 
to  glvVnf*ne  pleasure  which  they 
themselves  of  *e /eTheir  faithfulness 
enjoyed  m  the  paj£  but  lt 

may  be  m  part  chshke ^o  5  e 

is  chiefly  accounted  for  by 

to  be  Perfe?tlyn\Uafasactors  and  singers 
Perhaps,  insofar  as  acto^^     ^ 

are    c0«;cem^',.  w  superfluous  "  after 
ahows  them  to      lag  SUP        ,  t    be 

their     talents   have    decayed  ^ 

attributed  a  httle  to^ 

in  the  region  of  art.    vv  k 

thaSnhf£t  "often  made  that 
people,   the  reton   i  ^ 

?hey  have  paid  andstvll  jjy ^ 

best  in  opera  and  diama  an 
haVVat^ermbr1oyfarhae  Ud's 
So^rt£s,    Whether    ^ve^or 
merely    -productive.    B^her         ^ 
more  the  sway  of      lasmon 
taken  into  account 


Want  of  Discrimination  In  Art 

It   is   impossible   to    argue   that   the 
En1  hi  hal  ever  been  stirred  b,    he 

sarSe    delight  m   opera   that   st  ^ 
Italians,  or  by  the  inte  ^ 

^^r^e5  ins^t  %Ylem 

had  before  they  ^^Always  a 
with  the  grand.    That  mere  g         i 
welcome  for  good  a r :  m  Engla^a       ^ 
be  well  recommended  to  tne  a 


i„  "  1*  true  '   but  bad  art 
the  "best  people      s  true o  ^ 

is  equally  ^^^hmd.  This 
ba;dpS  I  Ve  been  so  from  the 
-|St  StflThstened    with 

and  the  other  ft *nous ^^  and 

fnnd   too,  of  the  goriebi  u 

the  most'elementary  corn^ehe  1     The 

r^oSric?  Mrs.  SSS  **"»* 

unmitigated  rubbish  « ^  readfly  y 

acted  Shakespeare.   Henry ,™       ted 
loudly   applauded  when  ^   ^ternp 
parts  beyond  his  powers,^  h  as  R^ 

Macbeth,  and  Lear,  f  b      his 

commonplace    into ^atme      y^ 
perfect  rendering rf  Beckrt.  ^ 

tth  6hq  Hamlet  Benedick,    or    Dr. 
through    Hanflet  ^    ^ 

Primrose.     The    same  ^ 

fiUld  fitseTfamo^  by    producing 
making    itsett    iai  SuUivaD.— 

the  operas    of   Gilbert   an 
delicious  humour  joined with  d eUc 

French   and   the   ^^     n  neteenth 
the     latter    parte*      ^e  d  by 

century  the  theatre  was 
a  very  large  part  of  the ^Enghs    P 
as    shameful    and    debasing,     *VL- 

enter  a  playhouse,  g.vmg  »*  «»« 
at   the   theatre,     j-  German 

srwhShc^Sdco^rS 

pSiWofaperf^-W^ 
favourite  humorist    Corn^  <*  ^ 

gaVC  tdtom  the  condemnation  which 
exempted  Horn  me  e  {      the 

embraced  the  regular  theatres, 
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reason,  presumably,  that  it  was  given 
m  a  hall.  For  many  a  year  it  prospered, 
through  the  patronage  of  those  who 
liked  amusement  but  who  "  thought  the 
stage  wicked." 

Clergymen  were  frequently  seen  here  ; 
from  this  they  spread  to  the  Lyceum' 
under  Henry  Irving,  and  to  the  Savoy' 
where  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
were   guaranteed,    as    Gilbert    seriously 
claimed  for  them,  not  to  contain  any- 
thing which  would  shock  a  young  lady 
of    sixteen.     Then    came    the    invasion 
of  the  stage  by  society,  and  of  society 
by     the     stage.        Very     quickly     the 
prejudice  which  had  endured  since  the 
days  of  the  Puritans  and  the  scandalous 
character    of    the    Restoration    comedy 
was  got  rid  of.      The  theatre  became  the 
most  popular  indoor  amusement  among 
all   classes.     Musical   comedy,   invented 
in  the  nineties,  enlarged    its  attraction. 
The  number  of  theatres  in  London  and 
other  cities  rapidly  increased. 

During  the  Great  War  the  ache  for 
distraction  lifted  the  stage  to  its  high- 


water    mark   of    fortune.     Every    play- 
house was  filled,  no  matter  how  poor  the 
entertainment  offered  by  it   might   be. 
The  rents  of  theatres  went  up  to  figures 
which  had  never  before  been  dreamed 
of.       Speculators     became     rich     very 
quickly.      By     this     time     the     actor- 
manager,  who  had  for  a  long  time  held 
his  position  unassailed,   had   been  suc- 
ceeded for  the  most  part  by  men  who 
treated    the   stage    simply   as   a   means 
of  money-making,  controlled  a  number 
of  theatres,  and  produced  whatever  they 
thought   likely  to  attract  without  any 
reference  to  their  own  taste  or  inclina- 
tion, attempting  to  provide  what  they 
supposed     the      public      wanted,     and 
putting    drama    on    the    same    level    as 
groceries  and  soap.     The  quality  of  it 
sank,  therefore,  very  low,  and  by  large 
strides   the   cinema   began   to   overtake 
the  stage.     The  possibilities  of  the  film 
play  had  not  been  discovered  in  England 
so  quickly  as  in  America,  Italy  or  France, 
but  when  once  they  had  been  realised 
the  industry  went  vigorously  ahead.     In 
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the  cities  and  larger  towns  cinema 
halls  were  numerous.  Even  in  the 
villages  travelling  operators  set  up 
their  screens  and  lanterns  in  any  avail- 
able building,  and  found  the  enterprise 
highly  profitable 


Populace  Captured  by  the  Cinema 

The   cheapness  of  this  new  form   of 
entertainment,  the  rapid  movement  of 
the    stories    which    it    put    before    the 
spectator,    the    absence    of    any    strain 
upon    the    attention,    the    vivid    and 
complete  illustration  of  every  incident 
in    a    plot,    soon    gave    it    a    powerful 
attraction    for    immense    numbers^  oi 
people,  and  made  it  a  dangerous  rival 
to  the  stage.      There  were  many  who 
deplored  the  desire  for   amusement  ol 
which  the  cinema  proved  the  existence, 
and  the  large  amount  of  money  spent  in 
gratifying    it.     But   the    more    genera 
opinion  considered  it  a  good  thing  that 
the   mass   of  people  should  have   easy 
access  to  a  diversion  which  "  took  them 
out  of    themselves,"    and    made    them 
more  contented,  as  it  undoubtedly  did 
with    their    toilsome    and    uneventful 

lives 

It  was  apparent,  too,  that  the  screen 
lent  itself  most  aptly  to  the  purposes 
of  what  had  become  known  as  propa- 
ganda "  Pictures  were  found  to  convey 
a  more  immediate  and  more  lasting, 
because  more  forcible,  impression  to  the 
minds  of  the  mass  than  the  printed  page, 
whether  newspaper  or  book. 

Propaganda  by  Pictures 

The  same  warmth  of  feeling  which 
makes  spectators  hiss  the  villain  of  a  piece 
and  clap  their  hands  when  the  persecuted 
heroine's  troubles  are  brought  to  an 
end  could  be  aroused,  it  was  seen,  by 
representing  certain  aspects  of  current 
events  and  tendencies.  The  cinema  was 
welcomed  for  this  reason  by  political 
and  business  groups  which  were  anxious 
to  impress  certain  opinions  on  the  public 
mind,  and  news  films  were  prepared  and 
supplied  for  this  purpose. 

The  rise  of  the  cinema  habit,  which 
sent  millions  to  the  screen  theatres  who 
had  before  frequented  regularly  no- 
place of  entertainment  at  all,  was  part 
of  the  change  which  came  over  English 


life  during  the  last  years  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  reign  of  her  successor, 
King  Edward  VII.  This  was  a  reaction 
from  the  formal  manners,  the  exag- 
gerated sense  of  propriety,  the  insistence 
upon  the  virtue  of  staying  at  home,  and 
the  suspicion  in  so  many  minds  that 
pleasuring  was  but  the  prelude  to  evil 
courses,  which  had  been  features  of  the 
Victorian  age.  . 

A  writer  who  made  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  English  morals  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
doubted,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
about  the  theatre,  "  whether  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  stronger  and  more  evil 
passions  of  our  nature— of  anger,  hatred 
revenge,  or  love  in  its  violent  and. 
exaggerated  form-does  not  involve  a 
state  of  feeling  too  serious  for  amuse- 
ment and  too  exciting  for  refreshment 
and  recreation." 

Craving  for  Change  bred  by  Monotony 

He  admitted  that  "  it  might  not  be 
altogether  profitless  if  these  passions  and 
their   results   were  contrasted  with  the 
opposite  ones  produced  by  the  nobler  and 
more  amiable  qualities  of  our  nature, 
but  he  clearly  considered  that  the  stage 
was  more  than  likely  to  be  dangerous  to 
public  morals,  and  to  act  with  a  deprav- 
ing  effect   upon  character.      The  same 
attitude   of   dubious   head-shaking   was 
adopted   towards   dancing   and,   indeed, 
towards  almost  all  amusements. 

The   tendency   always   observable   m 
public  opinion  to  swing  far  away  from 
any  extreme  point  which  it  has  reached 
was  reinforced  in  this  instance  by  the 
growth    of    cities    and    the    consequent 
increased  artificiality  of  life.       Country 
folk  who  work  in  the  open  air  are  tired 
early  after  their  day's  work.     They  do 
not  need  amusement  to  help  them  get 
through   the  evening.     The   changes   of 
nature  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hillsides 
give  them  an  interest  which  is  lacking 
amid  endless  streets.    The  city  worker  s 
toil  is  as  a  rule  monotonous  ;  it  develops 
only    certain    sides    of    his    mind    and 
character.    It  leaves  him,  and  still  more 
it   leaves   her,   with   a   craving   tor   the 
colour    and    emotional    texture    of    an 
existence  more  varied,  more  complete. 
In  the  educated  classes  this  craving  was 
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2nd  hib?cr%7::^y  mrc  of  the 

wiuui    stirs    restless     engines    or 
borders  the    purd      ecce  W    or 

Sd  bv  tl  ^touchstone   of  culture 

and  by  the  rapid  movement  from  place 

the^tortf   ^   ^   *"**£* 

inTLer^aSSeS  fW  their  ^faction 
m  the  diamas  which  they  could  watch 
on  the  photo-play  screen.    Theh  talte  t 

h  St  dihr:cdt,onb ran  m  the  same  « 

mat  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Sunday  newspapers  of  immense  circu- 

fiarortbythemostpopuiarfOT™f 

ch?°  ,  newsPaPer   serial    and   the 

cheap  novelette.  A  film  which  enjoyed 
a   long    vogue   had    in    it    several  Tv 

Sure  o?em?-'  treat6d  ^ "  -S 
Sod  rl  ?  f  tummt  and  sensuahty  ;  a 
good  deal  of  physical  suffering-    fierce 

S'^r  °f  Pe°Ple  -me" 
especially,  who  set  up  to  be  better  than 
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the     fellows  ;   prison  scenes  culminating 

Saffo  d  toPehrTe  °i  the  hero  on  the 
o  ben,  h  be  b;°U^ht  Wlthin  a  seCond 
«  being  hanged;  a  large  amount  of 
faghting  and  hasty  moye§ne       ount^  of 

much  of  rt  haye  Wfije 

eeing't^Tf    nnrt5r    °f   S^™, 
per fads    of    h    ,C°Vered  S6Veral  di«eren 

violently  removed  from  the  pressure  of 

few,  and  what  that  was  it  i ;0 some 
importance  to  inquire      It  is  on  I 
beginning  to  be  LlLdW^LS 
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who  became  rich  in  business  purchased 
estates  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  it 
would  have  lasted  for  a  very  much 
longer  time  had  the  motor-car  not 
charged  full  tilt  against  it  and  brought 
it  down  with  a  run.  Motoring  not  only 
changed  the  habits  of  the  class  which 
almost  up  to  then  had  ruled  with  next 
to  no  opposition  (the  two  parties  being 
drawn  in  the  main  from  the  same  sources) , 
it  introduced  a  new  order  of  ideas. 

Influence  of  Motors  on  Manners 

A  generation  brought  up  to  whirl 
about  at  the  rate  of  thirty  forty, 
fifty  miles  an  hour  on  the  roads  which 
until  the  invention  of  the  petrol  motor 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  dignified 
trot  of  carriage  horses,  varied  by  the 
more  sprightly  pace  of  high-stepping 
mares  in  smart  dogcarts,  with  an 
occasional  tandem  or  four-in-hand,  could 
not  but  find  the  conventions  of  its 
fathers  and  mothers  "stuffy,"  was 
bound  to  quicken  the  pace  m  other 
matters  as  well  as  driving. 

Motoring  became  fashionable,  and 
society  began  to  break  up  just  at  the 
same  time.  Once  the  process  of  relaxing 
its  bonds  was  started,  the  transforma- 
tion was  rapid.  Freedom  of  manners 
succeeded  to  formality,  a  general  slack- 
ening of  the  strict  Victorian  moral  code 
set  in  Between  the  old  Queen's  death 
and  1914  the  change  almost  obliterated 
old  social  landmarks  and  traditions. 
The  Great  War  completed  that  oblitera- 
tion When  it  was  over,  society  as  it 
had  existed  almost  all  through  the 
nineteenth  century  had  disappeared. 

Disappearance  of  the  Old  Guard 

If  anyone  who  had  known  England 
in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  that 
century  and  had  left  it,  say,  in  1885, 
had  chanced  to  return  in  1920,  he  would 
have  looked  about  him  in  bewilderment. 
He  would  have  found  an  entirely  new 
class  of  rich  people  setting  the  standards 
of  extravagant  living.  He  would  have 
sought  in  vain  for  the  owners  of  many 
of  the  historic  houses  which  had  been 
the  centres  of  aristocratic  influence; 
in  these  houses  he  would  have  seen 
installed  new  families  founded  by  men 
who  had  made  fortunes  in  industry  or 


business.  The  respect,  almost  amounting 
to  reverence,   which  had  been  shown, 
when   he   departed,    for   the   governing 
class   he  would  have  looked  for  now;  in 
vain'       Parliament,    instead    of    being 
regarded  with  awe  and  admiration   was 
now  attacked  from  all  quarters.    Poli- 
ticians enjoyed  no  longer  the  prestige 
which    surrounded    their    predecessors, 
they  were  spoken  of  in  slighting  terms, 
their  good  faith  was  openly  challenged. 
In  1885  the  dukes  were  a  power  m  the 
land     their    vast    estates    gave    them 
authority,    their    opinions    and_  wishes 
carried    weight,     not    only    with    the 
peerage,    but    with    governments    and 
permanent  officials.    In  1920  the  dukes 
had  ceased  to  exercise   any  influence _; 
they  were  scarcely  heard  of.    The  possi- 
bility of  a  Labour  Ministry  taking  office 
had   no   longer    a    terrifying    effect    on 
people-    it  had  become   familiar,   and 
had  therefore  lost  its  alarm.     Taxation 
had   reached   such    a   height    that    the 
spoliation   of   the   wealthy,   which   had 
been  a  bugbear  to  1885,  was  actually  m 
process  without  creating  anything  more 
than  a  feeling  of  bewildered  resentment. 
English  Character  still  Unchanged 
Whereas  in  1885  the  structure  of  the 
English  community  had  seemed  eternal, 
too  solid  ever  to  be  broken,  the  feeling 
among    all    classes    in    1920    was  that 
"  anything  might  happen."  _ 

What  many  forgot  was  that  periods 
not  unlike  this  had  been  experienced  by 
the  English  people  before,  that  storms 
of  change  had  been  weathered  by  them 
which  had  seemed  not  less  threatening, 
that  the  character  which  had  given  them 
their  position  in  the  world,  and  pulled 
them  through  earlier  times  of  stress  and 
dissolving  values,  was  in  truth  unaltered. 
They    were     still     suspicious     of    new 
leaders,  but  very  faithful  to  them  when 
they  had  grown  into  old  ones,      lhey 
still  paid  tribute  to  success  achieved  in 
forms  which  could  be  understood  by  a 1 
and  officially  recognized.  They  were  still 
reluctant  to  trouble  their  heads  much 
over  public   affairs  which  had  so  long 
been  managed  for  them  that  they  found 
it  an  effort  to  do  more  than  vote  at  fair ly 
wide  intervals  upon  issues  imperfectly 
understood.  The  returned  wanderer,  it  he 
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bore  in  mind  these  considerations,  would 
not  have  been  a  prey  to  melancholy  fore- 
boding. '  This  people,"  he  would  have 
said  to  himself,  "  is  not  likely,  unless 
indeed  its  good  sense  and  its  regard  for 
material  interests  have  deserted  it  to 
be  deceived  by  the  visions  of  unpractical 
idealists  is  not  likely  to  be  tempted 
by  revolutionaries  of  the  violent  school 
into  rash  and  uncomfortable  adventures 
Whatever  is  '  bad  for  business  '  they  are 
hkely  to  reject  with  decision.    They  will 
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people  on  the  second  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  elements  which  make  up  the 
nation.    In  the  Isle  of  Wight  one  feels  one 
is  m  England.    The  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  same  type  as  those  of  the  mainland 
opposite,  they  have  no  special  customs 
or   qualities,    they   have    never   had   a 
language  of  their  own.     In  the  Isle  of 
Man  you  know  at  once  you  are  not  in 
England  ;    if  you  found  yourself  planted 
down  there  suddenly,  without  knowing 
where  you   were,   you   might   begin   to 
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picturesque  regalia.     This   photograph   shows   a  t^  °f  the  Craft  aPP«ar  in  PubUcTttSf 
where  Masons  from  four  counties  tookpart  in  a  spccral ^t^nHf   *?   Ef  thorough  Cathedral! 

GranS  Master  o    ^mbrid„eshle   "***"*  &Bm  *  the  ProvinciaI 


lop  off  any  institution  which  irks  them 
they  will  make  experiments  which  seem 
to  promise  greater  content,  but  to  those 
who  would  hurry  them  along  the  path 
of  destroying  wholesale  all  that  is 
familiar  to  them,  they  will  say  '  Thus 
far  and  no  farther,'  and  will  settle  down 
once  more  to  a  period  of  satisfied  and 
prosperous  development." 

While  the  people  on  one  of  the  two 
principal  islands  off  the  English  coast  are 
thoroughly   English   in    character,    the 


wonder  whether  you  were  in  Ireland  or 
m  Wales. 

To  hear  the  Manx  language  spoken 
you  would  probably  have  to  go  up  into 
the  hills  and  search  out  old  people  still 
using  it.  But  you  can  tell  from  their 
pronunciation  of  English  that  the  Manx- 
men are  not  English  by  descent.  They 
have  a  totally  different  look  from  the 
natives  of  Lancashire,  from  which 
county  you  start  to  cross  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,      and     of      Cumberland,     whose 
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mountains  can  be  seen  from  Snaefell, 
the  highest  of  the  Manx  hills  (a  little 
over  two  thousand  feet).  They  are  a 
rugged,  rather  hard-featured  race,  yet 
with  a  pleasant,  friendly  air.  They  are 
not  very  energetic,  nor  could  that 
fairly  be  expected  when  one  considers 
that  their  climate  is  so  mild  and  damp, 
with  scarcely  any  difference  between 
winter  and  summer. 

Yet  they  are  a  very  independent  folk, 
they  will  not  be  patronized,  they  dis- 
like being  put  under  an  obligation  to 
anybody.  They  are  so  unenthusiastic, 
so  grudging  in  their  praise,  that  they 
will  seldom  admit  anything  to  be  better 
than  "middling."  Although  an 
orderly  folk,   easily  governed,  they  are 


inclined  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  titles, 
which  may  be  due  to  their  long  mis- 
government  by  English  and  Scottish 
peers,  who  obtained  by  purchase  the  right 
to  rule  the  isle,  and  also  the  privilege 
of  being  "  crowned  with  a  crown  of 
gold."  Only  since  1765  has  the  island 
been  under  the  British  Crown,  and  when 
it  was  added  to  the  other  jewels  in  that 
diadem  it  was  allowed  to  keep  certain 
of  its  ancient  privileges,  which  are  still 
in  vogue  to-day. 

The  Manxmen  have  their  own 
Parliament,  a  nominated  council  sitting 
with  the  Governor  as  president,  and  a 
lower  house,  the  House  of  Keys,  which 
has  twenty-four  members  elected  by 
the  people.     This  Parliament  is  called 
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the  Tynwald  Court,  and  every  Mid- 
summer Day  the  thousand-year  old 
Icelandic  ceremony  of  reading  out  the 
laws  on  the  Tynwald  Hill  is  duly 
observed.  That  is  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  independence  which 
the  Manxmen  cherish,  and  they  have 
another  more  practical  advantage  from 
their  separate  constitution  —  their 
taxation  is  much  lighter  than  that  which 
weighs  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Yet   among   the   Manx   people   there 
are  not  seen  many  signs  of  prosperity. 
Perhaps   it   is   because   they   prefer   to 
look  poorer  than  they  are   (except  on 
Sundays    when    they    like    to    make    a 
show)  ;    perhaps,     even    if    they    were 
very  well-off,   they  could  not  look  it, 
so  little  have  they  been  smoothed  and 
polished    by    civilization.     They    have 
been  used  to  pay  little  heed  to  what 
went    on    in    the    world    beyond    their 
shores.     The    words    "in    the    island" 
are  very  often  on  their  lips.     The  best 
of  anything  "in  the  island,"  whether 
it    be    poultry    or    preaching,    hills    or 
herrings,  means  for  them   the  best  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

Holidays  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
This      attitude     is      changing.     The 
yearly     invasion   of      the      island     by 
300,000  summer  visitors  has   linked  it 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  Empire.     From  the  moment 
when  the  factory  workers  of  the  North 
of  England  became  able  to  take  holidays 
by  the  sea  and  discovered  the  charm 
of  the  island,  which  lay  so  near  them 
yet  seemed  to  be  a  foreign  country   the 
isolation  of  the  Manxmen  was  destined 
to  disappear. 

The  best  time  to  go  among  them  is 
the    spring,    when    the    flower    0'    the 
gorse  turns  their  stretches  of  moorland 
to   shining  gold,    and   the   scent   of  it 
quivers    deliciously    in    the    warm    air. 
then  the  fuchsias    are    in  bloom    and 
their  red  tassels  brighten  up  the  cottage 
gardens    as    well    as    the    deep    solemn 
glens.     The  coast  is  rocky  ;    this  keeps 
the    water    clear.     You    can    look    far 
down    into    it    and    bathe    in    it    with 
delight.     It  is  in  late  July,  August,  and 
early  September  that  the  invasion  from 
the  mainland  fills  ■the  "  town  of  the  ten 
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thousand  boarding-houses,  '  as  Douglas 
has  been  called,  and  scatters  visitors 
more  thinly  elsewhere. 

The  three  legs  on  the  Manx  coat  of 
arms  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  an 
emblem    of    sun-worship;    they    came 
trom  Sicily,  it  is  said,   and  were  once 
sun-rays.     Others   have   seen   in    them 
the  three  chief  activities  of  the  popu- 
lation,    which     used     to     be     fishing 
smuggling,    and     farming.      Now     the 
smugglers  have  gone  and  the  boarding- 
house-keepers  have  come. 

Growing  Prosperity  of  the  Island 

Of  course,  it  is  a  material  benefit  to 
the    isle    to    have    these    hundreds    of 
thousands  of  summer    visitors.      Land 
has  risen  in    price,    building  is  always 
going  on,    the  farmers   find    a  market 
close  at  hand  for  all  that  they  can  pro- 
duce, work  is  provided  in  all  kinds  of 
ways.     Yet  there  are  a  great  many  poor 
Manx   folk  still.     Not   that   they   seem 
to  mind   being   poor.     They  have   the 
Celtic  disregard   of  circumstances    the 
dignity    of    those    who    live    in    close 
communion  with  the  many-sounding  sea. 
They  are  attached  to  their  Methodism 
which,  for  all  that  they  have  a  bishop 
(Sodor  and  Man),  is  the  chief  religion 
on     the     island,      though     superstition 
lingering  on  from  pagan  times  runs  it 
pretty   hard.     Many   believe   in    fairies 
still,  in  the  evil  eye,  in  charm-doctors. 
Racial  Energy  of  the  Manx  People 

It    is   surprising  to  find  a  people  so 
unimaginative    in    other    directions,    so 
"  dour  "    and    matter-of-fact    in    their 
views,    still    in    the   grip    of    these    old 
wives'  tales.     One  has  to  remind  one- 
self that  not  until  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  the  whole  of 
the     Gospels     printed     in     the     Manx 
language.     That    shows    how    heavy    a 
handicap   these  islanders  have  had  to 
struggle    against    and    why    they    have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  two  celebri- 
ties,   T.    E.    Brown     and    Hall    Caine. 
For  a  few  thousand  people  on  a  strip  of 
land  only  thirty-three  miles  long  and 
nowhere    more    than    twelve    wide,    to 
make  as  much  noise  in   the  world  as 
Manxmen  have  done,  is  proof  of  racial 
energy  and  vigour  of  soul. 
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England 

II.    The   Political   History   of  the   English   People 
By  A.    D.   Innes,    M.A. 

Author  of  "History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire" 


ENGLAND  had  begun  to  be  England 
some  fourteen  hundred  years  ago 
— that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  a.d.—  when  the  English  folk 
Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles,  had  for  half  a 
century  been  establishing  themselves  and 
pushing  inland  from  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Forth  to  the  Solent 
two  and  a  half  centuries  later  the  border 
between  England  and  Wales  was  defined 
by  Offa's  Dyke,  and  after  another  two 
and  a  half  centuries— nine  hundred  years 
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sorway  and  the  Tweed  became  the  bound- 
ary line  between  England  and  Scotland 

-Two  thousand  years  ago,  what  we  now 
call  England  and  Wales  was  occupied  by 
the  Celtic  people  known  as  Britons.  In 
the  first  century  after  Christ  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  annexed  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  garrisoned  by 
Roman  legions,  and  was  slightly  and 
superficially  Latinised  by  the  Roman 
occupation,     which    ended    early    in    the 


During  the  seventh  century  the  northern 
kingdom  claimed  a  general  supremacy  ; 
during  the  eighth  the  midland  kingdom  : 
in  the  ninth  the  ascendancy  passed  to  the 
southern  Wessex,  whose  growing  power 
was  challenged  by  new  hosts  of  invaders 
the  Danes  or  Northmen  ;  who,  in  fact,' 
established  their  own  domination  over 
the  north  and  east— the  Danelagh— but 
were  then  brought  under  the  sway  of  the 
Wessex  kings,  who  through  the  tenth 
century  were  kings  of  all  England.  The 
dynasty    was    for    a    time    displaced    by 


century,  but  was  restored  in  1042  in  the 
person  of  Edward  the  Confessor  who 
dying  childless  in  1066,  was  succeeded  by 
the  great  earl,  Harold  Godwinson,  who  in 
the  same  year  was  overthrown  by  William 
of  Normandy  at  Hastings,  from  which 
resulted  the  Norman  Revolution. 

Institutions  Existing  at  the  Conquest 

The   history   of   England,   and  the   im- 
portance of  it  to  the  world  at  large   is  to  a 
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and  the  north-west  and  south-west  which 
they  subjugated  later.  About  the  time 
when  this  conquest  was  being  more  or  less 
completed,  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  •  England  by  Roman  missionaries 
and  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century 
it  completely  displaced  the  old  paganism 
of  the  English. 

England  in  the  Crucible 

The  conquest  had  been  the  work  not 
of  a  national  invasion,  but  of  a  persistent 
armed  immigration  of  kindred  peoples 
continued  through  more  than  a  hundred 
years.      There     was    as   vet    no    English 
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English  kingdoms,  each  of  them  roughly 
organized  according  to  the  common  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  the  Scandinavians 
and  North  Germans.  Whether  in  the 
mixed  race  which  filled  the  country 
the  proportion  of  Celtic  blood  was 
infinitesimal  or  very  preponderant  the 
learned  cannot  agree.  No  race  distinction 
survived  ;  the  language,  the  institutions, 
and  the  name  common  to  all,  were  those 
of  the  English.  England  was  England 
though  not  yet  united. 


ship,  every  '•  hundred,"  or  group  of 
townships,  every  shire  (which  comprised 
many  hundreds)  was  a  self-governing 
community,  holding  periodically  its  town- 
moot,  hundred-moot,  or  shire-moot  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business  and 
administration  of  the  law;  responsible 
withm  its  own  borders  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  the  provision  of  its  quota  of 
lighting  men  when  levies  were  called  up 
by  the  shire-reeve,  the  king's  chief 
officer. 

The  law  was  what  immemorial  custom 
had  established,  modified  by  occasional 
revisions,   "  dooms,"  promulgated  by  the 
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wise  men— m  other  words,  magnates  lay 
and  clerical — who  were  about  his  person 
or  had  been  specially  summoned  the 
council  which  also  officially  elected  a 
new  king — normally,  but  not  necessarily 
by  hereditary  right.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
population  were  the  free  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  who,  however,  generally  owed  agri- 
cultural services  or  payments  in  the  form 
of  produce,  fixed  by  custom,  to  a  superior 
who  was  "  lord  "  of  the  manor  and 
practically  the  supreme  authority,  subject 
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to  the  higher  court  of  the  shire  and  the 
final  royal  court,  of  appeal. 

Theoretically  there  was  no  change  when 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  seized  the  crown 
of  England.  He  was  duly,  if  compulsorily, 
elected  bv  the  Witan,  though  six  years 
passed  before  English  resistance  was 
finally  crushed.  But,  in  fact,  the  conquest 
was  a  revolution.  The  government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  inter- 
preted the  laws  of  England  according  to 
their  own  canons.  Huge  forfeitures  of 
land,  the  penalty  of  rebellion,  made 
Normans,  instead  of  Englishmen,  lords 
of  most  of  the  manors,  many  of  them 
lords  of  many  manors  ;  Normans,  instead 
of  Englishmen,  received  most  of  the 
important  Church  benefices. 

Norman  Interpretation  of   English   Law 

Practically  all  the  magnates,  lay  and 
clerical,  were  Normans,  and  the  Witan  (the 
Great  Council)  became  an  assembly  of 
Norman  prelates  and  barons.  Norman 
lawyers  interpreted  the  laws  of  land  tenure 
in  terms  of  the  feudal  system  they  knew. 
The  lords  of  the  manor  became  the  king's 
barons,  holding  their  manors  from  him 
on  condition  of  military  service.  The 
cultivators  became  the  lord's  tenants — 
mostly  his  serfs,  very  much  at  his  mercy, 
bound  to  the  soil,  occupying  their  holdings 
on  condition  of  agricultural  services,  often 
ignominious  in  character. 

The  lord  became  practically  the  judge 
in  his  own  manor,  the  Norman  sheriff  the 
judge  in  the  shire-court.  From  the  barons 
the  king  claimed  the  feudal  services  and 
dues  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
Normandy,  and  they  claimed  the  like 
dues  and  services  from  their  own  tenants 
or  "  vassals."  The  bigger  barons  could 
raise  small  armies  of  their  vassals  :  only 
a  very  capable  king  could  curb  a  combina- 
tion of  barons  who,  under  a  weak  king, 
would  be  each  man  a  law  to  himself,  a 
tyrant  to  his  weaker  neighbour.  Yet  a 
strong  king,  overmatching  the  barons, 
might  play  the  tyrant  himself. 

Amurath  to    Amurath  Succeeds 

Both  dangers  were  exemplified  in  the 
reigns  of  the  four  Norman  kings.  William 
Rufus  played  the  tyrant  ;  the  barons 
played  tyrants  under  Stephen.  But  the 
Conqueror's  great-grandson,  Henry  II. 
(Plantagenet),  count  or  duke  of  Anjou, 
Normandy,  Aquitaine — more  than  half 
the  realm  of  France,  in  short— was 
Stephen's  successor  (1154).  and  in  his 
hands  the  government  was  remoulded. 
The  materials  for  reconstruction  were 
there,  in  the  old  laws  and  customs,  if  the 
laws  could  be  enforced.  Most  of  the 
barons  were  sick  of  anarchy  and  ready  to 
back  up  a  king  bent  on  a  rigorous 
restoration  of  order.  The  judicial  system 
was  reorganized,  so  that  the  barons  could 


no  longer  exercise  an  irresponsible  juris- 
diction in  their  own  domains.  The  old 
system  of  shire-levies  was  revived,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  private  feudal  levies 
of  the  greater  barons.  Law-breakers  were 
promptly  brought  to  book.  When  Henry 
died  in  1189,  the  law-abiding  instinct  had 
revived  ;  the  barons  themselves  had 
become  for  the  most  part  enemies  of 
anarchy.  And  they  had  acquired  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  because  Henry  had 
habitually  treated  the  Great  Council  as 
coadjutors  and  partners  in  the  recon- 
struction. 

There  had  been  another  grave  danger 
to  England.  Her  kings  held  vast  pos- 
sessions in  France  ;  many  barons  had 
great  estates  in  both  countries  ;  England 
might  become  merely  an  outlying  province 
in  the  dominions  of  a  great  European 
potentate.  That  clanger  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry's  second  son,  King  John 
(11 99-1 2 16).  Two-thirds  of  the  French 
possessions  were  lost  ;  barons  of  England 
ceased  to  hold  estates  in  France,  and 
thenceforth  learnt  to  count  themselves 
Englishmen.  England  was  England  once 
more  ;  the  process  of  blending  between  the 
Norman  conquerors  and  the  English  folk 
was  almost  completed.  The  bigger  towns 
were  rapidly  acquiring  or  recovering  self- 
government  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
baronial  overlords.  The  barons,  con- 
verted into  maintainers  of  the  law,  were 
no  longer  the  merciless  oppressors  of  their 
weaker  neighbours  and  of  the  peasantry 
on  their  own  domains  ;  if  half  the  latter 
were  "  villeins  "  or  serfs,  they  were  not 
slaves,  they  had  acknowledged  rights,  and 
their  position  was  by  no  means  intolerable. 

Liberty  Planted  in  the   Great  Charter 

But  John  revived  the  alternative  danger 
to  feudal  anarchy  ;  he  set  about  playing 
the  tyrant  on  his  own  account.  He  found 
that  the  barons  stubbornly  refused  services 
and  payments  which  in  their  eyes  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  law.  He  sought  to 
override  the  law  by  violence,  but  found 
the  combination  against  him  of  the  barons, 
the  Church,  and  popular  opinion,  too 
strong  for  him,  and  was  forced  to  set  his 
seal  to  the  Great  Charter  (1215).  Its 
several  provisions  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance ;  its  fundamental  and  permanent 
value  lies  in  its  practical  assertion  of  the 
vital  principle  that  the  law  is  supreme, 
that  it  mav  be  changed  only  by  the 
common  consent  legally  obtained,  and 
that  all  law-breaking  is  rightly  to  be 
resisted,  whether  the  law-breakers  be 
kings,  barons,  ecclesiastics,  or  the  common 
folk,  whosoever  the  victims  may  be.  In 
that  principle  the  liberties  of  England  are 
rooted. 

From  the  time  of  the  Great  Charter 
resistance  to  the  Crown  was  regularly 
based  always  on  the  same  plea,  that  the 
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king  (usually  with  the  loyal  gloss  that  he 
had  been  misled  by  "  evil  counsellors  » 
whose  removal  had  become  necessary) 
had  been,  more  or  less,  persistently  over- 

St^kw-  The  R°yal  authority 
within  the  law  was  not  formally  called  in 
question.  John's  successor,  Henry  III 
(1216-72),  gave  a  handle  to  such  opposition 
by  extravagant  demands  for  money,  and 
at  the  same  time  by  choosing  as  his 
ministers  and  endowing  with  lands  and 
lucrative  offices  foreign  favourites  and 
kinsmen  of  his  mother  or  his  wife,  instead 
of  English  nobles  who,   by  custom  if  not 
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by   law     were   entitled   to   be    the   king's 
counsellors.  ° 

Matters  did  not  come  to  a  head  till  some 
bfronrT/V  hiJ.  accession,  when  the 

nrnr-F'll      A       ^  ,  Slm°n       de       Montfort 

practically  demanded  that  the  government 
should  be  vested  in  a  committee  of  ma- 
nates,  since  the  king,  left  to  himself,  woufcl 
not  govern  according  to  law,  and  disre- 
garded the  principle  that  he  must  be 
guided  by  the  Great  Council,  whicl  was 
now  beginning  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  Parliament.  Montfort's  own  purple 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  Parliament 
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an  effective  consultative  body,  not  of 
magnates  only,  but  representative  of  all 
interests  ;  while  the  immediate  aim  of 
providing  a  government  which  had  at 
heart  the  welfare,  not  of  a  privileged  class, 
but  of  the  whole  community,  was  attain- 
able only  through  his  own  virtual  dictator- 
ship. Divisions  in  the  baronial  ranks, 
however,  gave  the  victory  to  the  Crown, 
and  Montfort  was  slain  at  Evesham  after 
having  summoned  the  first  Parliament 
(1265)  at  which  elected  representatives  of 
selected  boroughs,  as  well  as  of  the  shires, 
were  present,  besides  the  magnates  who 
attended  in  person. 

Birth  of  the  Mother  of    Parliaments 

But  Montfort  had  given  to  Henry's  son 
and  successor,  Edward  I.  (1272-1307),  a 
valuable  idea  which  he  turned  to  his  own 
account.  A  Parliament,  largely  repre- 
sentative of  the  commons  as  well  as 
hereditary  magnates,  would  support  a  king 
who  paid  judicious  regard  to  their  interests 
in  resisting  baronial  encroachments  on  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  Edward,  in  the 
course  of  his  reign,  summoned  frequent 
Parliaments,  experimentally  diverse  in 
their  constitution,  formulated  the  laws 
afresh  in  a  series  of  statutes  sanctioned  by 
them,  introduced  in  the  same  way  new 
definitions  of  rights  and  authorities, 
submitted,  though  sometimes  with  an  ill 
grace,  to  definitions  limiting  the  powers 
which  he  would  fain  have  claimed  as 
legally  inherent  in  the  Crown,  and  laid 
down"  the  general  principle  that  the 
recognised  customary  exactions  of  the 
Crown  were  indefeasible,  but  that  any 
additional  taxation  required  the  assent 
of  Parliament.  Finally,  the  constitution 
of  the  "  model  "  Parliament  which  he 
assembled  in  12Q5  gave  to  Parliament 
itself  its  permanent  form,  though  the 
hereditary  Lords  and  the  Commons  were 
notyet  divided  into  two  separate  Chambers. 

Edward's  Dream  of  a   United  Kingdom 

To  Edward  belonged  also  the  definite 
conception  of  uniting  Wales  and  Scotland 
with  England,  Henry  II.  having  formally 
annexed  Ireland  a  century  earlier,  though 
without  establishing  any  effective  govern- 
ment there.  Edward  subjugated  Wales, 
which  was  not  as  yet  incorporated  in  the 
English  system,  but  remained  a  princi- 
pality under  separate  administration,  an 
appanage  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
English  throne.  Scotland  also  was  techni- 
cally annexed,  but  continued  in  a  state  of 
chronic  revolt ;  and  Edward  was  actually 
on  the  march  to  suppress  an  insurrection 
headed  by  Robert  Bruce — the  opening  of 
Scotland's  successful  War  of  Independence 
— when  he  died  in  1307.  The  story  of  the 
struggle,  however,  belongs  to  the  history 
of  Scotland  rather  than  of  England. 


An  incompetent  king  in  the  hands  of 
self-seeking  favourites,  constantly  at  strife 
with  a  self-seeking  baronage  released  from 
the  mastery  of  the  great  Edward  and 
endeavouring  to  appropriate  to  itself  the 
misused  powers  of  the  Crown — thus  briefly 
we  may  summarise  the  twenty  years  reign 
of  Edward  II.  The  liberation  of  Scotland 
was  won  decisively  at  Bannockburn  (1314). 
Edward,  deserted  by  practically  the  whole 
baronage,  was  deposed  and  murdered  by 
his  wife  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  in 
1327,  when  the  boy  Edward  III.  (1327-77) 
was  proclaimed  king.  Three  years  later 
he  was  able  to  seize  the  reins  of  power 
himself,  and  once  more  the  nightmare  of 
misrule  passed  away.  The  baronage  and 
all  the  chivalry  "of  England  became 
absorbed  in  the  French  wars  under  the 
brilliant  but  ill-directed  leadership  of  the 
king  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince. 

Parliament  was  able  to  assert  itself, 
because  the  wars  needed  huge  supplies, 
available  only  if  Parliament  chose  to  grant 
them.  In  these  circumstances  it 
discovered  that  the  possession  of  the  purse- 
strings  gave  it  an  effective  power  of 
bargaining  with  the  Crown  undreamed  of 
in  the  past,  when  the  needs  of  the  Crown 
could  generally  be  met  out  of  the  king's 
legal  revenue  ;  and  the  granting  of 
supplies  carried  with  it,  as  a  logical 
corollary,  at  least  a  limited  control  over 
expenditure. 

Commerce  Born  in   Plague  and   Revolt 

The  French  wars,  nominally  waged  for 
the  French  crown,  which  Edward  claimed 
by  an  exceedingly  slender  title,  had  as  their 
real  objects  the  possession  in  independent 
sovereignty  of  the  territories  which 
Edward  I.  had  still  held  in  France  as 
fiefs  from  the  French  king,  and  the 
security  of  an  advantageous  trade  with 
Flanders.  The  startling  victories  of  Crecy 
(1346)  and  Poictiers  (1356)  won  mainly  by 
the  long-bow  of  the  English  archers — a 
weapon  which  no  others  ever  learned  to 
wield — and  the  capture  of  Calais  (1347) 
marked  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war, 
which  afterwards  degenerated  into  a 
dreary  series  of  failures,  so  that  when 
Edward  died  (1377)  nothing  save  Calais 
was  retained  which  had  not  been  in  his 
possession  when  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
began  forty  years  before. 

A  terrible  visitation  of  the  plague — the 
Black  Death — in  1348,  depopulated  the 
rural  districts.  The  unfilled  fields 
clamoured  for  labour,  food  was  at  famine 
prices,  the  peasantry  refused  to  work 
except  at  enormously  enhanced  wages,  and 
the  old  rules  of  compulsory  rural  service 
were  reinforced  by  the  Statute  of  Labourers 
(1349).  For  a  century  the  old  system  of 
villeinage  had  been  fading,  displaced  by 
the  economic  advantages  of  tenure  by 
rent   and   wages   for   labour.      The  great 
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catastrophe  reinstated  it  for  a  time  for  the 
legal  claims  of  the  lords  were  still  valid 
though    they    were    falling    into    disuse 

vvMcneaCfin°a1},Pr0dUCed,  int6"Se  r^nti„ent; 
wmcn     finally     issued     in     the     Peasant 

Revolt    (Wat   Tyler's)      in     ^81.        Tte 

insurgents  were  dispersed  and  the  rigour 

of    villeinage    was    even    intensified  ;    but 

S'+         recov«y    of    normal    econom 

wTgef  Tent  n°rral    Prices"    and    "™1 
wages,  rent  and  wages  again  by  natural 

process  displaced  forced  service.  Y  The  old 
claims  were  dropped  under  written  agree 
ments,  and  fifty  years  after  the  unsuccest 
ful  revolt  villeinage  had  become  merely  an 
occasional  local  survival  y 

rJM*  w  temPorary  set-back  in  the 
advancde1S-n1C5  commerce  made  material 
advance  in  the  fourteenth  century  For 
some  time  England  had  been  exporting 
raw  materials,  chiefly  wool  and  hides  ami 
importing  chiefly   cloths.      For  the  woo 

of   cloth-making  m   England   itself    as   a 

prSesent°lvWtoCh  ^  f ngHsh  Cl°^  ^re 
presently  to  compete  with  the  Fleming 

notmtm  TheT  ^™kets.  But  t  wg 
not  till  the  next  century  had  begun  that 
27r°f  —chant  a2 
rece  ved  Government  charters  like  the 
woo     merchants   of   the   Staple    and   the 

Northern  France  Won  and  Lost 
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With  the  accession  of  his  son,  Henry  V 

he   Fren^lf     ""^  S°Mier-  the  cla™  to 
the   French  crown   was   revived     and   the 

French  war  renewed.    The  mart  a^lories 

o     Edward    III.    were    surpassed    in    the 

victory  of  Agincourt  (i4i5)  and  the  subiu 

Ration  of  Northern  France.     But  Henrys 

ife  was  brief  ;    he  died  with  the  COrSt 

far  from  completed,  and  leaving  an  heir 

3S  ST  *n^  in  arras  (Hen"  VL 
1422  61).  ihe  slow  progress  of  the 
English  arms  in  France  was  broken  by 
the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  (Sand 
from  that  time  failure  and  defeatTet  hi 

to  the  Fn^',n°thr°g  whatever  remained 
to  the  English  in  France  except  Calais. 


Richard  II.  1377-99)  was  a  boy  when 
he  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  still  a 
boy  when  during  the  peasant  revolt  his 
presence  of  mind  in  face  of  the  insurgents 
saved  a  very  critical  situation.  A  new 
phase     among     the     baronage      is      now 

thPeP Ton"  F  R?yal  family  had  --ifiTdT 
tne    young    kings    numerous    uncles    and 

iiieiirs  absorbed  among  them  mar,,, 
earldoms  and  dukedoms-a  new  teS I 
the  English  peerage.  As  a  result,  Richard 
in  1399  was  deposed— the  nenalt,,  „„l 

^"L  aHUCf t6r'  Wh°  Sel-d  tS 
oy  the  aid  of  some  of  the  nobles—a 
usurpation  ratified  by  Parliament  That 
throne0"^  g^ace^T  T  f6ated  «  ^e 

stantly  obliged  to  pay  to  it  a  deferent 
much  greater  than  any  of  his  predecesSors 

titleT  re^mded.  °f  the  weakness  of  hs 
title    by    the    rebellions   of   discontented 

cr0ubshSedWMCh'  WeVer'  -retcceSly 
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Wars  of  the  Roses  Rend  the  Land 

Even  at  that  date  the  title  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  weak  though  it  was  had 
never  been  seriously  challenged  oTbehaff 
of  its  one  possible  rival,  the  House  of 
York    which  in  the  female  line  descended 

hat1  of S  T  °f  EdWard  IJI     whTrts 
mat   01   Lancaster  was  derived   in   direct 

years     had™™  theJ0^  son.    But  many 
years ;     had     passed     before     Henry     VI 

attSned    nls  ^^l  ^  «^ort^b« 
then  «  majority  and  married.     Til 

,n  «  §'overnment  had  been  carried  on 

inefficiently    enough    by    factions   ^f    +£ 

uerseii  with  the  latter  ;    on  the  de-ith  ^f 

of  eY°ork  e^vniS  ***  ^  ^ttd 
nL  V  h°  Was  now  admittedly  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne  for  which  so 
far  he  was  content  to  wait 

in£m5eanh&fSfC°m^?1y  under  the 
uuiuence  at  his   wife  and   the   Beaufort* 

whose  rule  was  intolerable,  while  their 
=terthrSe\nS?-3 

£Sf  tnem^tFe^s  ^f^ 

at  leastgthnrand    *?***   the  ™wn 
at  least  the  succession  to  it,  for  himself. 

Final  Ruin  of  the  Old  Baronage 

He  was  slain,  but  his  sm  v/i„      j 
ported   by  theNetlle3  Earl  ^f W^X 

the  kmg-maker,"  won  the  crown  in  t!,  fir 
ciTsS  tanCtaStrian  i-^-ectioias11^ 
changed  sSes  XrT  lat?  Warwick  had 
fenTdEdtSrd  Vlfr^  a^ 
Warwick  all  perishld  Ld  fo?°t'weTd 
o7  EnlfnT  ^^  "^  -Sir 

In  the  furious  faction  fight  the  old  ^+ 

eatm+leSKhad    been    Mattered    and   & 
estates  broken  up  and  confiscated  ;    great 
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Party  combinations  in  arms  had  K,,. 
impossible  •  the  fWn  I  a  become 
through  forfeit,!  if"*11  had  acquired 
which?  apart  from  ^f urces  *  revenue 
independent  of  P  i  tly  Wars'  made  it 
therefore  5  P°afrlfa^a°lentary  ^ants  and 
Edward  died     ,    ?s'  "  ai7  contro1-   When 

o^L^tSPf-^^ 
fr„Sr\  "t-*>tnans,     whose    coronation 

(r4aj)     and     marriage     with     £v ,    au°n 
continued  to  ^eStroubleYOrklSt    **» 
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Capitalism  and  Tudor  Absolutism 

haSl^p^d'tfdo^  C6ntUry  mUSt 
very  seriously  retarded    tneT'V0  h&Ve 

wo|e|  for  n-iM?,5    ^ 
a.  small  way  on  their  r,,™  °     " 

come  into  being  with  <+ Z  acco™t,   had 

be   a   menace   to  th/r  DOt  again  to 

fundamental^    Thl  °Wn'   and   this  W 

sometimes    Sued     the^Ne8    °4  What    is 
which    was    t    L  New    Monarchy, 

Edward  IV  was  SfaCT1*?    When 

The  Tudor  monarch!   f-Tr11?*  &  rival 
to  go  their  ovvnw(43"l5°3)wereabIe 


the  courts  themselves  were  Warr„ 

The-  sixteenth  +PPuIar  sentiment. 

was  on  the  pofnt  of  *  Geman  heritage> 
of  Hungar7aud  Bohem^1"^  ^  °™S 
imposed  upon  EnS ^  the  D6W  °rder 
aiming  at  least  at  ft  new  roIe   of 

balanfe  of  Po'4r  amt/th61"^*1011  °f  a 
which  were  teJriL  S     g  716  new  Powers 

them  Sid  ^clutePea  **  ^  °ne  of 
dangerous  to  herself  "t^  %£%™™* 

had   ft^^^Wte 

s^t^Bi=^- 

"eSnryE^r^ 
expansion  in  which  Port me  and  oceanic 
had  taken  the  l^T  ~  0rtu8al  and  Spain 
followed      and     ^  FlSnCe  and  England 
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Balance  of  Power  In  Europe 

ac«r^o^sCTonTudd   itSdf 
attempted  to  legislate  nr  £°.Tudor  ever 

new  powers   fiTrf  h„„„  ^-ciuanj.  it  had 

was  mad"  morf  d'fficuT  bTtfe  ^l^ 
of  the  old  barona*    second]^  h6ak  "P 

was  a  party,  the  decision  T,7  Crown 

was  thaPt  whVtLtZ^trirCS 
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Suppression  of  the  Monasteries 

England   was    carried   to   ?hP    5    ! '    and 

Popular  obsession.  £ffi_  t  '  * 
Wort  Se  8W  SM^ 
&;£dseo?tt u&?  A1Va  in  th" 
Bartholomew         FirS ant   r^  °f-St 

prisonment    were    the    „  ,    rdy     Im~ 

o*  syssr^m  E,n„r  a "  car?ed 
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squandered —brought  it  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Crown,  and  wiped  out  the 
monasteries    and    the    monastic    system. 
Within  the  realm  the  antagonism  became 
one  not  so  much  between  Protestantism 
and  Papalism— which  was  killed  instead 
of   being   revived   by   the   reaction   under 
Mary     (1553-58)— as    between    the    con- 
servative Church  under  the  aegis  of  the 
State   and   the   democratic   Protestantism 
which   issued    in    the    Puritanism    of    the 
seventeenth  century.    The  abolition  of  the 
monasteries      (1536-39)      and     associated 
bodies    intensified    the    rural    depression, 
the    monks    having    been    at   least    com- 
paratively benevolent  landlords  ;    and  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  century  that 
the   country    had   adjusted   itself   to   the 
new     economic     conditions,     reached     an 
equilibrium  between  tillage  and  pasture, 
and  provided  channels  for  the  absorption 
into  other  industries  of  the  displaced  rural 
labour. 
Reconstruction  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth 

The     Statute     of    Apprentices    at    the 
beginning,    and    the   Poor    Law    Statute 
at  the  end,  of  Elizabeth's  reign  (1558-1603) 
remained       the       conservators      of      the 
industrial  and  rural  systems  until  the  end 
of   the   eighteenth   century.      That   reign 
was   the    great   period    of   reconstruction 
in  England,  and  to  it  belong  two  of  the 
most  striking  developments  m  her  history. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
existed  little  English  literature  save  the 
works  of  Chaucer.  English  sailors  had  long 
held  the  ascendancy  in  the  Channel,  but 
they   were   only   beginning  to   take   rank 
with  the  mariners  of  the  Mediterranean. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
charm  of  Spenser  and  the  terror  of  Mar- 
lowe were  already  being  eclipsed  by  the 
magic  of  Shakespeare  ;   the  name  of  Drake 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  roll  of  seamen, 
the     English     fleet     had     shattered     the 
Spanish  Colossus,  and  England's  one  real 
rival  on  the  seas  was  the  new-born  Dutch 
Republic,  whose  independence  was  not  yet 
acknowledged  by  Spain.    On  the  last  day 
of    1600    a    charter   was    granted    to    the 
Company  of  London   Merchants   Trading 
with  the  East,   whose   enterprise   was  to 
issue  long  afterwards  in  an  Indian  Empire 
and  Raleigh  had  already  made  his  first 
vain  attempts  to  plant  a  new  England  in 
the  distant  West. 

Accession  of  the  First  Stewart  King 


Elizabeth,  the  grandchild  of  Henry  VII., 
herself  died  childless  in  1603,  leaving  the 
land  she  loved  with  a  title  to  reckon  itself 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  prosperous, 
the  most  free,  and  at  home  the  most  law- 
abiding  in  the  world.  By  a  happy  accident 
her  heir,  descended  in  the  fourth  generation 
from  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York, 
was  Tames  VI.  of  Scotland,  who  became 


lames  I.  of  England,  thus  peacefully 
bringing  about  that  union  of  the  Crowns 
which  Edward  I.  had  long  ago  failed  to 
accomplish  bv  the  sword.  The  long,  it 
intermittent,  hostility  between  England 
and  her  northern  neighbour  was  thus  at 
last  ended  perforce;  the  two  countries 
could  not  take  arms  against  each  other 
unless  one  of  them  was  in  rebellion  against 
the  king  of  both. 

Yet  to  neither  for  a  long  time  to  come 

was  the  union  a  quite  unmixed  blessing 

It   was   a   union   of    Crowns     but   not   of 

governments  ;    not  a  conquest  of  Scotland 

bv  England,  which  never  took  place,   as 

Englishmen    sometimes    fondly    imagine, 

but  rather  a  peaceful  penetration  of  the 

south  by  the    north,  which    was    by  no 

means  welcomed  with  effusion;   not    an 

amalgamation  of  the  peoples,  who  spoke 

for  the  most  part  one  language  but  with 

differing  accent  and  idioms,   and  shared 

superficially    a    Protestantism    m    which 

even  English  Puritanism  did  not  see  eye 

to  eye  with  Scottish  Calvinism.   Even  fisca 

union  was  still  in  the  remote  future    and 

the    Scot   in    Scotland    was    as    jealously 

debarred    from    participation    in    English 

trading    rights    as    any    other    foreigner 

though  if  he  settled  in  England  he  enjoyed 

an  Englishman's  privileges. 

Divine  Right  versus  Popular  Will 
But  beyond  all  this   the   first   Stewart 
king,    James    I.    (1603-25),    came    to    the 
English    throne    with    quite    un-English 
ideas  of  the  functions  of  royalty  ;  notions 
of  Divine  Right  that  could  find  little  real 
acceptance  in  a  country  where  Parliament 
had  deposed  one  king  and  acknowledged 
another   in   1327    and  i399,  and  had  un- 
mistakably diverted  the  succession  in  1485, 
while  during  the  last  century  two  queens 
had  reigned  in  succession  of  whom  one  or 
the  other— if  not  both,  as  the  Courts  had 
actually  declared— was  illegitimate.     The 
Enghsh  Parliament  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  its  right  to  be  consulted,  to  control 
taxation,  to  express  its  opinion  freely  on 
all  matters  whatsoever  ;    rights  which  it 
had  exercised  without  hesitation  through- 
out the    Tudor    Absolutism,    even    when 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  able  with  a  word  to 
destroy  the  most  powerful  of  nobles  and 
the  most  dreaded  of  ministers.     Yet  the 
Stewart   reckoned   that   it   enjoyed   those 
rights  only  by  grace  of  a  benevolent  and 
perspicacious  monarch.  . 

And  unfortunately,  the  monarch  him- 
self though  in  many  respects  more  acute 
and  far-sighted  than  most  men,  allowed 
himself,  in  his  later  years,  to  be  managed 
by  voung  men  wholly  without  any  ot 
the  qualities  of  statesmanship,  embarked 
on  a  foreign  policy  which  was  regarded 
askance  by  most  of  his  subjects  and  sought 
to  provide  himself  with  funds  by  methods 
which    though  endorsed  as  legal  by  the 
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judges,  appeared  to  Parliament  very  much 
the  reverse.  Still  James,  however  zeal- 
ously he  maintained  his  theories  in  word 
had  no  mind  to  excite  civil  war  by  deed' 
and  violent  collision  between  Crown  and 
Parliament  was  postponed  till  the  reign 
of  his  son  Charles  I.  (1625-49). 

Charles,  at  the  outset,  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  own  and  his  father's  favourite 
George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
son  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  had 
urged  the  country  into  a  war  which  he 
mismanaged  flagrantly.  The  necessary 
expenditure  could  only  be  met  by  grants 
from  Parliament,  and  Parliament  was 
quite  resolved  not  to  grant  money  for 
Buckingham  to  fling  away.  It  meant 
him  to  go,  and  granted  for  a  year  only  the 
tax  called  tunnage  and  poundage,  which 
for  two  centuries  had  been  granted  to 
every  king  for  life  on  his  accession  A 
strong  Puritan  element  in  it  resented 
hardly  less  the  control  over  Church  doc- 
trines and  practices  exercised  by  the 
ecclesiastical  party  favoured  by  the  king. 

Claims  of   the   English   Parliament 

In   effect,   Parliament,   finding  itself  in 
flat     antagonism    to    the    king;s     foreign 
policy,     Church     policy,     and     ministers 
claimed  to  exercise  in  all  these  matters  a 
control  without  precedent,  and  to  enforce 
its   claim   through   its   legal   control   over 
supplies.     The   king,    equally   resolved   to 
go  his  own  way,  retorted  by  repudiating 
m    effect    the     legality    of     Parliament's 
action  and  by  asserting  still  more  dubious 
prerogatives   of  taxation,   which  still  did 
not  suffice  to  meet  his  requirements      The 
assassination  of  Buckingham  made  room 
for   a   far   abler   minister,  Thomas  Went- 
worth  (Strafford),  and  though  Charles  was 
forced  to  assent  to  the   Petition  of  Ri°fft 
which  was  intended  primarily  to  deprive 
him  of  the  powers  of  raising  money  which 
he  had  claimed,   he  was  able  to  dissolve 
Parliament   and   to  rule  without  one  for 
eleven  years  (1629-40). 

By  dropping  the  preposterous  French 
war  the  needs  of  revenue  were  reduced,  and 
were  met  by  the  revival  and  extension  of 
obsolete  taxes,  among  which  was  that  of 
ship-money.  And  the  repression  of  Puri- 
tans by  the  ecclesiastical  Court  of  High 
Commission,  m  conjunction  with  the  other 
arbitrary  but  legally  constituted  Court  of 
Star  Chamber,  continued.  Puritanism  had 
now  for  some  years  been  finding  an  outlet 
m  the  New  England  colonies,  first  started 
while  James  was  still  king;  but  petty 
persecution  was  making  it  a  rapidly 
growing  force. 

Then,  as  the  available  sources  of  supply 
were  becoming  exhausted,  the  king's 
ecclesiastical  policy  in  Scotland  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  a  nation  resolved  to 
resist  it — in  arms,  if  need  be.  At  last,  as 
the  sole  alternative  to  ignominious  defeat 


in  the  northern  kingdom,  lie  sought 
supplies  for  a  Scots  war  by  summoning 
once  more  an  English  Parliament.  In  the 
autumn  of  1640  the  Long  Parliament  met 
a  Parliament  practically  unanimous  and 
utterly  hostile.  Before  two  years  were 
out  the  Great  Civil  War  had  fairly  begun. 

Civil  War  and  Regicide 

Parliament  had  struck  straight  at  the 
king's  greatest  servant,  Strafford  •  on 
realising  that  the  legal  case  against  him 
must  break  down,  it  had  passed  an  act  of 
attainder  against  him.  Charles  had  yielded 
his  assent,  and  from  that  hour  his  own 
doom  was  sealed.  He  was  forced  to  give 
way  on  one  after  another  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  but  Parliament  itself  became 
violently  divided  on  the  Church  question 
and  the  moderates  were  for  the  most  part 
carried  over  to  the  Royalist  side,  and  the 
king  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms 
(1642). 

At  first  the  successes   were  mainly  on 
the  king's  side,  then  the  scale  was  turned 
by  an  alliance  on  the  basis  of  a  religious 
•agreement     or     covenant     between     the 
English    Parliament    and    the    Scots,   who 
had  hitherto  stood  aside  from  the  English 
quarrel,    and   through   the   reorganization 
of    the    Parliamentary    forces    by    Oliver 
Cromwell,    whose    New    Model    was    the 
beginning     of     a     standing     army.     The 
Royalists    met    their    decisive    defeat    at 
Naseby     (June,     1645)  ;      twelve    months 
later  Charles  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  army.     But  that  army  was 
now  at  odds  with  Parliament  and  with  the 
Scots.     The    king    hoped    to    recover    as- 
cendancy by  fostering  the  dissension  of  his 
enemies  and  intriguing  with  them  alter- 
nately.     In     1648     the     war     broke     out 
again.     The  army   took  matters   into   its 
own   hands,   crushed    the  Royalists     and 
"purged  "  the  Parliament  of  its  opponents, 
the    Rump    Parliament,    acting     as    the 
sovereign    authority    in    a    realm    where 
all  legal  authority  had  vanished,  brought 
the  king   himself   to   trial   and   beheaded 
mm   (Jan.   1649). 


Dictatorship  of  the  Lord   Protector 

For  eleven  years  England  was  a  republic 
with  the  title  of  Commonwealth.  Govern- 
ment by  consent  had  become  a  sheer 
impossibility.  In  1653  Cromwell,  with 
the  army  behind  him,  became  in  effect 
Dictator,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector. 
In  the  five  years  of  his  rule  the  naval 
supremacy  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Dutch  was  wrested  from  them,  though 
as  yet  by  no  means  conclusively  ■  the 
Irotector's  vigour  fully  restored  English 
prestige  m  Europe.  Scotland  was  tempo- 
rarily incorporated  in  the  English  common- 
wealth. Puritanism  held  sway  over  an 
England  by  no  means  Puritan  at  heart 
A  military  autocracy  had  displaced  both 
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the  Parliamentary  and  the  Monarchist 
schemes  of  government.  But  on  Oliver's 
death  in  1658  the  system  broke  down,  and 
with  almost  universal  assent  the  country 
in  1660  hailed  the  Restoration,  which  set 
Charles  II.    (1660-85)   on  the  throne. 

It  was  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
but  on  the  lines  which  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment would  have  endorsed  in  the  first 
months  of  its  career.  The  king  was  to 
enjoy  onlv  a  fixed  and  very  inadequate 
revenue,  beyond  which  he  was  to  be  de- 
pendent wholly  on  Parliament's  good  will. 

Character  and   Policy  of  Charles  II. 

Charles,  a  most  consummate  master 
of  state-craft,  meant  to  make  himself 
independent,  but  to  do  it  without  risking 
his  throne,  cloaking  his  political  purpose 
by  an  assumption  of  reckless  and  irre- 
sponsible frivolity.  In  fact,  at  the  end 
of  twenty-one  years  he  had  succeeded, 
but  at  the  price  of  making  himself  the 
pensioner  of  the  French  king  instead  of 
the  English  Parliament.  For  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life  he  was  able  to 
reign  without  a  Parliament,  to  maintain  a 
small  standing  army  which,  if  loyal,  was 
sufficient  to  make  armed  rebellion  im- 
possible, and  to  pack  a  Parliament,  if  he 
should  be  compelled  to  call  one,  with  his 
own  supporters.  Yet  he  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent  Parliament  from  establish- 
ing its  legal  rights — control  of  taxation 
and  supervision  of  expenditure.  He  was 
independent  only  so  long  as  he  had  the 
French  king's  money  in  his  pocket  and  a 
loyal  army. 

His  brother,  James  II.  (1685-88),  over- 
looked those  fundamental  considerations. 
Himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  bent 
on  reinstating  Roman  Catholicism, 
though  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  country 
was  hotly  antagonistic  to  the  old  religion, 
despite  the  fact  that  Charles  IP's  Parlia- 
ments had  been  intolerantly  Anglican  and 
hostile  to  the  Puritanism  which  they  had 
driven  to  separate  itself  from  the  Church. 

The  Revolution  of  1688 

James  sought  to  override  the  law  by 
claiming  a  roval  prerogative  of  suspending 
the  operations  of  particular  statutes  in 
favour  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  leading 
men  in  the  country,  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
appealed  to  his  nephew  and  son-in-law, 
William  of  Orange,  who  landed  at  Torbay 
in  1688.  To  him  the  army  deserted 
almost  en  bloc  James  fled  to  France, 
and  William  was  invited  to  assume  the 
crown  conditionally  on  his  acceptance  of 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  which  formally 
rejected  all  claims  of  the  Crown  to  the 
"  suspending  "  power,  the  levying  _  of 
taxes,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army. 

Once  more  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
depose  a  king  and  to  lay  down  the  course 


of  succession  was  vindicated,  though  for 
some  sixty  years  there  survived  a  Jacobite 
party  which  maintained  that  the  here- 
ditary title  to  the  throne  by  primogeniture 
was  indefeasible,  and  that  kings  and 
queens  reigning  bv  any  other  title  were 
usurpers.  Thenceforth,  in  theory,  the 
king  was  to  govern  by  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  fact,  it  had  become  apparent 
in  the  course  of  the  next  five-and-twenty 
years  that  his  choice  of  ministers  must  be 
limited  to  those  who  had  the  confidence 
and  represented  the  views  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary majority,  not  merely  to  such  as 
Parliament  would  hesitate  to  impeach. 

The  fact  that  William  III.  (1689-1702), 
though  the  husband  of  a  Stewart  and  the 
son  of  a  Stewart  mother,  was  a  foreigner 
and  stadtholder  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
the  lifelong  enemy  of  the  French  king, 
who  on  the  one  hand  aimed  at  the  domina- 
tion of  Holland  and  on  the  other  was 
the  natural  protector  and  champion  of 
the  exiled  English  king  and  his  family, 
drew  England  into  the  vortex  of  European 
politics  more  emphatically  than  ever 
before.  Holland  under  French  domina- 
tion would  be  an  intolerable  menace  to 
the  English  sea-power  and  to  England's 
oceanic  commerce,  which  had  increased 
enormously  under  the  Commonwealth  and 
Restoration  regime  and  was  now  a  main 
source  of  her  wealth. 

English  Sea-Power  Supreme 
As  a  consequence,  England,  with  Hol- 
land, was  with  little  interval  engaged 
throughout  the  reigns  of  William  _  and 
his  successor  Anne  (1702-1714)  in  a 
struggle  with  Louis  XIV.,  from  which  she 
emerged  the  premier  sea-power  beyond 
all  possible  dispute,  and  with  an  unpre- 
cedented military  reputation  won  for  her 
by  the  genius  of  Marlborough  ;  a  struggle 
which  was  the  preliminary  to  a  later 
duel,  with  Colonial  and  Indian  Empire 
as  the  stakes.  For  English  and  French 
colonists  were  now  established  in  North 
America  on  convergent  and  quite  incom- 
patible lines  of  development,  and  English 
and  French  commercial  companies  were 
established  as  rivals  in  India,  though  as 
yet  with  no  overt  ideas  of  competitive 
territorial  expansion.  Holland  had 
reached  the  limit  of  her  powers,  and  was 
slowly  but  surely  falling  behind  in  the 
race  for  maritime  and  commercial  supre- 
macy with  a  people  whose  capacity  for 
development  was  almost  inexhaustible. 

William's  reign  was  diversified  by 
occasional  Jacobite  plots  for  the  restora- 
tion of  James  II.  ;  England's  participation 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
1702-13)  was  decisively  determined  by 
Louis  XIV. 's  public  recognition  of  the 
exiled  monarch's  title,  and  his  son's,  to 
the  throne  of  the  country  which  had 
repudiated  them.     The  event  of  supreme 
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importance,  apart  from  the  French  wars 
m  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  the  incorporating 
union  of  England  and  Scotland*!  which 
would  otherwise  have  recalled  the  Stewarts 
and  broken  the  link  of  the  crown  with 
England.  Still  another  half  century  was 
to  pass  before  Scotland's  complete  par- 
ticipation m  English  trade  had  fully  recon- 
ciled her  to  the  loss  of  her  independence 

Began       but   the   possibility   was   due   to 

the  sad  and  sorrowfu'  union  "  of  Andrew 

hairservice.  w 

The  work  of  the  Constitutional  Revolu- 

nVht  r°ofeSSTefidSJJa  C°nfirmatl0n  of  h^c 
rights)    of    1688    was    completed    by    the 

Protestant    succession    which    placed    on 
tie    FW6  alQueen  A™e's  heir   (i7i4 
the    Elector    George    of    Hanover     great 

lrance0Vf  JT*  I  ^  neP^w' of  that 
Prmce  Rupert  who  was  nephew  of 
Charles  I  and  the  most  famous  of  Ms 
captains  m  the  Civil  War.  Like  the 
connexion  with  Holland  under  William 
the  connexion  with  Hanover  complicated 
foreign  relations;    but  much  more  thin  in 

r^bham  «CaSe  •*  Placed  the  dll'^ion  oi 
public    affairs    m    the    hands    of    English 
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the  chief  aim  of  Walpole's  peace  policy, 
and  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
ascendancy  the  country  garnered  an 
mmense  store  of   wealth;  which  stood   it 

whLT  Si the  lon^  y»  °f  c-fl-t 


Fifty   Years  of  Whig   Supremacy 

,TGeo^f.1;     (1714-27)    and    George    II 
1727-60)  held  the  throne-and  they°kne  v 
it—    quamdiu     se     bene    gesserit''    con 
ditionally    upon    good    behaviour,    wffich 
meant    mainly     abstention     from     a    too 
pressing    interference    with    domestic    o? 
even  with  foreign  policy  ;    forZtil  \7I 
there   was   always   an   alternative   »  ££ 
over   the   water."     A   minister   who   Z% 
able  to  command  a  majority  in  the  House 
of    Commons    practically    discharged    the 
functions    which    had    been    the    king s 
dictating   the  choice    or   dismissal  ft 
fellow-ministers   but  holding  office  only  so 

vhfe  theeH°Uld  C,°Tand  Ms  majority! 
mainlv  rff  f  T  ltSelf  WaS  reP«sentatiVe 
mainly  of  landowners.  The  Whi<*  SUDrP 
macy,  controlled  chiefly  by  a  few  great 
famihes,  lasted  unbroken  for  fifty  y|ars 
when  a  young  king,  George  III  l^' 
1820),  sought  to\ecoverg  the  Royal" 
supremacy  by  creating  in  Parliament a 
tCcrZl.^  Wh0Uy  at  *•  -S  of 
The  minister  who,  in  truth,  inaugurated 
rehnderrdretgomrn  ^'  R°bert  ^alpog 

P^tht^R-Lrlr^-- 

Drevnent  UmnsPlred -rationalism  was 
prevalent;  men  cared  for  little  but 
material  prosperity,  and  abundant  material 
prosperity  was  in  reach.     Its  increase  was 
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Walpole's   Policy   of   Material   Self  Interest 

England's   trade   distanced   that   of  all 

tTapoWh   b^aUSe   WalP°le   S.  abte 
to  apply,  though  not  to  the  full    a  more 

mteigent  appreciation  of  the  sourceTof 

wealth  and  of  sound  financial  policy  than 

land  fhnperally  P-valent.     He  rnadJ  Eng* 

land  the  world  s  central  market;    but  he 

of  ,b'f°re  h+1r  n°  M^her  ldeal  than    ha? 
of  keeping  the  peace  at  all  costs  for  no 

wekllh  ^TT^  ^at  °f  ^cumulating 

cbl  thi  h/  ap,pHed  the  same  Prin- 
ciple,   that    material    self-interest    is    the 

demand  s"6-  °f  ^^  action  which 
demands  serious  consideration  to  the 
preservation  of  his  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  systematising  corruption  though 
personally  incorruptible  8 

Yet,  in  despite  of  Walpole,  England  in 

1.739    plunged     into    a    war    with    Spain 

singularly  ill-managed  from  start  to  S' 

which  drew  her  into  the  European   War 

of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1-740-48)    and 

gave  the  Frenchman  Dupleix  m  India  the 

opportunity  of  opening,  ffi  1-746   a  cnnW 

with  the  British  there%hlci' tn'tLZ^l 

of    fifteen    years,    destroyed    the    French 

ri^aTT  Thd  eStabIished  the  British  as 

powers.  great     Dative     territorial 

+   Zue    European    war    brought    no    gains 

the ^Fnll'  eXMpt  that  the  episoS  o 
the        Forty-five,"    otherwise    notable    in 

shattered  Tnt,     fT     E^lish     ^ 

Stewart  reS      £**    h°peS    °r   fears    °f   a 
btewart  restoration,   set  the  coping-stone 

on   the  Glorious   Revolution,    and   finaUv 
land      It  proved,  however,  to  be  only  the 

$£"£££?  **"**>£  SeSo  Years' 
War  (1757-63)  which,  as  directly  con- 
cerning England,  was  a  due]  between  her 
and  France  for  supremacy  ffi  North 
America,  ascendancy  in  Indiaf  and  decisive 
mastery  on  the  seas,  England  achieving  I 
complete  triumph  m  every  field. 

Chatham's  Inspiring  Leadership 

The  paralysis  which  had  enveloped  her 
nobler  energies  was  dispelled  by  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  William  Pitt  (Chat 
ham)  and  her  moral  torpor  was  disturbed 
by  the  religious  revival  of  the  Weslevs 
and  in  !763  she  had  raised  herself  to  tie" 
position  of  the  First  Power  of  the  World 

furmg^hf  "*"  ^  COme  t0  ^  ^S 
during  the  war,   m    i76o,    determined   to 
be    a    kmg    _wlth    disast 

?arli'een  "I60  aDd  I77°  he  made  Walpole's 
Parliamentary  methods  his  own,  broke 
up    the    Whig     oligarchy,    and    provided 
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himself  with  ministers  and  Parliamentary 
majorities  which  existed  to  carry  out  his 
will.  In  another  thirteen  years  (1783), 
though  Canada  stood  loyal,  and  Warren 
Hastings  succeeded  in  securing  the  newly- 
won  position  in  India  on  a  firmer  basis, 
the  older  American  colonies  had  severed 
themselves  from  an  Empire  in  which 
England  still  regarded  the  colonies  as 
existing  for  her  own  benefit  without  the 
rights  of  full  citizenship  ;  even  her 
maritime  supremacy  had  been  all  but  lost 
through  the  incapacity  of .  her  adminis- 
tration, and  saved  only  by  the  supreme 
skill  and  audacity  of  her  sailors. 

Prosperity  Under  the   Younger    Pitt 

Now,  however,  Chatham's  son,  the 
Younger  Pitt,  came  to  the  helm,  not  as 
the  instrument  but  as  the  ally  of  the  king. 
In  the  years  of  peace  which  followed,  Pitt, 
adopting  and  improving  upon  Walpole's 
financial  methods,  long  in  abeyance,  had 
still  further  revived  or  increased  the 
country's  wealth  and  confidence  in  itself  ; 
moreover,  another  revolution  had  already 
begun,  which  was  making  England  not 
only  the  central  market  but  the  workshop 
of  the  world.  Mainly  to  that  fact  she 
owed  her  success  in  the  world  war  which 
raged  almost  without  intermission  from 
1792  to  1815,  generated  by  the  more 
dramatic,  political,  and  social  revolution 
in  France  inaugurated  in  1789. 

With  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy 
(1792)  France  adopted  an  attitude  _  of 
general  political  aggression,  repudiating 
treaties,  and  incidentally  threatening  a 
domination  of  the  Netherlands,  to  which 
it  was  impossible  for  England  to  submit. 
The  deliberate  challenge  of  France  was 
taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  1793.  and 
with  two  intervals  of  a  few  months  Eng- 
land was  continuously  at  war  with  France 
till  the  summer  of  1815,  generally,  but 
by  no  means  always,  in  alliance  with  one 
or  more  of  the  Continental  powers. 

England  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars 

For  many  years  England's  share  in  land 
operations  was  small ;  her  function  was 
to  subsidise  her  allies  on  land  and  herself 
to  take  charge  of  the  sea.  Her  ascendancy 
on  that  element  was  conspicuous  from  the 
outset  ;  it  was  developed  into  complete 
domination  by  the  naval  victories  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Camperdown  (1797)  ancl  tne 
Nile  (1798),  triumphs  which  culminated 
at  Trafalgar  in  1805— an  event  immedi- 
ately followed  by  Pitt's  death.  Three 
years  later  began  the  series  of  campaigns 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  (1808-13),  which, 
under  the  command  of  Arthur  Wellesley 
(Wellington),  raised  the  British  military 
prestige  to  the  highest  point,  and  the 
war-era  was  ended  by  Wellington's  final 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  (181 5). 
Since    1796   Napoleon    had    dominated 


France,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  time 
Europe,  as  a  general  of  the  Republic,  as 
First  Consul,  and  finally  as  Emperor  ; 
throughout  the  time  Britain  had  stood  out 
as  the  supreme  obstacle  to  his  vast 
ambitions,  and  had  alone  been  undefeated. 
The  weapon  he  had  forged  against  her, 
after  the  last  hope  of  a  successful  invasion 
vanished  at  Trafalgar— the  Continental 
System  which  aimed  at  ruining  her  by 
excluding  her  from  the  Continental 
markets — had  been  turned  .  to  his  own 
destruction  ;  first,  because  her  naval 
supremacy  enabled  her,  when  at  war,  to 
exclude  from  the  seas  all  commerce  except 
her  own  ;  secondly,  because  her  mechani- 
cal inventions,  her  application  of  steam- 
power  to  machinery,  and  her  possession 
of  coal  and  iron  had  set  her  manufacturing 
power  outside  the  range  of  competition. 
The  Continent  could  not  do  without  the 
products  which  she  alone  could  supply, 
and  Europe  turned  against  the  oppression 
of  herself  which  laid  an  embargo  on 
British  goods. 

Progress  of  the   Industrial   Revolution 
Before  the  war  began  the  change,  which 
is   called   the   Industrial  Revolution,   was 
already    in    active    progress    in    England. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
all  machinery  had  been  worked  by  hand, 
and    all   manufacture   had    the    character 
of     domestic     industry    which    could     be 
carried    on    at   home."    The    invention    in 
England  of  methods  by  which  water  could 
be   applied    as   the   motive   power    (1769) 
created   machinery   which   could   produce 
at    an    immensely    accelerated    rate,    but 
only   where   water   power   was   available, 
and  not,  consequently,  beside  the  domestic 
hearth.     Almost     simultaneously     James 
Watt    invented    in    Scotland    the    steam- 
engine,  which  was  brought  into  successful 
■   use  in  England  in   1776.     The  abundant 
iron    and    coal    acquired    a    new    value  ; 
before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  vast  manufacturing  industry  had  sprung 
up,     factories     were     crushing     domestic 
industries,   the  land  no  longer  supported 
the    small  yeomen,   who    drifted    to    the 
factory  centres  or  earned  what  they  could 
as  wage  labourers  on  the  new  big  farms, 
held  on  lease,  into  which  their  innumerable 
small  holdings  had  been  absorbed. 

The  population  dependent  on  wages 
for  its  daily  bread  was  immensely  enlarged, 
and  the  supply  of  labour  was  so  greatly  in 
excess  of  the"  demand  that  wages  stood 
at  a  bare  subsistence  level,  while  the  men 
who  possessed  or  could  raise  enough 
capital  to  set  up  as  employers,  reaped 
great  profits,  limited  only  by  the  keenness 
of  competition.  Only  here  and  there  was 
an  employer  bold  enough  to  believe  that 
higher  wages  and  improved  conditions 
would  actually  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;    in  the  country  the  wages  fell 
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far  below  subsistence  level  because  a 
misdirected  philanthropy  undertook  to 
supplement  the  deficiency  out  of  the 
rates.  Losing  the  dole  if  his  wages  rose, 
the  labourer  had  no  inducement  to  earn 
increased  wages  by  better  work  ;  ineffi- 
ciency was  encouraged,  and  the  labourer, 
with  hardly  a  qualm  of  conscience,  supple- 
mented not  his  wages  but  his  livelihood 
by  poaching. 

Even  without  the  mechanical  discoveries 
the  yeoman  was  probably  doomed  to 
disappear ;  his  habits  were  intensely 
conservative  and  he  clung  tenaciously  to 
obsolete  and  unproductive  methods  of 
farming.  But  he  had  kept  himself  afloat 
till  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  means  of  the  supplemental 
domestic  industries.  He  was  beginning 
to  go  under — in  the  fashion  expressed  with 
some  sentimental  exaggeration  in  Gold- 
smith's "  Deserted  Village  " — when  he  was 
violently  dragged  under  by  the  new  spin- 
ning and  weaving  machines  which  robbed 
him  of  those  by-industrics.  Machinery 
and  organization  reduced  the  total  of 
the  employment  provided  by  the  land 
even  when  the  war  made  it  necessary  and 
profitable  to  extend  the  area  of  cultivation. 

Period    of    High    Prices    and    Unemployment 

Scores  of  men,  women,  or  even  children 
could  turn  out  at  the  new  machines  more 
than  had  been  produced  by  hundreds  of 
looms  and  spinning  wheels.  While  me- 
chanical inventions  multiplied  the  product 
per  head,  the  labouring  population  was 
also  multiplying  itself  with  unprecedented 
rapidity  ;  hence  the  excess  of  supply  over 
demand  for  labour  in  every  field,  unem- 
ployment, starvation  wages,  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  labour  of  children 
whose  parents  were  only  too  eager  to 
supplement  their  own  meagre  wage  with 
the  children's  pennies. 

Added  to  this,  the  war  raised  prices. 
The  country  had  to  grow  its  own  food, 
and  to  bring  the  poorest  land  under 
cultivation  at  a  high  cost,  which  set  the 
scale  of  prices.  At  lower  prices  that 
land  could  not  be  kept  under  cultivation. 
The  end  of  the  war  once  more  gave  the 
entry  to  food  supplies  from  abroad. 
The  farmers,  who  had  been  making  big 
profits,  and  the  landlords,  who  had  been 
getting  big  rents,  were  faced  with  sudden 
ruin,  and  protective  legislation  in  its 
most  violent  form  sought  to  save  them  by 
the  Corn  Laws  of  1815,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  corn  so  long  as  English 
corn  was  not  below  80s.,  and  even  so 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  and  the 
landlord  was  materially  reduced. 

Thus  for  thirty  years  after  the  war 
the  bulk  of  the  population  were  living 
on  the  brink  of  starvation,  deriving  no 
benefit  from  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
by   a  few  of  the   merchants   and  manu- 


facturers. Even  for  these  the  develop- 
ment was  slow,  because  an  exhausted 
Europe,  though  it  wanted  their  goods 
badly,  could  not  afford  to  buy  them  on  the 
anticipated  scale.  A  further  cheapening 
of  goods,  however,  was  gradually  brought 
about  by  two  causes — the  reduction  or 
removal  of  certain  tariffs,  especially  on 
raw  materials,  which  diminished  cost 
of  production,  and  the  development, 
after  1830,  of  steam  haulage  or  traffic, 
with  its  enormous  facilitation  of  distribu- 
tion and  diminution  in  the  cost  thereof. 

Triumph  of  the  Policy  of  Free  Trade 

In  the  forties  the  doctrines  of  free  trade 
triumphed  ;  the  vain  hope  of  making 
England  self-supporting  in  her  food 
production  was  abandoned,  and  the 
agricultural  interests  (and  very  soon 
afterwards  the  rest  of  the  protected 
traders)  were  left  to  maintain  themselves 
in  unqualified  competition  with  the 
foreign  producer. 

Before  the  Industrial  Revolution  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  England  had 
been  mainly  rural,  engaged  chiefly  in 
agricultural  occupations,  supplemented  by 
domestic  industries,  the  families — or,  at 
least,  a  great  proportion  of  them — 
dependent  not  on  employers,  but  on  their 
own  personal  exertions.  The  revolution 
turned  them  into  labourers  to  whom 
employers  could  dictate  their  own  terms, 
and  the  majority  drifted  away  to  form  a 
huge  urban  proletariat  equally  at  the 
mercy  of  employers  whose  terms  they 
must  accept,  with  starvation  as  the 
alternative.  They  had  no  power  of 
bargaining,  because  combination  or  col- 
lective bargaining  was  prohibited  by  law 
under  heavy  penalties  until  1825,  and"  after 
that  was  still  liable  to  be  interpreted  as 
conspiracy.  The  employer  prospered, 
while  the  labourer  could  at  best  hardly 
earn  more  than  a  bare  subsistence. 

Antagonism  of  Capital  and  Labour 

The  class  antagonism  between  capital 
and  labour — employer  and  employed — 
had  come  into  being.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
employee  the  employer  was  an  oppressor, 
exploiting  his  labour  and  waxing  fat  on 
it,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  warrant 
for  that  conviction.  Neither  had  risen 
to  the  idea  that  the  cooperation  of  well- 
paid  labour  would  be  more  productive, 
yielding  a  better  return  to  both  while 
actually  diminishing  the  ratio  of  cost 
to  production,  than  ill-paid  service  grudg- 
ingly rendered.  A  few  of  the  more  in- 
telligent workers  in  the  more  skilled 
trades  saw  the  remedy  in  the  development 
of  organized  collective  bargaining  ;  the 
majority  saw  it  only  in  the  acquisition  of 
political  domination  by  the  workers, 
a  view  which  issued  in  the  Chartist 
movement    of    the    thirties    and    forties 
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after  the  failure  of  the  Great  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  to  extend  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  to  the  wage-earners. 

That  bill  was  the  first  great  step  of 
reconstruction.  For  a  century  and  a  hall 
the  country  had  been  governed  by  the 
will  of  Parliament,  but  Parliament  had 
been  in  effect  representative  of  the  landed 
class  tempered  in  the  Commons  by  a 
mild  commercial  infusion  from  some 1  01 
the  boroughs.  The  landowners  controlled 
not  only  the  county  elections,  but  a  large 
number  of  "pocket"  boroughs  which 
had  become  virtually  their  personal 
property.  But  now  both  commerce  and 
manufacture  had  assumed  a  new  import- 
ance, and  the  latter  was  almost  un- 
represented. 

Democratic  Ascendancy  in    Parliament 

The  bill  abolished  the  pocket  boroughs, 
created  a  large  number  of  new  urban 
constituencies/  and  set  up  a  uniform 
franchise  in  the  counties  and  in  the 
boroughs,  extending  it  generally  to  the 
professional  classes  and  the  small  traders. 
It  substituted,  in  short,  a  middle-class 
for  a  landed  ascendancy  in  Parliament, 
which  continued  in  force  until  the  Fran- 
chise Act  of  1867  placed  representation 
on  a  basis  broadly,  though  not  yet  com- 
pletely, democratic. 

Fear  of  "  the  revolution,"  which  had 
dominated  the  European  monarchies  and 
aristocracies  at  least  since  1792,  was  on 
the  whole  milder  in  England  than  else- 
where, as  the  revolutionary  sentiment 
also  was  milder.  But  both  were  prevalent 
in  diminishing  degree  down  to  1848, 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  Chartist 
movement  was  inspired  simply  by 
intolerable  and  actually  remediable 
grievances.  The  collapse  of  that  move- 
ment at  the  precise  moment  when  Europe 
was  seething  with  revolution  allayed 
the  tendency  to  panic  and,  in  fact,  en- 
sured the  constitutional  advance  towards 
democracy  which  was  the  logical  corollary 
of  the  Great  Reform  Bill. 

Organization  of  the  Trade  Unions 

Public  opinion  in  the  thirties  and 
forties  was  endorsing  industrial  legisla- 
tion, denounced  though  it  was  as  anti- 
economic,  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  children  and  the  improvement  of 
factory  conditions,  and  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  trade  eased  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  starvation  wages. 
Simultaneously  the  organization  of  trade 
unions  was  progressing,  and  the  artisan's 
admission  to  the  franchise  in  1867  was 
followed  by  legislation  in  the  seventies 
which  gave  the  unions  a  new  status. 

We  are  here  concerned  not  with  the 
general  imperial  history,  but  specifically 
with  one  member   of  what  we  are   now 


learning  to  recognise  not  as  an  empire, 
with  its  associations  of  militarism,  con- 
quest, and  racial  or  dynastic  domination, 
but  a's  a  Commonwealth  of  peoples. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv,  however,  perhaps  even  through 
three-fourths  of  it,  the  imperial  title  was 
still  appropriate.  For,  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth,  the  period  witnessed 
the  expansion,  generally  unwilling,  of  an 
actual  Indian  Empire  (extending  from 
Peshawar  to  Cape  Comorin  and  Pegu) 
out  of  the  provinces  which  alone  were 
under  British  control  when  the  French 
Revolution  started.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Commonwealth  conception  as  regarded 
the  British  colonies  was  already  develop- 
ing in  the  forties,  when  Canada  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  gift  of  responsible 
self-government. 

The  whole  century  after  Waterloo, 
until  its  last  year,  was  a  period  of  almost 
unbroken  peace,  though  scarcely  concord, 
between  England  and  the  European 
Powers.  Non-intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  or  private  quarrels  of  other  states 
was  the  keynote  of  British  policy  ;  but 
diversities  of  national  interests  brought 
England  more  than  once  to  the  verge  of 
armed  rupture  with  France,  actually 
plunged  her  into  the  war  with  Russia 
in  the  Crimea  (1854-56),  and  again  brought 
her  to  the  brink  of  war  with  that  Power 
in  1879,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  won  at 
the  Berlin  Congress  a  diplomatic  triumph. 

Antagonism    between    Lords    and    Commons 

The  recognition  of  the  trade  unions 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  national  system 
of  education,  armv  reform,  and  voting  by 
ballot  were,  perhaps,  the  outstanding- 
features  of  English  legislation  m  the 
seventies.  From  1880  onwards  the  Irish 
problem  held  a  preponderant  place,  and 
Home  Rule  became  the  crucial  question 
which  divided  parties  after  the  third 
Franchise  Act  (1885)  gave  the  vote  to  the 
agricultural  labour  as  well  as  the  town 
artisan  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England. 
That  measure  also  brought  to  an  acute 
stage  the  antagonism  between  the  essenti- 
ally Conservative  hereditary  chamber 
and  the  chamber  of  representatives  de- 
veloping upon  democratic  lines,  which 
had  been  a  standing  feature  of  political 
life  ever  since  Wellington  had  led  the 
retreat  of  the  peers  in  1832.  A  violent 
collision  seemed  to  be  impending  in  1884, 
but  was  diplomatically  evaded. 

But  from  this  time  it  becomes  difficult, 
not  to  sav  impossible,  to  treat  our  subject 
with  historical  detachment,  or,  indeed, 
to  deal  with  England  separately.  We 
have  reached  the  time  when  men  who  are 
still  active  in  politics  were  rising  to 
prominence,  and  here  our  summary  of 
English  history  may  legitimately  end. 
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I  he    Country 

Bri^eSp&K   t^   is,and   °f   Great 
Ocean  anc 1  Irfeh  le^  fon^  f  *'  wjth  the  Atlantic 

the  North  Sea  oSon  th e  .  T^em  bou"darv  ; 
south,  and  ScoUa  d  noi  h  a'  English  Channe 
miles,  extreme  len-tb Ao  m-Tr6a  5°'8?*  s4uare 
370  miles  ;  coas?° Hne " VS. **>,  J treme  width 
miles.  Shane  ,„  ir  ',  much  mdented,  i  8oo 
1*9").  35  eTI.'sao  lrSf?*  Population 
miles,  population  ^^SVU^ 
147    square    miles     timlic  Wight    area 

mountainous  c St^S1  9f°°°-  Country 
Range  extending for  *oo rnUe?£  ^  Pennine 
to    the    Cheviots      Chief   w  -rf1  Derbvshire 

Yorkshire  Ou°e  Weal  and  t"  Phame3'  Trent, 
Severn  and  Mersey  on'  tZ  5?e  T°n  the  east 
mCumberland^Cstrnori^d!-     ^  diStrfc' 


Government 

ot^nich  tested  \r^°m'  "?  ?°"rnment 
England  is  united  wit  VVales  in  f«f  fParIiarae«t, 
government,  for  the  d  moose  f  t?'^!?"1  of  local 
is  divided  into  fifyPX  °.nw:  blithe  country 
each  of  which  the  Crown  ?tlve  co"nties.  in 
lord  Heutenant  c0S?"affairsPbeinnte1  ^  '°CaI 
by  justices  of  the  peace  and  S  a.dminlstered 
Apart  from  the  conn Ri  J?  COUIlty  councils, 
divided  into  urban'a, d  rural  d^stri  % ^^  are 
parish  in  a  rural  district  h  dlstncts,  each  civil 
or  a  parish  council  The  ^  "?  ?  parish  meeting 
of  each  greTtwn^^eT^t41:63^11-^! 
corporation.  vested    m    a    municipal 

the'crown  t«VZ2  f°VemOT  aPP°mted  by 
London  apart  from  2e  cH^arTa^r^^111 
mile,  wh  ch  is  under  the  „;V,  '  °*  one  square 

"8  square  mife under tn^PTf0?'  includ°s 
County  Council  and  is  divided0'  °/  *%  London 
pohtan    boroughs    each    w  th  nt°  28   metro" 

and  councillorf  The  LondL  aty°r'  ,a!dermen, 
distinct  force  under  the  ,T  ty  pouce  are  a 
London  metropolitan  !„,"ty  COTPoration  ;  the 
Home     Secretary         £  are.  controlled  by  the 

standing  commfttees  of  ma^sf1 1^1  P°Iice  b? 
of  the  councils  sfnee  ?n?R  If63  and  members 
possessed  by  pracSv  In  *?  ™te  has  been 
females  aged  30  and  Vu",  ™feS  a%ed  "  and 
majority  of  me'mberTto  t£f  Hotsf of?*  I  dear 
There  are  systems  r,f  „,*,'  ,  ,  ,  oi  Commons. 
Pioyment  fcJSS. £S33££  PensSil  " 


^^^  ^crs  ^  woroea, 


Kpf^C  S?%I^  r-958,000  tons, 
6,284,000  tons'Tay  ,'  ,fe,°S°  ^  mangolds 
yeld  per  acre  blU^f?0"™'  the  resPective 
23.7  bushels,  and  ,?3;  74  \ %  8  ¥&  26'2>  aud 
Quantity  and  value  o] 'fish L  , "1  -and  c^-13  tons. 
Wales  in  1921,  inclul'   '   saUded '"  En^Ia'id  and 

The  chief  English  rn,W,     •         »,x5i998,o68. 
being  one-fifth  of ThaTof  ?L'S  f°fj  the  outP"t 
mining  centres  are  in  n,l        Tr°rId  ;    the  chief 
Yorkshire,    Staffordshi™         ?'  TNorthumberIand, 

is  found  in  Chel°  re ^LancLMre  T aShire'     Sa'' 
and  Durham.     Text  les    th       u e'(  Worcestershire, 
facture,    are    made      ,    'the    Mlef,EngHshmanu- 
Blackburn,  Oldham    Bo on  ^anchester*  district,    \ 
and  Rochdale.     Woollens?,'  bt°c]kPort-  Weston    ! 
West  Riding;    silk  °„ods    I    made  ln  Y°rkshire   , 
made    in    «  S^&  lace  are~ 

harness     and     s addle,  y    w  ,Pt°,U    and  'Leicester, 
Mersey    area,    cloth in 3    S3"',' ,chemicals  ■  the  : 
England  is  '  neil  ans    th«  I    tobacco«  Bristol. 

world.         '  peUlaPs-  the  greatest  market  in  the 


Defence 

a  defend  SV*M*  ^  "'as  to  ^ 
when  the  militia  existed  h°CCasion  of  disorder; 
In    1.907    he    *££?%%££  J  Wmnumdw! 

associations  of  the  Territorial  v  the  county 
peace  time  only  servet  It  1  Force'    wh,ch    in 

with  the  regular  Arm?  and  l™'  hlVS  linked  "P 
United  Kingdom      TLaTnsl^eS»eTrVe  forces  °f  the 

volunteers.  In  January  rL  J,™  haS  a  force  °f 
British  Army  (e  "£'  7-  fcU "?  Strength  of  **« 
was    193,000;    Territorials"'?     tr°°pS  in   India) 

Navy  establishment  prey  Wfor°?n:i  While  *^ 
"3,7oo;  and  that  of  the  Ah-  Fol ,  \  92,r'22  was 
men  serving  in  India)  ™  30,880    Ce  (6XdUS1Ve  of 

Industries   and    Commerce 

England    grows    two    ner   cent    rrf   u 
wheat  and  oats,  four  per  cent   of  thl  h     ,  W°rW'S 
contains  two  per  cent ■   nf  th„  ,,?  barley,  and 

horses,  and  three  p?r  cent    of  ti!'^  S  Cattle  and 
tion  of  home-grown  to  tota  1  ~  Sheep'     ProP01- 

fi-om    twenty" two    to    twen°f Umptlon  of  wheat 
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rait^i^oTcSa!^  °I%J6'2°°  ^  «»< 
light  railway  and  tramw  v  3  l'10"  t0  extensive 
systems,  and  a  laVe  n.  5t  d  motor-omnibus 
miles  of  aerial,  2,9%™  Jes  o°f  thy>0^9 
and  21,409  miles  of S  of  "nderground, 

cation  in  aeMe^X™5  °f  C°mmUni' 

Religion   and   Education 

tesla'iit^™!^  Th"^  °f  England  «•  Pro- 
(of  CanteZr/and  YorH3"6  ,tW°  Archbishops 
of  about  threeVi  hons Thit  tolor"    men?b?rship 

Methodistl,  Con4gat?onUIhhteS  inRdude  Wesleyan 
five    Methodists     rfi-sts'    Baptists,    primi_ 

bi^ngS  {nS^i^4^^- 

^■S^'wisl?^-  --' 
technical  schools,  wTui  about  '^°  secondaO'  and 
about  ai.500  publ  c  elementa^-T iPT'ls<  and 
accommodation  for  son,!  ,  7  schools>  with 
1  raining  colleges  for  t^ch-r^f  °'°°?  puPil3- 
schools  numbe?  about  88  with  i^ontfT^7 
fhere  are  many  eVPn;„~  1  3;doo  students, 
schools,  polytechnics  e  r  S  F.  °ther  Part-time 
is  free  and  compSsory?  Eleraentary  education 

Chief   Towns 

(274,955),  Noltlr!iamNer6a2les;  upo'\  "  Tyne 
247,343),  Stoke-on-Tren  f,',o  '  Porrtsmouth 
(234,190),  Salford  fo,7f?„,  <f1'to,440),  Leicester 
Southampton  (16000^  3i'  ^^lyn?outn  (209,857), 
Birkenhead  145  sq2)9(iVr,hSunderiand  ^59  100 
brough  (xsU^o^'Derby3?!  0485f6?0)VMiddles-' 
(!*».*?S  ,  Blackburn 1  ft26  6?r,V  .}'  r^?ventry 
(124,514  ,  Stockport  te,  i,?rV0)'  •  Gateshead- 
Preston  (II7  A6I  S  |„3'?J5/'JJ°"™h  120,653), 
Huddersfield ^  (ii^'^o)  "r„  f'^3  ^,66%', 
Helens  (I0,  67  ?'  °l'  ,vew  6y  t  &%&$?  & 
Halifax  ^S?WJSSSrSS.^°««' 
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